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Foreword: 
Redefining the 
Mainstream with 
Rock Art 


Margaret W. Conkey 


As we move into the second decade of the twenty-first century, we chronologically 
oriented archaeologists can reflect on the issues that have engaged us and our publics, 
and try to assess where we have most recently been and where we might be going 
with our inquiries into the human past. There is little doubt that rock art research 
must be a part of such reflections and assessments, and this volume attests not merely 
to its presence as a valid topic for inquiry, but as a field of innovation, of re-imagin- 
ings, and of the development of methods and questions that have clearly impacted 
on the shape and form of the wider discipline. While rock art is a global phenomenon, 
the ways in which it is studied, preserved (or not), valued (or not) as a research topic, 
and made visible in mainstream journals, publications, and other media are 
varied and variable. Over the decades, some topics or approaches have been “in” and 
others “out”; and, over time, even these have changed as different “climates of 
opinion” have evolved and shifted. And, of course, as this volume makes patently 
clear, we live in a world of rapidly changing methods, mobilized by the digital world 
we now inhabit, and yet, upon reflection, we can confidently say that methods have 
not overrun the thoughtful interpretative process. 

In framing these comments on this outstanding collection of chapters that, indeed, 
parade what the co-editors envisioned — namely, a strength that derives from a diver- 
sity of theoretical approaches and a breadth of geographical distribution — I focus on 
the always-present angst among scholars about who and what are in the “mainstream” 
and who and what are marginalized. At the heart of such discussions lies just who is 
defining the mainstream anyway, what counts as an innovation (in theory, method, 
or approach), and the political economy of being mainstream or marginal. To trace 
this in any depth for rock art research would be an interesting process, albeit highly 
varied from one regional research tradition to another; but it is beyond the scope of 
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this Foreword. Rather, a few comments on perceptions of “marginal” and on rock- 
art-as-marginal will suffice. 

Of course, theoretical shifts happen and researchers find themselves differentially 
positioned, often at the margins of some “new” way of practicing (archaeology). 
Many such shifts are intentionally directed at destabilizing (if not also attempting to 
eliminate) a theoretical perspective, such as the 1960s’ rise of the so-called New 
Archaeology (in the North American world) when Kent Flannery (1967) wrote 
“Culture History versus Culture Process” (emphasis added), to say nothing of the 
programmatic — and often eviscerating — rhetoric of the Lew Binfords and Ian 
Hodders. But another tactic is also apparent, such as when scholars specifically draw 
attention to their real, perceived, or strategically invoked marginality. This has, of 
course, been particularly obvious in much feminist work over the decades, especially 
in a strategic sense, where the goals for some are to alter the theoretical boundaries 
of fields and not to be mainstreamed (often referred to as male-streamed). 

In archaeology, at least in certain regional intellectual traditions, the field of rock 
art research has long bemoaned its “marginal” status, and much ink has been spilled 
over why it is not taken seriously by and/or integrated into mainstream archaeology, 
even as so-called mainstream archaeology has shifted and changed, even in the most 
conservative of intellectual traditions. A most trenchant assessment of this pervasive 
sense of marginality would wonder if it is not a kind of victimhood. As some feminist 
analyses have been critiqued for “the cumulative effect of reproducing the very condi- 
tion of marginality that their authors critique” (Brown 2005), so, too, perhaps, have 
some rock art researchers clung to being victims of a marginality that has shut out 
or at least detracted from the substance and value of their rock art research. Yes, it 
may seem rather delayed that UNESCO has only recently (in the past three years) 
made an explicit effort to better understand the field of rock art research and 
what it holds for their heritage considerations (see Chapter 28 by Nuria Sanz). And, 
yes, it does not yet appear that there are many academic positions — especially in 
North America — that specify rock art research as a desired subject of expertise. But 
while often bemoaning the perceived marginality of not being taken seriously by “the 
mainstream,” there is not often the needed accompanying critique of the said main- 
stream (but see Lewis-Williams 1984 for a lucid exception). 

As so many of the chapters in this volume attest, it cannot be denied that analyses 
that include rock art can contribute to fundamental shifts and expansions of our under- 
standings of the human past and cultural practices. But a frequent enunciation of the 
“mainstream,” when one tries to position one’s rock art research, maintains a veritable 
space within which “the mainstream” (even in its own transformations and shifts) will 
continue to dominate, validating the rock art researcher’s sense of their marginalized 
disciplinary identity. This situation is reinforced, of course, by citational practices; that 
is, who, and what literature, continues to be cited. Even if so-called mainstream litera- 
ture is cited primarily to note how it “ignores,” “overlooks,” “fails to take into 
account,” or “gives short shrift to” relevant rock art sites, data, and interpretations, 
that literature remains the privileged and the standard. The frequent citation of our 
disciplinary authors and icons and/or textbooks (bemoaning their neglect of rock art) 
merely re-inscribes, more than challenges, their disciplinary authority. 

Many of the authors in this Companion perhaps cannot relate to the tensions over 
marginality and mainstreaming. Perhaps this is, indeed, more the case for some (e.g., 
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North American) than other (e.g., South African) rock art research traditions and 
communities. But most research communities have their own version of such ten- 
sions. In France, for example, where the Paleolithic cave art heritage is among the 
most highly valued and widely known, only one researcher primarily working with 
cave art holds a position in the prestigious Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique. Here, perhaps, the study of “art” remains at the margins of science — despite 
(again, as the chapters herein demonstrate) the increasing and sophisticated develop- 
ment of forensic and scientific methods within the cadre of rock art research. 

Let us probe a bit more deeply what has been at issue with the study of rock art, 
and use this not just to evaluate what this Companion offers but to highlight how 
these chapters move beyond, reframe, and even catapult rock art-focused research 
into new arenas of inquiry and insight. While it is hard to generalize across continents 
and research histories and contexts, we might agree that there are features of rock 
art that have worked against its being considered as “acceptable evidence” within 
certain paradigms and certain expectations of “the discipline.” There is always some 
disciplinary community that “decides” what is “acceptable” and to whom this should 
apply: who or what is “in” and who or what is “out.” We have all long heard the 
mantra that rock art cannot be dated or not dated “securely” enough (but see 
Chapter 32 in this volume by Karen L. Steelman and Marvin W. Rowe, Chapter 33 
by Jean Clottes and Jean-Michel Geneste, and Chapter 34 by David S. Whitley). This 
critique, of course, characterizes many archaeological contexts and materials, not just 
rock art. Most of us no longer speak of “absolute” dates in archaeology, but of 
chronometric dates, and the magical solution anticipated with the development 
of carbon 14 dating more than 50 years ago has not entirely manifest itself. As a 
discipline generally, archaeologists are still coming to understand the vagaries, calibra- 
tions, and limitations of carbon 14. 

In addition to the often unspoken definition of “acceptable evidence,” there has 
been the qualification that such evidence should be able to yield “certainty.” As Gero 
(2007) has elegantly discussed, this quest for certainty has had limiting effects on the 
possibilities of archaeological interpretation and on what topics are pursued, what 
questions can be raised, and has suppressed a fuller engagement with the very real 
ambiguities and under-determined nature of archaeological data. The conventional 
quest for certainty and closure has had the effect (among others) of producing (or, 
rather, limiting) interpretations that do not stray from the limits of “acceptable evi- 
dence.” This quest for a specific kind of certainty has “functioned powerfully to 
delimit the boundaries of the discipline, such that margins — and centres — are con- 
stituted and appropriate objects of study are prescribed” (Squires and Weldes 
2007:193, in reference to the field of international relations). Is this, then, where 
rock art research — at least in certain quarters — gets confined to the margins? And 
perhaps even within the field of rock art research there have always been — and still 
are — centers and margins? 

To read the chapters in this Companion in the context of margins and peripheries, 
and in reference to some version(s) of “mainsteam” research, belies an account of 
rock art research as marginal in a negative sense. Rather, as has been developed (e.g., 
Unger 1998) in studies of psychological development, one can consider any marginal- 
ity of the contributions to this volume as being a “positive marginality.” Is it not the 
case that evolution works at the edges, on the outliers, where, in fact, the most 
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interesting questions are generated? Why does something not conform to the norm? 
What do unexpected data, analytical results, and/or interpretative inferences do to 
make us re-think, re-calibrate, re-assess, or change course? While, clearly, marginality 
involves an interaction between the topic or field of inquiry and “the discipline” 
(which, by definition, enacts disciplining “to” a norm), being marginal is usually in 
terms of why something or some approach does not “fit” or belong. The claim that 
rock art cannot be easily or “securely” dated is an example of negative marginalizing 
as the obverse to emphasizing the different approaches and lines of inquiry that could, 
possibly, actually lead to challenging the status quo, the so-called mainstream. 

It is certainly the case that some of us chose to study rock art precisely because it 
does challenge what we see as the prevailing but limited and limiting understandings 
of the human past and of the practice of archaeology as a discipline. Ideally, an overt 
and positive engagement with marginality can not only effect a challenge to some 
aspects of mainstream practice, but also promote awareness that there are structural 
and even epistemological/ontological weaknesses — some might say even injustices 
— in mainstream practice. Given more space and more thought, it would be interest- 
ing to pursue more precisely how this process might have been and is “at work” in 
contemporary archaeology, with specific regard to the historical and contextual 
factors that have promoted and led to various manifestations of rock art research 
being marginal. But, as Iam proposing here, there are productive and positive impacts 
and influences from taking an explicitly marginal stance, as much feminist research 
can attest. Positive marginality can be an empowering choice, and perceiving things 
from the margins can certainly change the center, and others perceptions of this place. 
It is to this dimension of rock art research — among others — that this Companion 
contributes. 

Two topics of rock art research that I would like to comment on briefly here are, 
first, a mainstream rock art theme — mainstream both within the field of rock art 
research and to the wider discipline — of rock art as shamanic/shamanistic (see J. 
David Lewis-Williams in Chapter 2 of this volume), and, second, the much less 
mainstream rock art approach that engages with aspects of gender. Interestingly 
enough, there has been relatively little engagement which combines these topics (but 
see Tomaskova 2006, in press; Nelson 2008, 2011) and very little about gendered 
shamanistic/shamanic rock art (but see Ouzman 1997; Engelstad 2001; Helskog 
2001; Hays-Gilpin in Chapter 12 of this volume; Goldhahn and Fuglestvedt in 
Chapter 14 of this volume). In Lewis-Williams’s contribution to this volume (Chapter 
2), we find an important clarification statement in which he resists — with consider- 
able detail and precision — the apparently mainstream view that has come to dominate 
about — and within? — rock art research: that all rock art is about shamanism. This 
need to step back, to clarify, and perhaps to reclaim a specific — not a wholesale — 
approach to interpretation of some, but not all, rock art can be viewed as one kind 
of possible positive marginalizing that challenges and reveals weaknesses in the wider, 
near disciplinary trend in rock art research that so much of rock art can be best 
understood through the lens of shamanic practices. Indeed, the literature resonates, 
sometimes with unprofessional vitriol, with the ways in which some rock art research- 
ers have pursued the shamanistic interpretation of rock art. 

By re-positioning an understanding of what shamanism is and how it may or may 
not relate to the making of rock art in some specific contexts, Lewis-Williams accom- 
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plishes at least two things. First, he reclaims this contextual probability (shamanism) 
for understanding some rock art, but destabilizes what has become somewhat main- 
stream within rock art research. Second, he also destabilizes a more negative marginal 
identification of rock art-as-shamanism within the wider discipline of archaeology, 
where there has been a predisposition to marginalize rock art research due to a 
supposed lack of objectivity and its likely appeal to the more symbolic and “less 
knowable” domains of past human life, especially for contexts that lack ethnographic 
and/or ethnohistoric “handholds.” Lewis-Williams has taken a positive marginalizing 
approach that explicitly reveals the weaknesses and structural fault lines in what has 
become a within-group mainstream (most rock art is about shamanism) that has also 
effected a further marginalization of rock art research from a wider archaeological 
mainstream because of what are perceived as its negative attributes in that main- 
stream’s understanding of its own disciplinary preferences and biases. In Chapter 26 
of this volume, Andrzej Rozwadowski also defines the ways in which the Whitley 
(e.g., 2009) and Lewis-Williams (e.g., 2010) clarifications about the relationship 
between some rock arts and shamanistic practices has opened up, not closed down, 
new lines of inquiry. 

As for the relative marginality of gender inquiry in rock art research, I first refer 
the reader to excellent chapters in this volume by Kelley Hays-Gilpin (Chapter 12), 
by Jo McDonald (Chapter 13), and by Joakim Goldhahn and Ingrid Fuglestvedt 
(Chapter 14). Each shows in a different way how the very consideration of aspects 
— and differing aspects they are indeed — of whatever one might consider to be a 
“gendered” account or approach actually leads to not just the identification of 
women, or the reclaiming of women, as actors and/or subjects in the production 
of rock art. Rather, each chapter redefines what might be considered a negative 
marginalization and recasts it into new questions and innovative insights into past 
cultural practices. As Hays-Gilpin points out, the double marginalization within 
many archaeological traditions of both a feminist archaeology and rock art research 
has not suppressed what I would characterize as a positive marginalization, with the 
development of new lines of inquiry. For example, Hays-Gilpin productively reframes 
the question “which gender made the rock art?” into “how does rock art make 
gender?” This new question redirects inquiry away from a somewhat trivialized and 
limiting question into a question that more genuinely accesses dimensions of cul- 
tural process, as well as challenges many foundational but deeply problematic 
assumptions about universal categories. As she writes: “How fitting, then, that rock 
art should be the stuff of scholarship that questions the very concepts of sex and 
gender, troubling not only this, but many other binary oppositions” (Hays-Gilpin, 
Chapter 12, p. 211). 

I have barely scratched the surface of what so many of the chapters in this volume 
offer the reader. I am suggesting that there is much to be gained from reframing a 
position of supposed marginality toward one of positive and overt marginality that 
challenges the all-too-often unchallenged mainstream, even within the field of rock 
art research itself. One need not claim a marginality or even explicitly identify with 
one. Given even the few examples noted above, I would like to think that the gains 
to be made from such reframings can be anticipated, along with the innovations and 
new directions that are coming from contemporary rock art research and that are also 
demonstrated within these pages. 
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I suggest that many of the chapters assembled here with the aim of providing 
a compendium of current approaches, methods, regional overviews, and varied 
interpretations are doing much more than summarizing, assembling, reporting, or 
synthesizing. On one hand, it may be more expected that some topics — for example, 
new methods or new approaches — are pushing at the boundaries of rock art research. 
On the other hand, that other topics taken up here are also pushing at boundaries 
may be less expected but equally substantiated. If one were to summarize all the ways 
in which research involving a consideration of rock art has enriched not only our 
understandings of the human past but also our disciplinary enterprise — from methods 
to ethics — we should not be surprised at its depth, breadth, and diversity. Just what 
the co-editors intended and, thus, have accomplished. Read on! 
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Plate 1 San rock paintings of antelope-headed therianthropes: one bleeds from the nose, 
an indicator of trance; the other has non-realistic zigzags and antelope hoof-prints trailing 
off its leg (photo: courtesy of the Rock Art Research Institute). 


Plate 2 Artistic rendering by Carolyn E. Boyd of the full rock art panel at the White 
Shaman site, Lower Pecos Canyonlands. The panel, approximately 8m in length and small 
in comparison to many Pecos River style sites, is a single composition, graphically narrating 
the prescription for a ritual and a creation story. 
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Plate 3. Antlered anthropomorph with dots attached to its antler tines at the Halo Shelter, 
Lower Pecos Canyonlands (photo: courtesy of the SHUMLA School, Inc.). 


Plate 4 Top: Lithograph by Oswald Brierly of a canoe from southwest Torres Strait (from 
R. Methven, The Log of a Merchant Officer, London, 1854); top middle: A. C. Haddon’s 
1888 sketch of a painting of a spirit canoe in a rock-shelter on Kirriri, southwest Torres 
Strait (A. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1904: fig. 76); bottom middle: photo of canoe; and, bottom: computer 
enhancement of same canoe recorded in 2003 (both from Liam M. Brady, PhD thesis, 
Monash University, 2005). 


Plate 5 Hidden painted spirals from the Tomba della scacchiera (photo: Antonello Porcu). 
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Plate 6 Hand stencils on a wall of Fetra-Hé cave, Lifou Island, New Caledonia 
archipelago. 


Plate 7 Rock art from the second and third stylistic phases in the Katavani Kunta Valley, 
Andhra Pradesh, India: a large red in-filled profile anthropomorphic figure superimposed by 
a large outlined feline figure with spotted in-fill (photo: J. Blinkhorn). 


Plate 8 Great Mackerel Rock-Shelter: women and babies hands and digging stick 
composition in white stencils (enhanced using D_stretch; lab_cb). 
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Plate 9 Two different documentations of the rock art from Backa in Brastad parish in 
Bohuslan: (left) 1627 by Alfsson, and (right) 2001 by the Foundation for Documentation 
of Rock Carvings in Bohuslin (www.hallristning.se). Alfsson’s documentation is published 
by kind permission of the Arnamagnzan Institute at Copenhagen University, Denmark. 


Plate 10 Cattle painting from the Ennedi Highlands, Chad. The pattern of the coat of 
this cow is not natural but a design idea of the maker who chose a mixture of organic and 
strictly geometric shapes (photo: Lenssen-Erz 2005, © Heinrich-Barth-Institut e.V). 


Plate 11 A painted ceiling of a rock-shelter at Injaluk Hill in Western Arnhem Land, 
Australia (photo: Howard Morphy). 


Plate 12 A Wanjina painting referring to a mythical chase across country by two lovers in 
the form of mullets (photo: Howard Morphy). 


Plate 13. Geographic distribution of Levantine rock art and main motifs of the Levantine 
repertoire. 


Plate 14 The clay bison: a bison couple, molded and placed against a rock (length of one 
statue, 0.60m) in Tuc d’Audoubert Cave, Ariége, France. 
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Plate 15 Lineal traces in rock and mobile art found at Pali Aike and Morvos sites in 
southern Patagonia. 


Plate 16 Stencils, painting, and charcoal drawing at Watarrka National Park, Central 
Australia (photo courtesy of Andrée Rosenfeld). 


Plate 17 Charcoal drawings re-outlined in white at Wollemi National Park, near Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia (photo: Paul Tacon). 


Plate 18 Cruise ship 
from the Djulirri main 
gallery, Wellington Range, 
Arnhem Land, Australia 
(photo: Paul Tacgon). 


Plate 19 Grave stone slab (1m 
long) discovered by Vladimir Kubarev 
in 1985 at the Bronze Age cemetery 
in the village of Karakol in Altai 
(Archaeological Museum of the 
Institute of Archaeology and 
Ethnography in Novosibirsk; photo: 
A. Rozwadowski with permission of 
the Museum). 


Plate 20 Drum ofa 
Khakass shaman with 
broken skin. Cutting the 
skin was a symbolic 
killing of the drum. 
Collection of the 
Minusinsk Regional 
Studies Museum named 
after N. M. Martyanov, 
catalogue number 2182 
(photo: A. Rozwadowski 
with permission of the 
Museum). 


Plate 21 Namarali at Karndirrim rock-shelter repainted by Donny Woolagoodja in April 
2002 (photo: Sahyma Lachman; held by Donny Woolagoodja). 


Plate 22 Large painted panel at Game Pass Shelter 1, uKhahlamba-Drakensberg Park 
World Heritage Site (scale in cm). 


Plate 23 Complex in-filled anthropomorphic figures, central Canning Stock Route, 
Australia (photo: Jo McDonald). 


Plate 24 Karen Steelman sampling pigment rock art in the Australian Western Desert 
(photo: Jo McDonald). 


Plate 25 Chauvet Cave: 
end chamber, right wall. 
Part of a big panel where 
many traces are visible. 
First, cave bears scratched 
the wall (lower half). Then 
black drawings were made 
(from left to right: a vulva, 
a lion, two rhinos, a bear). 
The wall was touched 
repeatedly in between the 
drawings and many finger 
wipes have been recorded 
(tracing by M. Azéma and 
J. Clottes). 


LU-1 (WH6): 5900 yr BP 


LU-1 (WH12): 11 100 yr BP 


Plate 26 Varnish microlamination thin-sections, showing alternating dark and light bands, 
corresponding to major paleoclimatic changes. Top: Coso-7, with confirmed VML 
minimum-limiting age of 5,900yrs cal BP; bottom: Coso-9, with confirmed VML minimum- 
limiting age of 11,100yrs cal BP (courtesy of Tanzhuo Liu). 


Plate 27 Left and middle: computer enhancement of a canoe with sail, from the island of 
Dauan in the Torres Strait (source: Liam M. Brady and Dauanalgaw Corporation); upper 
right: picture of a /akatoi sailing vessel (source: Seligman 1910: plate 12); lower right: 
picture of a /akatoi sailing vessel (source: Dering 1898:23). 


Plate 28 The photomosaic and interpretative drawing of C2 panel, Nawarla Gabarnmung 
shelter, Jawoyn Country, northern Australia (source: R.G. Gunn and the Jawoyn Association). 


Plate 29 Three- 
dimensional surface 
data derived 
photogrammetrically 
with false color 
based on changes in 
elevation. Image of 
the natural rock art 
surface located in 
the Black Hills, 
Wyoming, shown in 
the inset. 
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Plate 30 Laetoli footprints: digital data provided by photogrammetry (poster by Tom 
Noble and Neffra Matthews, with permission from the Bureau of Land Management in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Natural Resources and Tourism, United Republic of 
Tanzania). 


l Research Issues and 

ees New Directions: 
One Decade into the 
New Millennium 


Jo McDonald and Peter Veth 


This Companion to Rock Art has been inspired by an efflorescence in rock art studies 
over the past decade. Advances in critical thinking, the explicit pursuit of methodo- 
logical rigor, and improved technological capacity in the digital age have seen rock 
art studies move to center stage in a number of archaeological and, indeed, broader 
social contexts. Our mandate for this volume has been to define new research issues 
and directions and critique existing research paradigms, and we have explicitly sought 
theoretically pluralist approaches. 

It has been more than a decade since an edited volume has explored various theo- 
retical approaches or focused on technical and scientific advances (e.g., Conkey et al. 
1997; Chippindale and Tagon 1998; Helskog 2001; Whitley 2001). It is similarly 
some time since any anthology has explored particular rock art thematics, such as 
landscapes (David and Wilson 2002; Chippindale and Nash 2004) or gender (Gero 
and Conkey 1991; Casey et al. 1998). There have been more recent collected works 
that have focused on the rock art of specific regions or on a particular topic (e.g., 
Loendorf et al. 2005; Bahn 2010; Goldhahn et al. 2010), but none in the past decade 
that has aimed to provide a comprehensive overview of different approaches from 
around the world and from a range of theoretical perspectives. 

The resurgence in rock art research around the world has been spurred by national 
funding cycles, advances in technology, and, in many cases, the serendipitous coali- 
tion of different personalities and projects. For instance, in Australasia the Australian 
Research Council (ARC) has funded a number of major projects around the region 
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— to the tune of several million dollars — over the past five years. The Picturing Change 
Project and the Canning Stock Route Project (see Chapters 24 and 31) are two such 
examples, and there are other ARC projects in the region where rock art has similarly 
received a significant injection of funds and research interest (for example, the Kim- 
berley, East Timor, and Sulawesi). This is the first major national funding cycle 
explicitly targeting rock art since the late seventies, when the (then) Australian Insti- 
tute of Aboriginal Studies and the Australian Heritage Commission funded a number 
of rock art research and rock art conservation projects (e.g., Ucko 1977; Rosenfeld 
1985). 

Rock art has recently been central to some of the greatest professional and ethical 
management conundrums of our time. At Foz Céa (Portugal) and Siega Verde 
(Spain) outdoor Paleolithic rock art was saved from the construction of a dam by an 
international campaign and subsequent World Heritage listing (www.arte-coa.pt, 
accessed March 2012). The discovery of open-air Paleolithic art created quite a stir, 
and a range of techniques was used to validate the assessment of this art’s significance; 
conversely, science was invoked to contradict the conclusions that were initially 
founded on stylistic analyses and interpretations (see Batarda Fernandes 2009; 
Bednarik 2009). Archaeological excavation has since demonstrated that open-air 
occupation deposits date to in excess of 30,000 years, providing a secondary line of 
evidence for the significant age of this rock art. 

Similarly, protecting and managing the petroglyphs on the Dampier Archipelago 
(Murujuga) in Australia has inspired professional action from archaeologists and rock 
art associations alike in the face of continuing pressure from industrial development 
(Bednarik 2006; McDonald and Veth 2009). There is also a vibrant grassroots cam- 
paign (www.standupfortheburrup.com, accessed March 2012) which continues to 
agitate for increased protection and appropriate government recognition of this sig- 
nificant place (Figure 1.1). This rock art province has been National Heritage listed 
and is currently being assessed for its “outstanding universal values” as part of the 
World Heritage nomination process. More recently, there has been a push by indi- 
viduals and various benefactor groups (see, for example, www.protectaustraliasspirit. 
com.au, accessed March 2012, and www.kimberleyfoundation.com, accessed March 
2012) to seek public and corporate support for further research into Australian 
rock art. 

Rock art is taught as a mainstream offering in undergraduate and graduate archae- 
ology and cultural heritage programs throughout the world. In Australia, over the 
past two years, three rock art research centers have been created: at the University 
of Western Australia, the Australian National University, and Griffith University. In 
America, the SHUMLA School, in Comstock, Texas, is actively engaged in national 
and international research projects, education, and community outreach programs, 
taking annual field schools in recording techniques; and across Europe (Wales, Italy, 
and Spain, to name a few) there are annual field schools for rock art enthusiasts most 
of which can be accessed online. 

The time was ripe for the conception of this volume. Rock art research has gained 
a level of theoretical maturity and disciplinary recognition that allows us to anticipate 
that the upsurge in good research will continue, while public interest in, and recogni- 
tion of, rock art as a universal insight into humanity will only increase as more research 
is published. 
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Figure 1.1 “Stand Up for the Burrup”: roll call at the Society for American Archaeology 
2011 Conference in Sacramento (photo: Sue Smalldon). 


RATIONALE FOR THIS VOLUME AND ITS STRUCTURE 


The structure of the volume is tailored to the teaching of the next generation of rock 
art researchers. It has been designed to slot into a 13-week semester cycle, with 11 
thematic sections, comprising a total of 37 chapters. This should allow for an orienta- 
tion and introductory session on research issues and new directions, as outlined here 
and so eloquently and ably by Professor Meg Conkey in the Foreword, followed by 
11 weeks based on each theme, with two to four chapters per week. The final week 
is thus allocated to a summation of the themes covered and exams or final essays. We 
have aimed to direct the reader through the full gamut of research possibilities in 
rock art from overtly theoretical stances to those that are more regional, methodo- 
logical, technical, or applied in focus. Overall — as with all grounded work driven by 
behaviorally oriented inquiry — most chapters aim toward a robust integration of data 
and problematics. 

For this volume, the solicited constellations of chapters around the 11 core themes 
cover current and new directions in rock art research. These themes fall broadly into 
the general descriptors of: explanatory frameworks; inscribed landscapes and 
seascapes; engendered, hermeneutic, and anthropological approaches; regional 
and contextualized studies; rock art as identity and as mediation between different 
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social groups; the social and political context of management; and methodological 
advances in dating and digital heritage. 

This volume provides a fresh look at rock art research one decade into the new 
millennium. The contributors include a number of well-known authorities who were 
invited to reflect on perceived orthodoxies in their own and other people’s research 
(for example, the uses and abuses of shamanism), but we have also targeted a number 
of earlier-career scholars. Significant departures in this volume include not only the 
explicit move toward archaeological mainstream analyses in many chapters, but 
also the collaborations that so many of these chapters represent. This is apparent in 
both the range and scope of many described case studies, and also in the number of 
co-authored chapters. Only half of the contributions to this volume are sole authored, 
compared to the volume edited by Chippindale and Tacon (1998, where only three 
of 16 chapters are co-authored) or that edited by Whitley (2011; where only two of 
24 chapters are co-authored). There also seems to have been a shift in the gender 
balance of rock art researchers over the past decade. Twenty-three of the 38 offerings 
here are authored or co-authored by women from both hemispheres: contra Chip- 
pindale and Tacon (1998), where only six of the 22 authors are female, or Whitley 
(2011) where only four of the 25 authors are women. 

We were interested in showcasing inter-regional and global comparative studies, 
as well as ensuring that there was a good quotient of scholars from non-English- 
speaking countries and study areas: 11 of the chapters are written by authors whose 
first languages are — and most of their publications have appeared in — French, 
Spanish, Swedish, or Polish (we are very grateful to Sebastien Lacombe and Kathleen 
Sterling for translating Chapter 21 into English). We were also interested in profiling 
how applied rock art research has become more embedded within broader discourses 
of heritage management: there are several chapters which look at World Heritage 
listing as a management regime, and still others that investigate how rock art man- 
agement might mesh with national or Indigenous goals and a range of management 
strategies. 
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There is a surfeit of research agendas now available for rock art studies worldwide. 
The themes canvassed throughout the volume demonstrate that these are (or can be) 
approached in a systematic, critical, and highly informed manner. Many of the polari- 
ties inherent in previous approaches (for example, informed versus formal; symbolic 
versus functional; ritual versus mundane; gendered versus ungendered) are now being 
unpacked in more nuanced analyses. These approaches are arguably based on a more 
thorough understanding of where archaeology fits between hard science and the 
humanities, but there is also more critical (and self-critical) use of ethnographic and 
ethnohistorical sources in ways that avoid analogic and teleological traps. A number 
of chapters demonstrate the use of pattern recognition and deploy statistical approaches 
in more sophisticated ways and ask questions at multiple scales. The continued refine- 
ments in dating technology and image enhancement set new benchmarks in how we 
approach the very basis of making sense of rock art. What are we looking at? How 
old is it? How do we record it? 
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The fact that rock art can signal information at many levels, and has agency between 
culture groups in the same time and space and intergenerationally, appears as a recur- 
rent theme; as does its role in ideational, sensory, social organizational, religious, 
hierarchical, territorial, and economic domains. The information content of rock art, 
when viewed within its larger archaeological or anthropological context, can inform 
on multiple aspects of past behavioral systems; and we think this volume demonstrates 
that this is a watershed time in terms of rock art’s emergence into the archaeological 
mainstream: Meg Conkey’s comments in the Foreword reinforce this point. 

It is clear that the division, defined so persuasively by Chippindale and Tacon 
(1998), between “informed” and “formal” approaches has in many cases become 
blurred as practitioners working within these frameworks move toward an approach 
which sees the contextualization of rock art as the primary goal. Rock art may be 
informed by ethnography, or it may require formal analysis to elucidate patterning 
where we have no analogy or ethnographic reference, but our hopes of understanding 
the rock art in any fundamental sense must be based on an understanding of its 
context. This is not a new revelation (Conkey 1987), but it is an insight which now 
has very different meaning when rock art is perceived as one of many lines of evidence 
in a collaborative project, and rock art researchers stop working in isolation and take 
a more explicitly archaeological approach. Of course, improvements in dating tech- 
niques, and the fact that more concrete conclusions can be made about art’s place in 
an archaeological sequence, has reduced the skepticism that mainstream archaeologists 
may have previously felt in their dismissal of rock art as having little scientific value. 

As we now profile some of the key research themes to emerge from this edited 
volume, it is clear that many of the authors could have been asked to produce their 
chapters in more than one of the selected research themes. This is further demonstra- 
tion of the more evolved approaches that many rock art researchers are applying to 
their studies. 


Phenomenology 

Phenomenology involves exploring the ways in which rock art was perceived, pro- 
duced, positioned, and added to through time. It explores the original intention of 
rock art’s production (without presuming to know the intention of the artist), and 
considers the impact it might have had on observers as they witnessed its production 
or engaged with it more broadly by experiencing sites and their landscape settings. 
Rock art in its landscape context is explicitly explored here in a number of chapters: 
in ceremonial arenas in the Caribbean; in a range of topographic settings in the Andes; 
and positioned for viewing by a limited audience in megalithic Europe. Some of these 
studies demonstrate varying degrees of formal trait analysis, while others are more 
concerned with phenomenological approaches (sensu Tilley 1994). 

Iain Davidson (Chapter 4) explores differences between late Pleistocene rock 
art from western Europe and the east Mediterranean. By examining assemblage 
variability in detail and exploring robust and plausible modeling, he concludes that 
ideological differences are at center stage. Variation in motif theme, and the relation- 
ships amongst these, and in the positioning of images within sites, indicate patterning 
in the rock art from these two regions which overall reflects the emergence of differ- 
ent ideologies in the Pleistocene at either end of the Mediterranean. 
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Inscribed landscapes — and seascapes (Chapter 5) — develop the phenomenological 
approach to consider the ways in which different social groups inscribe meaning and 
mark places across space and through time. The concept of “received heritage” finds 
expression in chapters from diverse areas (the Pacific, the Western Desert, and the 
Caribbean), but is also implicit in a number of other chapter (based on the Andes, 
Patagonia, and the Sydney Basin). The “meanings” that groups ascribe in these dif- 
ferent case studies come from a variety of sources, including informed and formal 
approaches, Neo-Marxism, and structuration theory. The recurrent observation made 
is that both wide and narrow graphic vocabularies are found in very patterned ways 
and these have served as important signaling devices. The purpose may have been to 
create group cohesion and identity, to manipulate land and seascapes through ritual, 
to delineate new territories based on emerging elites, or to transform the landscape 
into places of activity and/or meaning (see Chapter 7 where, interestingly, rock is 
moved to create the place, then transformed by the production of rock art). There 
is no question that an inclusive landscape approach — which incorporates both syn- 
chronic and diachronic perspectives — provides a meaningful and varied approach to 
rock art studies and broader current archaeological discourse (e.g., David and Thomas 
2009). 

Phenomenological and neurological approaches are openly addressed in chapters 
focused on the issue and consequences of altered states of consciousness. J. David 
Lewis-Williams (Chapter 2) provides a review of his extensive publications on sha- 
manism, suggesting that there has been misinterpretation and misuse of the concept 
and pointing out that this should merely be considered as one possible outcome of 
interpretative research. He stresses that many rock art assemblages are not shamanistic 
in their origin. Interestingly, Lewis-Williams contends that Thomas Dowson’s (2009) 
view that the shamanic elements in San rock art are simply part of a wider, more 
inclusive animistic ontology, does not invalidate the fact that multiple features and 
motifs of San rock art point directly to ethnographically attested features of San 
shamanic practices and experiences. He contends that animism is a broad context in 
which shamanism may, or may not, exist. 

While early analyses interpreted the rock art of the Lower Pecos Canyonlands as 
shamanistic, Carolyn E. Boyd (Chapter 3) introduces a variety of roles for Lower 
Pecos anthropomorphs, beyond that of shamans. Through a detailed deconstruction 
of these compositionally intricate panels, she infers meaning from the rock art for 
which there is no direct ethnographic information. She argues cogently that the 
interrelationships between the rock art of deer, impaled dots, and anthropomorphs 
with dotted antler tines portray a metaphorical relationship between deer and peyote. 
She concludes that the anthropomorphic figures can be perceived as participants in 
the Huichol peyote pilgrimage, and that they can represent multiple concepts simul- 
taneously: shaman, ancestor, deity, and mythic character. 

Neurological factors are deduced from entopic phenomena in rock art and other 
iconography (for example, drums and their decoration in Siberia) from locales where 
the ethnographic context allows this kind of interpretation. Andrzej Rozwadowski 
(Chapter 26) looks at how Siberian shamanism, as practiced today, has mobilized 
prehistoric rock art. Siberian ethnography is used in mid-range theory to predict for 
trance groups and human-animal juxtapositions with a description of how shamanic 
rock art can be mobilized into indigenous and national identities. This is a theme 
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identified by others (e.g., Howard Morphy in Chapter 17) regarding the recursive 
nature of rock art and modern art productions. The vibrant shamanic revival in south- 
ern Siberia (outlined by Rozwadowski) is developing as a focus for national identity 
within the Russian Federation. This chapter serves to remind us of the social respon- 
sibility that befalls the rock art researcher, as with all archaeologists: rock art (along 
with heritage more generally) and its audience is in a process of forging meaning and 
memories, which can provide capital to contemporary peoples as well as being used 
to marginalize others (e.g., Smith 2010; see Valerie Magar in Chapter 30). 


Hermeneutics and meaning 

The social context of the production of art and its meaning is critiqued by Oscar 
Moro Abadia and Manuel R. Gonzales Morales (Chapter 15). These authors argue 
persuasively that, although we brought unbridled biases to understandings of “deep- 
time” assemblages of Pleistocene art during the twentieth century, these can be 
overcome by adopting an explicitly reflexive approach. Hermeneutics does not aspire 
to a set of mechanically applied rules for the interpretation of Pleistocene rock art 
images, but rather a hermeneutic approach seeks to analyze under what conditions 
an understanding of such images is possible. The main objective of this approach is 
to ensure that rock art researchers are fully aware of prejudices governing their inter- 
pretations. No single meaning can be accorded to the myriad Pleistocene rock art 
images, but a diversity of meanings can be inferred depending on context (Conkey 
1987:414-415). 


Formal methods, style, aesthetics, and context 

Formal methods are given new life through pattern recognition and the associative 
strengths of multivariate statistical analyses. Alice Tratebas (Chapter 9) examines the 
possibility of early connections between rock art in North America and Siberia. 
The identification and quantification of an early rock art tradition during the “colo- 
nizing” phase of the Americas is exciting and significant. Tratebas explores stylistic 
similarities within and between the Early Hunting petroglyphs of Wyoming. Principal 
components analysis is used to define regional and inter-regional levels of stylistic 
homogeneity. By comparing the earliest rock art from Wyoming with that from the 
Middle Yenesei River area in Siberia, she makes a firm case for several possible areas 
of origin in Asia for the oldest rock art styles in North America. Indeed, she argues 
that the very variety of these origins may account for some of the diversity in North 
American rock art traditions. Tratebas’s experimental work with varnish microlamina- 
tion (VML) has demonstrated that the earliest and more recent phases of Early 
Hunting art date to the Pleistocene (Tratebas 2010; and see David S. Whitley in 
Chapter 34 of this volume). This, combined with late Pleistocene portable rock art 
at the Gault site in Texas, along with burgeoning cases for Pleistocene occupation 
and rock art production in South America, may well extend the accepted dates for 
migration into the Americas. Given that new and early dates for rock art are now 
being obtained, rock art is thus implicated as a colonizing repertoire (see Veth et al. 
2011) which will allow for significant questions on the nature and timing of the 
peopling of the Americas. 
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Aesthetics and the classification of “markings” as rock art are tackled by Thomas 
Heyd (Chapter 16), who reviews and builds on previous critiques. Undeterred by 
the perceived legacy of art-historic approaches, he makes the case that post- 
Enlightenment taxa do not extinguish the capacity of cognitively modern humans to 
deploy the aesthetics of art - even if over vast periods of time — and obviously in 
cross-cultural contexts. He notes the relevance of aesthetics in dialogues about com- 
positional art as diverse as that of Paleolithic Europe, South Africa, and the Lower 
Pecos in Texas. 


Informed approaches 

Informed approaches can provide the inspiration for unique modeling with 
these insights, combined with mid-range theory, arguably going beyond analogic 
reasoning. While many of the chapters are founded on some form of ethnography, 
ethnohistory, or comparative material culture studies, several, including those by 
Howard Morphy (Chapter 17), Robert Layton (Chapter 25), and Valda Blundell and 
Donny Woolagoodja (Chapter 27), explicitly mobilize the emic perspectives of the 
makers of rock art and those who use it as inspiration for new portable art (such as 
the production of bark paintings or desert acrylic art) or engage with rock art in 
contemporary narrative-building. The repainting of Wanjina figures in the Kimberley 
region of northwest Australia, while ensuring regeneration in its broadest sense, also 
defines a distinct cultural landscape and specific Aboriginal identities (Chapter 27). 
Wanjinas in the rock art are simultaneously important at individual, landscape, territo- 
rial, and religious spheres. This multi-valency of association with individual traditional 
owners, the larger clan, and entire language group allows for more nuanced under- 
standings of rock art bodies elsewhere. 

Howard Morphy (Chapter 17) pursues the neglected theoretical issue of the recur- 
sive potential of rock art as a medium and mnemonic for contemporary expression. 
Using an explicitly anthropological approach, he explores how rock art in the Kim- 
berley and Arnhem Land is incorporated both graphically and ontologically 
into parietal canvases and ceremonial objects in contemporary times. This docu- 
mented recursive practice in Aboriginal Australia provides a fascinating window into 
how rock art may have served as both repertoire and inspiration in the past — for both 
creating and adding art to extant rock art bodies and inspiring the form and graphics 
of parietal and portable art objects. That reservoirs of images can be re-imagined and 
re-contextualized by different parts of a society or new foundling groups is a recur- 
rent theme in many of the chapters of this volume. This approach provides a powerful 
stimulus for scoping the scale and nature of these individual and group actions, 
especially where the expression may circulate through different media, such as port- 
able objects, beads, or bodily ornamentation. 


Context (is everything) 

The definition of regional art bodies and style provinces based on trait analysis and 
the contextualization of these in a broader archaeological context continues to be an 
important, although clearly not new, research agenda. Linea Sundstrom (Chapter 
19) focuses explicitly on contextual analysis at a variety of scales (landscape setting, 
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geographic range, and environmental correlates), sources (historically related cultural 
practices, sacred stories, and beliefs), and diachronic control. While this contextual 
approach encompasses many analytical methods and techniques, a case is made for 
the foundational importance of classifying and theorizing “style.” 

The importance of context is exemplified by the case study presented by Robert 
Bégouén, Carole Fritz, and Gilles Tosello (Chapter 21). Drawing on their collabora- 
tive research with others in the Tuc d’Audoubert (Bégouén et al. 2009), they lead 
the reader on a journey through the subterranean depths of the Volp Caves, casting 
light on the actions and activities of the small group(s) of Magdalenians who used 
these caves. They provide a context for this parietal art’s production amongst the 
other activities carried out in the cave: clay sculpting, perhaps dancing, habitation, 
and the construction of ritual space. They argue that the unquestionable demograph- 
ics of the cave’s occupants included women and children. 


Style 

In many of the chapters in this volume, style is taken as a given. There is, of course, 
an extensive and long-lived literature on the question “what is style” and, indeed, 
having — and using — a definition of style is paramount, if one is to explore variability 
in one’s rock art assemblage. Inés Domingo Sanz (Chapter 18) uses style as a tool 
to explore the temporal and social variation encased within Levantine rock art tradi- 
tions. She defines the processes of deconstructing sites, panels, motifs, and attributes 
to approach different questions relating to the individual and the larger social group. 

Many chapters in this volume characterize style provinces with unexpected configu- 
rations: the punctuated rock art locales separated by hundreds of kilometers of dunes 
in the Western Desert (Jo McDonald and Peter Veth in Chapter 6); the land-based 
grammars for the seascapes of Torres Strait and the broader Pacific (Ian J. McNiven 
and Liam M. Brady in Chapter 5); the stylistic continuities seen across the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean seaboard in megalithic art (George Nash in Chapter 8), and 
throughout Melanesia (Christophe Sand in Chapter 10), as compared to the stylistic 
diversity found in India (James Blinkhorn et al. in Chapter 11); the nexus between 
North American and Siberian rock art assemblages (Alice Tratebas in Chapter 9); the 
continuities and discontinuities in regional art bodies from the Levantine (Inés 
Domingo Sanz in Chapter 18) and the Southern Andes (Maria Isabel Hernandez 
Llosas in Chapter 20) and the rock art of Patagonia (Judith Charlin and Luis A. 
Borrero in Chapter 22) where this raises new questions about human interactions 
through time which were considered well understood using different archaeological 
measures. 

It is clear that often contemporary cultural configurations, nation-states, and argu- 
ably Eurocentric ways of dividing landscapes into analytical units, can act to obscure 
the extreme dynamism and ebb and flow of regional art systems and style provinces 
when these are unraveled through systematic art studies within an archaeological 
context. This serves as both a caution and an opportunity for future rock art studies, 
whether the art corpus is located within a well-defined landscape catchment, such as 
the Great Basin, or lies at an interstitial area between exceptionally well-profiled and 
studied style provinces (such as the Kimberley and Arnhem Land regions of northern 
Australia). The transparency of the theory and methods used to define these art 
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regions and style provinces through time is critical — as they will inform our 
understandings of past territoriality, group mobility, symbolic behaviors, and 
information-exchange systems, to name just some factors. 


Gender 

Engendered approaches present fertile ground as seen in the chapters by Kelley 
Hayes-Gilpin (Chapter 12), Jo McDonald (Chapter 13), and Joakim Goldhahn and 
Ingrid Fuglestvedt (Chapter 14). The excitement evinced by Gero and Conkey 
(1991) in their application of explicitly feminist theory to archaeological practice is 
still palpable amongst these authors. And the boundaries are pushed well beyond the 
Paleolithic view that “all rock art was produced by men for men” to questions such 
as: to what extent and in what context did woman create rock art? What can be learnt 
about gendered lives and worldviews from rock art? What different cultural processes 
are at play in rock art assemblages which contain clearly gendered human figures 
compared to others that have ungendered humans or humans only represented 
iconographically? How are sex and gender differentiated in varying cosmologies? 
How can gender relations be witnessed in the cave art of hunter-gatherers generally? 
And how is gender messaging used with respect to power, prestige, and the organiza- 
tion of labor? Studies of sex, gender, and embodiment continue to hold great promise 
for comparative global studies and in enriching future scholars’ attempts to under- 
stand rock art. 


Rock art at the cultural interface 

This volume includes chapters which explore rock art that has been used in asserting 
identity and difference from examples as disparate as Siberian shamans to Aboriginal 
Australia. While the role of rock art in a resurgence of indigeneity in Soviet Russia 
has already been canvassed (Andrzej Rozwadowski in Chapter 26), issues of alterna- 
tive interpretations of rock art based on current indigenous practice and traditional 
knowledge systems are highlighted by Robert Layton (Chapter 25) who canvasses 
potentially divergent epistemologies. The fact that Wanjina paintings were pivotal to 
the Wanjina-Wunggurr Wilinggin Native Title determination of the southwest Kim- 
berley (Neowarra vs Western Australia [2004] FCA 1092) speaks to their centrality 
in the maintenance of landscape, the regenerative processes associated with their 
repainting, and the identity they bestow on individuals, clans, and language groups 
(see also Chapter 27). 

The agency of rock art in mediating contact frontiers between different groups, 
and especially between indigenous peoples and settler societies, is addressed in two 
Australian chapters by Ursula K. Frederick (Chapter 23) and Paul S. C. Tagon, June 
Ross, Alistair Paterson, and Sally May (Chapter 24). Approaches that have focused 
on the literal representation of “outsiders,” and their exotic appearance, technology, 
and implements (such as guns and ships), give way to more complex narratives in 
these chapters where rock art reflects or deflects the processes of contact. Western 
hegemonic arrogance, which predicts for “hierarchies of impact” commensurate with 
the perceived level of “outsider-impact,” is deconstructed into far more detailed 
studies of how the art is selective and reflects “encounters, effects, and discoveries.” 
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Rock art on Groote Eylandt suggests intimate engagement with the Macassans on 
their trepanging visits: paintings include details of the prahaus’ interior spaces, and 
sailors manning the vessels are dressed in traditional Indonesian garb. Conversely, 
European vessels are crudely drawn, lack detail, and their crews are depicted as 
monolithic and imperious (Clarke and Frederick 2008). 

These studies explore why contact art does not necessarily occur at the point of 
contact but “at a distance,” such as the engravings of Captain Cook’s vessel in the 
Sydney region (McDonald 2008). Contact art is found in reconstituted social domains 
such as the walls of pastoral stations (Chapter 24) and in reconfigured social land- 
scapes that result from the imposition of pastoral leases on traditional lands (Chapter 
23). There is clear evidence that some contact art (i.e., that can be identified by its 
repertoire) has been painted over with more “traditional” motifs — and that the pro- 
duction of rock art has continued despite contact, while in other regions, earlier art 
traditions continue to be practiced in different social contexts and with different 
techniques and motif foci. These chapters provide us with clear insights into the 
ubiquity of Australian contact rock art (more recent and of a different nature from 
that found in North America or Southern Africa), but also demonstrate that rock art 
has continued to be produced in a variety of social contexts (where the absence of 
contact subject matter may suggest otherwise) and that this is not — and cannot be 
assumed to be — a literal representation of homogenized experiences of colonization. 
Rather, the rock art reflects different modes in a complex dynamic of cross-cultural 
interactions, resistance, and engagement with new economies, technologies, and 
labor systems. 


Management 

The management of rock art with World Heritage status is addressed in chapters by 
Nuria Sanz (Chapter 28), Aron Mazel (Chapter 29), and Valerie Magar (Chapter 
30). What is immediately clear is that the universal codification, comparability of 
thematics, and varied geographies make — by definition — any assessment matrix 
of standardized criteria a challenge. In 2009, the World Heritage Committee adopted 
the themes of the World Heritage Programme “Human Evolution: Adaptations, 
Dispersals and Social Developments.” Nuria Sanz (Chapter 28) provides an insider’s 
view of the international cooperation and implementation currently underway in 
realizing rock art as an eligible category for listing. Aron Mazel (Chapter 29) provides 
a different insider’s view in his discussion of the listing of the uKhahlamba- Drakensberg 
rock art and the social and political context in which this has been sustainable — and 
has perhaps not yet reached its full potential. Valerie Magar (Chapter 30) provides 
global examples to illustrate how World Heritage listing has provided both a sorely 
needed management intervention and created risks that were unexpected, especially 
with respect to indigenous land management practices and the perceived benefits 
(see, again, Smith 2010). Peter Veth (Chapter 31) provides an Australian lens on 
these global issues, with his discussion on management scenarios for one of the 
world’s longest linear cultural landscapes, the Canning Stock Route of the Western 
Desert. The benefits of collaborative research on rock art and the involvement of 
an autonomous indigenous governance structure (points also identified as critical 
by Valerie Magar) are shown to be a fundamental starting point for the ongoing 
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sustainable use of rock art where its commoditized values may sit in stark contrast to 
continuing indigenous engagement with that landscape. 


The digital age: recording and dating 

It is fundamentally important in rock art research to know what you are looking at 
— and to know how it fits into the chronology in any regional sequence. The last two 
themes in this volume address these two critical aspects with technological advances 
in dating technology and improved digital approaches to capturing the exact nature 
of the rock art. 

These chapters present methodological advances in dating petroglyphs, enhanced 
methods of direct-dating pigment art, and a case study which highlights the collabo- 
rative approach and intensive dating efforts in the thorough investigation of Chauvet 
Cave, the oldest dated painted cave in Europe. Collaborative research, as discussed 
above, is exemplified in Chapter 33 by Jean Clottes and Jean-Michel Geneste. 
The need for a conservation approach was recognized early, and access to the cave 
was minimized, protecting the integrity of the rock art’s context and evidence for 
ongoing research. In a similar fashion to that described in the Volp Caves (Chapter 
21), the research by Clottes and colleagues has unfolded painstakingly, with the cave 
now having more contexts dated that any other single site in the world: from associ- 
ated rock art motifs, archaeological materials in hearths, carbon-14 accelerator mass 
spectrometry (AMS) on charcoal and bone (cross-checked in different laboratories), 
and uranium/thorium thermal ionization mass spectrometry (TIMS) dating of calcite 
(see Table 33.1). 

Chapter 32 by Karen L. Steelman and Marvin W. Rowe provides an accessible 
entrée into the science behind dating very small charcoal and other carbon samples. 
The minuscule quantities of organics in most pigment art require the use of accelera- 
tor mass spectrometry, and the authors describe how plasma chemistry improves the 
viability of dating paintings using this process. They highlight the methodological 
requirements by which rock art researchers can take advantage of these technological 
advances in direct dating to improve the outcomes. 

There is a lively retrospective critique by David S. Whitley (Chapter 34) which 
reactivates the controversial cation-ratio dating episode from the early nineties. 
Whitley suggests — through a series of scientific cross-checks using different tech- 
niques (varnish microlamination and lead profile analyses) — that rock art research 
should reconsider the potential of techniques that can be used to date engravings/ 
petroglyphs. In tackling the Dorn varnish-dating controversy head on, Whitley’s 
chapter raises for the next generation of researchers the issue that science needs to 
be applied in a meaningful way, and reinforces the problem that rock art age deter- 
minations can be highly contested. Without proper reference to an appropriate 
archaeological context and research question(s) — and without the appropriate appli- 
cation of a methodology — there are “many traps for new players” in this field (see 
comments by Karen L. Steelman and Marvin W. Rowe in Chapter 32). 

Over the past decade there have been almost inconceivable advances made in 
computer (digital) assisted imaging. This means that rock art not easily seen clearly, 
or in analytically useful ways, with conventional recording techniques can now be 
recorded and analyzed accurately. Liam M. Brady and Robert G. Gunn (Chapter 35) 
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discuss image enhancement and identify how superimposition sequences can be dis- 
entangled. Affordable digital photography and the application of mathematical 
sequencing and light diffraction techniques can result in digital representations of 
rock art using 3D measurements, relighting, and enhancement of surfaces. These 
methods are described by Mark Mudge, Carla Schroer, Tommy Noble, Neffra Mat- 
thews, Szymon Rusinkiewicz, and Corey Toler-Franklin (Chapter 36) with examples 
from deep Paleolithic caves in France, and on specimens in the laboratory. Impor- 
tantly, spatial meta-data are saved to archival highest standard, meaning that this 
recorded information can be preserved indefinitely. 

This volume concludes with a chapter on the opportunities afforded by the Internet 
to the management of cultural heritage generally and specifically on questions 
concerning appropriate digital stewardship of rock art imagery into the future. Com- 
munities will increasingly assert ownership and enjoyment of the past via digital 
means, such as GPS-enabled capture devices and cloud-based data networks. Exam- 
ples of successful digital heritage management, preservation, and knowledge sharing 
are provided by Michael Ashley and Cinzia Perlingieri at the Center of Digital Archae- 
ology at the University of California at Berkeley (Chapter 37). The loop between 
individual artist, constituent group, and audience is digitally closed. 

In bringing these diverse yet complementary global rock art themes and case 
studies together, we have, we hope, fulfilled the mandate to define new research issues 
and directions and to critique existing research paradigms. The current and new 
directions in rock art research profiled here include the liminal as well as more fun- 
damental approaches. It is our hope that the next generation of rock art researchers 
will take inspiration from this diversity of offerings, and continue to develop the study 
of rock art to allow it to better inform archaeological imaginings, explanations, and 
reasoning. 
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ABSTRACT 


Although researchers sometimes speak of a shamanistic approach to rock art, there is no 
such thing. This chapter points out that “shamanism” is merely one possible outcome 
of interpretative research: many rock arts are not shamanistic in their origin. To clarify 
the matter, shamanism is defined and possible indicators of it in rock art contexts are 
discussed. Altered states of consciousness, a controversial feature of shamanism, are 
considered from phenomenological and neurological points of view. The social role of 
rock art in shamanistic communities is also considered. Case studies from west European 
Upper Paleolithic cave art, Southern African San (Bushman) rock art, and North Ameri- 
can rock art illustrate the theoretical and methodological points made. 


Researchers sometimes speak, often emotionally, of a shamanistic approach to rock 
art. There is no such thing. Fundamentally, this contribution to the Companion 
points out that “shamanism” is merely one possible outcome of interpretative research: 
many rock arts are not shamanistic. In an attempt to get at substantive issues, I begin 
with a dispassionate definition of shamanism. Unfortunately, the word has left the 
precincts of anthropology and has migrated into common parlance. In recent decades, 
Westerners of a New Age persuasion have developed a type of “shamanism” that is 
far removed from what anthropologists would normally recognize as shamanism (cf. 
Jakobsen 1999). 

Shamanism was first encountered by seventeenth-century Western travelers in 
Siberia (Laufer 1917; Shirokogoroff 1935; Rozwadowski and Kosko 2002). The 
word that has entered the English language comes from the Siberian Tungus word 
$aman that, in turn, derives from the Indo-European verb-root sa-, which means “to 
know” (Ripinsky-Naxon 1993:69; Pearson 2002:73-74). As a noun, a saman is “one 
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who is excited, moved, raised”; as a verb, saman means “to know in an ecstatic 
manner” (Czaplicka 1914:144),. 

What has become recognized as “classic” shamanism — the Siberian instance — was 
thus an accident of history. The early travelers and explorers encountered merely one 
manifestation of a complex of beliefs, rituals, and experiences that is found in various 
forms and combinations throughout the world. A broader definition of shamanism 
than the narrow Siberian model is therefore required, but not one that is so broad 
that it can embrace virtually any religious practitioner (Lewis 1971, 1989). 


DEFINITION 


The following points cover Siberian shamanism and shamanisms found in other parts 
of the world (Atkinson 1992; Lahelma 2005; VanPool 2009; Whitley 2009). As an 
initial caveat, this descriptive definition is limited to hunter-gatherer societies, though 
not all hunter-gatherers are necessarily shamanistic and elements of shamanism occur 
in agricultural societies and are integrated within religions such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism (e.g., Vitebsky 1995; Rozwadowski 2004). 


e Hunter-gatherer shamanism is fundamentally posited on a range of institutional- 
ized altered states of consciousness. 

e The visual, aural, and somatic experiences of those states give rise to perceptions 
of what is taken to be an alternative reality. 

e This reality is frequently tiered, having various spiritual realms above, and below, 
the world of daily life. 

e These realms are believed to be inhabited by spirits of various sorts. 

e The behavior of the human nervous system in certain altered states also creates 
an illusion of dissociation from one’s body, “soul-loss” (less commonly under- 
stood in hunting and gathering shamanistic societies as spirit possession, though 
the two conditions are sometimes hard to separate). 


Shamans are people who use the experiences of altered consciousness, as well 
as medicines and various rituals, to achieve at least six ends. They are commonly 
believed to: 


contact spirits and supernatural entities; 
heal the sick; 

control the movements and lives of animals; 
foresee the future; 

control weather; and 

harm enemies. 


These six functions of shamans, as well as their entrance into an altered state of 
consciousness, are believed to be facilitated by supernatural entities that include: 


e variously conceived supernatural potency, or power; and 
e animal-helpers and other categories of spirits that assist shamans and are associ- 
ated with potency. 
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This broad, descriptive definition requires some explication. It does not specify the 
number of shamans in a community (some communities have only one, others 
several). Nor is the potential political role of a shaman stipulated. Nor does the list 
refer to the mode of induction used to induce altered states (some communities 
employ psychotropic substances, while others do not). Nor is a specific concept of 
the soul (or souls) and spirits considered crucial. Finally, the definition allows that 
altered states are difficult to define (see section on altered states of consciousness 
below). 

When all is said and done, researchers recognize that many definitions of human 
activities are approximations. Although definitions cannot be said to be unimportant, 
too much of the debate about shamanism and rock art actually concerns definitions, 
not empirical matters. We therefore need to ask “What is the evidence for believing 
that a specific instance of rock art was associated with people who, in terms of a given 
definition, we can reasonably call shamans?” 


ALTERED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


A common reaction to the sort of definition of shamanism that I have given is to 
play down the role of altered states. Indeed, the difficulty of defining words like 
“trance” and “ecstasy” (the word for which Mircea Eliade [1964] is sometimes cas- 
tigated) has led some writers to discount the significance of altered states. In any 
event, shamans contact the spirit realm not only through altered states but also 
through dreams, the experience in which ordinary people glimpse the sphere that 
shamans visit, and through intense prayers. 

Because different mental states can be incorporated into shamanism, a useful way 
of dealing with the matter is to allow that altered states of consciousness constitute 
a spectrum of mental and physiological conditions that grade one into another, 
though the full spectrum is not inescapable. Consequently, altered states of con- 
sciousness may be divided up in various ways, each segment being accorded its own 
culturally constructed value and perceived function. Nevertheless, there are significant 
overlaps between cultures. 

The three-stage model that appears in numerous discussions of shamanism and 
rock art (e.g., Lewis-Williams 2002) is merely an analytical/heuristic tool. It 
comprises two trajectories: the normal, daily trajectory from alert consciousness, to 
day-dreaming, to sleep and dreaming, and a three-stage intensified trajectory: 


Stage one: In the “lightest” stage, subjects see bright, geometric, visual percepts 
(entoptic phenomena, phosphenes, or form constants) that include zigzags, dots, 
grids, nested catenary curves, crenellated lines, and meandering lines. 

Stage two: Moving into a “deeper” altered state, subjects try to make sense of the 
geometric percepts according to their emotional state and to what their culture 
has led them to make of the percepts. For instance, meandering lines may be seen 
as snakes. 

Stage three: According to culturally informed expectations, subjects may ignore stages 
one and two, and move directly into this stage in which they experience hallucina- 
tions in all the senses and “see” culturally determined animals, people, blends of 
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the two, and other visions that may or may not be distortions of what they see in 
normal vision. Geometric forms may persist peripherally. Entry into this stage is 
often via a vortex or tunnel; both flying and subterranean travel are widely reported 
(Lewis-Williams 2002:121-135). 


These three stages may be induced by ingestion of psychotropic substances or other 
factors, such as drumming, rhythmic movement, meditation, sensory deprivation, 
pain, and certain pathological conditions (e.g., schizophrenia, temporal lobe epilepsy; 
Lewis-Williams 2002:111-135; Whitley 2009). Contrary to repeated assertions that 
the three stages can be induced only by the ingestion of psychotropic substances (e.g., 
Helvenston and Bahn 2002, 2003), research shows that the full range of hallucinations 
can be experienced without drug ingestion. Zigzags, for instance, are part of the “for- 
tification illusion” experienced by migraine sufferers (Lewis-Williams 2004). 

Because the stages (though not their culturally determined contents) are informed 
by the electrochemical functioning of the human nervous system, people everywhere 
have the potential to experience them. Ethnographic reports from around the world 
and neuropsychological research confirm the universality of this potential (Lewis- 
Williams 2010b). We therefore have here a key to the recognition of the possible 
(there is no room for ineluctable inferences) presence of altered states in people’s 
accounts of religious experience. 

However, as the debate has developed, strands of argument have become confused. 
For instance, the presence of altered states has sometimes been confounded with only 
one possible outcome, that is, shamanism. But every instance of institutionalized 
altered states does not equal shamanism: all religions, including those that no one 
would wish to term shamanic, have an ecstatic component, and, moreover, in some 
circumstances, altered states are experienced without the subjects’ sensing any reli- 
gious implications. 

The phenomenology of altered states of consciousness (i.e., what subjects report 
experiencing) has been confused with the anatomical study of electrochemical neu- 
rological events in the human brain. Whether, at the present stage of neurological 
research, we fully understand the neurophysiology of altered states or not, there are, 
as I have pointed out, striking parallels between reports from widely differing societies 
of what people experience in altered states. The only way of explaining these parallels 
lies in the functioning of the nervous system that creates universal experiences that 
are interpreted in varying ways according to cultural contexts. 

In terms of current body theory, we can say that the labile human mind is embodied 
and that the body has to cope with its changes. This means that every society has to 
come to terms with embodied shifting consciousness. When examining archaeological 
evidence, we should, therefore, keep alert to evidence that may possibly reflect the 
ways in which people dealt with shifting consciousness. 

For an illustration of how universal experiences and culturally specific components 
work together in a shamanic context, I turn to Geraldo Reichel-Dolmatoff’s classic 
study of bark paintings made by the South American Tukano Indians, who use yajé, 
a brew made from a psychotropic vine, to induce altered consciousness. The Tukano 
speak of an initial visionary stage in which “grid patterns, zigzag lines and undulating 
lines alternate with eye-shaped motifs, many coloured concentric circles or endless 
chains of brilliant dots” (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1978b:291-292). They depict these 
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Figure 2.1 A Tukano shaman’s drawing of a yajé vision. He explained that the top panel 
shows a “door”; it is flanked by spirals and leads to the spirit realm. The spirals in the 
second register are said to represent imprints left by ritual trumpets in the sand. Overall, the 
drawing is said to emphasize “the law of exogamy” (after Reichel-Dolmatoff 1978a). 


forms on their houses and on bark, and explicitly identify them as yayé visions (Figure 
2.1). Reichel-Dolmatoff (1978a:45) showed that these motifs parallel a number of 
entoptic forms. From the shifting range of these mental percepts, the Tukano extract 
a set to which they attach special significance: for example, parallel chains of dots are 
said to represent the Milky Way (the first goal of shamanic flight), an arc of multi- 
colored lines represents a rainbow or the Sun-Father’s penis, while crenellated lines 
represent the Snake-Canoe of their Creation Myth (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1978a:30- 
34). In a second stage recognized by the Tukano, there is a diminution of these 
patterns. They now see “yajé snakes,” the Master of the Animals, the Sun-Father, 
and other beings. It seems clear that, in their culturally informed version of the pro- 
gression of altered states, the Tukano conflate the second and third stages of the 
model I have proposed above. 


SHAMANIC AND SHAMANISTIC 


Because shamans live in communities, and because their beliefs and experiences to a 
significant extent inform general beliefs about the cosmos, certain rituals (such as 
some puberty rites) that are in themselves not directly related to shamans, take place 
within a shamanistic cosmos and conceptual milieu. To distinguish between these 
two “degrees” of shamanism, Paul Tacgon (1983) has recommended using “sha- 
manic” to refer to rock arts made by shamans, and “shamanistic” to denote arts made 
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by non-shamans but within the overall context of shamanistic beliefs and practices. 
I follow this distinction as I draw examples from Southern Africa, North America, 
Australia, and western Europe, the regions which have featured most prominently in 
the debate about rock art and shamanism. For further geographical coverage, see the 
contributions in Whitley (2001). 


METHOD AND EVIDENCE 


In the practical work of interpretation, researchers are faced with two categories of 
rock arts: in one category are those arts for which we have directly relevant ethnog- 
raphy, and in the other are those for which we have no ethnography whatsoever. 
These categories entail what Tagon and Chippindale (1998) call informed and formal 
methods. In practice, the methods that fall under these respective headings frequently 
coexist. 

The use of ethnography in understanding rock art is seldom, if ever, an easy one- 
to-one process: ethnography itself needs to be interpreted. Indigenous people 
“explain” their rock art images (and indeed everything else) in terms of their own 
thought categories and idioms. Often informants’ statements that appear opaque or 
trivial are, in fact, highly significant. The idioms and metaphors embedded in them 
need to be “decoded” (Lewis-Williams and Challis 2011). 

In instances in which there is no relevant ethnography, Tagon and Chippindale 
(1998) advocate that formal methods must suffice. These include the location of sites 
in the landscape, multivariate analyses, and deciphering the geometry of images (e.g., 
Bradley 1998; Hartley and Wolley Vawser 1998). To these can be added pictured 
evidence for altered states of consciousness (Lewis-Williams 2004; Lewis-Williams 
and Dowson 1993; Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2005). This additional method is no 
simple “quick fix” approach. Ideally, one would look for evidence of all three stages 
of imagery, though not necessarily in equal proportions. For instance, amongst the 
rock engravings (petroglyphs) of the Southern African central plateau, there is an 
abundance of geometric images that are formally consonant with entoptic phenomena 
but very few amongst the rock paintings (pictographs) of the mountainous rim, where 
such geometrics are usually blended with representational imagery that is indisputably 
of shamanic origin (Lewis-Williams 1995). Heinrich Kitiver recorded a subject who 
reported this sort of blending: “one of my legs assumes spiral form.” Another said 
that his lower body became “a truncated cone with spiral windings” (Kltiver 1966:24). 
The value, or meaning, that a community places on geometric mental imagery is, as 
we have seen, culturally accorded, and the proportion of geometric to representa- 
tional rock art imagery consequently varies widely. An absence of geometric imagery 
does not equate with an absence of altered states. 

Nor can every zigzag or grid be uncritically ascribed to a neurological origin. If a 
rock art comprises only geometric forms, researchers can compare the range of motifs 
with the range of entoptic phenomena, as Reichell-Dolmatoff did. They must then 
assess the degree of fit and patterning in the (sub)assemblages and the consequent 
degree of confidence they can have in their conclusion. In addition, other factors 
must be considered, such as the location of the imagery. A spiral above a barbershop 
does not imply altered states, but spirals repeatedly found in passageways leading into 
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Neolithic tombs may well derive from the vortex that experientially leads into stage- 
three hallucinations (Dronfield 1996; Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2005: 260-269). 
Following Reichel-Dolmatoffs work, researchers have identified entoptic forms in 
North American (e.g., Hedges 1992), Siberian (e.g., Rozwadowski 2004), Southern 
African (e.g., Lewis-Williams 1996), and Franco-Cantabrian Upper Palaeolithic rock 
art (e.g., Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1988; and, in more refined form, Lewis- 
Williams 2002). 

Another San example depends not on stage-one geometrics but on stage-three 
somatic experiences: the elongation of certain human figures may be a significant 
indicator of altered states of consciousness (Figure 2.2). There are, of course, presum- 
ably numerous reasons why an image-maker may depict elongated figures, but, 
if those figures have other features that are related to altered states (such as nasal 
bleeding, among the San), then we may conclude that the elongation refers to the 
sensation of rising up, attenuation, and eventual flying that is prominent in trance 
experiences. 


Figure 2.2 San rock painting of an elongated shaman. The dots along the spine indicate 
the rising and “boiling” sensation experienced by shamans in trance (illustration: courtesy of 
the Rock Art Research Institute). 
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In the final analysis, some instances of geometrics and other features of rock art 
may be taken to imply the role of altered states in their making (though not that the 
images were made by people in an altered state). Inevitably, some instances will be 
more persuasive than others because the evidence will be stronger and more diverse 
— but that is, of course, true of all archaeological explanations (see Wylie 
2002:200-210). 


ANIMISM AND SHAMANISM: A SOUTHERN AFRICAN EXAMPLE 


Recently, writers have resurrected the term “animism,” a word coined in the nine- 
teenth century by Sir Edward Tylor. One instance is Thomas Dowson’s argument 
that Southern African San shamanism should be seen as one part of animism (Dowson 
2007, 2009; on animism, see Pedersen 2001; Harvey 2006). 

Importantly, Dowson does not question any of the specifics of the shamanistic 
interpretation of San rock art. He allows that the nineteenth-century and the modern 
Kalahari San ethnography and features of the art point to the form of shamanism 
that the San practiced, and still do practice in parts of the Kalahari Desert. Examples 
of such imagery include human, animal, and “fantasy” figures bleeding from the nose, 
human figures holding their arms in a backward posture, and people transforming 
partially into animals (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004). The ethnography shows that 
these and numerous other iconographic features are indisputably linked to the ritual 
practitioners that the nineteenth-century /Xam San termed /gi:ten (sing. !gi:xa) and 
that the present-day Ju/’hoansi San call n/om kx”ausi (sing. n/om kx”au). Numerous 
modern researchers translate these words as “shamans” (Lewis-Williams 1992; Guen- 
ther 1999; Hewitt 2008). Some writers, however, prefer the word “healers.” Whilst 
this translation is understandable, it should be remembered that San shamans do 
much more than heal. 

The issue, then, is whether the shamanic elements discernible in San rock art are 
simply part of a wider, more inclusive animistic ontology and, importantly, whether 
the art derives from that broader context. Dowson’s proposed version of San animism 
postulates the general circulation of potency, a process that involved a// people and 
not just shamans. He goes on to argue that his animistic view draws animals as sen- 
tient beings into this proposed circulation of potency, the making of rock art by 
people being only one part of the process. It is, after all, the images with which we 
are concerned, not other contexts in which people manipulated potency but did not 
make images. 

The ethnographic evidence suggests a number of reasons why San painters made 
images. They made some to act as “reservoirs of potency” (especially large antelope), 
some to “nail down” malevolent shamans in the form of felines, some to master (and 
to demonstrate to others their mastery of) rain-animals, some, possibly, to create an 
ambience in which their trickster-deity /Kaggen could be sensed, and some to show 
people the turmoil of the spirit realm that they, the shamans, braved on behalf of the 
community (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004). For the San, potency exists in numer- 
ous “powerful” things, ranging from certain animals (especially the eland antelope) 
to insects (such as bees), and specific people (such as shamans and girls at puberty; 
Hollmann 2005, 2007; Lewis-Williams 1981). San shamans harness potency which 
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they obtain from God himself and from animals that they “possess.” Where, then, 
do animals fit into the animistic view? That the San sometimes spoke of animals as 
if they were people is true enough. But does it mean that rhinoceroses that rubbed 
against stones were in any sense involved in the circulation of potency (Lensen-Erz 
2007)? 

It is true that shamans are not the only San people who engage with potency. For 
instance, girls at puberty were said to “possess” the rain’s “magic power” (i.e., 
potency), but did they have anything to do with the making of rock art? In the early 
1980s, I believed that a painting depicting people dancing in a circle around a 
recumbent figure in the KwaZulu-Natal Drakensberg Mountains depicted an Eland 
Bull Dance, the ritual performed at a girl’s puberty (Lewis-Williams 1981:10, 41- 
53). The subsequent discovery of comparable paintings that indisputably (Lewis- 
Williams and Pearce 2004) depict trance dances (e.g., Figure 2.3), and an absence 
of any images that could be clearly linked to girls’ puberty rituals, caused me to 
revise my interpretation (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004: figs. 5.2—5.4): the paint- 
ing that I thought depicted an Eland Bull Dance, in fact depicts a circular trance, or 
healing, dance. 

If girls’ puberty entailed the making of rock art, it is, in the southeastern mountains 
where I principally worked, today difficult to discern images relating directly to that 
ritual. It has, however, been argued that certain motifs in the far north of South 
Africa and, rarely, in the southeastern mountains depict girls’ aprons and so relate to 


Figure 2.3 A San trance, or curing, dance. In the center, a shaman lays hands on a 
recumbent sick person (illustration: courtesy of the Rock Art Research Institute). 
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puberty (Eastwood and Eastwood 2006:131-169; Green and Eastwood 2008). The 
depiction of aprons in some regions rather than the Eland Bull Dance may well have 
referred to girls’ puberty. Still, if girls’ puberty was implicated in the art, we should 
probably have to use the word “shamanistic” rather than “shamanic” because, when- 
ever possible, San shamans, especially older men, play a key role in the Eland Bull 
Dance, dancing the part of the spiritual eland bull that is believed to be attracted to 
the dance (Lewis-Williams 1981:41—-53). 

Acceptance of a San form of animism, then, does not invalidate the multiple fea- 
tures and motifs of San rock art that point directly to ethnographically attested 
features of San shamanic practices and experiences. Animism is a broad context in 
which shamanism may, or may not, exist. 


MYTHOLOGY AND SHAMANISM 


“Mythology” is a blanket interpretation of certain rock arts that is sometimes offered 
as an alternative to shamanism. In this view, mysterious images, such as therianthropes 
and monsters, are dismissed as being simply “mythical.” Without reference to specific 
myths and to details in the images themselves that could be said to link them to 
those myths, I believe the suggestion is vague and should be challenged. 

Contrary to some more recent critiques (e.g., Solomon 1997), the study of San 
mythology has gone hand in hand with recognition of painted features that point 
unequivocally to shamanism. What has emerged is that some (but not all) San myths 
are built on a foundation of ethnographically documented trance experiences (Lewis- 
Williams 1983, 1996, 1997b, 2010a; Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004:109-133; 
Lewis-Williams and Challis 2011). These experiences appear in myths and include 
flight, getting into bags, trembling, passage through water, traveling underground, 
and transformation into animals. People elaborated and arranged these trance ele- 
ments, or “building-blocks,” into mythical narratives. Certain key myths that deal 
with creation and the adventures of the nineteenth-century /Xam San trickster-deity 
are part of the fabric of San shamanistic thought. There is no evidence to suggest 
that these myths, or incidents from them, are in any sense depicted in San rock art; 
rather, it seems that elements of both the art and certain myths derive, fundamentally, 
from shamanic beliefs and experiences. In other parts of the world, myth does provide 
an interpretive framework; for example, in the Pilbara region of Australia (Palmer 
1977). 

For an example of how “mythology” can be invoked to provide a highly general- 
ized and, indeed, false explanation, we turn to the caption to a photograph of San 
rock paintings (Plate 1). In it, Paul Bahn writes: 


Bushman paintings of therianthropes . . . These two small figures, part animal and part 
human, are very elaborate. The left one has an animal head and is finely decorated below 
the waist; in one hand it holds some kind of stick with a pear-shaped attachment. The 
other figure, also animal-headed, seems to be wearing a medium-length kaross (cape), 
and in one hand holds a similar stick with two attachments. Both figures have hoofs 
instead of feet and so are most likely mythical creatures. Some researchers, however, 
interpret them in terms of shamanism. (Bahn 1998: 231) 
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The final sentence seems to imply that the shamanistic explanation is simply a 
guess; the main text accompanying the illustration and its caption makes this plain. 
Bahn, however, ignores significant details of the images. First, the figure on the right 
bleeds from the nose, a feature that, as explicit ethnographic evidence shows, indis- 
putably places the group in a shamanic context (Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2004: 
90ff). Then the fine “decorations” of the figure on the left, which the writer sees as 
some sort of body adornment, actually trail off the leg into heart-shaped forms. The 
“decorations” are therefore clearly conceptual rather than realistic. They comprise 
dots and zigzags — both entoptic forms — and are thus consonant with nasal hemor- 
rhage. They may refer to the tapping sensation that nineteenth-century San spoke of 
experiencing in their bodies and that were a “presentiment” of approaching antelope 
(Bleek and Lloyd 1911: 337). 

Moreover, the painted cordiforms that trail off the leg in fact depict hoof prints 
of rhebok antelope, the same antelope whose heads the figures have and into which 
shamans who “owned” rhebok potency were transformed (Challis 2005). Similarly, 
the “attachments” to both figures’ sticks are also shaped like hoof prints. Hoof prints 
of identifiable species appear in other San paintings. Taken together, all these features 
demonstrate that the figures should not be referred to as vaguely “mythological.” 
They are entirely consistent and illustrative of San trance experience and depict prob- 
ably what the southern nineteenth-century /Xam San called opwaiten-ka {gi:ten, 
shamans of the game who had control over the movement of antelope herds (hence 
the hoof prints). Why would this kind of pattern recognition in the art be disarticu- 
lated from the obvious explanatory architecture of the trance? This example shows 
how obscuring an uninformed, mythological explanation can be. Researchers must 
return to the detailed study of ethnography so that ethnography and art can interact 
and thus reveal meanings otherwise easily — or perhaps overtly — missed. 


NORTH AMERICA 


San rock art researchers are not the only ones who enjoy the luxury of ethnography. 
North American researchers have long demonstrated the link between certain North 
American rock arts and shamanism. North American hunter-gatherer rock art can be 
divided into a number of regional and temporal “styles” (Whitley 2000; Turpin 
2001). Each “style,” or tradition, should be studied separately: there is more regional 
diversity in North American rock art than in Southern African art. Still, some impor- 
tant generalizations can be made. 

David Whitley has shown that there is much ethnography that relates directly or 
obliquely to North American rock art. As in Southern Africa, modern descendants 
have confirmed and augmented the older North American ethnographic texts (Whitley 
2000: 74). Two types of rock art have been identified in California; they may be 
respectively called “shamanic” and “shamanistic.” In one part of California, rock art 
was associated with shamans’ vision quests, which were conducted at an isolated spot 
(Whitley et al. 1999). An altered state of consciousness was induced by fasting, 
dancing, the pain of biting red ants, intense concentration, and, sometimes, halluci- 
nogens, including tobacco. Visions could also come in dreams. After receiving visions 
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of their tutelary spirits, shamans made pictures of them as soon as they could to avoid 
forgetting any part of their vision (see Figure 34.1). 

The point made earlier about the need to interpret ethnography that is couched 
in the idioms of a particular culture is well illustrated here. Whilst some Native 
American peoples stated explicitly that the images were made by shamans and were 
indeed known as “shamans’ marks,” others spoke of the images being made by “water 
babies,” “rock babies,” or “mountain dwarfs.” Deeper understanding reveals that 
these beings were not simply and superficially “mythological”; rather, they were 
potent shamans’ spirit-helpers that were seen only in altered states of consciousness. 
The actions of a shaman and his spirit-helper, such as painting, were considered to 
be a unity; it was a metaphorical expression to say that the images were made by 
“water babies” (Whitley 2000:75). 

The rocks where shamans depicted their visions were considered a portal into the 
spirit realm. Some Native American peoples speak of seeing a portal opening before 
them in the rock; at other times, they see only rocks. Entry into the spirit world may 
be spoken of as going underwater. Once inside the rock, the California shaman passed 
through a tunnel, guarded by dangerous animals, an equivalent of the vortex. After 
being instructed in a “large house” filled with “wealth,” the initiate emerges some 
distance from where he entered the earth; he is now accompanied by his newly 
acquired animal-helper. He then begins to heal people (Whitley 2000). 

The Southwest Painted pictographic art is, by contrast, shamanistic rather than 
shamanic. It was associated with puberty ceremonies during which boys and girls 
were separately taught religious and moral precepts. As part of the ceremony, they 
ingested hallucinogens so that they could receive spirit-helpers. They then raced 
to a rocky place and there painted the spirit-helpers they had received. The girls’ 
paintings included red geometric designs, especially diamond chains and zigzags (said 
to represent rattlesnakes). Less is known about the boys’ paintings, but they are 
thought to have made the images, including circles, nested curves, and crude human 


figures, after ingesting jimsonweed. Again, the relevance of entoptic imagery is clearly 
linked. 


ANALOGY 


The study of North American, Southern African, and Australian rock arts is often 
aided by ethnography that is directly relevant and linked to the actual imagery. In 
other parts of the world (including much of Australia, Africa, and America), research- 
ers are faced with the problems and limitations of analogic reasoning. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, Salomon Reinach (1899) established the use of analogy by 
citing Australian ethnography in reference to Upper Paleolithic art. 

Today, the use of analogy is more sophisticated. In a seminal article, Alison Wylie 
(1988) has distinguished between “simple” analogies and those that depend upon 
“relations of relevance”; that is, a relationship between two elements that must (or 
almost certainly) have obtained in the present and in the past. This form of argument 
is one component of a sophisticated approach to the use of analogy in Upper Paleo- 
lithic art (Lewis-Williams 1991). 
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The notion that Upper Paleolithic art was shamanic was not new when it was re- 
presented with new lines of evidence (Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1988; Clottes and 
Lewis-Williams 1998; Lewis-Williams 2002). The resulting debate has been long, 
complex, and occasionally acrimonious (Clottes and Lewis-Williams 2001). Very 
briefly, the argument is that Upper Paleolithic people had to come to terms with 
shifting consciousness, as do all human beings. In doing so, they conceived of a tiered 
cosmos: spirit realms above and below the level of daily life (cf. Helskog 1999). 
Entering caves was thought of as penetrating a nether spirit realm. Because subter- 
ranean images of animals often appear to be integrated with or to be coming out of 
the rock face, it was argued that people went into the nether realm to seek spirit 
animals that were probably “animal-helpers” or were believed to possess supernatural 
potency. This practice may have been part of initiation into a special group of people 
or as a renewal ritual that was performed on special occasions. Some imagery appears 
to have been viewed by many people, some by only a few, and some to have been 
part of social contestation (Lewis-Williams 1997a). 

Neuropsychology played a role in the development of a multi-strand argument 
(Wylie 1989). Images that could be related to the three stages of altered conscious- 
ness were identified, and the projection of mental imagery onto surfaces was proposed 
as the origin of two-dimensional painted and engraved images. 

Analyses of motif frequency have shown that there was (as would be expected) 
change during the twenty and more thousand years of Upper Paleolithic art and, 
moreover, that totemism is unlikely to have been the context of its making (Sauvet 
et al. 2009). Derek Hodgson (2008:350) has suggested neural mechanisms that gave 
rise to “hyperimagery” and that were induced by “highly focused and prolonged 
concentration . . . reinforced by hunger... fatigue, sleep deprivation as well as 
various kinds of psychological stress.” Whether such conditions can be termed altered 
states of consciousness and whether they could be part of a form of shamanism (as 
seems to be the case) are matters currently open to debate. 


“UNUSUAL AND PECULIAR” 


Two approaches to all this evidence and debate are possible. One is to explore the 
social production and contestation of rock art knowledge (a branch of the philosophy 
of science). The other is to discuss issues of theory, method, and technique as dispas- 
sionately as possible. Although this chapter has aimed to follow the second approach, 
it would be unrealistic to ignore entirely the social context of the debate on shaman- 
ism as an organizing principle for the production of some rock art. Christopher 
Chippindale has characterized it as “unusual, peculiar and deeply unsatisfactory” and 
has identified “a habitual discourtesy to colleagues” (Chippindale 2003: 219). In the 
particular episode of the debate to which he was responding, he wrote that he was 
inclined to discount certain writers’ arguments “entirely, as likely to be too much 
based on partisan presuppositions rather than on open-minded consideration of the 
material information” (Chippindale 2003:219). Mari Womack, in a comparable 
response to an attack on anthropologists’ use of the word “shaman,” concluded that 
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the “subtext” of anthropological debate on the word “is turf and tenure” (Womack 
2001:7). 

An even more deplorable feature of the debate is the accusation that shamanism 
is merely a racist construct that Westerners use to represent and denigrate “the other” 
— that is, people living in differently constructed communities whom they consider 
inferior. The denunciation of researchers with whom one does not agree as racist is, 
of course, itself a form of “othering” — the critics are constructing their own desired 
identity vis-a-vis the academic “other.” 


MOVING FORWARD 


It has been suggested that shamanic and shamanistic interpretations have reached an 
“impasse” or are “deadlocked.” This conclusion takes no account of the diversity and 
sheer volume of the painted and engraved evidence and, in addition, ethnography 
that is available to researchers but that is still untapped: for instance, only a small 
fraction of San rock art has been analyzed in the literature. It is truer to say that 
writers who do not actively engage in the field with the abundance of evidence that 
awaits their attention find it difficult to say something new. What is needed in some 
rock art contexts is not another overall, blanket interpretation of the art, but rather 
attention to the many unaddressed issues. For example, we still need to uncover the 
principles that guided painters when, generation after generation, they added to 
complex accumulations of images. 

As stressed at the beginning of this discussion, shamanism is not a single mono- 
lithic, universal belief and ritual system that can be imposed on rock arts. There are 
many “shamanisms.” Rather than simply declaring a rock art to be shamanic or sha- 
manistic, researchers should seek out the individuality of each. Diversity within 
shamanism worldwide is as important as its continuities. 

A vast corpus of art and ethnography awaits researchers worldwide. They need to 
discover which rock arts were probably associated with shamanism — and which were 
not. Sensitively deployed, the shamanistic interpretation allows the individuality 
of sites to emerge: some were divided into what seems to have been discrete ritual 
areas (e.g., the Upper Paleolithic caves Lascaux and Les Trois Fréres), while others 
that have fewer discrete areas were exploited in other ways (many sites in Southern 
Africa). Differentially used, sites and their images could become templates for social 
discrimination (Lewis-Williams 2002:228-286, 2010b:207-231). Shamanistic inter- 
pretations are not dead-ends: they can be foundations for further inquiries. 
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Cae Patterns, and Peyote 
in the Lower Pecos 
Canyonlands of 
Texas 
Carolyn E. Boyd 
ABSTRACT 


The 4,000-year-old rock art of the Lower Pecos Canyonlands of southwest Texas and 
northern Mexico is well ordered, highly patterned, and compositionally intricate. Inter- 
pretation of this ancient rock art would appear to be beyond explanation. However, the 
presence of recurring patterns and the compositional nature of the rock art beg explana- 
tion. This chapter presents a research approach that can be used to infer meaning from 
rock art for which there is no direct ethnographic information. Application of this 
method has led to the identification of peyotism and associated myths in the rock art of 
the Lower Pecos. 


The Lower Pecos Canyonlands of southwestern Texas and Coahuila, Mexico are 
centered near the confluence of the Pecos River with the Rio Grande (Figure 3.1). 
This region provides a well-preserved 11,000-year record of forager lifeways. Rock- 
shelters with dry deposits house perishable implements, sandals, mats, painted pebbles, 
figurines, and stone tools, along with midden deposits of desiccated plant remains, 
coprolites, animal bones, and fire-cracked rock. Depicted on the walls of these rock- 
shelters are polychrome murals ranging in age from 4,200 BP to the time of European 
contact. Over 250 rock-shelters in the region are known to contain rock art; new 
sites are discovered each year. 
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Figure 3.1 The Lower Pecos Canyonlands of southwest Texas and northern Mexico. The 
southern limits of the region are undefined (map: Kerza Prewitt). 


The vast majority of the art was produced during the transition between the Middle 
and Late Archaic period and is collectively referred to as the Pecos River style. The 
presence of an organic binder in the paint has made it possible to get radiocarbon 
ages through accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS). Twenty-five AMS dates have 
been obtained; they range from 2,950 to 4,200 BP (Rowe 2009). 

The Pecos River style consists of polychrome and monochrome anthropomorphic 
or human-like figures accompanied by animals, such as deer and felines, as well as an 
assortment of enigmatic designs. The artists used an array of earth colors to create 
elaborate murals that are impressive both in the level of skill required to produce 
them and in sheer size and complexity. Many of these panels are over 30 m long, 
and some of the anthropomorphs are 7 m tall — a feat requiring significant planning 
as well as the construction of scaffolding and use of ladders. Other panels are quite 
small, tucked away in secluded alcoves high above the canyon floor. 

Why did artists thousands of years ago spend time, energy, and resources in the 
production of complex, polychromatic rock art panels and what do they represent? 
Initial efforts to interpret the rock art of the Lower Pecos Canyonlands suggested 
that the art represented a hunting cult or medicine society (Kelley 1950; Campbell 
1958). A subsequent hypothesis, one that has received much favor, is that anthro- 
pomorphic figures so prevalent in the rock art represent shamans documenting 
visionary experiences. W. W. Newcomb (Kirkland and Newcomb 1967:79-80) 
argued that “one can readily imagine that the custom of painting shelter walls in the 
lower Pecos country may have originated when a shaman emerging from a trance, 
very possibly induced by mescal beans, attempted to visualize his hallucination or 
dreams by a rude painting.” Solveig Turpin has been a major proponent of this 
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hypothesis. She maintains that Newcomb presented a reasoned argument and that 
three primary tenets of shamanism are portrayed in the art: the power of magical 
flight; the ability to transform into the form of an animal familiar; and travel between 
parallel supernatural and natural realms through an axis mundi (Turpin 1995:547),. 

It was generally accepted, however, that any attempt to interpret Pecos River style 
rock art, beyond shamanism, would be, at best, speculative. The prevailing wisdom 
for decades was that “contemporary values are so far removed from those of ancient 
artists that any attempt at interpretation can only be speculative . . . The meanings 
are lost when the culture comes to an end” (Shafer 1986:146). So there you have 
it: the meaning of the art was lost with the artists who produced it. This “narrow” 
view furthered purely descriptive studies and exonerated archaeologists from engag- 
ing in general anthropological discussions of how rock art relates to hunter-gatherer 
archaeology. What we lacked, however, was a way to get at it, a method to elucidate 
meaning from 4,000-year-old art for which there is no direct ethnographic 
knowledge. 

In 1996, Phil Dering and I published an article entitled “Medicinal and Halluci- 
nogenic Plants Identified in the Sediments and the Pictographs of the Lower Pecos, 
Texas Archaic” (Boyd and Dering 1996). In this article, we demonstrated the inter- 
pretative potential of a method utilizing bridging arguments that link iconographic 
patterns in the art with textual, ethnographically documented behavioral patterns. 
Examining the Pecos River style art in conjunction with the plant remains aided in 
the interpretation of both assemblages and expanded our understanding of the role 
that each played in the lives of the region’s people. Although we were not the first 
to suggest that plants with psychotropic properties were used by Archaic peoples of 
the Lower Pecos (see Campbell 1958), we were the first to argue for the practice 
of peyotism in the Lower Pecos 4,000 years ago: the ritual use of Lophophora wil- 
liamsit (peyote cactus). I further developed the peyotism argument in subsequent 
publications (Boyd 1998, 2003, 2010), and return to it here with the aim of illustrat- 
ing a method that can be used to interpret rock art from other regions of the world 
as well. 


THE METHOD 


Rock art is an integral component of the archaeological record and thus should be 
subject to appropriate methods of analysis. Pictographic panels painted on rock- 
shelter walls and cliff faces are non-portable artifacts or features. An archaeological 
feature is a facility or a group of functionally related artifacts or ecofacts, such as a 
bedrock mortar, a cooking pit, the collective remains of a knapping station, or a rock 
art mural. Description of the structure and context of the feature is a necessary pre- 
requisite to understanding its function. The method modeled below was designed to 
describe and infer behavior from Pecos River style rock art as a feature in the archaeo- 
logical record. 
The steps in the method include: 


1 Conduct an analysis of the rock art assemblage in order to identify patterns and 
develop research questions based on the patterns. 
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2 Conduct an ethnographic review to identify modern analogues that can be used 
to inductively formulate hypotheses to explain patterning identified in step 1. 

3 Construct deductive arguments that translate hypotheses developed during step 
2 into specific expectations that can be tested. 


STEP 1: FEATURE ANALYSIS 


Just as detectives look for patterns to solve crimes, and cryptologists look for patterns 
to break secret codes, I look for patterns to interpret rock art. I begin by document- 
ing the rock art panel in detail, capturing each pictographic element, the attributes 
of that element, and its contextual relationship to other imagery in the panel. 
None of the rock art panels we have analyzed thus far represents a random collection 
of images. Rather, they represent compositions, the planned arrangement of picto- 
graphic elements to form a work of art. In some cases, multiple compositions may 
be represented at a site. In other instances, the entire rock art panel represents a 
single, highly complex, well-executed composition (Plate 2). This documentation 
method is essential to determine the number and scale of rock art compositions. 

Drawing or painting each pictographic element in a rock art panel increases aware- 
ness of imagery content. It also helps to identify variation and consistency in artistic 
styles, recurring patterns, and anomalies in the art. I define an element as a single 
pictographic component of a rock art panel, such as an anthropomorph, an animal, 
a spear-thrower, or a geometric form. Data collected on elements during production 
of the renderings are used to identify motifs, which I define as recurring themes 
in the rock art that contain two or more of the same pictographic elements. I docu- 
ment the distribution of pictographic elements and motifs within a single panel and 
among several panels, noting their presence or absence throughout the region. The 
resulting analysis is invaluable in identifying broader patterns in motif distribution 
and association across the landscape. These patterns constitute empirical data that 
can be used to develop specific research questions. 

One of the most ubiquitous patterns I identified during feature analyses of 
Lower Pecos rock art combines the following pictographic elements: antlered anthro- 
pomorphs with dots on the tips of their antler tines; deer, most of the time 
spear-impaled and, in some cases, with dots decorating their body or attached to 
their antler tines; and dots or circles that are impaled and sometimes portrayed with 
lines spreading outward from the center, resembling a sun burst. I have identified 
these pictographic elements at numerous sites within the region, including, but not 
limited to, those described and illustrated here. Although several examples provided 
below have been discussed in previous publications, newly identified ones are included 
as well. 


e Halo Shelter (41VV1230): a black and red anthropomorph is portrayed wearing 
red antlers bedecked with black dots on the ends of the antler tines. Beneath this 
figure are numerous dots, each impaled with what appears to be a spear. To the 
left of these figures is a row of deer (Plate 3). 

e White Shaman Shelter (41VV124): a small polychromatic anthropomorph is also 
adorned with a red antler rack bedecked with black dots. Immediately above this 
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0 20cm 
Figure 3.2 White Shaman Shelter: an antlered anthropomorph with black dots attached to 
its antler tines is portrayed passing through a serpentine arch. Associated with this 
anthropomorphic figure are impaled dots and an impaled deer whose body is covered with 
black dots (illustration: Carolyn E. Boyd). 


figure is an impaled deer whose body is covered with black dots. To the left of 
these two figures are three impaled dots (Figure 3.2). 

e¢ Cedar Springs (41 VV696): an anthropomorph painted in red, black, yellow, and 
white is portrayed with red antlers tipped in black. Although not immediately 
adjacent to this figure, impaled dots, impaled deer, and a deer with dots attached 
to its antler tines are present in the rock art assemblage at this site (Figure 3.3). 

e Fate Bell (41VV74): a large, winged anthropomorph is depicted with red antlers 
bearing black dots on the ends of each tine. Beneath this figure are impaled, 
bursting red dots. Also in the rock art assemblage at Fate Bell is a row of antlered 
deer heads surrounded by impaled dots. 

e Panther Cave (41VV83): a row of bursting, impaled dots is adjacent to a 
series of impaled deer. Located immediately above the impaled dots is an anthro- 
pomorph wielding an atlatl and spear. At the tip of the spear is a deer with its 
mouth open. Between the spear and the deer’s open mouth is a large red dot 
(Figure 3.4). 

e Black Cave (41VV76): a large, polychromatic anthropomorph is portrayed with 
an antler rack attached to it right arm. The antler rack is red with black dots at 
the tips of each tine. Surrounding this figure are impaled deer and a large, 
impaled, bursting dot (Figure 3.5). 


STEP 2: ETHNOGRAPHIC REVIEW AND FORMULATING HYPOTHESES 


The next step is the most challenging: interpretation, explanation, and reconstruction 
of past lifeways from the patterns identified during the feature analysis — essentially 
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Figure 3.3 Cedar Springs: a small red deer with red dots attached to its antler tines 
(illustration: Carolyn E. Boyd). 
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Figure 3.4 Panther Cave: impaled deer and impaled dots are arranged beneath an antlered 
deer with a dot located immediately in front of its mouth (illustration: Carolyn E. Boyd). 
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Figure 3.5 Black Cave: a large anthropomorphic figure is portrayed with an antler rack 
attached to its arm. This figure is surrounded by impaled deer and a large impaled dot 
(illustration: Carolyn E. Boyd). 


the inferential stage. How can we explain the patterning we have observed in the 
archaeological record? What is the meaning and function of the recurring picto- 
graphic association of deer, impaled dots, and antlered anthropomorphs with dots 
on the tip of their antler tines? If we had fallen victim to the prevailing wisdom in 
Lower Pecos archaeology that “meanings are lost when the culture comes to an end,” 
and the ever-present shadow of the tautology of analogical reasoning, our search for 
an explanation of the patterns would have gone no further. 

It is true that direct information about the rock art is unavailable; the people who 
produced the art thousands of years ago are not here to explain it for themselves. 
But it is naive to think that the myths, histories, and belief systems died with the 
people who produced the rock art. Peter Furst, in a discussion of West Mexican art, 
says: 


Explanations must be sought on a different plane if we are ever to move beyond seriation 
and description ... But this requires something more than merely examining what 
seems obvious or logical within our ken. It requires knowledge of and insight into the 
shared symbolic world of the American Indian, prehistoric and contemporary, and more 
appreciation of the astonishing durability of this ancient ideological universe through 
time than some of us are evidently ready to grant. (Furst 1974:134) 


Lopez-Austin (1997) saw this “shared symbolic world” as an archaic core that was 
common to most Mesoamerican belief systems. He demonstrated this through an 
analysis of contemporary native religions throughout Mexico, including the Tzotzil 
Maya, Nahua, Otomi, Tepehua, Totonac, and Huichol. He notes (1997:5) that these 
contemporary religions “are clearly not simply versions of pre-Hispanic thought and 
practices, but rather, despite strong Christian influence, they are part of ancient 
Mesoamerican traditions,” and, despite the presence of differing elements among 
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these religions, there exists a “hard nucleus with components that were very resistant 
to historical change. They were almost unchangeable.” The actors and the details 
may change, but at the core, basic story lines and concepts have an amazing resilience 
to forces of change. Myths and histories live on as part of a deeply rooted, shared 
symbolic world among American Indians. If this is true, historical accounts and eth- 
nographic observations of indigenous groups living in Mesoamerica and the American 
Southwest can provide useful information for formulating hypotheses to explain pat- 
terning in the rock art of the Lower Pecos. 

Formulating these hypotheses requires linking patterns in human behavior identi- 
fied in ethnography to empirical data generated through analysis of the rock art 
assemblage. By comparing similarities between the understood concepts (ethnogra- 
phy) and new concepts (archaeological data), we can formulate hypotheses that 
breathe life into images of the past. The shared patterns serve as an interpretative 
bridge between the past and the present. 

As discussed above, the iconographic pattern identified during the feature analysis 
is composed of deer, impaled dots, and antlered anthropomorphs with dots on their 
antler tines. A similar pattern emerged during my analysis of ethnographic literature, 
historical accounts, and material culture of past and present societies in Mesoamerica 
and the American Southwest. This recurring theme is associated with peyotism: the 
ritual use of peyote cactus (Lophophora williamsii). Elements of the ethnographic 
motif include: (a) use of peyote as sacrament, medicine, and bridge to the otherworld; 
(b) unification of peyote with deer; and (c) the ceremonial hunt for peyote. Below, 
I will present a brief discussion of the botany of peyote followed by a summary of 
the ethnographic findings used to formulate the peyotism hypothesis. 

Peyote is a spherical, spineless, chalky blue-green cactus with a height of less than 
5 cm and a diameter of seldom more than 6-8 cm. The plant’s geographic range 
occurs in northeastern and central Mexico and along the Texas borderlands, including 
the Lower Pecos Canyonlands (Boke and Anderson 1970; Morgan 1983). The cactus 
is harvested by slicing off the small exposed crown. When dried, segments of the 
cactus resemble hard, brownish disks that are referred to as peyote buttons. Although 
more than 30 alkaloids have been chemically identified in peyote, the major active 
alkaloid — mescaline — is capable of producing psychic effects and hallucinations in 
humans (Anderson 1996). To Native Americans, however, peyote is not a hallucino- 
genic drug, but a medicine, a sacrament; it is the embodiment of spirit. 

Peyote and the desire for rain are at the center of life and religion for the Huichol 
Indians of Mexico. The Huichol today live predominantly in the states of Jalisco and 
Nayarit within the rugged Sierra Madre Occidental region. According to Huichol 
tradition, their foraging ancestors migrated into this area from their homeland, 
Wiriktita — the land where the peyote grows. They are one of the few indigenous 
groups whose pre-contact religion has remained relatively intact with only minimal 
acquiescence to the hegemony of Christianity (Lopez-Austin 1997). 

According to Huichol myth, peyote and rain sprang forth from the deer. The two 
— peyote and deer — are one, an inseparable sacred symbol. The peyote-deer is sacri- 
ficed so that there will be rain (Lumholtz 1900). Likewise, there is a close association 
between the souls of the ancestors and both deer and peyote. When the Ancestors 
of the first peyote pilgrimage arrived at Dawn Mountain in Wirikita, the sacred Deer 
gave up its body and allowed itself to be slain by the hunters. Its body then turned 
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Figure 3.6 Huichol yarn painting by Chavelo Gonzalez, illustrating the transformation of 
the sacred deer into peyote. Partial rendering of yarn painting redrawn by Carolyn E. Boyd 
from Furst (2006). 


into peyote (Figure 3.6). “Voluntarily, because it felt pity for the hunters, Deer gave 
in and, through its self-sacrifice, became transformed into peyote. The hunters ate 
the deer, now peyote, and had a vision of the beautiful first sunrise” (Neurath 
2005b:588). 

Annual pilgrimages are made to Dawn Mountain prior to spring rain-bringing 
ceremonies to collect peyote from the antlers of the deer and to re-enact the journey 
made by the first ancestors, a journey that led to the birth of peyote, the birth of the 
sun, the establishment of the seasons, and the creation of the cosmos. According to 
the Huichol, the manner in which this ritual is conducted has not changed since the 
times of the deified ancestors (Lumholtz 1900, 1902; Zingg 1938/1977; Myerhoff 
1974; Benitez 1975; Negrin 1975; Furst and Anguiano 1976; Schaefer and Furst 
1996; Neurath 2000, 2005a, b, c). 

The leader of the Huichol pilgrims, the mara’akame (shaman), always becomes 
Tatewari, Grandfather Fire, one of the deified ancestors. Tatewari is believed to have 
been the first shaman, and is said to be the only one with the power to open and 
close the door to the Otherworld (Lumholtz 1900). Tatewari carries both the antler 
rack of the sacred Deer, Tamatsi Kauyumari, and the weapon that will be used to 
slay him in Wirikita (Myerhoff 1974; Benitez 1975). 
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Kauyumiari, who is both culture hero and divine being, is the intermediary between 
the shaman and the gods, and serves as the guide and protector of the pilgrims 
along the journey. He is also the one who “put the world into shape, and had to 
fight with the people of the underworld to accomplish his purpose” (Lumbholtz 
1900:12). He is envisaged in the form of a deer and as a man wearing antlers (Lum- 
holtz 1900; Furst 1972; Myerhoff 1974; Benitez 1975). Tamatsi Kauyumari is a dual 
figure in every sense of the word: he is both predator (leader of the hunt - Tatewari) 
and prey (the deer that sacrifices himself to the hunters - Kauyumari). The Huichol 
describe him as follows: 


We call him Kauyumari. We call him Maxa Kwaxi. It is all one. Kauyumiari aids Grand- 
father Fire. He aids Father Sun. He guides the mara’akame in what must be done. So 
that the peyote can be hunted. So that the mara’akdme can take the peyote from the 
horns of the deer, there in Wiriktta. (Myerhoff 1974:87) 


When the pilgrims arrive in their homeland, they set out in search of the cactus, liter- 
ally stalking their prey. When found, the leader of the pilgrims shoots the peyote-deer 
with an arrow. The top, button-shaped portion of the cactus is collected by the 
pilgrims. The finest peyotes are selected and attached to an antler rack representing 
the sacred Deer. 

The association of deer with peyote, although less direct, is also present among 
the Papago. Ruth Underhill (1969[1946]:264) observed that Papago “shamans 
owned love magic. A ‘mushroom’ which corresponds with the Huichol description 
of peyote, was a strong love charm. A man stalked it like a deer, and shot it with an 
arrow before it had a chance to disappear into the ground.” Also, according to 
Underhill (1969[1946]), there is a mysterious connection between an unidentified 
plant used by the Papago as an intoxicant, known as pihuri, and deer. She suggests 
that the Papago pihuri may be analogous to the Huichol ikuri (peyote). 

The association of deer and peyote is also present in ritual foot races conducted 
by various Mexican groups. The use of peyote to increase stamina during ritual racing 
is known among the Tarahumara, Huichol, Tamaulipecan, and Axacee tribes. The 
Tarahumara and Huichol carry the peyote-deer during ritual foot races. The associa- 
tion of deer and peyote is even more direct among the Axacee, who tie strips of deer 
hide or hooves to their insteps during a race (Lumholtz 1902; La Barre 1975). 

The peyote-deer relationship is also represented in the modern peyote religion of 
the Native American Church. In the United States, many members of the Native 
American Church make a pilgrimage to southern Texas or northern Mexico to collect 
peyote for use in ceremonies. The peyote, however, will not reveal itself to the pil- 
grims until after they have prayed: at that time, “it may appear in the form of a man 
or deer, leaving the plants behind” (Underhill 1952:144). 

In all of the above examples, deer and peyote are united; the most fully developed 
relationship being exemplified in Huichol ethnography where peyote, brought to the 
ancestors by the sacred Deer, is hunted and slain. These shared patterns, both in 
the rock art and the ethnography, beg explanation and provide the basis for develop- 
ing hypotheses regarding the function and meaning of the rock art. Based on the 
information gleaned from ethnography, I have proposed the following hypotheses 
for the pictographic motif: rock art patterns consisting of deer, impaled dots, and 
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antlered anthropomorphs with dots on their antler tines represent a metaphorical 
relationship between deer and peyote and provide evidence for the practice of peyo- 
tism in the Lower Pecos Canyonlands 4,000 years ago. 


STEP 3: TESTING HYPOTHESES 


Hypotheses such as these are abstract statements and cannot be tested directly; they 
must be translated into a testable form. Since we cannot verify hypotheses, only the 
empirical implications and material consequences of hypotheses, we must develop 
deductive arguments that can be tested. Deductive arguments generally take the form 
of ifthen statements. Jfthe hypothesis stated above is true, then we expect to observe 
the following outcomes. For example: #f peyotism was practiced in the Lower Pecos 
then peyote should grow within the Lower Pecos region and we should find peyote 
and artifacts associated with the practice of peyotism in the archaeological deposits. 

In this phase of analysis, I step back and ask a series of questions. For example, 
does peyote grow in the Lower Pecos Canyonlands and what do we know about the 
origins of peyotism? Has peyote been recovered from archaeological deposits in 
the region? Why are these seemingly disparate elements — a cactus (peyote) and a 
mammal (deer) — united? Why would hunter-gatherers (not agriculturalists) that live 
along waterways in the Lower Pecos Canyonlands with abundant water supply sac- 
rifice the peyote-deer to bring rain? And, finally, does this interpretation aid in the 
interpretation of other pictographic elements in the rock art. Let us start at the begin- 
ning, the origins of peyotism. 

Considerable controversy exists regarding the origins of peyotism and the content 
of the earlier cult from which it emerged. From pre-Conquest time to early in the 
nineteenth century, various groups located in Mexico and Texas either utilized or 
were familiar with peyote.’ The earliest historical reference to peyotism in Mexico 
was made in the 1560s by Friar Bernardino de Sahagtin (Sahagtin 1950-1969). In 
his General History of the Things of New Spain, he credits the primitive nomadic tribes 
of northern Mexico, the “Teochichimeca,” with the discovery of the hallucinogenic 
properties of peyote. The Teochichimeca peyote ceremony described by Sahagtn 
shares many features with peyote ceremonies conducted by modern Huichol Indians 
of northern Mexico (Furst 1974; Myerhoff 1974; La Barre 1975; Stewart 1987). 
Schaefer and Furst (1996:23) maintain that the contemporary Huichol peyote ritual 
is “the last intact survivor of a very old Chichimec/Desert Culture peyote complex.” 
Ancestors of the modern Huichol are believed to have migrated as nomadic Chich- 
imec hunters into the Sierra Madre Occidentals from a northern homeland (Schaefer 
and Furst 1996). 

The earliest documented account of peyote use in the United States was made in 
1709 among the Caddo Indians of east Texas, several hundred miles north of the 
growing range for peyote. However, peyotism in the United States is recognized as 
having its origins in northern Mexico or southern Texas along the Rio Grande, near 
the northern limits of the natural growth range of peyote (Stewart 1974, 1987; La 
Barre 1975; Hultkrantz 1997). 

During historic times, various Indian groups, such as Comanches and Kiowas and 
tribes from Oklahoma, journeyed to the Lower Pecos Canyonlands to harvest peyote 
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for ceremonial use. The Comanches and the Kiowas reportedly collected peyote along 
the Rio Grande and Pecos River (Slotkin 1951, 1955; Stewart 1987). Ninety-year-old 
“Pete” Billings, who grew up in the Lower Pecos, remembers seeing the Indians 
come to collect peyote from hillsides in the region (personal communication, 2008). 
According to Jack R. Skiles, a botanist and historian who grew up in the region, 
Indians from Oklahoma made trips to the Lower Pecos for many years (during the 
1930s) gathering peyote for use in their religious ceremonies (Skiles, cited in Stewart 
1987:13 and personal communication, 1998). 

As stated above, if peyotism was practiced in the Lower Pecos, then we should 
expect to find peyote and artifacts ethnographically associated with the practice of 
peyotism in the archaeological deposits. This is, indeed, the case. George Martin 
(1933) recovered three peyote specimens from the deposits of the Shumla Caves. 
“The three Shumla Caves’ specimens are not simply desiccated crowns of peyote 
cacti... but are aggregates of ground peyote mixed with other plant materials to 
form flattened hemispheres vaguely resembling peyote buttons” and “appear to be 
manufactured peyote effigies” (Terry et al. 2006:1017). The three specimens contain 
comparable amounts of alkaloids and have statistically indistinguishable radiocarbon 
ages with a weighted mean of 5,195 + 20 carbon-14 years BP, approximately 1,000 
years prior to the earliest dates for the Pecos River style paintings (Terry et al. 2006). 
Additionally, several items of material culture recovered from Shumla Cave excava- 
tions are similar to paraphernalia used in peyote ceremonies by various aboriginal 
groups. These include rasping sticks made from either bone or wood, a rattle made 
from deer scapula, a pouch and reed tubes containing cedar incense, and feather 
plumes (Lumholtz 1900, 1902; LaBarre 1975). 

So what of the question relating to deer and peyote as an inseparable sacred 
symbol? An examination of deer and peyote ecology and the effects of peyote con- 
sumption suggests that these seemingly disparate elements may not be so disparate 
after all. Today, as in 1900 when Carl Lumholtz conducted research in Mesoamerica, 
the Huichol sacrifice the peyote-deer as an offering to the gods to bring rain and 
insure against drought. They believe peyote must be offered to the gods every year, 
“or they would be unable to catch deer: consequently it would not rain . . . ” (Lum- 
holtz 1900:23). I have proposed that a ritual among prehistoric hunter-gatherers of 
the lower Pecos River region may have existed that was similar to the ritual of the 
Huichol. So what is the ecological relationship between peyote, deer, and rain? Such 
an ecological relationship could be used to explain the peyote/deer/rain complex 
among hunter-gatherers of the lower Pecos, and perhaps also provide an explanation 
for the relationship of these three elements in the ethnographic literature. 

Rainfall in the lower Pecos is sporadic and unpredictable, usually occurring between 
the spring and fall and often taking the form of torrential rains of short duration 
during the summer. These rains increase the production of desert ephemerals and 
trigger leafing and flowering of important forage plants and fruit-bearing shrubs. In 
the Chihuahuan Desert, deer ecology shows that they travel rapidly to a given area 
soon after rainfall to eat the emerging vegetation. Deer have been documented to 
leave dry-season homes where no rain has fallen and travel as far as 32 km to an area 
that has received rain just three days prior. Deer do not travel to seek more nutritious 
forage or a better habitat, but the fresh new feed that appears after rain. When rain 
comes, deer also come — and sometimes from considerable distances (Rautenstrauch 
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and Krausman 1989). Therefore, rainfall not only increases plant food availability, 
but game availability as well. 

Rainfall also brings peyote. The peyote cactus grows in shrub microenvironments 
on east- and south-facing slopes which receive moisture from prevailing Gulf of 
Mexico winds. During dry periods, peyote disappears below the ground surface and 
is difficult to find. Immediately after rain, however, the peyote swells and becomes 
visible on the surface of the ground (Benitez 1975; Morgan 1983). Thus, ecologi- 
cally, we can propose that there is a relationship between deer, peyote, and rain. 
When rain occurs, deer come and peyote appears on the ground where the deer have 
been feeding on fresh vegetation. There is a Huichol saying that wherever the deer 
has stepped, peyote will grow in his tracks (Zingg 2004). In contrast to bringing rain 
for crops, the peyote-deer may have been sacrificed by the people of the Lower Pecos 
to bring rain, peyote, and increase the quantity of wild plant foods and animals avail- 
able for harvest. 

Another connection has been noted between peyote and deer. R. E. Schultes 
(1938:699) proposed that “[p]eyote plants are normally unicephalous, but age and 
injury may cause them to become polycephalous, assuming bizarre shapes, often 
resembling a deer-hoof imprint, a circumstance which may account for the close 
association of peyote with the deer in Mexican mythology.” 

Peyote is widely used as a stimulant in Mexico. Individuals who take peyote claim 
that it allows them to overcome great fatigue and endure hunger and thirst for several 
days (Schultes 1938; Aberle 1966; La Barre 1975). These physiological effects of 
peyote consumption may represent a physical basis for the connection of peyote with 
deer and rain. As an appetite suppressor, peyote is meat — and, perhaps more specifi- 
cally, it may be deer meat. As for its ability to alleviate thirst, peyote is water or rain. 

The ultimate test is whether or not the interpretation offered for the pattern pro- 
vides greater understanding of associated pictographic elements and motifs within a 
panel. In previous publications, I presented an interpretation for another pictographic 
motif in Pecos River style rock art (Boyd 1996, 2003). The elements of that motif 
include a serpentine arch with an opening at its apex and an anthropomorphic figure 
emerging or descending through the apex. The working hypothesis for this recurring 
motif was that it portrays shamanic, otherworld journeys between cosmic regions. 
The serpentine arch is analogous to the serpent as the gateway to the otherworld. It 
represents the earth’s surface that overlies the underworld, the land of the ancestors. 
The opening in the serpentine arch is the portal or axis mundi. The anthropomorphic 
figures located above, below, or behind the serpentine arch represent shamans 
traveling between the cosmic regions. The animals and animal attributes associated 
with these figures represent animal familiars or spirit-helpers. 

This otherworld journey motif and the peyotism motif are conjoined at the White 
Shaman site (see Plate 2 and Figure 3.2). The anthropomorph passing through the 
apex of the serpentine arch is depicted with antlers bedecked with black dots. The 
antlered anthropomorph is a shared pictographic element of both the otherworld 
journey and peyotism motif. The co-occurrence of these motifs on the White Shaman 
rock art panel led to the interpretation of the rock art assemblage at this site as a 
narrative detailing the ritual hunt for the sacred peyote cactus — a hunt that is still 
conducted today by the Huichol Indians of Mexico (Boyd 1998, 2003). Additional 
ethnographic analysis, supported by observations made by a Huichol mara’akame 
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who recently visited the site, allowed this interpretation to be developed even further. 
The White Shaman panel is a complex narrative that not only describes the ritual 
peyote hunt, but also portrays an origin narrative that recounts the birth of gods, the 
establishment of the seasons, and the creation of the cosmos (Boyd 2010). 

When considered within the context of the other imagery, the hypothesis for the 
otherworld journey motif must be reassessed. The otherworld journey motif, 77 this 
context, represents not just an individual shaman’s journey to the otherworld, but the 
journey of all shamans — past, present, and future — that participate in the re- 
enactment of the creation of the cosmos as leader of the pilgrims. As such, the leader 
is one of the First Ancestors, a culture hero, and, at the same time, possesses the 
essence of numerous deities associated with creation — the sun god, fire god, and 
deer god. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The rock art of the Lower Pecos is not beyond interpretation. Its meaning is lost 
only to those who believe that a symbol or idea is beyond human comprehension. 
Answers to the questions posed above support the hypothesis: the pictographic motif 
of deer, impaled dots, and antlered anthropomorphs with dots on their antler tines 
portrays a metaphorical relationship between deer and peyote. Through this analysis 
I have shown that symbolic relationships in the rock art provide evidence that the 
people of the Lower Pecos were well versed in ecological relationships, such as the 
effects of rain on animal and plant behavior — knowledge that was necessary for con- 
tinuation of the society. The rock art and associated rituals may demonstrate social 
cooperation regarding the ritualized management of scarce resources. 

The hypothesis is further supported by synchronous archaeological evidence that 
peyotism was practiced in the Lower Pecos. Dates obtained for peyote effigies recov- 
ered from archaeological deposits demonstrate that the ritualized use of peyote 
in the region likely goes back at least 5,000 years. The peyotism motif in rock art of 
the Lower Pecos Canyonlands provides documentation for the social context 
of peyotism practice and insight into the possible origins and antiquity of the unifica- 
tion of deer with the sacred peyote cactus; an association that persists in the myths, 
rituals, and arts of peyote religions into modern times. 

Results of this analysis introduce us to other possible identities for Pecos River style 
anthropomorphs, beyond that of shamans. Participants in rituals, such as the Huichol 
peyote pilgrimage, re-enact events and actions performed during mythic time by 
ancestral beings. Participants are transformed into ancestor-deities. Anthropomorphic 
figures, therefore, likely represent numerous concepts simultaneously: shaman, ances- 
tor, deity, and mythic character. To refer to all anthropomorphic figures as shamans 
would be to fail to acknowledge the extremely rich, highly complex cosmology and 
worldview of hunter-gatherers. 

There is no question that there are serious perils in utilizing present-day ethno- 
graphic information as a source for explaining rock art from the distant past. Apparent 
parallels in iconography or subject between the past and the present are not necessarily 
produced by the same explanatory frameworks. However, as discussed earlier in this 
chapter, the shared, ideological universe of American Indians is deeply rooted 
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in an astonishingly durable archaic core. Identifying shared conceptual and symbolic 
elements, Lopez-Austin (1997:248) argues that the Huichol creation story and peyote 
pilgrimage are rooted in the same archaic core as the Quetzalcoatl creation story of 
the Aztecs. The explanatory bridge constructed here is not between archaic patterns 
in the rock art and a contemporary, recently conceptualized set of rituals and beliefs. 
Instead, by combining archaeological evidence, historic narrative, and an exhaustive 
review of Mesoamerican ethnography with a detailed analysis of motif associations in 
the rock art, we gain insight into an ancient ideological universe — the archaic core. 


NOTE 


1 These groups include the Aztec, Zacateco, Tarascan, Cazcan, Guachichil, Huichol, Lagun- 
ero, Tepehuan, Tepecano, Cora, Acaxee, Tamaulipeco, Coahuilteco, Tarahumara, Opata, 
Akimel O’odham (Pima), Tohono O’odham (Papago), Yaqui, Jumano, Julimeno, Lipan 
Apache, Carrizo, Tonkawa, Karankawa, Mescalero Apache, Caddo, Otomi, and Tlascalan 
(Hrdlickla 1908; Shonle 1925; Opler 1937, 1938, 1945; Slotkin 1951, 1955; Howard 
1957, 1960; Campbell 1958; Troike 1962; La Barre 1975; Stewart 1987; Hultkrantz 
1997). 
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Variation in Early 


iia ce Paintings and 
Engravings 
Tain Davidson 
ABSTRACT 


Among western European cave paintings and engravings, variation occurs in the 
themes and the relationships among them, and in the positioning of images in sites. 
In western Europe, the associations of the paintings and engravings changed through 
time and varied through space, such that the spatial configuration at any time also 
varied. Further variation occurred in the importance of paintings and engravings in dif- 
ferent regions, here represented by the contrast between western Europe and the east 
Mediterranean. These contrasts between regions reflect the emergence of different 
ideologies which had far-reaching effects on the historical trajectory of peoples in each 
region. 


As a result of the history of archaeological research, it is sometimes difficult to escape 
the impression that the earliest paintings and engravings were made in the Upper 
Paleolithic caves of western Europe and that this expression of creativity was typical 
of what should be expected in the rest of the world. Much recent work has established 
that there are paintings and engravings that are probably contemporary with those 
in European caves at least in South Africa (Figure 4.1; consider the implications of 
the recent dating estimates for the art from Apollo 11: Wendt 1976; Miller et al. 
1999) and in Australia (e.g., Veth et al. 2011). Moreover, both within Australia and 
between these three regions, there is substantial variation. Although it is now com- 
monplace to suggest that the production of paintings and engravings is universal, 
there is some reason to suppose that it has not always been so, with different earliest 
dates in different regions, and then with considerable differences between regions in 
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Figure 4.1 African and east Mediterranean sites mentioned in text: 1, Apollo 11; 2, 
Blombos; 3, Klasies River; 4, Ksar ‘Akil; 5, Levant sites, Skhul and Qafzeh; 6, North African 
sites, Oued Djebbana. 


what was produced. In addition, there were probably differences between the roles 
of paintings and engravings in the historical trajectories of behavioral variation. In 
this chapter, I want to highlight some of the variations within the Upper Paleolithic 
of western Europe, and contrast the abundant evidence there with the scarcity of 
evidence over the same time period in the east Mediterranean region (Figure 4.2). 


APPROACHES TO MEANING IN PLEISTOCENE PAINTINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


Clottes recently emphasized three ways of getting at the meaning of Pleistocene 
paintings and engravings. His first way is through studying “the art itself, its themes, 
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Parpall6; A, Catalhéyuk; B, Gobekli Tepe; C, Jericho; D, Mureybit; E, Hayonim. The two 
ellipses are the same size and indicate the reasons for referring to the east and west 
Mediterranean regions. 


its placement, the interrelations between the themes themselves and with the mor- 
phology of the cave” (Clottes 2009:195). In a suggestion that is more problematic, 
Clottes then appealed to ethnographic analysis of the “beliefs and practices of hunter- 
gatherers elsewhere in the world” (2009:195). The third of Clottes’s ways of 
understanding cave art is “the context of the art” (2009:195). I suggest that, in 
addition to these three approaches championed by Clottes, there are two more 
options, the fourth and fifth, which are both concerned with broader questions of 
context. The fourth approach situates the painting and engraving practices in the 
evolution of behavior of the people in the region; that is, the context of broad 
archaeological time scales (Davidson 1997). The fifth approach involves the interpre- 
tation of behavior in one region in relation to that in another — as discussed at greater 
length in this chapter — that is, the context of broad spatial scales. 


Using the images directly 

The first approach would include the studies by Fritz and Tosello in Chauvet Cave 
(Fritz and Tosello 2007; and as described in Chapter 33 by Clottes and Geneste), 
which considered the manner in which individual images were constructed and then 
the relationships among images on whole panels. Pérez-Seoane and Saura Ramos 
(2006) also considered a whole panel of paintings in Altamira, and discussed the 
relative sequence of producing these images from the evidence of the panel alone. 
Clottes himself studied the relationships among images produced at whole sites, as 
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in his studies at Cosquer Cave (Clottes et al. 1992) and Chauvet Cave (Clottes 2001). 
Sauvet (2005/2006) extended the analysis of panels to compare panels of Franco- 
Cantabrian images among a number of sites. It would also be desirable to be able to 
provide convincing evidence of change through time in the imagery at single sites as 
a basis for providing a sound foundation for the interpretation of stylistic changes 
during the time of production of these paintings and engravings, but there are very 
few sites where this is possible. One site which does stand out in this regard, however, 
is Parpallé in eastern Spain (Davidson 2012b). This site has the benefit of having 
paintings and engravings on small slabs, or plaquettes, of stone which were found 
stratified in the sediments of the site, and so can be dated by radiocarbon assays 
(Davidson 1974; Bofinger and Davidson 1977). There is a complete analysis of these 
plaquettes which demonstrates variations within a predominantly consistent iconic 
tradition (Villaverde Bonilla 1994; see Figure 4.3). 


Appealing to ethnography 
The second approach, involving the appeal to ethnography, has a tradition going 
back to the first French recognition of the antiquity of cave art when Cartailhac and 
Breuil (1906) used one-third of their presentation about the cave of Altamira for a 
comparison with rock art around the world. Although that approach was necessary 
in the intellectual environment existing at the end of the nineteenth century (Moro 
Abadia and Gonzales Morales 2005; Moro Abadia 2006;), it is more problematic in 
the twenty-first century because the behavior of present-day people is the outcome 
of the dynamic processes documented by archaeology. A potentially circular argu- 
ment arises if we use that cumulative and changing behavior as an explanation of the 
archaeological record. Nevertheless, there is a large literature which does this, includ- 
ing, for example, the recent interpretations of Upper Paleolithic cave paintings and 
engravings through indications that there may have been shamanic practices associ- 
ated with altered states of consciousness (Davenport and Jochim 1988; Clottes and 
Lewis-Williams 1998; Lewis-Williams 2002; Grosman et al. 2008; Whitley 2009) —a 
view that has also been subjected to substantial critique (e.g., Noble and Davidson 
1993; McCall 2007; VanPool 2009). VanPool (2009), in particular, identified sha- 
manism and priesthood as different ends of a continuum of ritual practices and of 
the social roles in such rituals. It is ritual that transforms the personal experiences of 
shamans into a social role — without the ritual there would be no expression in paint- 
ings and engravings of the phenomena associated with the experiences of shamans. 

In several recent papers, Sauvet, Layton, and colleagues have adopted a compara- 
tive approach that seeks to put Upper Paleolithic assemblages of paintings and 
engravings into a context of similar assemblages around the world (see Sauvet et al. 
2000, 2009). These attempts depend on an argument of Layton’s (2000) that there 
are structural differences between the assemblages of rock paintings associated with 
shamanism and those associated with totemism, on one hand, or completely unrelated 
to particular religious systems on the other. These studies seem to demonstrate that 
there are more possibilities for interpretation than just shamanism. 

By contrast, our appeal to Rappaport’s (1999) work on ritual (Ross and Davidson 
2006), which I discuss below, is concerned with the general principles of under- 
standing ritual rather than any cultural specifics. Unlike the other examples, I am 
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Figure 4.3 Continuing iconicity through the sequence at Parpallé. Drawings from 
Villaverde Bonilla (1994: 95, fig. 1); graphs drawn from counts in Villaverde Bonilla 
(1994:95, table 14). This figure has been clarified relative to an original version in Davidson 
(2012a). 


comfortable that our use appeals to replicable principles that do rely on assumptions 
about the very behavior we are trying to discover. This extraction of principles is the 
essential key to extracting relevant models from ethnographic data. 

A paper by Conkey (1980b) about hunter-gatherer aggregation sites is a well- 
known example of this sort of extraction of principles, and is also one of the most 
influential papers about how symbols were used to differentiate between groups. 
Conkey generalized from ethnographic studies that an important part of the hunter- 
gatherer adaptation to the environment was the use of aggregation sites — places 
where otherwise dispersed hunter-gatherer groups came together. She reasoned that 
evidence for such a patterning of behavior might be identifiable in the archaeological 
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record of the Upper Paleolithic hunter-gatherers of Europe. To study this, she looked 
at the supposedly decorative marks on bone artifacts from northern Spain. Studying 
the marks on such artifacts, she found that there was a restricted range of design 
elements. 

Further analysis showed that these elements were usually combined according to 
certain “structural principles.” Conkey argued that if a particular site had been visited 
by people who aggregated there from different locations (and left behind their 
marked bones), then this should be reflected in the distribution of patterns, on the 
one hand, at the aggregation site (in her case study, Altamira Cave), and, on 
the other, at “dispersion” sites elsewhere on the landscape. Specifically, she predicted 
that: 


1 The diversity of pieces at Altamira will be greater than at any other single (hypoth- 
esized dispersion) site. 

2 Most design elements of the core Magdalenian engraving repertoire . . . will be 
present everywhere or at least be widespread. 

3 There will, however, also tend to be design elements and structural principles that 
are unique to Altamira. 

4 Elements and principles lacking at Altamira should tend not to occur elsewhere. 
(Conkey 1980b:616) 


Her analysis of the design elements on bone verified these predictions. The predic- 
tions, derived from the principles established in the ethnography, should be generaliz- 
able to many other situations. 

Building on Conkey’s work, Galt-Smith (1997) argued that, although Conkey’s 
study showed the importance of aggregation sites in hunter-gatherer adaptations, the 
ethnographic examples did not offer clear evidence that “style” was used in the way 
she assumed. Galt-Smith explicitly examined this by classifying the behavior of 
modern people in Central Australia in relation to the locations where rock art was 
found. He showed that there are two different types of aggregation sites: Aggregation 
A — those that involved major ceremonial meetings of people from different regions; 
and Aggregation B — those that involved more local totemic groupings. A third cat- 
egory comprised the dispersion sites. He was able to link the variation among rock 
art characteristics to ethnographically identifiable aggregation sites and dispersal sites, 
and showed that the patterning for the engraving (petroglyph) sites was different 
from that for the painting (pictograph) sites. He showed that the concept of “aggre- 
gation sites” was not as simple as it seemed to be in the ethnographic studies that 
Conkey used, and this added a new dimension to Conkey’s analysis. 


Studies of the immediate context 

Conkey’s (1980a, 1997) work is also an example of contextual studies where the 
paintings and engravings are situated in relation to other aspects of the archaeology. 
More recently, Conkey has undertaken extensive work away from the painted caves 
in order to try to establish what the behavior of the community of painters was outside 
the caves (Conkey 1997). In other relevant work, Gilman (1984) proposed theoreti- 
cal models of the interactions between subsistence, demography, social obligations, 
and ritual; Jochim (1983) sought explanation in the spatial, environmental, and 
ecological relations that emerge when considering the distribution of all cave 
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and mobiliary art sites in western Europe; my own work looked at changes through 
time in relation to faunal exploitation as discussed below (e.g., Davidson 1999); that 
of Guthrie (2005) looked at the insights that could be gained by taking a fine-grained 
approach to the detailed representations of animals to show the meticulous ethologi- 
cal knowledge of the painters and engravers; and many others have sought to put 
paintings and engravings in their local archaeological context (e.g., Fortea Pérez 
2005/2006). 


Studies of the broad chronological context 

In a previous paper, originally presented in 1993 (Davidson 1997), I suggested that 
there were some hints of a common process in the late Pleistocene emergence of 
painting and engraving in different parts of the world, but that the outcomes were 
different in different regions. This paper was written in the context of a developing 
argument about the consequences of the emergence of language at about the same 
time as the emergence of symbol use (Noble and Davidson 1996). The first part of 
the process was the marking of individuals through beads and so on (outlined in 
Davidson and Noble 1992). This was particularly relevant in the context of two 
features of what I was suggesting was the emergence of language as a means of com- 
munication using symbols. These were the recognition of individual selfhood and the 
need to mark membership of an “in group” in the context of confusions arising from 
the conventional nature of the use of symbols. Beads were present in Europe 
from before 34,000 years ago (White 2007). But, as with other forms of symbol use, 
Europe does not have priority: beads are known from Blombos 75,000 years ago or 
more, and as early as 92,000 years ago in the Levant (Bar-Yosef Mayer 2005), and 
possibly earlier in North Africa (Vanhaeren et al. 2006); they have also been found 
in Australia at dates earlier than those in Europe (Balme and Morse 2006; Veth et 
al. 2011). Second was the marking of segments of society within open social networks 
(derived from Strehlow 1970), which Gamble (1982) had used to interpret stylistic 
similarities among Venus figurines of 30,000 (calibrated) years ago (following Gvoz- 
dover 1989). Third was the marking of closed social networks through identification 
of a central place —- marking corporate ownership (a characteristic which coincided 
with Rosenfeld [1997] writing of “corporate identity of groups”). I argued this on 
the basis of the distribution of sites with large numbers of painted or engraved 
plaquettes (Davidson 1989a), and it is an element of the argument of others (Bahn 
1982; Jochim 1983). 


Studies of the broad spatial context 

I have suggested previously (Davidson 1997) that the relative absence of all 
forms of “art” in the Upper Paleolithic of the east Mediterranean region was not a 
coincidence, but represented a different ideology in relation to the environment; 
a difference related to the emergence of agriculture in the east, but not in the west, 
Mediterranean region (see also Davidson 2006). In the same volume, Bar-Yosef 
(1997) documented the few late Pleistocene artistic expressions in the Near East, and 
argued that the scarcity was unlikely to be a product of lack of sites or of taphonomy. 
Rather, he suggested the reasons probably lay in the social realm. Socioeconomic 
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changes led to restructuring of social groups, and complex symbolic behaviors 
enhanced group cohesion and played a role in resolving conflict. In this chapter, as 
a variant of that view, I argue that people use symbolism to work out their social 
relations with each other: Conkey (1989) would have said that the art has a more 
active agency in the social changes. Against Conkey, it must be said that objects 
cannot have agency, but they appear to have that role when people use them in 
particular ways. This opposition may well be at the root of some of the mystery 
associated with the ritual use of objects: the agency of people getting transferred to 
the object or the ritual act. 


RITUAL PAINTING AND ENGRAVING IN THE WEST 
MEDITERRANEAN REGION! 


At the root of interpretation is the need to understand the behavior associated 
with such marking, the recognition criteria for ritual, and the implications of ritual 
behavior in understanding behavior. Through the analysis of ethnographic accounts, 
Rappaport (1999:24—26) characterized the practice of ritual by “the performance of 
more or less invariant sequences of formal acts and utterances not entirely encoded 
by the performers”. From this, the minimal conditions for recognizing ritual require 
at least (1) invariance and (2) repetition. Rappaport identified five other key features 
of ritual in addition to these: (3) specialized time; (4) specialized place; (5) stylized 
behavior or stylized form; (6) performance and participation; and (7) a form which 
can hold and transfer a canonical message. Rappaport insisted that all seven should 
be present for a behavior to be classed as ritual. Some of these are more easily identi- 
fied in archaeological contexts than others, but given the particular difficulty of 
identifying how the form of a ritual might carry a canonical message, and in the 
absence of all information about such a message, the goal might be said to be to 
identify the likelihood that a ritual identified through the first six criteria could have 
carried a canonical message. Ross (2003) worked out how to apply Rappaport’s 
conclusions to archaeological contexts of painting and engraving. 

In the context of the cave paintings and engravings of the Upper Paleolithic of 
western Europe (see Figure 4.2), I have pointed out that, at the site of Parpalld, 
there was repeated production of paintings and engravings on stone plaquettes which 
used the same conventions of iconicity over more than 10,000 years (see, e.g., Dav- 
idson 2012b). These characteristics meet the first six of Rappaport’s criteria for ritual, 
and _a similar case could be made for the production of paintings and engravings deep 
in caves in Cantabria and France. The implication is that the production of, at least, 
some of the paintings and engravings probably involved ritual, and the communica- 
tion of meanings beyond those carried by the images themselves. 

Pursuing this argument further, the painting and engraving at Parpallé show that 
the relationship between symbolism and the environment changed through time 
(Davidson 1999). In particular, at Parpallé there was a marked change in the relations 
between the animals represented in the paintings and engravings on stone plaquettes 
found stratified in the site and the animals whose bones were found in the same layers 
(Davidson 1989b). This change took place about 20,400 cal BP at precisely the 
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boundary between the layers related to the Solutrean stone industries and those 
related to the Magdalenian stone and antler industries. 

Considering the evidence across Cantabria and southwestern France, the relation- 
ship between symbolism and the environment varied across space (Davidson 2005). 
It is commonplace to acknowledge that the animals painted or engraved on walls or 
objects do not correspond directly to the species whose bones are found at the site 
(an argument that was well represented for southern Africa by Vinnicombe 1972). 
In Europe, this is most commonly mentioned in relation to the abundance of reindeer 
bones and the scarcity of reindeer images (see, e.g., Clottes and Lewis-Williams 
1998:42). Altuna (1983, 1984, 1994) demonstrated for the Vasco-Cantabrian region 
that the principle applied to a wider range of species. Others have summarized the 
evidence for southwestern France and northern Spain (Rice and Paterson 1985, 
1986). My more detailed analysis of the data assembled by Rice and Patterson showed 
that the pattern of over- and under-representation varied both within regions and 
between regions, and varied according to the species being considered (Davidson 
1999). 

Finally, when the body of evidence for chronological change and spatial variability 
was considered, it showed that as the relationships between people and their environ- 
ments changed through time, they also changed across space (Davidson 1989a). 
Before the change about 20,000 years ago at Parpalldé, there were relatively few sites 
with paintings and engravings on plaquettes. After that date, there were many more. 
It seems to be that whatever the ideological change that took place at that time, it 
also corresponded with either an increase in population or, at least, a spread of the 
associated ideology. There are arguments that these events correspond with popula- 
tion expansion (Bocquet-Appel and Demars 2000; Gamble et al. 2004), but the 
evidence from Parpallé suggests that it was not only that (Davidson 2006). We might 
also speculate that demographic pressures led to the adoption of new ideologies, but 
supporting data are absent. 

Thus, although there is a case for the use of ritual that involved invariance and 
repetition in particular places, it seems very likely that the messages that were com- 
municated through the ritual were not unchanging. As I have suggested with respect 
to the ritual belief systems in Australia (Davidson 2010), in societies dependent on 
oral transmission of knowledge, the production of permanent marks on the environ- 
ment may allow those marks to be used as mnemonics and to establish the ritual 
importance of the mark makers, but it does not prevent change in the knowledge 
associated with them. In fact, changes in the knowledge imparted through the marks 
may be made possible by the power that comes from making the marks as a ritual 
performance. The performance of the ritual may provide the legitimation of the 
information imparted through the marks, but it does not guarantee the faithful 
transmission of information from one episode to another. This flexibility is part of 
the distinctive adaptation of modern humans, and the west Mediterranean evidence 
seems to suggest that the production of paintings and engravings was part of the way 
people adjusted their social interactions in the context of changing environmental 
conditions before and after the Last Glacial Maximum. 

There is a persisting notion that the Upper Paleolithic lasted until the end of 
the Pleistocene at 10,000 years ago (e.g., http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Upper_ 
Paleolithic, accessed February 23, 2012; for the persistence in the more professional 
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literature, see, e.g,. Pettit 2005:126). Both the direct dating of the paintings (e.g., 
Gonzalez Sainz 2007) and the dates from sites with reindeer bones and Magdalenian 
stone industries (e.g., Kuntz and Costamagno 2011) suggest that the phenomena 
generally included in the Upper Paleolithic in western Europe did not survive the 
abrupt cooling of the Younger Dryas (cf. Aura et al. 2011). Both ended shortly after 
13,000 cal BP (Steffensen et al. 2008). Everything was different after that event in 
the west Mediterranean, where the practice of making paintings and engravings 
almost disappeared (for a discussion of some of the issues this raises, see Gonzalez 
Morales 1991). 

We know about the way in which people worked out their symbolic relationships 
with their environments and with each other in much detail for the western end of the 
Mediterranean, but we know very little about the way in which people worked out 
the symbolic side of such relationships for the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 


PLEISTOCENE PAINTING, ENGRAVING, AND RITUAL IN THE EAST 
MEDITERRANEAN 


In the east Mediterranean, the terminology in current use has the Upper Paleolithic 
ending about 24,000 cal BP and replaced by the Epipaleolithic (Kebaran and Natu- 
fian), which lasted until about 11,500 cal BP (chronology derived from Goring- Morris 
and Belfer-Cohen 2010). The comparison between the Pleistocene paintings and 
engravings of east and west Mediterranean regions, therefore, is made more difficult 
because scholars working in one region do not generally concern themselves with 
issues that arise in the other, and there are incompatible naming conventions: but 
we may not be guilty of comparing apples with pears if people talk about apples in 
one region and Malus domestica in another. The archaeology of the Upper Pleistocene 
in the east Mediterranean has yielded few examples of engraving and none of painting 
(summarized in Bar-Yosef 1997), though there are some objects which may (or may 
not) be symbolic that pre-date the Upper Paleolithic, such as the Middle Pleistocene 
carved stone from the Acheulean site of Berekhat Ram (d’Errico and Nowell 2000), 
and the Upper Pleistocene engraved flint from the Mousterian site of Quneitra (Mar- 
shack 1996). All of the engravings are on portable objects: animal bones with multiple 
parallel notches from the Mousterian of Kebara and the Aurignacian of Hayonim 
(Davis 1974) and a similar object from Ksar ’Akil (Tixier 1974) dating to about 
33,500 cal BP (Mellars and Tixier 1989); a single iconic image, possibly representing 
an equid, from the Aurignacian of Hayonim (Marshack 1997) dating 30,000—33,000 
cal BP (Anna Belfer-Cohen personal communication; and see Bar-Yosef et al. 2005); 
a bone fragment with multiple parallel incised lines from Ohalo I dated to about 
23,000 cal BP (Nadel 1994). My experience looking at material from sites such as 
Wasies River in South Africa suggests that, among marked bone objects, there are 
two categories: those with notches, such as the Kebara, Hayonim, and Ksar ’Akil 
pieces, and those with incised lines, such as the piece from Ohalo. 

In the later period, there is a limestone pebble with finely incised lines in geometric 
patterns including some in “ladders.” This comes from Urkan e-Rub, a site with early 
Kebaran stone industries but associated with a radiocarbon date of 17,600 cal BP, 
said to be too recent for the assemblage (Hovers 1990). There is also a group of 
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finds from the early excavations at the cave site of Okiizini in Turkey, which appear 
to lack stratigraphic attribution (Otte et al. 1995) such that the suggested date of 
about 14,750 cal BP (Marshack 1997) is difficult to justify. One pebble has a series 
of “ladder”-like engravings, similar to those from Urkan e-Rub and also to those 
from the pebble from Hayonim Terrace with a slight similarity to a limestone 
slab from Hayonim. Both engraved pebbles have been attributed to the Natufian, 
which is now agreed to date from about 15,000 to 11,500 cal BP (using the Goring- 
Morris and Belfer-Cohen 2010 chronology). 

This evidence for painting or engraving in the region during the Paleolithic is sparse 
compared to other regions (Hovers 1990; Bar-Yosef 1997), but the fact that bones 
were marked as well as stones means it is unlikely that archaeologists have failed to 
notice examples or that there has been differential destruction of painted or engraved 
objects. This makes it very difficult to argue for a role for such creations in ritual 
activities. There is some invariance, and a little repetition, but it is difficult to see 
how these can be construed to fit with the requirements for “specialized time or 
place.” Nor are they particularly stylized in their form or their implied behavior, and 
it is difficult to construct an argument that they involve both performance and par- 
ticipation. Up to the beginning of the Natufian, about 15,000 years ago, it seems 
likely that there was a fundamental difference between the east and west Mediter- 
ranean regions in ritual activities, with much ritual in the west and little in the east. 
In the west, the rituals were related to the symbolic representation of resources and, 
in the east, even if the evidence for ritual has been underestimated, it was not related 
to resources in the same way however prominent it was. Atkinson and Whitehouse 
(2011) have identified two extremes of religious experience which occur in the 
modern world: one involves frequent repetitions of doctrinal utterances, often involv- 
ing religious leaders (priests) and generally low arousal of the faithful during religious 
experiences; the second involves infrequent repetitions, lack of dynamic leadership 
but high arousal during religious experiences. I have suggested (Davidson 2012a) 
that the first, high arousal type, was probably the pattern of the west Mediterranean 
in the Upper Paleolithic, and the second, low arousal type, was that of the Epipaleo- 
lithic in the east Mediterranean. I suggest that this pattern of ritual was related to 
the emergence of agriculture in the east (as Atkinson and Whitehouse also speculate), 
and the ritual activity in the west was part of the reason for the lack of emergence of 
agriculture in the west. 

From the time when Garrod (1932) first gave the name Natufian to an archaeo- 
logical assemblage, it was shown to include carved and engraved objects and other 
symbolic markers (Garrod 1930; Belfer-Cohen 1991; Bar-Yosef 1998; Bar-Yosef and 
Belfer-Cohen 1999). One of the distinctive differences from what had come before 
was the presence of burials in groups (Belfer-Cohen and Hovers 1992), sometimes 
with substantial grave goods (for example, with dentalium shell head-dress at 
Mugharet el-Wad; Garrod 1932) and including burial with dogs as grave goods 
(Davis and Valla 1978). Burial with animals may have begun a little earlier (Maher 
et al. 2011). Sometimes there was sufficient care shown in the interment to allow 
interpretation of the special status of the individual (Grosman et al. 2008), but on 
other occasions there was little except the archaeological context to suggest that 
the bodies were actually buried (see how this point is used in a different sense by 
Belfer-Cohen and Hovers 1992). Most importantly, the Natufian was the context in 
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which settlements with built structures first indicated a strong sedentary component 
to living patterns. Within those settlements, such as Wadi Hammeh (Edwards 2008), 
there were both visual markings, such as engraved slabs (with almost identical designs 
from Shukbah and Eynan; Noy 1991: 563) and mortars, and also patterns of associa- 
tion of material culture items that suggest at least routinized behavior if not ritual 
disposal. Whatever the interpretation of the significance of beads (Davidson and 
Noble 1992; Kuhn et al. 2001; Balme and Morse 2006), relative to earlier periods, 
the early Natufian saw a great increase in the presence of beads, although it decreased 
in the late Natufian (Bar-Yosef Mayer 2005). 

A new imagery, where the animals represented do not appear to have been domes- 
ticated, emerged in the Pre-Pottery Neolithic A (PPNA) at sites such as Gdbekli Tepe 
(Peters and Schmidt 2004) and Mureybit (Cauvin 1977). This imagery is complex 
in a variety of different ways and included figurines, which for the first time in the 
region were made in clay (Rollefson 2008; but for earlier use of ceramics to make 
figurines, see Soffer et al. 1989). There is no sign of the emergence of agriculture 
or related practices in the western region, but it was out of this new symbolic envi- 
ronment that agriculture emerged in the east (cf. Cauvin 2000). The symbolic 
relationships that developed in the west Mediterranean region related people with 
their resources and related people with each other. Such relationships made it unlikely 
that people would move toward agriculture. But the broader point of this argument 
is to suggest that there may be important processes operating in past human behavior 
that can be understood by recognizing the significance of variation in symbolic 
behavior across broad geographic regions. 

In order to move further in such arguments, it is necessary to have an understand- 
ing of the sorts of theoretical contexts in which artistic systems interact with human 
belief systems. I have suggested that there is strong evidence of ritual related to the 
production of painted and engraved images in the west Mediterranean region, but 
that before about 15,000 years ago there is relatively little evidence of such rituals in 
the east Mediterranean. Ritual behavior, of course, frequently involves intangible 
behaviors such as singing or dancing so that may have been there in abundance. The 
point is, though, that without the enduring material presence, the character of the 
ritual is likely to have been different. 

Elsewhere I have argued (Davidson 2012a) that all of these discussions support 
the proposition that in seeking to understand the different outcomes at the end 
of the Pleistocene in the economies of the societies at different ends of the Mediter- 
ranean, we have tended to pay too little attention to the symbolic context of those 
societies as they evolved over the millennia. What this discussion has shown is that 
among non-agricultural peoples in different parts of the Mediterranean basin, the 
behavior associated with painting and engraving was quite different, probably involv- 
ing different ontologies, different ritual intensities, and different religious modes. 


CONCLUSION 


This argument leads to a number of important conclusions: 


1 The history of painting and engraving and ritual in the Late Pleistocene is complex 
and variable between regions. 
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2 The paintings and engravings of the European Upper Paleolithic are only one 
manifestation of the several different symbolic worlds of the late Pleistocene. 

3 The differences between the uses of painting and engraving in the east and west 
Mediterranean regions probably reflect ontological, ritual, and religious differ- 
ences between the societies in those regions. 

4 People without agriculture may have had a variety of different ontological systems 
which changed as they worked out their relationships with each other and with 
their environments, as shown by Australian archaeology (Balme et al. 2009; Veth 
et al. 2011). 

5 Changes in ontology through time may be the key to understanding how some 
people altered their relationship with the resources of the environment so much 
that they became agriculturalists and pastoralists. 
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NOTE 


1 After delivery of my paper in Tarasc6én, a questioner disputed my attribution of the Franco- 
Cantabrian region to the “west Mediterranean.” The River Nal6n, in Asturias province, is 
about 650 km from the Pleistocene shore of the Mediterranean quite close to Parpalld. 
Parpallé is about the same distance from Cosquer Cave and further from Les Eyzies. The 
distance between Jericho and Gébekli Tepe is about 700 km and between Catalhoyuk and 
Gébekli Tepe it is about 530 km. By contrast, the distance between Barcelona and Beirut 
is about 3,000 km. At these scales, the contrast between the regions, despite variations 
within them, can be captured well by referring to the west and east Mediterranean. The 
point is that the variations within regions occur in ontological worlds that are different 
between regions. 
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Maritime peoples cosmologically construct seascapes rich in symbolic meaning. Unlike 
landscapes, seascapes present unique challenges in terms of inscribing meaning and 
marking places across this fluid realm. A further challenge is the maintenance and expres- 
sion of a maritime identity whilst on land and not engaging directly with the sea. Strate- 
gies to overcome both challenges include symbolic referencing of the sea on the land 
and the production of marine-themed rock art. Such referencing extends seascapes 
“inland” and sets a challenge for archaeologists to better understand the place of ter- 
restrial contexts in the construction and maintenance of seascapes and the expression of 
a maritime identity. 


In the desert of Utah, nearly a thousand kilometers from the Pacific Ocean, can be 
found petroglyphs of marine turtles, fish, and a whale. The rock art was produced 
100-130 years ago by Hawaiians from the central Pacific who moved to Utah to 
establish the Mormon settlement of Iosepa (Malakoff, 2008; Benjamin Pykles, per- 
sonal communication 2010). Despite being relocated 4,800 km from their homeland, 
the Utah-based Hawaiians inscribed maritime motifs into rocks in a landscape far 
removed from the islands of Hawaii. At one level, creation of this rock art fits in with 
the well-documented tradition of Hawaiian petroglyph production. Yet in their book 
Hawatan Petroglyphs, Cox and Stasack (1970:63) point out that “in a land sur- 
rounded by the ocean, and which depended upon fish for a substantial part of its 
subsistence, there are practically no fish or marine life of any kind portrayed by 
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the makers of petroglyphs. Other than a few turtles, crabs, and some other scarcely 
discernible sea creatures, sea life was largely neglected” (see also Lee and Stasack 
1999:21, 75, 155, 166). In this sense, the Utah petroglyphs seem somewhat out of 
character and enigmatic. While the meaning of the petroglyphs is unknown, could it 
be that these diasporic Hawaiians, as a sea people, were embedding their maritime 
identity within the harsh Utah desert landscape by inscribing it with marine elements 
of a more familiar seascape? Is it possible that here, on the desert rocks of Utah, rock 
art, landscape inscription, seascape ascription, and maritime identity were paradoxi- 
cally played out a century ago? 

In this chapter, we outline key elements for an archaeology of rock art and sea- 
scapes. Our principal contention is that an archaeology of rock art and seascapes is 
necessarily an archaeology of rock art and maritime peoples. As such, to understand 
seascape rock art we need to have some appreciation of marine cosmologies and the 
ontological and epistemological dimensions of seascape construction, maintenance, 
and engagement. “Yet, as archaeologists our conceptual frameworks and methodolo- 
gies restrict our ability to access marine cosmologies, because we tend to read material 
culture terrestrially” (McNiven 2008:155). In terms of Swedish rock art, Ling 
(2005:435) makes the important point that attempts to understand the meaning of 
coastal rock art have been hampered by a “terrestrial paradigm” which has “limited, 
distorted and separated a priori” the “symbiotic relationship between the prehistoric 
man and the sea.” 

At the outset, we emphasize that seascape rock art is not necessarily the same as 
coastal rock art. While nearly all seascape rock art is located in coastal contexts, not 
all coastal rock art relates to the sea or symbolically connects people to the sea. Our 
concern is with maritime peoples and seascape construction, and seeing rock art as 
having agency in the creation and maintenance of maritime worlds. 


MARITIME PEOPLES AND SEASCAPES 


To investigate the relationship between rock art and seascapes necessitates defining 
seascapes. While the Oxford English Dictionary defines “seascape” as “a picture of 
the sea” and “a picturesque view or prospect of the sea” (Trumble and Stevenson 
2002:2727), a seascape for maritime peoples is something more complex, nuanced, 
and intimate. In this context, McNiven (2008:151, emphasis in original) defines 
seascapes as “the lived sea-spaces central to the identity of maritime peoples. They are 
owned by right of inheritance, demarcated territorially, mapped with named places, 
historicised with social actions, engaged technologically for resources, imbued with spir- 
itual potency and agency, orchestrated ritually, and legitimated cosmologically.” For 
the purposes of archaeological investigation, McNiven (2003, 2008) focuses on the 
cosmological dimensions of seascapes and, in particular, on a conception of “seascapes 
as spiritscapes.” In this conception, seascapes are engaged ritually in three geographi- 
cal contexts — on open water, across the intertidal zone, and on dry land (McNiven 
2003). All three contexts can feature place-marking strategies at specific localities, 
such as the deposition of material offerings in the sea, the construction of stone 
arrangements in the intertidal zone, and the creation of boat burials on land (Ballard 
et al. 2003; McNiven 2003; Samson 2006). 
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For rock art, the range of options is limited for practical reasons to the intertidal 
zone (petroglyphs) and on land (petroglyphs and pictographs). In this sense, rock 
art has a special role to play in the lives of maritime peoples as its creation and use 
can never be purely marine, being restricted to the land-sea interface (intertidal zone 
and shore) and land (beyond the sea). This special role relates to the cosmological 
significance of the land-sea interface for maritime peoples and the spiritual challenge 
of constantly having to cross this interface and the social challenge of maintaining a 
maritime identity whilst on land. 


EDGE OF THE SEA 


Most rock art studies concerned with coastal areas use the high-tide mark to define 
the edge of the sea and, by extension, the boundary where land meets sea, landscape 
meets seascape. This approach is well illustrated by Helskog’s (1999) investigation 
of shoreline petroglyphs associated with hunter-fisher-gatherer societies of the 
Scandinavian Late Stone Age and Bronze Age (ca.6,500—2,500 years ago) and his 
sophisticated framing of the shoreline as the important boundary of “the three natural 
zones and the three cosmological worlds” of land, sea, and sky (Helskog 1999:77). 
The shoreline, as a cosmological crossroads, also represented a “liminal place” where 
other worlds and supernatural forces and spiritual entities could be engaged through 
ritual. According to Helskog (1999), shorelines with rock art were special places 
where rituals of engagement were undertaken. Shoreline rock art often represented 
the cosmological crossroads principally through complex compositions showing the 
juxtaposition (“ritual oppositions”) of terrestrial motifs (e.g., bear and deer) and 
marine motifs (e.g., fish, whales, and boats; Helskog 1999:80; see also Westerdahl 
2005). Indeed, Helskog (2004) points out that some rock art sites show a mytho- 
logical mixture of landscapes or what is perhaps better described as a conflation of 
landscapes and seascapes (Figure 5.1). 

The importance of the shoreline marking a boundary between the cosmological 
realms of the land and the sea also has implications for phenomena that transgress 
this boundary. In one sense, maritime people undertake this transgression regularly 
as they move from the terrestrial realm out into the marine realm to travel and to 
procure food. That this transgression was seen to have cosmological significance is 
exemplified by the number of Pacific maritime societies that undertake special rituals 
(including sacrifices) associated with consecrating canoes and subsequent launching 
of canoes from the beach out onto the sea (e.g., Malinowski 1922:147; Landtman 
1927:211; Haddon and Hornell 1936:329; Barlow and Lipset 1997). It is for this 
reason that Westerdahl (2005:3) refers to a boat as a “/iminal agent.” In this con- 
nection, Rolett (1986:87) argues that petroglyphs of turtles in the Marquesas of 
eastern Polynesia are “related to a symbolic association between turtles and the tran- 
scendence of boundaries between worlds.” In particular, turtles have “the ability to 
pass from the depths of the ocean to the land, where it lays its eggs.” Thus, in a 
“metaphorical sense, turtles are able to cross the boundary between two separate 
worlds” (Rolett 1986:87). Rolett further suggests that this transcendental quality 
may explain the close association between turtle motifs and mortuary/memorial 
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Figure 5.1 Group VIII at New Zalavruga rock art site on the River Vyg near the White 
Sea, Russia (ca.6,000-3,500 years ago). Panel shows a seascape—landscape conflation with 
marine motifs (people in six boats harpooning a beluga whale) juxtaposed with terrestrial 

motifs: for example, bears, elk, and a human with a bow and arrow (after Helskog 2004: 

fig. 13.10; reproduced with kind permission of Knut Helskog). 


Figure 5.2 A panel from Preminghana (Mount Cameron West) petroglyph site, northwest 
Tasmania (after Meston 1934: plate 3). 


ceremonies related to the “passage of a spirit from earth through the stratified layers 
of the underworld to its final destination” (Rolett 1986:87). 

One of the more enigmatic rock art regions of the world comprises eight petro- 
glyph sites dating to the past 5,000 years located adjacent to the shoreline of north- 
west Tasmania (Flood 1997; Franklin 2007). The circle motif dominates, often 
associated with sets of dotted lines, curved lines, and bird tracks. The largest site, 
Preminghana (Mount Cameron West), is located within 20m of the high-tide mark 
“at the end of a long beach exposed to the full force of the westerly gales (Figure 
5.2). The other known engraving sites are similarly located close to the present high- 
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water mark and associated with shell middens (Flood 1997:237). One site, at Trial 
Harbour, comprises 19 circles atop a granite boulder that becomes surrounded by 
waves during storms (Jones 1938). Similarly, the Sundown Point petroglyph site 
“would be awash and subject to pounding wave action during storm activity, which 
is frequent along this unprotected shoreline” (Walsh 1988:58). While the meaning 
of these sites is unknown, Clark (1986:32) points out that the petroglyphs “probably 
relate to Tasmanian mythology, perhaps the sun and moon, men, women and 
animals.” Walsh (1988:58) elaborates further: “Proximity of known engraving sites 
close to high tide mark suggests their original cultural significance was associated 
with the shoreline, possibly with features as obvious as the moon’s tidal effects.” This 
hypothesis is plausible given that Tasmanian Aboriginal women were recorded in the 
1830s with circular cicatrices “in imitation of the sun or moon” (Walsh 1988:58). 

In some cases, rock art extends beyond the shoreline and into the sea within the 
intertidal zone. For example, at Kahalu’u on the island of Hawaii, is the Ke’eku 
petroglyph site featuring over 60 anthropomorphs located across a pahoehoe (lava) 
flow that is “submerged at high tide” (Tuggle and Tomonari-Tuggle 1999). The site 
is dated stylistically to at least 400 years ago, a hypothesis consistent with oral tradi- 
tion indicating that one figure represents Kamalalawalu, king of the island of Maui, 
who was killed by forces belonging to Lonoikamakahiki, king of the island of Hawaii, 
around 1600 AD. Kamalalawalu’s body was sacrificed at the nearby /eiau temple. 
Tuggle and Tomonari-Tuggle (1999:10) suggest that the significance of the site may 
relate to its location at “a place at the sacred boundary of land and sea” as the sea is 
associated with po, the underworld. While the meaning of the submerged rock art at 
Kahalu’u is unknown, the petroglyph of Kamalalawalu represents at the very least an 
attempt to inscribe the death of this key person permanently within the marine realm 
adjacent to the shoreline. 


INLAND SEASCAPE 


In the context of Scandinavia, Helskog (1999:74) makes the key point “that the 
surfaces with rock carvings are associated with water, and water should therefore be 
part of the explanation.” Yet the cosmological association between rock art and the 
sea may not have an obvious geographical basis. For example, numerous ethnographic 
studies reveal that the land—sea and landscape-seascape boundary can be culturally 
constructed in ways that confound Western science. For example, for Aboriginal 
peoples of northern Australia, definition of the land-sea boundary varies considerably. 
According to the Burarra and Yan-nhangu peoples of northeast Arnhem Land, the 
boundary is at the point of Lowest Astronomical Tide (Bagshaw 1998:158). In 
marked contrast, according to the Gunggalida people of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
“mainland” starts 3-10 km “inland” (Trigger 1987). Similarly, the nearby Yanyuwa 
people say the “mainland” in many places begins many kilometers “inland” on the 
inland margins of saltpans and mudflats that only receive saltwater during infrequent 
king tides or storm surges (Bradley 1998:131). As McNiven (2008:154) points out, 
“marine ritual sites located many kilometers ‘inland’ of the high tide mark may well 
be considered shoreline sites under certain cosmological and ontological frame- 
works.” Furthermore, “identifying how cultures of the past ontologically constructed 
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the land-sea interface is necessarily an empirical question that needs to be demon- 
strated and not assumed” (McNiven 2008:154; see also Jackson 1995; Magowan 
2001; Morphy and Morphy 2006). 

The Utah Hawaiian petroglyphs reveal to us that elements of a maritime identity 
and seascape construction can take place geographically far removed from the sea. 
Similarly, Clarke and Frederick (2006:125) note that on Groote Island in northern 
Australia, rock-shelter paintings of visiting Macassan boats (praus) located up to 
10-15km inland “symbol[ize] an incorporation of Macassan people deeper within 
the social landscape” of the island. Such incorporation points to the extension of 
marine phenomena inland and, by extension, dimensions of the seascape, marine 
engagements, and maritime identity in terms of memory, heritage, and visual strate- 
gies of community integration and communication. 


MARITIME IDENTITY AND AGENCY 


To state that the occurrence of marine motifs in coastal contexts reflected the marine 
identity of its producers is simplistic. The maritime subsistence orientation of the art’s 
producers needs to be demonstrated before statements on the broader meaning of 
the rock art can be made. Unfortunately, the relationship between maritime identity 
and marine motif rock art is far from direct and obvious as most sections of coastline 
with marine peoples do not have rock art with marine motifs. This lack of association 
brings to the fore the issue of the role of rock art, and, in particular, seeing rock art 
as more than simply representing phenomena but as having agency in the construction 
and continuity of phenomena. In our conception of maritime identity, rock art has 
agency only if it can be read by a maritime people as symbolizing how they actively 
and specifically engage with the sea. Such engagement extends to more than subsist- 
ence and includes the cosmological and spiritual realms, such that certain types of 
rock art are read as relating to known ceremonies and rituals associated with the 
maintenance and use of the sea. In some cases, the rock art may have been produced 
specifically for such engagements, but in other situations, the rock art may be ancient 
and perhaps not even considered to have been made by people. In this sense, it is 
people’s participation in maritime rituals associated with rock art production and 
management that helps create and legitimize a maritime identity. 

The notion of rock art and agency clearly has resonance with recent poststructural- 
ist understandings of material culture, particularly in the sense of Bourdieu (1977:72) 
where rock art can be seen as a “structuring structure” whereby people construct the 
means of their own construction. Following neo-Marxist formulations of the ideo- 
logical and dialectical role of material culture in structuring society and individual 
action, post-processualists, such as Hodder (1982) in Symbols in Action, focused 
archaeologists’ attention toward a view of material culture as meaningfully constituted 
and not a passive reflection or by-product of society. Socially constructed material 
culture has an active symbolic dimension which in turn can “act back” to recreate 
society and structure social behavior (Hodder 1986:8). In this sense, Shanks and 
Tilley (1992:131,133) also conceptualized material culture as a “structured 
and structuring sign system” such that “material culture is structured by agency and 
once the labour becomes objectified in material form it acts back to structure 
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practices.” As archaeologists, we need to look beyond the immediacy of the functional 
and utilitarian value of material culture to “the active role or ‘agency’ of things in 
constituting rather than reflecting social realities” (Tilley 2002:23). 


MARITIME IDENTITY AND MARINE REFERENCING 


Marine motifs in context 

The rock art of many coastal regions which were home to maritime peoples often 
includes motifs of a marine theme and unknown meaning. However, in some cases, 
marine-themed paintings are associated with other forms of material culture that 
suggest a broader maritime identity context. For example, Princess Charlotte Bay in 
northeast Australia features numerous rock-shelters with paintings of marine creatures 
such as sea turtles, dugong/shark, crocodile/lizard, stingray, squid/octopus, fish, 
crustaceans, and ships (Walsh 1988:144-145; David and Chant 1995:442-446; 
David 2004). In another example, Yindayin (a.k.a. Endean) rock-shelter on Stanley 
Island contains hundreds of paintings, some of which were identified by Aboriginal 
people as marine animals (Hale and Tindale 1934:127, 149). While some paintings 
on Stanley Island were executed in the early twentieth century, the meaning of the 
paintings at Yindayin rock-shelter was not recorded. In contrast, Aboriginal inform- 
ants noted that seven dugong mandibles and ten turtle skulls placed inside a crevice 
within the rock-shelter came from the first turtle or dugong harpooned by young 
male “initiates,” at least one of whom was still alive in 1927 (Hale and Tindale 
1933:85, 1934:127, fig. 159). Excavation of dense midden deposits at the site 
suggest that occupation commenced around 2,500 years ago (Beaton 1985). Turtle 
and dugong skulls indicate that the formal ceremonial process of becoming both a 
marine specialist and an adult within a maritime society was enshrined at Yindayin 
rock-shelter. In this sense, marine animal skulls combine with midden deposits and 
marine-themed rock art to make Yindayin rock-shelter a place that celebrated 
and legitimized a maritime identity. Occupants of Yindayin rock-shelter were literally 
drenched in marine symbolism. 


Marine engagements 

In other coastal contexts, marine-themed rock art relates more to marine activities, 
such as Hawaiian petroglyphs of people holding paddles and Aboriginal paintings of 
people spearing and harpooning marine animals (Figures 5.3 and 5.4). In rarer 
instances, ethnographic information sheds light on the act of depicting marine motifs. 
At the Mawarndarlbarndarl rock-shelter on South West Island in the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria of northern Australia, John Bradley recorded how a snubfin dolphin was 
painted by a Yanyuwa man named Jurli in the mid-late 1800s. The Yanyuwa elder, 
Tom Friday, informed Bradley that Jurli painted the picture after he had harpooned 
and killed the dolphin to feed his starving family as the sea was too rough to go out 
and hunt dugong or turtle (John Bradley, personal communication, 2010). For most 
other marine motifs without ethnographic information on their symbolic meaning, 
it is clear that the act of depicting marine motifs would have created rock art sites 
that imbued terrestrial places with a marine dimension. This marine dimension would 
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Figure 5.3 A 4.2m long panel inside a lava tube cave at Kalaoa (Hawaii Island) with 
human figures holding canoe paddles, ca.1700 (from Lee 2002: fig. 6.2; reproduced with 
kind permission of Georgia Lee). Paddles in Polynesia were often status objects with ritual 
significance and embodied personal identity (Lee and Stasack 1999:51-52). 


have included people’s relationship with the sea given that marine motifs, such as 
subsistence items, by definition reference people’s active engagement with the sea. 
For maritime peoples whose identity was intimately associated with the sea, creation 
of marine-themed rock art sites would have imbued terrestrial places with marine 
dimensions such that they became both expressions and markers of maritime identity. 
In short, marking the “landscape” with marine motifs not only references the sea 
but, more importantly, it references people’s engagement with the sea. As such, 
marine-themed rock art symbolically extends the marine realm from the sea onto the 
land and thus helps transform terrestrial lived-spaces as part of the seascape. 


Totems 

It is sometimes possible to move discussions of maritime identity beyond the simple 
correlation between marine-themed rock art and marine subsistence activities. For 
example, David (2004) points out that, while marine animals depicted in rock art of 
the Princess Charlotte Bay region represent food items known from archaeological 
excavations of local sites dating to the past 2,500 years, some important food items, 
such as macropods, are missing from rock art assemblages. Thus, David (2004:172) 
concludes, “while the animals commonly found in the marine environment are rep- 
resented in the art, the terrestrial fauna are not.” This conclusion moves David 
(2004:173) to ask the questions: “So what is happening? What is the position of 
animals in the lived and experienced world of the people we are dealing with? What 
is the relationship between people and animals as a whole as well as specific species?” 
Part of the answer lies within the ontological framework of the Dreaming and the 
symbolic significance of animals in referencing social identity and as “metaphors for 
the human world” (David 2004:176). A significant dimension to this symbolism is 
cosmological ordering of the world and totemic identity. This relationship between 
the Dreaming, rock art, and totemic identity is well documented anthropologically 
in Australia. For example, along the Kimberley coast of northwestern Australia, Love 
(1935:226) reported that “the objects in the picture caves are totems of the horde.” 
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Figure 5.4 Selected cave paintings, Chasm Island (Burrabarra), northern Australia. A, two 
men in a canoe spearing a large fish; B, two men in a canoe spearing dolphins; C, man in a 
canoe with harpooned turtle; D, two canoes showing crew with paddles; E, canoe with two 
individuals — one with a steering paddle in the stern and one holding a spear-thrower in the 
bow; F, two men in a canoe spearing a turtle; G, two men in a canoe harpooning a dugong; 
H, two men in a canoe spearing two fish surrounded by other fish, dugongs, and a water 
goanna (after Mountford 1956:102 and fig. 8; reproduced with kind permission of 
Anindilyakwa Land Council, Groote Eylandt). 


Perhaps the most direct association between maritime identity, marine referencing, 
and rock art is through the representation of marine totems. After a visit to a rock 
painting site on Kirriri island in southwest Torres Strait in 1888, Haddon (1901:185, 
fig. 23) reported depictions of marine animals and described them as “representing 
totems (hammer-head shark, turtle, dugong, and so on).” In 2001, a group of senior 
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Figure 5.5 Cygnet Repu of Mabuyag Island, Torres Strait, painting a kaigas (shovel-nosed 
shark), his maternal totem (awgadh) at the ceremonial kod site on the sacred islet of Pulu in 
2001 (photo: Ian J. McNiven). 


clan representatives from Mabuyag Island in central western Torres Strait visited the 
major ceremonial (kod) site on the sacred islet of Pulu (McNiven et al. 2002; see also 
Brady 2005; McNiven et al. 2009). During the visit, fragments of red ocher on the 
surface of the site were ground into pigment and mixed with water to make a paint 
which was then used to represent local marine totems (e.g., shovel-nosed shark and 
dugong) on granite boulders around the margins of the site (Figure 5.5). Informed 
by this ethnographic information, Brady (2005:408, 420) considered that 30 (68 
percent) out of 44 zoomorph paintings recorded across central and western Torres 
Strait were “totemic.” Support for this conclusion was that “a strong correlation 
exists between the distribution of totemic animal species recorded across Torres 
Strait by . . . [Haddon’s anthropological team]... in 1898... and the depiction 
of totemic species in Torres Strait rock-art” (Brady 2005:417). This correlation sup- 
ports Brady’s (2005:417) conclusion “that most of the Zoomorphic paintings of the 
Torres Strait region relate to totemic relations across the Strait.” As a consequence, 
“[s]ince the Western-Central Torres Strait seascape is ordered according to referen- 
tial, totemically-based groups, islands with rock paintings of those groups’ emblems 
signal not only links with particular islands, but also to particular social groupings 
within and between islands” (Brady, 2005:419-420). Furthermore, “[t]otemic 
animal paintings are markers of interaction and affiliation within wider groups” 
(Brady 2005:439). Examples of totems found in Torres Strait rock art include croco- 
dile (kodal), dugong (dhangal), turtle (waru), shovel-nosed shark (kaigas), ham- 
merhead shark (kurst), stingray (tupimul), and fish (wad/gapu/uzi/saker). One 
partial explanation for the low numbers of totemic rock art paintings was that totem- 
ism, as a key system of social referencing by Torres Strait Islanders, was also worked 
with portable artifacts decorated with totems (e.g., wooden drums, bamboo tobacco 
pipes) and scarification on human bodies as the major figurative, representational, 
and visual expressions of this system (Brady 2008). 
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Non-figurative challenge 

It needs to be acknowledged that our ability to document marine referencing is 
limited by the identification of figurative marine motifs. Coastal rock art associated 
with many maritime peoples comprises non-figurative motifs for which the symbolic 
associations are unknown (e.g., Tasmanian petroglyph sites; see Figure 5.2). Similarly, 
rock art created by Aboriginal marine specialists in the Whitsunday Islands archi- 
pelago of central Queensland, Australia, is almost entirely non-figurative and is 
dominated by barred circle and gridded circle motifs of enigmatic meaning (Barker 
et al. 1997). Commenting upon Whitsunday region rock art, Walsh (1988:126) 
observed, “One would expect rock art motifs to reflect food resources and other 
aspects associated with the marine environment but this is not so.” Yet it is possible 
that many non-figurative motifs symbolize aspects of the marine realm. For example, 
the barred/gridded circle motifs of the Whitsunday Islands may represent shield 
motifs similar to known shield motif rock paintings 250 km to the northwest in the 
Townsville coastal region. Ethnographically, the Townsville region shields were asso- 
ciated with group identity, and their depiction in rock art may have been part of a 
broader emblemic strategy of embedding and legitimizing group identity in the 
landscape (Hatte 1992; see also Wiessner 1983). In the Whitsunday region, depiction 
of shield motifs by resident marine specialists may have had a similar emblemic 
purpose; that is, inscribing corporate group identity, and by extension a maritime 
identity, into the “landscape.” 


REAFFIRMING MARINE COSMOLOGIES 


Ethnography from Aboriginal Australia contributes considerable insight into the 
symbolic role of rock art in reaffirming marine cosmologies. Songs and stories about 
the travels and exploits of Ancestral Beings were, and continue to be, a means by 
which knowledge about country and kin is related and transferred. For Yanyuwa 
“Saltwater people,” kujika (songlines) traverse both land and sea with many kujika 
reflecting the marine world (e.g., marine species, mangrove; Bradley 2010). The 
Groper (a-kuridi) kujika travels through the landscape and seascape around South 
West Island, Hobler Island, and the mainland, stopping and singing at specific places 
(Bradley 2010; Yanyuwa Families et al. 2003). One of these places where the Groper 
stopped to sing is at the Mawarndarlbarndarl rock-shelter on South West Island where 
the low ceiling and rear wall are covered in red, white, and yellow paintings, featuring 
a range of motifs including a considerable quantity of marine-themed imagery. Whilst 
none of the painted images is directly referred to in the Groper story, it is the asso- 
ciation of the travels of the Groper and the rock art site that is especially significant 
here. By referencing a major painting site in its travels through the Yanyuwa seascape, 
the Groper kujika intertwines the activities of a Dreaming Ancestor with a location 
known for its painting activity and Yanyuwa maritime identity. However, this con- 
nection would not be obvious by looking at the paintings alone or without the 
associated ethnography. 

Associations between marine imagery and Dreaming stories are reflected in the 
depiction of the blue-ringed octopus motifs also found at Mawarndarlbarndarl. In 
Yanyuwa cosmology, the Pleiades, or Seven Sisters, star constellation is considered a 
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powerful entity that acts as a “marker of time,” as well as having the “ability to 
maintain the fecundity of the environment” (Bradley 1997:135). Bradley recorded 
that the 


blue ringed octopus (Hapalochlaena lunulata), called in Yanyuwa, Li-jakarambirri, is 
the physical, earthly form of the Pleiades. It is said that during the day, the Pleiades sank 
into the sea, “to look for fish”, and that the octopus was their body. The glowing blue 
rings on the body of a provoked octopus are the stars shining on its body. (1997:135) 


On the roof of the shelter are found five blue-ringed octopus motifs painted in red 
with small white outlined circles drawn throughout their bodies. The socially inscribed 
meaning and symbolism of these motifs becomes apparent when linked to the 
complex Dreaming stories associated with the Seven Sisters and blue-ringed octopus. 
Interestingly, the symbolism of these motifs extends beyond the maritime realm, as 
they are seen to reference both the sea and the sky. 

In other instances, non-marine-themed motifs act as symbolic markers to reaffirm 
maritime identity. On Vanderlin Island, located approximately 35km east of South 
West Island, hand stencils and handprints are said to be the work of male spirits called 
namurlanjanyngku. These human-like spirits are “hunters of dugong and sea turtle 
and will remove harpoon points from creatures harpooned by Yanyuwa hunters” 
(Bradley 1997:185). By crediting these hand stencils and handprints to dugong 
and turtle hunter spirits — entities whose activities are centered on the sea — the 
production and existence of these images becomes a tangible symbol of Yanyuwa 
engagement with their spiritual world and their maritime identity. 

On Easter Island, Lee (1992: fig. 3.4) found that 264 (7 percent) of the nearly 
4,000 recorded motifs were “marine creatures,” of which the single largest category 
was “general fish shapes” (7 = 119). Lee (1992:74) suggests that most of these 
marine creatures were associated with “legends at one time” as “many of Easter 
Island’s sea creatures are associated with elaborate myths and legends, especially those 
that are said to represent spirits.” Indeed, following Métraux (1971), Lee (1992:85) 
notes that “in myths . . . sea animals are favorite incarnations of the gods throughout 
the Pacific.” For example, two shark petroglyphs are recorded for the island, and 
local legends “describe sharks embodying the god Tangaroa” (Lee 1992:79). That 
the shark motif was related more to cosmology than subsistence is consistent with 
the near absence of shark in local diets (Ayres 1985; Lee 1992:79). Similarly, little 
evidence exists for the consumption of turtles, while turtle petroglyphs are associated 
with the god Makemake (Ayres 1985; Lee 1992:82). Significantly, Lee (1992:205- 
206) posits that stories associated with marine-themed rock art identify the isolating 
nature of the Easter Island seascape: 


in all those instances where we were able to record legends associated with sea creature 
petroglyphs, the highlight of the stories was a magical ability to fly or swim away. These 
petroglyphs and their accompanying lore appear to be expressions of intense feelings of 
isolation and the desire to leave this lonely, confining island. 


FISHING MAGIC 


Despite the popularity of hunting-magic interpretations of rock art (e.g., Rice and 
Paterson 1986; Mithen 1988; Bahn 1991), few examples exist associating marine- 
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themed rock art with the ritual procurement of marine animals. A rare ethnographic 
example comes from Easter Island where food offerings are left in front of a petro- 
glyph site on the island’s north coast “while fishing in the area to appease the spirit 
that lives there” (Lee 1992:89). Spriggs and Mumford (1992:135) provide an equally 
rare example of interpreting rock art sites in Vanuatu in terms of fishing magic: “The 
location of the Aneityumese rock art sites overlooking fishing grounds and the rep- 
resentation of fish, turtles and (?sea-) birds suggests an association with the sea and 
fishing, a ‘commonsense’ interpretation of which would be that the sites are to do 
with fishing magic.” 


VOYAGING 


Depiction of watercraft (ships, boats, and canoes) in rock art provides one of the 
most poignant representations of a maritime people’s engagement with the sea. Yet 
these depictions have increasingly been interpreted as not representing sailing craft 
per se but symbolizing interactions with visiting maritime traders or the actions of 
the dead in “soul canoes.” 


The living 

According to Ling (2005:450), Bronze Age petroglyphs of ships located near the 
shore in Bohuslin (Sweden) were conceptually part of a “seascape” and a “third 
space” (sensu Bhabha 1994) and “liminal places” where “transitions between land- 
and seagoing communications” were performed. Such communications were between 
maritime communities stationed at different points along the coast. Ling (2005) 
hypothesizes that shoreline rock art of a familiar form helped mediate tensions associ- 
ated with the arrival of seaborne visitors. It was suggested further that the social 
inclusiveness of the rock art was not only its ability “to illustrate the importance of 
consensus,” but also, ironically, “divergence and independence regarding ideology, 
cosmology and identity” (Ling 2005:453). 

The issue of rock art symbolizing the process of visitation by seafarers has been 
explored by Clarke and Frederick (2006) in relation to Aboriginal rock paintings 
of visiting Macassan boats (praus) to Groote Eylandt in the Gulf of Carpentaria of 
northern Australia. Clarke and Frederick (2006:129, 131) argue that such depictions 
“symbolize the performance of cross-cultural interaction” and “the social perform- 
ances of remembering and telling” of such engagements. In addition, it is also 
possible that these depictions are associated with rituals of voyaging and special per- 
formances associated with the arrival and departure of vessels. In this connection, 
Clarke and Frederick recount that Berndt and Berndt (1954:45-46) recorded that 
“When the mast of a prau was erected, as it prepared to set out on the journey to 
another settlement or to return to the Celebes, a prayer-man would climb the mast 
and chant (djelauwa).” 


The dead 
Ballard et al. (2003) posit that boat motifs found across Scandinavia, South-East Asia, 
and Melanesia may be symbolically associated with the dead (see also Harrisson 1958; 
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Rosenfeld 1988; Wrigglesworth 2007; Szabo et al. 2008). This hypothesis is based 
on ethnographic information on mortuary ceremonies and boat symbolism amongst 
coastal peoples of South-East Asia and Melanesia. In particular, boats “are the prin- 
cipal vehicles employed in ferrying souls to the land of the dead” (Ballard et al. 
2003:392). Based on Manguin (1986), they note that “in most Austronesian-speaking 
communities the link between ships and the dead is so strong that the terms of ‘boat’ 
and ‘coffin’ can be interchangeable” (Ballard et al. 2003:392). Furthermore, rock art 
sites depicting boats can also be associated with mortuary items such as skeletal 
remains, boat coffins, and funerary gifts (Ballard et al. 2003:395). Ballard et al. 
(2003:394) suggest that while no ethnographic evidence exists for the meaning of 
rock art representations of nineteenth-century European sailing ships, “there is no 
reason why they should not have been understood and incorporated within wider 
systems of belief about the cosmological function of boats.” 

A place where European sailing vessels were not incorporated into rock art that 
symbolically linked boats and the dead is Torres Strait. Brady (2005:448-449, 
467-488) elaborates on the broader cosmological relationship between spirits or 
ghosts of the dead and spirit canoes in Torres Strait using Haddon’s nineteenth- 
century ethnographic information relating to two canoe paintings in a rock-shelter 
on the island of Kirriri, southwest Torres Strait (Brady 2006). According to Haddon 
(1904:357-358), the paintings represent canoes used by markaz (spirits of the dead) 
who paddle across “the open sea on calm nights to catch turtle, dugong or fish” 
(Plate 4). In addition, spirits of the dead in western Torres Strait travel across the 
sea to Kibu — “an unknown island that lies to the west” (Haddon 1904:355). Brady 
(2005:486) concludes that Torres Strait Islanders possessed “aspects of the ‘ships of 
the dead’ complex,” and that canoe paintings are most likely associated with mortuary 
practices and spirits of the dead in their sea journeys. As an example of this relation- 
ship, Brady (2005:479-480) points out that the only canoe painting on Pulu islet is 
located at the sacred ceremonial kod site where Haddon (1904:252-256; 1935:344) 
recorded that death (tai or markaz) dances were performed. Thus, 


rock paintings depicting canoes in the Torres Strait region are made meaningful in the 
context of a spiritual association with the sea. Canoe paintings are used as a visual symbol 
to negotiate an active ancestral engagement with the spiritual world. Additionally, by 
referencing the sea, and the spiritual world, rock paintings of canoes become a symbolic 
marker in the reaffirmation of a distinctive Torres Strait social identity. (Brady 2005:480) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ballard et al. (2003:398), in their comparative exploration of the symbolic signifi- 
cance of boats in mortuary practices in Scandinavia and South-East Asia/Melanesia, 
ask the question “why were there such striking similarities between peoples who 
would have been geographically and chronologically remote from one another?” 
They answer that “It seems hardly surprising that societies whose daily lives may have 
involved travel by sea should have chosen the ship as a symbol.” While we concur 
with this conclusion, it does not explain why such symbolic associations became 
expressed in rock art. We posit that maritime peoples everywhere have had to recon- 
cile their terrestrial lived spaces with their maritime identity. 
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It is our contention that a key strategy employed by maritime peoples to reconcile 
terrestrial and marine domains is to extend the seascape “inland.” Central to this 
seascape inscription is material referencing of the sea on the land. In some cases, 
this referencing is direct and involves movement of items from the marine realm, 
such as beach cobbles, shells, coral, and marine animal bones, onto land and incor- 
poration into special features, such as cairns, megalithic structures, shrines, and burials 
(e.g., Fowler and Cummings 2003; Weisler et al. 2006; McNiven et al. 2009). In 
other cases, marine referencing is associative, such as with the movement of ritual 
items made from stone found on San Nicolas Island to “ritual settings” on the adja- 
cent Californian mainland. Many of the ritual items are of “fish and a triangular design 
similar to the many fin-like elements found” at the Cave of Whales — the only rock 
art site on the island (Hyder 2004:89; see also Conti et al. 1999). Indeed, many 
coastal-inland transfers of trade/exchange items, either made from marine products 
(e.g., shells) and/or imported on boats, may be seen as forms of associative marine 
referencing. A more symbolic strategy, which we explored in this chapter, is the 
representation of marine phenomena in rock art. A seascape perspective focuses atten- 
tion on looking for the cosmological and social positioning of rock art in the 
construction and maintenance of maritime identity. At present, our understandings 
of the relationship between rock art and seascapes are in many respects rudimentary. 
We hope that the various themes explored in this chapter provide useful frames of 
reference to further explore and expand these understandings. 
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The Social Dynamics 


Cees of Aggregation and 
Dispersal in the 
Western Desert 
Jo McDonald and Peter Veth 
ABSTRACT 


Meg Conkey’s (1980) study of decorated antler/bone objects at Altamira formulated 
explicit test implications for aggregation and dispersal in hunter-gatherer settlement 
systems. The concept of diversity in design elements was added into an aggregation 
“mix” of subsistence, social behaviors, and ritual expression. This chapter explores how 
Conkey’s originally defined expectations and predictions for aggregation locales, as 
derived from Magdalenian rock-shelters, can be transposed into the Australian arid zone. 
We argue that punctuated style provinces throughout the Western Desert culture bloc 
provide the context for aggregation in a landscape occupied by groups displaying 
hypermobility. 


Rock art played a fundamental role in Aboriginal hunter-gatherer life across the entire 
Australian continent. Major rock art provinces occur wherever suitable bedrock exists, 
and major style regions occur where the geology and other environmental conditions 
provide the opportunities for people to occupy the landscape across and through 
time. Major Australian rock art provinces (e.g., Arnhem Land, the Kimberley, Sydney, 
and Dampier Archipelago) all occur where the resources have allowed for the con- 
tinuous settlement of larger groups of people -generally at prehistoric population 
centers — and where there is a continuous geological opportunity for the production 
of rock art. These are, by definition, aggregation locales on a large scale. These fertile 
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landscapes, with their higher population densities, have provided the social context 
and the physical setting for the genesis of social pressures that have necessitated rock 
art production: landscapes where social signaling is a necessary part of the interaction 
repertoire (Wiessner 1984; McDonald 2008). These extensive art provinces are, 
without exception, in relatively well-watered and resource-rich landscapes, and the 
efflorescence of rock art production demonstrates a range of information about 
the groups of people that have produced it. 

The Australian arid zone is characterized by extensive dune fields, gibber and sand 
plains, and the opportunities to produce rock art are not continuous. Very low popu- 
lation densities also characterize these social landscapes. The need to signal social 
information to others may well have been focused in locations where larger groups 
of people aggregated — for a range of purposes. Well-watered range systems across 
the arid zone provide highly focalized opportunities for art production, often in 
association with other vital resources (food, reliable water). These landscapes, with 
their distinctive and highly variable rock art provinces, represent aggregation nodes 
for otherwise highly dispersed, arid-zone populations. Arid hunter-gatherer societies 
developed a range of artistic media to fulfill their needs for graphic representation: 
wood carving, sand painting, body painting — and, more recently, contemporary 
acrylic dot paintings on canvas. These various non-durable art forms demonstrate the 
crucial role that art played in Aboriginal society where rock art could not be created. 

The development of most distinct Australian style provinces is thought to have 
occurred during the Early to Mid-Holocene (Rosenfeld 1991; Franklin 2004; 
McDonald 2008; Smith and Ross 2008; Mulvaney 2011), coinciding with major 
increases in other archaeological signatures. The development of art systems has 
been argued to be part of a suite of social mechanisms required to facilitate and 
control increasing interaction and to mark and enforce group identity in socially 
complex milieus (Rosenfeld 1993:20; Rosenfeld and Smith 1997; McDonald 2008). 
Archaeological signatures for these same sorts of social processes (often seen as risk 
minimization) include the widespread adoption of composite extractive implements 
such as the tula adze at around 3,700 years ago (Hiscock and Veth 1991; McNiven 
1993; Veth et al. 2011). 

Regional rock art systems which fulfill a range of social mechanisms (personal, 
domestic, secular, and ritual) are seen to accompany a raft of social changes linked with 
intensification (sensu Lourandos 1985) and increasing territoriality after the Last 
Glacial Maximum. The timing for this is in part the result of a shrinking coastline/ 
coastal plain and movement/increased pressure on populations as the sea level rose to 
its current height around 7,000 years ago. While changing coastline morphology likely 
had a major impact in a number of rock art provinces — for example, Arnhem Land, 
the Dampier Archipelago (Murujuga), and the Sydney Basin — drowning much of the 
earlier rock art evidence, in the arid zone the entire history of rock art production 
potentially remains. In the arid zone, linguistic stratigraphy provides good supporting 
evidence for Holocene population change and/or movement (McConvell 1996; Veth 
2000) with a new language moving out of the Pilbara and into the Western Desert. 
This language movement has been tied to other archaeological signatures (O’Connor 
et al. 1998; Veth 2000; McDonald and Veth 2006, 2011; Veth et al. 2009), and the 
major archaeological phases in the arid zone are clearly correlated with major episodic 
rock art production (Smith and Ross 2008; McDonald and Veth 2011). 
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Here we are interested in the recent past, and we explore the likely manifestations 
that ethnographically documented aggregation and dispersal would have had on the 
social context of rock art production. We will use the notion of style as a social 
strategy (Wobst 1977) as an explanation for the interaction between groups over 
resources and for the maintenance and demonstration of distinctions of personal and 
social identity. 


STYLE AS SOCIAL STRATEGY 


The notion of style as a social strategy (Wobst 1977) has resulted in the productive 
application of information-exchange theory to explain the degree of competition 
between groups over resources as well as the maintenance of distinctions of personal 
and social identity (Hodder 1978; Wiessner 1983, 1984, 1990). This approach has 
been applied in archaeological contexts to correlate degrees of stylistic heterogeneity 
with different configurations of prehistoric social networks. Different environments 
and the resultant effect on prehistoric social networks are thought to influence the 
amount of stylistic variability in a graphic system. In fertile regions, where social 
networks are closed and kinship and territorial systems are more rigid (Williams 1986; 
Lewis 1988; David and Cole 1990; Rosenfeld 1991; McDonald 2008; Smith 2008), 
rock art imbues a high degree of social information with distinctive group-identifying 
and bonding behavior. Conversely, a widespread distribution of stylistically homoge- 
neous traits is considered to be correlated with widely ramified, open, social networks 
— resulting from harsh environmental conditions (Gamble 1982, 1983; Jochim 1983; 
Soffer 1987; Smith 2008). 

Anthropological and ethnographic evidence shows that the Martu people of the 
Western Desert of Australia — as representative of the arid zone more widely — had 
open and widely ramified social networks. Martu rock art therefore would be expected 
to demonstrate group-bonding behavior and a highly homogeneous graphic with 
shared iconography over vast areas. While the earliest art of the arid zone is a highly 
homogeneous art graphic (Maynard 1979; Franklin 2004; McDonald 2005), the 
more recent art of the arid zone demonstrates a high degree of stylistic variability. 
We have previously argued (McDonald and Veth 2006) that the explanation for this 
stylistic diversity in arid zone art provinces is evidence of aggregation behavior. When 
one considers the nature of social networks throughout the arid zone, and the nature 
of aggregation behavior which constitutes part of the normal ebb and flow of social 
contact within the arid zone, such stylistic diversity presents no mystery. 

In this chapter, we explore Conkey’s (1980) originally defined aggregation locale 
criteria to see how these can be applied in the Australian arid zone. We examine the 
structure of a Western Desert rock art province, the Jilakurru Ranges (also known as 
the Durba Hills), and explore the social structure of this landscape in the context 
of its well-understood traditional owners, the Martu (Tonkinson 1974, 1978). We 
conclude that this rock art province represents a socially constituted landscape which 
can be understood in terms of the economic realities of arid zone subsistence, popula- 
tion dynamics, and the real-life dramas of the Dreamtime. 
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WESTERN DESERT AGGREGATION AND DISPERSION PATTERNS 


As we frame our expectations for prehistoric locales, we must keep in mind that social 
and ritual processes may well have been concomitant — if not central — activities at such 
locales. (Conkey 1980:610) 


In the Western Desert, we are able to frame an anthropological basis for Martu popu- 
lation dynamics, particularly in relation to their aggregation/dispersal behaviors. 
Anthropological work in the Australian arid zone more generally describes the social 
structure of the Western Desert cultural bloc (Tindale 1935; Strehlow 1947; Berndt 
1966, 1972; Gould 1969, 1977, 1990; Tonkinson 1974, 1978; Myers 1986, 2007). 
Fluid band composition, flexible boundaries demarcating sociocultural space, exten- 
sive kinship networks, and a subsistence strategy focused on plant food availability 
and the opportunistic procurement of game (Veth 1993:69) describe the character- 
istic group signatures for the desert, while the rhythm of Australian desert life — with 
its “continuing dialectic between the ecological constraints that push people apart 
and the cultural pressures that draw them together” (Tonkinson 1978:30) — formed 
the basis for the population dynamics. 

Population density as a measure of likely diversity is a significant part of any aggre- 
gation equation. And this will have as much to do with the nature of the social groups 
involved as the opportunities that any particular locales provide for producing rock 
art. Western Desert society was one of widespread social homogeneity with extremely 
low population densities (as little as one person per 300sq km; Tindale 1974). 

So what is the likely nature of arid zone aggregation locales? We are defining 
aggregation sites as the places where people from affiliated groups come together. 
The largest Martu aggregation (the tjabal: the multitude) occurred once or twice a 
year at big meetings for ritual and other activities. Such extended meetings would 
be the time for accelerated exchange of trade goods, ritual and ceremonial knowl- 
edge, and alliance networks (particularly marriage arrangements). The Martu define 
two cyclical periods of aggregation: in winter, when seeds were abundant, and in 
summer, when groups focused their movements on reliable waters (Veth 1993:71). 
Social groupings tended to be larger and more complex as a function of increased 
water permanency. Ephemeral waters were used primarily in transient mode by 
smaller groups: permanent waters (such as Jilakurru) could therefore be the focus of 
up to two major gatherings per year, as well as being used at other times during 
periods of higher group mobility (Veth 1993:76). Archaeological test implications 
(sensu Conkey 1980) can be formulated with the following aggregation criteria in 
mind. 


Time 
How long did the group(s) stay together? The ritual cycle could take place from 
weeks to two months, with water and food resources likely to be the main con- 
straints. Social tensions during periods of aggregation are also noted to be a serious 
consideration in terms of the length of aggregation (Tonkinson 1978; Hayden 
1979). 
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Space 
What were the requirements for accommodating the larger group? The many small 
and medium-sized rock-shelters in range systems are individually more likely to reflect 
the foci for small-scale, small-group foraging behaviors. The rock art in this type of 
location is often a small to medium-sized assemblage, often exhibiting the character- 
istics of a single or few art production episodes. Some shelters contain assemblages 
of up to 150 motifs, and demonstrate (through superimpositioning and stylistic 
characteristics) the potential to have been the focus for multiple painting activities 
by a single group — or, indeed, an assemblage produced by a multitude of groups. 
The ranges, however, are also characterized by gorges with flat, sand-sheet expanses 
at the mouths of their valleys produced by discharge from rock holes and run-off 
from the escarpments in the wet season. These gorges and extensive sand sheets 
provide a suitable landscape for aggregations of larger groups of people. These loca- 
tions are where we usually find most of the occupational material, including site 
furniture such as large portable grindstones. 


Personnel 

How many and what type of people were present? A major feature of Martu local 
organization is its fluidity and flexibility, with little concern for boundaries or exclu- 
sive group membership (Tonkinson 1978:49). The kaputurr (Martu small group) 
was flexible in size, membership, and movement, but was attached to an estate 
through kinship and descent, while the larger social group is defined by the range 
(Stanner 1965). The land-exploiting band, the kaputurr, consisted of one or several 
patrilineally linked families, with the size of the band being between four and 30 
people (Veth 1993:70). The band estate consisted of a limited number of important 
water holes and sacred sites to which the members of the small group were intimately 
related. 

The largest aggregation of groups would always include people from adjacent 
dialects and possibly language groups. Tonkinson stresses that “such assemblies 
would involve members of different dialect units, and that no two meetings will 
have an identical or nearly identical membership” (1978:50, emphasis in original). 
In the Western Desert, the largest recorded aggregations of people were between 
100 and 150 persons — less than has been reported for Central Australia (Hayden 
1980; quoting Tindale 1935 and Hackett 1937) where groups of up to 270 were 
observed. 


Periodicity 
How often was rock art produced? We know from our rock art dating work that art 
sites are used episodically (McDonald and Veth 2008) and we presume that these 
may have been used once, often, or even repeatedly within the emic cycle. 
Archaeological excavation in rock-shelters and major open sites demonstrates that 
visitation to refugia occurred repeatedly over time (Veth 1993; Veth et al. 2001, 
2008). The nature of this occupation varied given the effects of the Last Glacial 
Maximum, changes in the intensity of ENSO, and “territorial ascendancy” during 
the past 1,500 years (Gibbs and Veth 2002). 
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What was the focus of aggregation? 

The Western Desert is defined physiographically by its uncoordinated drainage. Water 
sources are scattered, and include ranges with permanent springs and reliable rock 
holes, creek beds, and other more ephemeral water features (such as clay pans and 
soaks) which are dependent on rains for activation. These form an interconnected 
network of water sources, which are curated in the mythological narratives of ancestral 
beings — the storylines (Yiwara) of the Western Desert. The choice of a location for 
an aggregation event would depend on the season and local knowledge of plentiful 
water supply. 


Modification of environment and signatures 

The construction of stone arrangements, the placement of site furniture (e.g., large 
stone blocks for multipurpose processing of vegetable foods and game), and limited 
clearance of ground for family groups and appropriate social spacing (e.g., for avoid- 
ance relationships) will all leave signatures of varying durability. Repeated and 
“intense” occupation will result in significantly increased discard within shelters 
and at hearths located within constellations of related occupation sites. 

Rock art production will only occur at locations where rocky substrate is available. 
Many aggregation locales (e.g., around clay pans) will not have allowed rock art 
production, but other art production (body painting, sand drawing, carving on sacred 
boards and other portable wooden objects) could have occurred in these sandy sub- 
strate contexts. 


What range of activities took place? 

Obviously, the nature of the gathering could fall within a range of social contexts, 
and these may be characterized from purely ritual to totally social, with varying 
degrees of subsistence behaviors no doubt driving and feeding these two ends of the 
spectrum (after Conkey 1980), as follows: (1) ritual; (2) ritual and subsistence; (3) 
intensive subsistence; and (4) social. 

Subsistence activity to underwrite the larger groups while in residence at aggrega- 
tion sites will be the most visible archaeological signature. Seed-processing is the most 
visible signature, along with the rejuvenation of tools. The recycling of energy extrac- 
tive implements (e.g., tula adzes) and higher proportions of later stages of use-life in 
grindstones occur more often at larger aggregation sites (Veth and O’Connor 1996). 
Greater protein extraction indices might also be predicted, and be reflected in high 
indices for economic bone comminution (Gould et al. 2002). Archaeological signa- 
tures of these activities will depend on what the activities specifically were and where 
the activities were carried out. Given that Aboriginal men go through many stages 
of initiation in their lifetime, and that women exercised equal ceremonial agency, the 
complexity of ritual signals and gender signifiers are likely to be extremely high at 
major aggregation locales. 


WHY DID WESTERN DESERT PEOPLE PRODUCE ROCK ART? 


We know from arid zone research more generally (e.g., Galt-Smith 1997; Frederick 
2000; Gunn 2000, 2003) that the application of a graphic system in the production 
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of rock art served a number of functions and operated within a variety of social con- 
texts. It: 


e was a way of marking place and, concomitantly, an individual’s affiliation to it; 

e had a significant storytelling or instructive context; 

e was used in initiation ceremonies; 

e provided a physical form of an ancestral being or event; 

e was also a way of marking country as a way of maintaining association with 
Dreamings and a homeland. 


In terms of modeling for art production in an aggregation context, we need to think 
about when the rock art was produced. Was it part of formal ritual or a by-product 
of people gathered for ritual purposes? 

Much rock art is clearly associated with a domestic or open social context (e.g., 
with archaeological deposit generally, and bedrock mortars and/or basal grindstone 
on shelter floors), but we also know that pigment art is sometimes deployed in sacred 
and restricted locales (e.g., at Jilakurru Spring within the Jilakurru Ranges). Some of 
the engraved art is more formalized, with the appearance of multiple actors (in large, 
complex compositions) and significant time expenditure being used in its production. 
In multiple instances, we have now been able to document how significantly old(er) 
art is reactivated into the current social sphere in the recursive process of Dreamtime 
narratives. Tonkinson describes this as a Martu belief in the Dreamtime ancestors 
having had great magical power, which included the ability to assume animal forms 
at will. They carried sacred paraphernalia and wore elaborate body decorations. They 
left behind objects and images of themselves in the various places that they camped 
“so that man would ultimately discover them and draw strength and a sense of secu- 
rity from them” (Tonkinson 1974:70). 


A timeless quality is accorded the multitude of landscape features which are imbued with 
mythological significance and are thus brought to life. These features include in some 
cases large trees, rock carvings, and paintings and other man made constructions such 
as stone cairns and large ground arrangements of stone, all attributed to the actions of 
Dreamtime beings. (Tonkinson 1978:105) 


Engravings are seen to represent the marks or tracks or images of self left behind 
by creator beings, and are places where the creator beings were literally transmogri- 
fied into stone. Rock art in these major rock art provinces was no doubt produced 
for a variety of reasons and in a multitude of social contexts. And the long-term 
production of rock art — and its preservation throughout the generations — no doubt 
stimulated a continuing discourse between the Martu and their Jukurrpa. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL TEST IMPLICATIONS 


So what are the archaeological implications and criteria (Conkey 1980:611-613) for 
testing aggregation behavior and rock art production in the arid zone? There are 
four main archaeological test implications for aggregation behavior in Western Desert 
rock art: 
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1 The complete repertoire of motifs identified in aggregation locales will represent 
the wider graphic vocabulary of Western Desert rock art sites more generally. 

2 Assemblage diversity (by motif theme and style) will be greater at aggregation 
locales than at dispersion sites. 

3 Some rare and often visually “high impact” motifs — and variations on these — will 
be unique to aggregation locales. 

4 Motifs not found at aggregation sites should not be found at dispersion sites. 


In the Western Desert, the range systems with the most reliable waters and economic 
food species — that is, the rock art provinces we are identifying, such as Jilakurru, 
the Calvert Ranges (Kaalpi), and Carnarvon Ranges (Katjarra) — are likely to be the 
aggregation locales. These are separated by distances of typically 40-60km. They 
are associated with more permanent waters and have sufficient habitable spaces and 
associated resource zones to accommodate larger social gatherings (this stands in 
contrast to Hayden 1980 — in Central Australia — who spaced these at 300-700 km 
distance in accordance with Wobst’s 1976 modeling). 

These predictions for archaeological patterning, a consequence of Conkey’s test 
implications for aggregation locales, appear to be supported by our first phase of 
analysis. We will be undertaking multivariate analyses of the 800+ individual rock art 
sites which have now been recorded at the various rock art provinces and in isolated 
rock art sites to explore and quantify these patterns further. So far, we have docu- 
mented a significantly greater diversity in style and theme in the Jilakurru assemblages 
than can be seen at what we perceive are more isolated or small-scale dispersal sites. 

It is very likely that different valleys within the range could demonstrate multiple 
social events; that is, both dispersal and aggregation as residues of visits by differently 
configured groups at different times of the emic cycle (see also Galt-Smith 1997). 
Notably, no one rock art site (shelter, boulder, rock face) or valley system in isolation 
is sufficient to come to this conclusion. It is only at the scale of the larger landscape 
that these comparative assessments can be made. We have evidence in these isolated, 
yet resource-rich range refugia for aggregation behavior and the combination of 
features that render this a classic type-site for Conkey’s original test implications. 

The different valleys and rock art locales demonstrate multiple and various social 
events (Figure 6.1). Both dispersal and aggregation residues from visits by differently 
configured groups at different times of the social cycle can be seen. Based on the 
number of rock art sites present, and the range and variety of motifs present, one 
can interpret different aggregation signals in each of the rock art locales. Similar vari- 
ability is demonstrated by the frequency of other archaeological signals, such as site 
“furniture” for multiple processing tasks and caches of tools, and by the presence of 
other features, such as silcrete quarries and stone arrangements, which demonstrate 
a mapping onto the general resources of the broader landscape. We demonstrate here 
in a hypothetical range scenario the sorts of patterning that we are seeing demon- 
strated through the rock art repertoire — and broader archaeological context — with 
the full gamut of aggregation behaviors and dispersal present in a constellation of 
valleys around a range. 

Rock art sites and the other archaeological evidence are very much focused in gorge 
systems which have been formed through long-term patterns of water abundance. 
These gorges often have springs in their headwaters — or in other less predictable 
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Figure 6.1 Schematic drawing showing the possible arrangement of aggregation signals 
around a range system, loosely based on Jilakurru. 


locations — and rock art sites are found both within rock-shelters along these gorges 
and on boulders, low cliff lines, and slabs in various topographic configurations where 
these gorges open out into broad valleys. Some springs are found on the outer edges 
of the ranges, and these too have formed focused locales for occupation and art 
production. Other, less permanent water is found in lower relief valleys where rock 
pools are formed as a result of seasonal rain. These rock pools when full would have 
provided semi-permanent water for large groups — and longer-term water supplies 
for smaller family groups foraging in isolation. 

In rocky outliers off the main range systems — particularly where these are associ- 
ated with large clay plans which would have been seasonally abundant water supplies 
— again, we find evidence for rock art production in a different, less focalized social 
configuration. People used these locales less intensively — but in a systematic fashion 
when the resources allowed it — and these landscapes are part of the broader sense 
of place. Mythological narratives often include these locales, and they figure strongly 
in the song lines (Dreamings) for the broader landscape. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Western Desert settlement behavior, information exchange, and group composition 
all emphasize the hypermobility and flexibility of group composition and innately 
risk-minimizing behavior. Western Desert religion and ceremony focuses on the 
provisioning of the next generation with the “capital” of social geography and 
its metaphysical basis. This expresses itself in numerous ways, but is exemplified in 
the types of exchange of information that would have occurred at aggregation locales. 
We believe that the tangible provisioning of these remote, seasonally fecund, land- 
scapes within the sandy deserts provide the focus for social transmission in highly 
variable graphic systems which function across vast distances and through deep time. 

In moving from the deep caves of the Magdalenian to the punctuated art provinces 
of the Australian arid zone, we find that the explicit test implications formulated by 
Meg Conkey for aggregation and dispersal in hunter-gatherer settlement systems 
generally, and the concept of diversity in design elements specifically, are entirely 
relevant. The only radical shift our analysis proposes is that here we should raise our 
focus from a single rock art site/assemblage to a broader landscape approach to rock 
art production. As has been found in so many other facets of our discipline, a cultural 
or social landscape approach provides a much more satisfying fit in our search for 
rock art as evidence for social action. 

We conclude that a single rock art site in the Western Desert cannot represent an 
aggregation locale. This is because a single rock-shelter with art and/or occupation 
is unable to demonstrate the necessary criteria of habitable space — and assemblage 
diversity — that are needed to satisfy the definition for the meeting of the larger group. 
While it is plausible to imagine larger groups of humans taking refuge in limestone 
caves of ice-bound Magdalenian Cantabria, the resource patchiness of the Western 
Desert, hypermobility of groups, and social alliance and avoidance relationships, plus 
the absence of caves large enough to host hundreds of occupants, means that a cluster 
of spatially associated sites is needed. Reliance on a single site would result in a skewed 
representation of the complexity of behaviors and occupation signals undoubtedly 
present at these spatially dispersed settlement nodes. 

We are therefore looking at a very different kind of social focus: indeed, we need 
to theorize a Jandscape where a small or large group could coalesce if the season and 
the social impetus were conducive. High levels of punctuated stylistic diversity within 
the rock art provinces across the arid zone are an unexpected signaling outcome in 
a landscape where open social networks and sparse resources require broad-scale social 
cohesion. But these can be explained easily in terms of information exchange occur- 
ring during aggregation events. In the desert, rock art in these range systems exhibits 
high stylistic diversity as an expression of contested group identities, rather than 
bounded territoriality. These ranges, with their varying water source configurations 
and myriad opportunities for the production of rock art, provide the necessary 
resources and spatial requirements for a range of information exchange opportunities. 
As Conkey concluded (1980:620), “understanding the relative assemblage diversity 
is key,” and we continue to disentangle the temporal, spatial, and social aspects of 
site use in these punctuated Australian desert rock art provinces. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rock art is found throughout the Caribbean. Puerto Rico registers one of the region’s 
highest site densities of petroglyphs and pictographs, with rock art in caves, along water- 
ways, and on boulders aligning ceremonial or public enclosures. These ceremonial 
enclosures comprise prepared, level, earthen structures with arrangements of rock and 
earth embankments. These precincts and their rock art represent prominent aspects of 
the late prehistoric landscape that functioned in multiple contexts from religious to social 
to political. Caguana, the premier multiple enclosure site in Puerto Rico, and other 
locales are used to investigate the nature of this form of human-marked physical terrain. 


Human engagement with the natural environment is multi-layered, interactive, and 
changing. Across cultures and time periods, this can result from a range of factors, 
and may be accompanied by visual markers. Rock art represents a particularly striking 
example of human-marked physical terrain because of its sensory impact, in addition 
to its relative immovability (Chippindale and Nash 2004a). These characteristics 
form a firm foundation for incorporating landscape features into rock art studies (see, 
e.g., the compilation by Chippindale and Nash 2004b). Rock art in the form of 
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petroglyphs and pictographs is found throughout the Caribbean in caves, along 
waterways, and on boulders aligning enclosures. The latter comprise level, earthen 
surfaces demarcated with varying arrangements of rock and earth structures. 

One approach in landscape studies views inscribed locations as places for individual 
and communal social relations, most particularly involving power interactions (Arse- 
nault 2004:72). Researchers in the Caribbean take a similar perspective. Enclosures 
are spaces for group displays of power, as well as expressions of collective identity. 
Although they are regularly used to infer levels of late prehistoric sociopolitical 
organization (e.g., Siegel 1999; Curet et al. 2004; Curet and Torres 2010), their 
rock art is not. Enclosures represent consciously chosen spaces that, through 
their construction, transform the landscape into places of activities and places of 
meanings (Rodriguez Meléndez 2007). 

Archaeological and ethnohistorical sources indicate that these places hosted a wide 
range of events with religious, secular, and political themes that involved various 
societal segments. Their meanings derive not only from the different themed activi- 
ties, but from the presence of carved images at many enclosure locations. Rock art 
at four well-documented Puerto Rican sites — Tibes, Caguana, Vivi, Jacana — suggests 
that these images played active roles in relationships between the living and deceased 
members of societies, as well as among island political divisions. The petroglyphs 
provided visual and interactive referents for the continued spiritual connections 
between the living and deceased, reflected the increasingly complex, stratified, and 
contested nature of late prehistoric polities, and served as statements of community 


identity. 


ENCLOSURES IN A CARIBBEAN CONTEXT 


A widely employed framework for ordering Caribbean prehistory is Irving Rouse’s 
1992 spatiotemporal model, which continues to be modified as new data become 
available (e.g., Hayward et al. 2009:7-8). Four broad divisions are recognized: the 
Lithic and Archaic ages of the Pre-Ceramic Period and the Early and Late phases of 
the Ceramic Period. Different groups from northern South America and Central 
America settled into the island chain over an extended period from 6,000 to 450/250 
BC. These Lithic and Archaic populations are characterized by the production of 
flaked and ground stone artifacts, egalitarian societies, mixed hunting-fishing-plant 
use economies, and limited pottery use (Rouse 1992; Wilson 2007). 

Ceramic-producing horticulturalists from northeast lowland South America initi- 
ated a subsequent major migration into the Caribbean around 450 BC, eventually 
occupying much of the southern or Lesser Antilles and the northern or Greater 
Antilles. The Early Ceramic or Saladoid (450/250 Bc — 600 AD) material culture 
included thin-walled ceramics with a variety of plastic elements and painted designs, 
in addition to intricately carved beads and pendants. Plant cultivation became 
full-time, supplemented by hunting and fishing; settlements were permanent and 
frequently located near shorelines and coastal plains. A common internal arrangement 
included mounded refuse middens encircling an open, informally marked space, with 
or without a cemetery. Evidence for sociopolitical complexity above the village level 
is minimal (Rouse 1992; Wilson 2007). 
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A number of traits differentiate the Early from the Late Ceramic Period (600-1500 
AD) of the Ostionoid peoples. There was increased economic activity, intensification 
of plant food production, population growth, multiplication of pottery styles, an 
increase in number and types of settlement, expansion into remaining islands, includ- 
ing Jamaica and the Bahamas, and the emergence of stratified societies organized 
into complex political polities. Ceramic Period cultural development is viewed as the 
result of local and inter-island societal dynamics among arriving and resident popula- 
tions influenced by surrounding continental areas. The Ostionoid or pre-Taino 
and Taino populations are the direct antecedents of the European-encountered his- 
toric Taino groups of the northern Caribbean (Rouse 1992; Wilson 2007). 

Another key Late Ceramic trait is the appearance of enclosures or bateys, a native 
term recorded by early Spanish chroniclers. Bateys, also termed ball courts and plazas 
in the literature, are formally demarcated spaces bounded by stone or earth structural 
elements. These spaces are open, visible, and frequently encountered places in the 
landscape. They differ in size, shape, location, and construction details, suggesting 
that enclosures were multi-functional places for public groups varying from house- 
holds up to regional entities (Alegria 1983; Peguero Guzman 2001; Rivera Fontan 
and Oliver 2006; Rodriguez Meléndez 2007; Wilson 2007). 

Enclosures are not evenly distributed across the region. They are concentrated in 
the northern Caribbean island chain, especially in the Greater Antillean island of 
Puerto Rico. Several hundred sites with one or more precincts have thus far been 
identified in Puerto Rico. Hispaniola, with the modern countries of the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti, registers the next highest (in the twenties) followed by fewer still 
for Cuba, the Bahamas, and the Virgin Islands (Alegria 1983; Peguero Guzman 
2001; Rodriguez Meléndez 2007:15-16; Wilson 2007:110-136). 

Most of the enclosures are rectangular, although square, oval, circular, and other 
forms are known. Bateys range in size from under 100 square meters to 43,000 square 
meters for the circular Corral de los Indios in the Dominican Republic. Single lines 
of upright earth-embedded boulders that have been unmodified (or minimally so), 
a meter or less in height, represent the most frequent type of alignment. Earthen 
embankments and outlined depressions, in addition to stone and earth combinations, 
are alternative configurations. Rectangular forms are typically delineated on their two 
longer sides with open short ends, while square and circular shapes are usually com- 
pletely ringed with entrance points. Most enclosure locations contain single precincts, 
although a number of sites have multiple structures numbering from two to as many 
as 12 at Caguana in Puerto Rico (see discussion below; Alegria 1983; Siegel 1999; 
Peguero Guzman 2001; Rodriguez Meléndez 2007; Wilson 2007:110-136). 

Stone causeways, pavements, or walkways, comprising vertical sides with horizon- 
tally laid rocks in between, are found as enclosure rows, as separate architectural 
elements within sites, or as elements connecting precincts to natural features such as 
mountain slopes and rivers. Rock art is common at Jateys, ranging from as little 
as one petroglyph to the lower hundreds on a number of boulders. Inter- and intra- 
island variability is evident. For instance, the Dominican Republic appears to have a 
higher percentage of large enclosures than Puerto Rico, while Puerto Rico appears 
to have a higher frequency of multiple-precinct locations than the Dominican Repub- 
lic (Alegria 1983; Peguero Guzman 2001; Rodriguez Meléndez 2007; Wilson 
2007:110-136). 
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Ethnohistorical sources provide a number of details on the nature and function of 
bateys. Descriptions of a ball game played with a solid rubber ball on prepared earthen 
surfaces are well documented for Greater Antillean Taino groups (Hispaniola, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, and Cuba). The courts were typically in front of the chief’s or cacique’s 
house, earth bounded, and longer than wide. Stone seats were available for those 
viewing the game, while caciques and principal men sat on small wooden benches. 
Batey was also the term used for the ball and the game played by two teams of some 
25 members. The objective of the game was to keep the ball in motion by hitting it 
with different body parts. Betting was an important component of the game; ritual 
aspects are indicated by mentions for Puerto Rico and Jamaica of the game being 
used to decide who would Kill a particular prisoner or enemy (Alegria 1983; Wilson 
2007:119-121). 

Areitos were another chronicler-recorded activity reserved for enclosures. They 
involved recitals and performances of chiefly, community, and religious histories, 
accompanied by drinking, feasting, and mock battles that likely varied according 
to the specific occasion. These included: deaths and marriages of chiefs, declarations 
of war or peace, times of natural disaster, and arrivals or departures of important 
individuals. Caciques were responsible for their organization, which could involve 
local as well as neighboring communities. Large numbers of people, often involving 
adjacent communities, participated in the actual a@reito, including chiefs and the 
elite (Alegria 1997:21; Oliver 2005:263-264; Wilson 2007:121—123). Other activi- 
ties undoubtedly took place. Military training, which is consistent with described 
prehistoric inter-polity rivalries (raiding, organized warfare) and historic armed resist- 
ance to the Spanish, is also recorded. Enclosures served as practice fields or for 
pre-battle motivation by remembering past victories and providing useful intelli- 
gence (Siegel 2004:89-90; Rodriguez Meléndez 2007:35; Sued-Badillo 2007: 
265-267). 

Ethnohistorical sources are consistent with the inferred function of these enclo- 
sures derived from archaeological data. Batey functions were regular and open 
to various or all segments of society either as participants or observers. They crossed 
various traditional investigative categories: secular, religious, theatrical, economic, 
social, political, and ritual. While particular functions were more probable at certain 
structures, such as areitos at square forms and the ball game at larger rectangular 
enclosures, multi-functionality was likely as well. Size might correlate with population 
numbers at single precinct sites, or with subgroups such as lineages and particular 
local communities at multiple enclosure locations (Oliver 2005:258-263; Wilson 
2007:122-123; Curet and Torres 2010:262-263). 


TRANSFORMED LANDSCAPES AND ROCK ART 


Even though a substantial number of enclosures are known for the Caribbean, and 
particularly Puerto Rico, few are well documented. We describe four Puerto Rican 
locations with rock art that provide a robust basis to examine their nature and func- 
tion at bateys. These locations are Tibes, Caguana, and Vivi (all multiple precincts), 
and Jacana (a single enclosure). 
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Tibes 

Tibes is located some 8km from Puerto Rico’s southern coastline on an alluvial 
terrace of the Rio Portugués, transitioning between the dry coastal lowlands and 
semi-arid foothills of the interior central mountains (Curet and Stringer 2010:8-12). 
Twelve stone structures have been identified, nine of which have been restored in a 
park setting. Triangular-shaped pavement sections form a circular enclosure that, 
along with seven rectangular precincts, surround a central square (Figure 7.1). 

The central square is the largest structure, closely followed by Rectangular Enclo- 
sure 3 (Table 7.1). The remaining rectangular precincts are smaller, and the circular 
Star batey is intermediate in size. Between one and three stone rows or causeways 
delimit the rectangular structures; two stone rows and two causeways outline the 
central square; six to eight triangular pavement bases define the circle, and one stone 
and one earthen wall form Rectangular Enclosure 5. The non-reconstructed 
structures comprise one isolated stone row and the remains of two possible stone 
causeways. The 17 documented petroglyphs are mostly from the square enclosure, 
and most of those are along the interior east row. Nine boulders possess one image 
apiece, while one boulder contains four images, and two boulders have two each 
(Gonzalez Colén 1984:251; Alvarado Zayas and Curet 2010:19-29). 


Caguana 

Caguana occupies a partially reworked river terrace above the Rio Tamana in the 
west-central highlands. The site is also located between two geomorphic provinces: 
hilly limestone karst terrain to the north and gently rolling volcanic substrate hills to 
the south. Caguana has the highest number of known enclosures in the Caribbean 
with a physical layout similar to Tibes: nine rectangular, one oval, and a paved plat- 
form surround a central square A (Figure 7.2). These structures, as at Tibes, have 
been restored in a passive park. 

Enclosure sizes here are also comparable to Tibes, with the central square being 
the largest enclosure, followed by another large rectangular enclosure, and the 
remainder being relatively small. Oval C, unlike the circular structure at Tibes, is 
small and, furthermore, shares its west limit with the main plaza. Two to four stone 
rows and pavements define the enclosures at Caguana and there are no earthen walls 
(Oliver 1998:6-22, 2005:230-233). While there are deficiencies (due to outdated 
methodologies) in the 1900s’ archaeological work related to the excavation and the 
mid-1900s’ restoration effort at Caguana, as well as at Tibes (lack of documentation), 
it is nonetheless clear that Plaza A contained the overwhelming majority (26 out of 
30) of the identified in-place petroglyphs (see Table 7.1). 

The west plaza row contains all but a few of these surviving in-place petroglyphs: 
24 on the interior of 22 upright metavolcanic boulders. The east row had at least 
two petroglyphs, confirmed by 1915 photographs, whose locations and conditions 
are presently unknown. Both rows may have had additional image-marked boulders 
(Oliver 1998:6-14, 2005:231-233). The four other known in-place petroglyphs are 
distributed one each among Enclosures C, K, M, and J, although precinct J is no 
longer extant. Five boulder fragments with additional petroglyphs were recovered 
from this site which could not be assigned with certainty to any of the enclosures 
(Oliver 1998:9-22, table 1, 24, 2005:258-263). 
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Figure 7.1 Top left: aerial view of Tibes (courtesy of Centro Indigena de Tibes); top 
right: Tibes site plan (modified from Curet and Stringer 2010: fig. 1.3); bottom: Tibes 
petroglyphs, Main Enclosure 6 (modified and compiled from Gonzalez Colén 1984: photos 
1-8; Oliver 1998: fig. 25). 


Table 7.1 Ceremonial enclosure characteristics at Tibes, Caguana, Vivi, and Jacana, Puerto Rica 


Enclosure characteristics Petroglyphs 
Designation and Size 
Site and date shape (sqm) No. Description 
Tibes Main Enclosure 1,480 17+ 4 boulder-lined sides 
1000-1100 to 6 square 2 north and south stone rows 
1200-1300 AD 2 east and west stone causeways 
(1a,2,3,4) Triangular extensions on both sides of 


openings at end of causeways 

Most of petroglyphs on interior of east 
causeway 

2 images on interior of west causeway 

Unknown number of images on other 
enclosure boulders 

9 images on 9 boulders 

4 images on 1 boulder 

4 images: 2 each on 2 boulders 

3 boulder-lined sides 

2 stone causeways and rows on east and 
west sides 

1 south stone row 

North side open 

North section of east causeway has 
triangular extension 


Cemi Enclosure 1,151 


3 rectangular 


Enclosure 1 140 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular 2 north and south stone rows 
West and east sides open 
Horseshoe 326 3 boulder-lined sides 
Enclosure 2 2 stone causeways on north, west, and 
rectangular southwest corner 
1 east stone row 
East side open 
Santa Elena 259 2 boulder-lined sides 
Enclosure 4 2 north and south stone rows 
rectangular East and west sides open 
Enclosure 5 134 2 lined sides 
rectangular 1 west stone row 


1 east earthen berm 


Star Enclosure 7 750 Completely stone lined 
circular 6-8 horizontally laid boulders in 
triangular shapes enclose the space 
Bat Enclosure 8 142 2 stone-lined sides 
rectangular 1 south stone row 
1 north stone causeway 
East and west ends open 
Cacique 158 2 stone-lined sides 
Enclosure 9 2 west and east stone rows 
rectangular South and north sides open 


Enclosure 10 
Structure 11] 
Structure 12 


1 isolated stone row 
Remains of possible stone causeway 
Remains of possible stone causeway 


( Continued) 


Table 7.1 


(Continued) 


Site and date 


Site column 
totals 


Caguana 
1300-1450 aD 
(1b,5) 


Enclosure characteristics Petroglyphs 
Designation and Size 
shape (sqm) No. Description 
10 enclosures 17+ 
2 structures 
Plaza A 1,761 26+ 4 boulder-lined sides 
square East 2+ on vertical limestone boulders in 
central 1915 (not extant today) 
location West 24+ on 22 vertical volcanic boulders; 
only two boulders with multiple images; 
Boulders 4 and 19 with 2 each 
North and south pavement arrangement 
Ball Court B 1,037 4 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular East and west vertical limestone 
South and north volcanic pavement 
arrangement 
Enclosure C 180 1 4 boulder-lined sides 
oval East, north, south vertical limestone 
adjoins Plaza boulders 
A West portion of Plaza A vertical volcanic 
boulders 
Northeast corner 1 on vertical limestone 
near west wall of Plaza A 
Enclosure E 227 3 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular East and south vertical limestone boulders 
North vertical limestone and pavement 
Platform G 439 Vertical and horizontal arranged stone 
rectangular platform 
Ball Court H 280 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular East and west vertical and horizontal 
volcanic boulders 
Ball Court I 386 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular East and west vertical limestone and some 
volcanic boulders 
Enclosure J 185 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular East and west vertical boulders 
Presently destroyed 
Enclosure M 312 1 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular North and south vertical boulders 
1 on north side 
Enclosure L 264 1 3 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular North and south vertical and horizontal 
boulders 
East vertical boulders 
1 reported at northeast corner (unclear if 
extant) 
Enclosure K 218 1 3 boulder-lines sides 
rectangular East, north, and south vertical /horizontal 
boulders and pavement arrangements 
1 at northeast corner boulder 
Enclosure N 240 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular North and south vertical and horizontal 
limestone boulders 
5 Not in situ boulder fragments with 


petroglyphs 


Table 7.1 (Continued) 


Enclosure characteristics Petroglyphs 
Designation and Size 
Site and date shape (sqm) No. Description 
Site column 12 35+ 
totals 
Vivi Enclosure A 1,505 14+ 4 land source granodiorite boulder-lined 
1250-1500 ap square sides 
(6,7) 3+ on 2 boulders west side 
4 on 3 boulders east side 
6 on 2 boulders removed; likely associated 
with Enclosure A 
1 removed; possibly from Enclosure A; 
now in Jayuya 
Enclosure B 646 14-16 2 boulder-lined sides 
rectangular 1 north end of west wall 
13-15 south end of west wall 
Structure C 1 river source granodiorite boulder 
alignment 
Enclosure D 25-49 1 Complete granodiorite rock lined 
circular 1 series of incised lines; unclear if prehistoric 
Enclosure E 25-49 Complete granodiorite rock lined 
circular 
Enclosure F 25-49 Complete granodiorite rock lined 
circular 
Enclosure G 25-49 East and west rock lined 
(possible) 
circular 
2 1 not associated (west of Enclosure A) 
1 series of incised lines; unclear if prehistoric 
Site column 7 31+ 
totals 
Jacana Main Enclosure 2000 4 boulder-lined sides 
1200-1500 ap 36+ 36+ images on 13 boulders north wall 
(8,9,10) 1 unmodified boulder suggesting owl 
shape 
9 9 on 5 boulders west wall 
2 unmodified boulders suggesting a face 
and owl 
8+ 5 on 3 boulders south wall 
3 boulders with pits, lines 
1 unmodified boulder suggesting a face 
9 9 on | on-site displaced boulder 
Site Column 1 62+ 


Totals 


Sources. Discrepancies are present among the table sources regarding number, descriptions, and locations of 
images. (la) Oliver 1998:38-41,43; (1b) Oliver 1998:9-25; (2) Curet and Stringer 2010:13-15; (3) Alvarado 
Zayas and Curet 2010:20-29; (4) Gonzalez Colon 1984:251-259; (5) Oliver 2005:240-241, 258-263; (6) 
Oliver and Rivera Fontan 2004; (7) Oliver and Rivera Fontan 2005; (8) Loubser 2010; (9) Loubser 2009; 
(10) Espenshade 2010. 
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Figure 7.2 Top right: Caguana, Plaza A west side (courtesy Michael A. Cinquino, 2000); 
top left: Caguana site plan (letters denote enclosures; modified from Oliver 1998: fig. 4); 
bottom: Caguana petroglyph sequence of Plaza A west wall (modified from Oliver 1998: 
fig. 39). 


Vivi 

Vivi is located only several kilometers southeast of Caguana, on a broad terrace of 
the Rio Vivi, representing a well-preserved multiple-enclosure site (Figure 7.3; see 
Table 7.1). Several features have been located, including walled terraces; four small, 
semicircular enclosures; a single rock alignment of a presumed precinct; one rectan- 
gular enclosure; and, the largest structure at the site, a square enclosing some 1,500 sq 
m. Enclosure A has at least 14 petroglyphs on eight boulders, while Enclosure B has 
14-16 motifs carved onto two rocks. Two boulders with incised lines that may not 
be prehistoric are found in Enclosure D and in a group of displaced rocks, while 
another partial petroglyph on a displaced rock lies west of Enclosure A (Oliver and 
Rivera Fontan 2004:1-5, 20-33, 51-52, 2005:2-11; Rivera Fontan and Oliver 
2006). 


Jacana 

Jacana is another batey site along the Rio Portugués, a major south coastal river 
(Figure 7.4; see Table 7.1). Significant portions of the site remain to be examined, 
including the complete exposure of the north and east walls of the site’s single large 
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Figure 7.3 Left: Vivi site plan (modified from Oliver and Rivera Fontan 2005: fig. 41); 
right: Vivi, Central Mountains (Oliver and Rivera Fontan 2004: fig. 6). 


enclosure. It is presently unknown if Jacana possesses one or multiple precincts and 
whether all petroglyphs have been located. Those found so far are on 25 of the 284 
boulders that demarcate the enclosure’s four sides. The north wall contains most of 
the known images, with at least 36 distributed among 13 rock slabs. Nine figures are 
found on five boulders for the west wall; more than eight are on six rocks from the 
south wall; and nine images are on a boulder that was previously removed from 
the site. The east wall apparently lacks any petroglyphs (Loubser 2009, 2010). 


Chronological relationship 

Chronological control among the four sites primarily rests on ceramic style associa- 
tions complemented by radiocarbon dates (see Table 7.1). Tibes, Caguana, and 
Jacana are multi-component occupations, while only a single phase has been identi- 
fied thus far at Vivi. Occupation at Tibes spans most, if not all, of the Late Ceramic 
(250 Bc — 1500 AD). Construction and use of the enclosures appears to date from a 
limited 200-year-period beginning around 1000-1100 AD with abandonment by 
1200-1300 (Curet 2010:55-58; Curet and Stringer 2010:14-15; Curet and Torres 
2010:278-282). Caguana is associated with ceramic styles indicating initial settlement 
around 700 AD, but most likely after 900 AD, with a rise to prominence beginning 
by 1100-1200 AD and climaxing between 1300 and 1450 AD. Congruencies between 
petroglyph and ceramic design elements also point to the fullest expansion during 
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Figure 7.4 Top left: Jacana site plan (courtesy Christopher Espenshade 2007); top right: 
Jacana north wall (courtesy Christopher Espenshade 2007); bottom: selected petroglyph 
comparisons between Jacana and Caguana (Loubser 2009: figs. 8 and 19; Roe 1993: figs. 
3a and 4). Initial work conducted under contract administered by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 
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the final phase of the pre-contact era (Oliver 1998:22-25, 43-44, 2005:238, 
240-241). 

Jacana’s settlement history is still being examined, with two major occupations 
currently indicated: one from 650 to 900 AD and the second from 1300 to 1500 AD; 
the plaza and at least the north wall petroglyphs date to the second major phase 
(Loubser 2009, 2010; Espenshade 2010). In contrast, the dating of human activity 
at Vivi indicates a single Late Ceramic occupation, with two probable batey building 
phases (Oliver and Rivera Fontan 2004, 2005). 


ICONOGRAPHIC COMPARISON 


Comparison of the iconography at the four enclosure sites reveals striking similarities 
within distinct petroglyph assemblages. For Caguana, Oliver (1998, 2005, 2009) 
provides an extensive analysis of the images, most particularly taking into account 
their relative location along the west wall of Plaza A (see Figure 7.2). 

Anthropomorphs ranging from complex facial images to full-body renderings 
account for the majority of the images. Bird and fish motifs make up the remainder. 
Oliver considers that the petroglyphs are not merely representations of supernatural 
forces, entities, or events. The carved boulders possess manifested cem7 or spiritual 
potency. Certain spiritual forces and beings, including one’s ancestors, might make 
their presence known to humans in any number of ways that would require their 
transformation into a range of media from ceramics, to shell, to stone, and therefore 
not illogically in rock art. 

Oliver argues that the Caguana petroglyphs played roles that cut across the usual 
archaeologically defined religious, social, and political realms. He proposes that the 
dominant, centrally positioned, and fully executed anthropomorphs, flanked as they 
are by zoomorphic and less elaborate anthropomorphs, represent the ancestors and 
descendants of the governing chiefs of Caguana manifested as cemés. Communal 
activity at the main square-shaped plaza likely focused on areitos that would have 
projected the political and religious prominence of the area and its rulers. The caczques 
(chiefs) were also responsible for maintaining the proper balance among the spiritual 
and actual worlds that ensured the correct order and material well-being of the people. 
Petroglyphs as cemis made these central images active, not merely passive, participants 
in the ceremonies and witnesses to the validation of the current ruler and sociopoliti- 
cal order that linked individuals to various social strata and groups to groups. 

Loubser (2009, 2010) uses a similar point of departure for his interpretation of 
the Jacana petroglyphs. Relying on ethnohistorical sources, he also views the petro- 
glyphs as cemis, and matches individual petroglyphs to specifically described cemis. 
This is especially the case for two fully elaborated anthropomorphs on the enclosure’s 
north wall boulders 5 and 9. They bear a conspicuous resemblance to the petroglyphs 
on boulders 9 and 10 at Caguana (see Figure 7.4). 

Like Oliver, Loubser identifies these Jacana images as deceased male and female 
chiefs, possibly depicting the supreme cemzs — the apical ancestors Yaya and Attabeira. 
Specific similarities include the overall appearance of crowned, human-like upper 
torsos with skeletal imagery versus frog-like, fleshy, lower torsos suggesting life or 
fertility. Upright arms and the use of circle-dot-triangular internal design elements 
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Figure 7.5 Petroglyph sequence at Jacana by wall location (modified from Loubser 2009). 


are further characteristics that are shared. Dissimilarities include the marked 90- 
degree rotation of the head on the Jacana boulder 9 figure and the presence of an 
inverted, human-like face at the bottom: this latter figure would have been below 
the enclosure’s surface. The pair at Caguana occurs at the center of the alignment, 
with the male figure immediately to the right of the female, while at Jacana the pair 
is at one end of the alignment with three carved boulders in between, although the 
male-to-right-of-female order is maintained (see similar comments by Loubser 2009, 
2010). These and the other petroglyphs at Jacana present an overwhelmingly anthro- 
pomorphic iconographic theme (Figure 7.5). 

Apart from the two fully executed figures (north wall boulders 5 and 9), simple to 
complex faces predominate on the remaining boulders from all three sides (see Figure 
7.5), in addition to the displaced rock slab. Body elements tend to be minimal. For 
example, boulder 7 displays four images: a partially enclosed human-like face; an 
unenclosed face with two eyes and a mouth; a complex face with internal design 
elements, headgear or crown, and two three-digit appendages. The fourth face is also 
partially enclosed and is inverted relative to the other three faces. 

Inverted, buried, and multiple-angled petroglyphs on a single rock are not uncom- 
mon at Jacana and can be found on boulders 7, 8, 9, 19, 21, 57, 70, and 134 (see 
Figure 7.5). Such positions appear to be intentional and, as Loubser (2009, 2010) 
suggests, relate to Late Ceramic forms of visual expression and religious concepts. 
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Pictorial dualism is evident on various portable sculpted objects and ceramics where 
inversion (actual or conceptual) changes the perception of the images, as in, for 
example, a 180-degree rotation on boulder 7 where the faces exchange positioning 
and the crowned motif can be viewed as one with a beard and tassel-like headdress. 
Buried images may reflect the belief in cemés as hidden though ever-present spiritual 
forces that continue to interact with the living. 

Completing the inventory are groupings of pits and lines carved on north wall 
boulders 24, 27, and 29, and south wall boulders 76, 119, and 132, although some 
of these are likely unenclosed eye-and-mouth facial motifs. Four boulders were 
unmodified, yet may also depict two cases each of faces and owls (e.g., west wall 
boulder 20 and south wall boulder 78; see Figure 7.5). Over-carving, peck marks, 
and flaking on some boulders, especially north wall 21, suggest continual interaction 
with the boulders after the initial petroglyphs were carved. 

Available descriptions of Tibes’ 17 petroglyphs also present a prevailing anthropo- 
morphic theme (see Figure 7.1). Absent, however, are elaborated full-body figures. 
The only complete body images are two simple faces with appendage-less torsos 
(numbers 10, 11). The remaining human-like facial motifs partially or completely 
enclose pitted oval eyes and dashed mouths (number 14 is not depicted). Ten of 
these figures contain additional design elements, including encircled eyes, ears, noses, 
and sub-medial rays. Petroglyphs 15, 16, and 17 may represent owl, frog, and 
amphibian /reptile taxa respectively (Gonzalez Colén 1984:251-259; Oliver 1998:41, 
fig. 25; Alvarado Zayas and Curet 2010:27). 

Vivi’s petroglyph assemblage appears exclusively anthropomorphic with 24 simple, 
human-like facial images outnumbering the remaining three complex facial designs 
and two simple faces with minimal body elaboration (Figure 7.6). The three complex 
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Figure 7.6 Vivi petroglyph sequence, Enclosure A (modified and compiled from Oliver 
and Rivera Fontan 2004, 2005). 
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faces are all found on now displaced boulders, reportedly from the larger Enclosure 
A. Two are at the site: one is a double enclosed face with sub-medial lines, and the 
other, though partial, is a simple face with longer sub-medial lines; the third petro- 
glyph is currently in Jayuya, and, as the authors of the study (Oliver and Rivera Fontan 
2005:28) point out, is stylistically dissimilar from the Vivi assemblage. This at least 
raises the possibility that the carved boulder is not from the site. Ears and ear plugs 
surround a dashed oval mouth and encircled eyes. The two petroglyphs with body 
elements are also at Enclosure A: one is on a displaced upright slab representing a 
triangle face on a bi-polar body, while the second simple face image bears a trace 
indication of an upper torso on an in-place east wall boulder. The displaced slab also 
contains one simple enclosed face and three unenclosed eye and mouth groupings. 
One instance of two faces in opposing directions with one face buried or below the 
enclosure surface, again as at Jacana, is on a west side boulder. The four other Enclo- 
sure A images range from fully to partially to unenclosed eye and mouth features, a 
pattern repeated at Enclosure B. 

This next-largest enclosure contains only two petroglyph boulders that anchor the 
north and south ends of the west wall. The north boulder has a faint, face-like design, 
while the large south boulder has some 14—16 images where unenclosed facial ele- 
ments predominate. Lightly incised, random lines were located on two boulders, one 
of which is from the small semicircular Enclosure D and the other is on a displaced 
rock. They may or may not be prehistoric in origin. 

The following comparative statements should be viewed as neither exhaustive nor 
conclusive, being based on four locations described here from one island only. Addi- 
tional locations and more detailed analysis will certainly add to our comprehension 
of rock art distributional patterns at enclosures overall. 


1 At multi-enclosure sites, the largest precinct has the greatest number of petro- 
glyphs or the most elaborated; the other enclosures at these complexes have no 
or few images. At Caguana, Plaza A has the greatest number and most elaborate 
motifs; four out of the remaining known ten enclosures have a single petroglyph 
each. This pattern appears to be repeated at Tibes. At Vivi, Enclosure A has the 
most elaborate motifs although not necessarily the greatest number; two of 
the remaining identified six enclosures have prehistoric (or possibly later) 
petroglyphs. 

2 Principal precincts range in size from 1,500 to 2,000 square meters. 

3 Petroglyphs are not evenly placed on available enclosure sides or within 
alignments. 

4 Petroglyph numbers per site and on individual boulders are not standardized. 

5 Iconographic themes amongst the petroglyph assemblages differ. At Caguana, 
the assemblage contains zoomorphs, complex faces, and fully detailed anthropo- 
morphs with two of the four most elaborated anthropomorphs stylistically nearly 
identical to two figures at Jacana. Otherwise, the latter assemblage focuses 
on complex to simple facial motifs with minor zoomorphic and _pits-lines 
components. Simple to complex facial images with a few possible zoomorphs 
characterize the Tibes grouping. Simple, enclosed or unenclosed facial eye and 
mouth designs predominate in the Vivi grouping with no zoomorphs depicted, 
in addition to two possibly prehistoric boulders with random lines. 
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6 Style or image development appears to be non-linear. An increase in stylistic 
complexity is suggested by the present assemblages moving from the Late Ceram- 
ic’s mid (900-1200 AD) to end phase (1200-1500 AD). Caguana and Jacana 
exhibit fully elaborated anthropomorphs and expanded iconographic subjects 
compared to earlier Tibes. Yet Vivi also dates to the Late Ceramic end phase and, 
with one possible known exception, demonstrates a less complex iconography. 


DISCUSSION 


Structural remains — from terraces to domestic houses to monumental architecture 
— are regularly employed in archaeology to explore a wide range of topics, including 
agricultural practices, religious ritual, and sociopolitical organization. In the Car- 
ibbean, investigators have relied heavily on detailed ethnohistorical accounts 
supplemented by still meager archaeological data to reconstruct Late Ceramic socie- 
ties and, most particularly, their sociopolitical landscapes (Wilson 2007:111; Oliver 
2009:26-27; Curet and Torres 2010:261). One data source that is consistently 
employed in this endeavor, as already noted, is the enclosure, although the rock art 
on the surfaces of enclosures has infrequently been considered in detail. 

Early Ceramic cultures are viewed as relatively egalitarian with little to no supra- 
community integration and informal multifunctional village spaces. Late Ceramic 
pre-Taino and Taino groups in the Greater Antilles, however, transition to stratified 
societies organized into complex polities characterized by multifunctional formally 
marked spaces. These polities have frequently been portrayed as single or multi-level 
hierarchical chiefdoms or cacicazgos. Within these cacicazgos paramount, subordinate, 
allied, or independent chiefs or caciques held power and authority with other elite 
over shamans and commoners. These chiefdoms are envisioned as elite-dominated 
sociopolitical structures where control primarily rests on persuasive abilities and 
kinship ties. Absent are such state-level characteristics as institutionalized social 
classes, coercive mechanisms, administrative bureaucracies, and standing armies 
(Oliver 2005:236-237, 2009:25-26; Sued-Badillo 2007:259-274; Wilson 2007). 

Leaders from the village to supra-regional levels were termed caciques. Chiefly 
power derived from their abilities to interact with supernatural entities or cemiés 
(deities, ancestral spirits, natural forces), to attract supporters, and to keep the con- 
fidence of the commoners who made up the majority of the population. They could 
mobilize people for agricultural labor, as well as military service; they might lead 
military operations that could involve thousands of warriors. Chiefs redistributed food 
and goods in life, as well as in death when much of their material wealth was given 
away to mourners, including non-local caciques during areitos. They composed origi- 
nal or selected existing lyrics for the aveitos, and enjoyed public deference in the form 
of such distinctions as larger houses, special dress, and elaborate burial rites (Oliver 
2005:241-244, 2009; Sued-Badillo 2007:259-274). 

Caciques were assisted in their functions by other high-ranking individuals and 
relatives who, among other responsibilities, implemented chiefly policies, adminis- 
tered villages or sub-regions, and organized long-distance trading expeditions. The 
beliques or shamans formed another social segment of religious specialists. They, like 
caciques and the elite, were intimately involved with cem7 spirits through rituals 
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and ceremonies. Although their roles overlapped, it appears that cacique/elite cemi 
encounters were designed to help make decisions concerning public political affairs, 
while those of the shaman centered on individual physical-spiritual health and well- 
being (Oliver 2005:241-245). 

Enclosures have been used to characterize Late Ceramic cacicazgos on Puerto Rico 
(Siegel 1999). Siegel considers that the shift from informal Early Ceramic public 
spaces to formal Late Ceramic enclosures manifests a continuum of power consolida- 
tion from unrestrictive to selective groups and individuals. Changes in enclosure 
number, size, and location should therefore correlate with political developments. 
His analysis of enclosures indicates an increase in the number and complexity of 
enclosures, as well as shifting areas of concentration, through time. 

During the initial phase (600-900 AD), several widely spaced sites of medium 
(1,000-2,000sq m) to small (<1,000sq m) size were concentrated in the south of 
the island. By the middle of the period (900-1200 AD), the tally of enclosure sites 
increases significantly, with many located in the mountainous interior and demon- 
strating a larger size (4,000-5,000sq m). The rate of new enclosure construction 
decreases in the last phase (1200-1500 AD), with an island-wide though predomi- 
nately mountain-interior distribution. Siegel concludes that perhaps four roughly 
equal regional power centers had emerged by around 1200 AD that were using 
enclosures as places for displays of influence and prestige. 

Recent research, while acknowledging the overall trend toward increasing political 
complexity for Late Ceramic Puerto Rico, instead focuses on the diversity within this 
trend (Curet et al. 2004; Torres 2010). A case study is provided by contrasting 
developments in two eastern island drainage systems (Curet et al. 2004). Settlement 
within the Loiza River basin is marked by a significant increase in the number and 
diversity of site types from the Early to Late Ceramic phases of 600-1200 AD, as well 
as a concentrated pattern centralized in either coastal lowlands or interior valleys. 
Few sites at this time have enclosures. During the end phase (1200-1500 AD), aban- 
donment of a few small sites is noted. While population levels and settlement patterns 
largely continue as before, more of them have enclosures. 

The south-central region consists of small river valleys that include the sites of 
Tibes and Jacana. As with the Loiza River basin, increases in site numbers and types 
are noted here from one to the next period, but centralized settlements predominate 
only in the foothills and a larger percentage of locations possess enclosures. In 
this region, the end phase involves the abandonment of many large sites (including 
those with enclosures) coupled with significant reorganization and depopulation of 
the area. 

While similar stratified complex polities are evident throughout the island, com- 
parison at the regional level indicates that diverse, though comparable, processes were 
involved in their formation. Sources of this diversity include local environmental 
conditions, differing historical contexts, and individual chiefly tactics; the widespread 
earlier and more frequent use of enclosures in the south-central region than the Lofza 
River basin may relate to differential use of ideological or political strategies. 

Recent research has also emphasized that the degree of centralization varied within 
Caribbean chiefdoms. The numerous and widely dispersed enclosure sites suggest 
that Puerto Rican Late Ceramic pre-Taino and Taino groups were divided into 
relatively small, roughly equal competing polities. These types of complex societies 
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develop within networks of communication or peer-polity interaction. They tend to 
be short-lived, a trait noted for chiefdoms in general, since disrupting critical com- 
ponents of the network can readily cause collapse. Factors affecting stability include 
perceived loss of spiritual or cemi support, natural disasters, and the death of a 
particularly powerful chief (Curet et al. 2004:64-65, 70-71; Wilson 2007:111, 
133-135, 157-158, 174-175; Oliver 2009:21, 26; Curet and Stringer 2010:3-4). 
Polity collapse is a likely reason for the substantial depopulation and resettlement of 
the south-central region (Curet et al. 2004:71). 

A further research trend has been to focus on enclosures as places of social activity 
and identity formation (Rodriguez Meléndez 2007; Curet and Torres 2010; Torres 
2010). Human relations are complex networks that integrate people, locations, and 
practices at different scales from individual households to supra-regional groups. 
Individual and group identity formation is as much about inclusion as it is exclusion. 
This process begins and is supported by community-directed activities, which, through 
the participation of selected people over others, promotes a sense of belonging and 
attachment. For Late Ceramic Puerto Rican societies, the ethnohistorical and archae- 
ological data indicate that enclosures functioned as formally marked spaces that 
promoted social and political group cohesion — whose boundaries nonetheless 
changed across time and place. 

Rock art from the enclosures at Tibes, Caguana, Vivi, and Jacana also indicate that 
these societies possessed complex yet diverse, shifting, and decentralized sociopolitical 
structures. Rock art iconography, as well as general enclosure development, does not 
follow simple, unilinear developmental sequences. Unelaborated rock art styles, for 
example, are present at the beginning and end of the Late Ceramic, as are primary 
enclosure features. For instance, initial phase enclosure sites contain both single and 
multiple precincts, such as Vill6n with three plazas and Las Flores with one. Rock art 
is present or reported at two of Vill6n’s enclosures, while no images are at Las Flores’s 
precinct, although petroglyphs are located on adjacent rock formations (Alegria 
1983:106-108; Siegel 1999:223-227). While early structural elements and expressive 
styles continue to be incorporated into enclosures and their rock art, the prevailing 
trend is nonetheless toward increasing complexity, as demonstrated from the mid to 
late phase sites of Tibes and Caguana. Increased complexity in rock art iconography is 
apparently reflected in stylistic elaboration and expansion of iconographic themes 
afforded by increasing numbers and locations of enclosures, rather than in architec- 
tural developments such as larger boulders or the introduction of new features. 

Rock art and enclosure distribution data suggest that participation in the sociopo- 
litical process was varied and largely unrestrictive. Despite ethnohistorical statements 
that every village had a batey, not all settlements architecturally modified their earlier 
public spaces (Rodriguez Meléndez 2007:144). The south-central region, for 
example, registers a significant increase in sites during 600-1200 AD, but only 35 
percent possess enclosures (Torres 2010:247). The area north of Caguana presents 
a dispersed settlement pattern of individual farmsteads and villages with and without 
enclosures and rock art, vacant or non-habitation single Jatey sites that served sur- 
rounding local communities, and large multi-enclosure sites like Caguana and Vivi 
which appear to have interconnected village clusters (Rivera Fontan and Oliver 2006). 

Rock art distributional patterns, in the case of Tibes, Caguana, and Jacana, 
raise intriguing questions regarding specific inter-polity relationships. Tibes’ batey 
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construction around 1000-1100 to 1200-1300 AD is largely succeeded by that at 
Caguana, 1300-1450 AD. The strong similarities in architectural features and layout 
of the enclosures suggest that the Caguana elite initially competed with, and were 
ultimately successful in, recreating Tibes-style social, political, and ideological net- 
works in a different landscape (Oliver 1998, 2005:238-241, 2009:19-22; Curet and 
Torres 2010:266, 280). Jacana, located in the same river valley as Tibes and only 
four kilometers distant, appears to have had similar, though more limited, success in 
integrating the fragmented communities of the post-Tibes decline era. 

Rock art at the three locations points to a more complicated relationship than just 
shifting batey centers. Both the Caguana and Jacana petroglyph assemblages exhibit 
stylistic elaboration and expanded symbolic themes over the Tibes sequence that are 
distinctive, yet with two nearly identical anthropomorphs that are not only the most 
fully rendered of all the images at either location, but are specifically considered 
chiefly ancestors or deity substitutes. The very similar rendering of these two anthro- 
pomorphs has several possible implications. It could mean that Jacana’s elite was 
engaging in comparable attempts to promote its influence and prestige, or that there 
was a more direct political relationship, perhaps signaling a common supra-regional 
polity. 

Iconographic diversity is a hallmark of the four enclosure locations presented here, 
which is also observed for the settlements around Caguana (Rivera Fontan and Oliver 
2006). It appears that Late Ceramic image-makers selected from a common 
repertoire of design elements, motifs, and layouts to create highly distinctive image 
groupings, even at the individual household level. While enclosures and their rock 
art reflect attempts by competing communities to form centers of interaction, their 
distinctive rock art and architectural details may also relate to the parallel need to 
maintain and define local or community ties. A translation of these landscape-altering 
elements might be “This is the Behecchio farmstead” or “We at Vivi are a regional 
center.” The rock art distinguishes which household, settlement, or regional center 
is doing the proclaiming. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


A wide range of changes occurred during the 900-year Late Ceramic period in Puerto 
Rico, including the establishment of new and the abandonment of prior settlements, 
the introduction of different pottery styles, and population increase. There was a rich, 
varied, and growing opportunity for social interaction and exchange at older but 
increasingly available communal spaces with stone or earth-marked alignments and 
carved images. These particular spaces or enclosures were built at the household to 
regional, if not higher, levels, and were associated with a corresponding continuum 
of events from day-to-day ceremonial and leisure activities at home to participation 
in ball games, religious rituals, and feasting involving many communities. 
Enclosures held multiple meanings or messages as places where individuals and 
groups petitioned for health and good crops, obtained needed food and goods, 
relived collective histories, enjoyed themselves, and observed elite displays of wealth 
and influence. Petroglyphs reinforced these meanings through representational 
reminders, and perhaps as actual embodiments of cemz potency. While certain figure 
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identities have been argued — as in the linking of the fully executed figures at Caguana 
and Jacana with chiefly ancestors or deity proxies — batey petroglyph assemblages may 
be said to project household to regional identities via distinctive imagery. Late 
Ceramic Puerto Rican societies not only transformed their landscape through the 
construction of enclosures, but also transformed these built features with rock art. 
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ABSTRACT 


The mid-seventh millennium BP witnessed the emergence of a European pictographic 
language based on a common repertoire of abstract and figurative motifs. Although 
largely confined to passage grave communities occupying the coastal fringes of Atlantic 
Europe, the megalithic art tradition unified much of the Neolithic world from the 
Mediterranean to northern Scotland over a period of some 3,000 years. The art itself 
appears to have acted as a personal signature, unique to each monument and its builders, 
but drawing on a limited set of symbols. This chapter explores the geographic extent of 
this mainly abstract motif repertoire, and proposes that, over time and space, key symbols 
may have changed their meaning(s). 


The Neolithic communities that were established along the northwestern fringe of 
the Mediterranean, the Atlantic seaboard, the Irish Sea Province, and Orkney appear 
to have shared a unique body of ideas connected with their megalithic art, burial- 
ritual monument building, and the landscape grammar these enigmatic structures 
are seen to encompass — what I term, collectively, art, architecture, and aspect 
(Shee-Twohig 1981; Joussaume 1985; Cunliffe 2004; Bradley 2009). These three 
components are seen to bind these areas, and I do not think occur as a coincidence; 
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indeed, a set of radiocarbon dates for each Neolithic core area, from Iberia to south- 
ern Scandinavia, charts a localized chronological development of both monuments 
and art repertoire (e.g., O’Kelly 1982; Eogan 1986; Vazquez Varela et al. 1987; 
Sharkey 2004; Freddo 2007; Bradley 2009; Burrow 2010). 

A number of research questions are considered here. First, what are the universal 
rules that appear to govern the positioning of rock art in megalithic monuments 
throughout southwest Europe and the Atlantic seaboard around a coastline of some 
7,200km (Figure 8.1)? Second, how should we interpret the repertoire of rock art 
symbols that recurs throughout these Neolithic core areas? Do the carved and painted 


Figure 8.1 Key megalithic art sites mentioned in the text: 1, Eday Manse; 2, Skara Brae; 
3, Pickaquoy; 4, Holm of Papa Westray; 5, Balblair; 6, Nether Largie North; 7, Copt 
Howe; 8, Calderstones; 9, Dyffryn Ardudwy; 10, Bachwen; 11, Barclodiad y Gawres; 12, 
Bryn Celli Ddu; 13, Loughcrew; 14, Dowth; 15, Fourknocks I; 16, Knowth; 17, 
Newgrange; 18, Le Déhus; 19, La Gran’mére du Chimquiére; 20, La Hougue Bie; 21, 
Gavrinis; 22, D’ Er Grah; 23, Table des Marchands; 24, Les Pierres-Plats; 25, Pedra 
Cuberta; 26, Dolmen de Dombate; 27, Forno do Mouros; 28, Coto dos Mouros; 29, 
Tomba della scacchiera. 
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spirals of the western Mediterranean have the same meaning as those found in the 
monuments of Ireland, North Wales, and Orkney? Despite the propinquity of artistic 
endeavor, architectural design, and the replication of landscape position, no two 
monuments or their associated art are identical; each possesses a unique “signature” 
based on the manipulation of certain architectural devices and a limited set of artistic 
abstract symbols. At a fundamental level, however, there is commonality, a semiotic 
grammar binding art, monument, and community over a period of at least 3,000 years. 


WHAT IS MEGALITHIC ART? 


Megalithic art comprises representative and abstract carved and sometimes painted 
motifs, exclusively within a burial context, in, on, or around Neolithic burial-ritual 
monuments. It is usually closely associated with the passage grave tradition and deco- 
rated pottery (e.g., Grooved Ware which is common at many sites within Atlantic 
Europe) which incorporates variations of motifs that are found in megalithic art, such 
as horizontal bands, chevrons, and lozenges. In northwestern Europe, this artistic 
style has been extensively studied by Elizabeth Shee-Twohig (1981), as well as being 
the subject of a number of regional and individual site studies (Forde-Johnson 1956; 
Lynch 1970; O’Kelly 1982; Cowell and Warhurst 1984; Eogan 1986; O’Sullivan 
1986; Nash et al. 2005; Mazel et al. 2007; Nash 2007; Nash and Stanford 2010). 
Early studies of megalithic art by Breuil (1933-1935) and Crawford (1957) pro- 
moted the idea of the human body morphing through time, from Breuil’s “stylized 
mortal” to Crawford’s “eye goddess.” Shee-Twohig’s (1981) seminal work identified 
a clear repertoire of motifs that include 11 generic forms, ranging from chevrons, 
lozenges, and cup-and-rings to zigzags (Figure 8.2). In addition to this abstract 
repertoire, depending on the region, representative engravings also include 
footprints, parts of, or complete, stylistic anthropomorphic and zoomorphic repre- 
sentations with associated weaponry; however, these motifs may be later additions to 
a well-established abstract tradition (Nash and Stanford 2010). One can postulate an 
association between megalithic art and statue stele (menhirs), where stylized anthro- 
pomorphic figures are pecked alongside multiple zoomorphic figures and weaponry 
onto hewn stone and boulders. Here, Bradley (2009:93) has drawn a clear link 
between statue stele and burial-ritual monuments, which collectively form a ritualized 
landscape. 

There are distinct differences in panel distribution and motif style and association 
between various core areas; it would appear that certain symbols vary in significance 
according to where in the Neolithic world they appear. In Ireland, for example, two 
clear primary stylistic repertoires, including curvilinear and angular forms, are present 
in different monuments, such as the Late Neolithic Irish passage graves of Fourknocks 
I, Knowth, and Newgrange (O’Kelly 1982; Eogan 1986). Spirals are common in the 
western Mediterranean, Ireland, and western mainland Britain, but less so in Brittany. 
Similarly, radial motifs frequently occur in Brittany but are somewhat rarer elsewhere 
in Atlantic Europe. These potent signatures, the majority of which are incorporated 
into the monument’s architecture, served as a reminder to both the living and 
the dead of their ancestral past, thereby enhancing a sense of belonging. It is interest- 
ing to note that megalithic art does not occur outside the visual draw of these 
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Figure 8.2 Shee-Twohig’s motif classification (1981:107, fig. 11). 


monuments; the majority of motifs are hidden, usually within the inner passage or 
the chamber areas of the monument. Megalithic art placed on curbing around the 
mound structure at Newgrange, Knowth, and Dowth in the Boyne Valley, and 
Loughcrew, County Meath, Ireland may be interpreted as public symbols. However, 
all three monuments stand within a defined ritual landscape — on a bow of the River 
Boyne — and the art could only have been viewed from a point within this ritual area, 
probably by chosen individuals or an elite. 


THE INTERPLAY OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Certain features of passage grave architecture appear to influence the siting of mega- 
lithic art within the internal space of the monument. Rarely are these symbols visible 
from the entrance or facade; they remain hidden within until access in to the monu- 
ment provides an “intimate” viewing. Such restricted visual access (Nash 2007) entails 
a number of architectural devices intended to heighten the secrecy surrounding the 
production and use of the engraved and painted art. Many passage graves, for 
example, possess door stones positioned either side of the passage (e.g., La Hougue 
Bie), and in some cases threshold stones are also used, arguably to define a point of 
separation between the world of the living and the realm of the dead. Deliberate 
kinks in the passage also served to restrict visual access; and, in some cases, addition- 
ally controlled the amount of light penetrating the passage and illuminating the rear 
wall of the chamber at the summer equinox, undoubtedly a significant annual event 
of immense symbolic importance. 
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Carving on one upright stone rather than another appears to have involved 
a deliberate choice. Megalithic art can only be read from the passage or chamber 
and is thus revelatory in its positioning. At Gavrinis, in Morbihan, 23 of the 29 
uprights are highly decorated, though only some are visible from the entrance looking 
toward the chamber. However, despite the visibility of those uprights positioned 
closer to the entrance, the narrative of the other upright panels appears, from this 
viewpoint, as distorted and virtually impossible to read. Visual access is completely 
restricted at Les Pierres-Plats passage grave in Locmariaquer, where 13 decorated 
uprights occur 5m beyond the entrance and beyond a kink of some 50 degrees in 
the chamber. The hidden art includes the stylized anthropomorphic “rib-cage” 
design (Burl 1985:161; Thomas and Tilley 1993). It is argued that this and other 
abstract forms could not have been viewed by the uninitiated; that is, the majority 
of the community that would have congregated outside the monument, within 
the facade area. 


ORIGINS AND ESTABLISHING A GRAMMAR 


The megalithic art tradition is firmly rooted in the eastern Mediterranean, associated 
with burial-ritual monuments and temple complexes in the Levant, Crete, Malta, 
Corsica, and Sardinia. The earliest ritual monuments with art, not necessarily mega- 
lithic in a western European sense, include the Gébekli Tepe complex in southeastern 
Turkey which dates to ca.8,000 BCE. Based on chronometric dating, the earliest 
megalithic monuments in western Europe appear to have their origins in Brittany 
and Iberia. The passage grave tradition first appears on the Iberian Peninsula around 
the fifth millennium BCE, and is subsequently adopted in core areas of Neolithic 
Europe, particularly along the Atlantic seaboard. Recurrent architectural themes 
unusually involve a circular cairn or earthen mound with a fagade and passage leading 
to a central chamber. Each community evidently wished to assert its identity by 
varying the basic design in some way, and monuments were generally subject to 
alteration and refurbishment over time, while more radical remodeling might be 
consistent with wider Neolithic trends. For example, the intact passage grave of La 
Hougue Bie in the Channel Islands, with its limited repertoire of cup marks placed 
within the chamber and passage, was modified by the addition of horns on either 
side of the entrance and abutting the original circular mound (Mourant 1974; Nash 
1999). 

While the earliest passage graves with megalithic art probably originate on the 
Iberian Peninsula and the most recent appear in the British Isles, the British and Irish 
monuments have reliable dates of ca.3,000 BCE. While southern Scandinavian mega- 
liths incorporating rock art have been dated to 2,800-2,600 cal BC, none of this rock 
art can be proved to have been created at the same time as the construction of the 
monument (J. Goldhahn, personal communication, 2011). Thus, there may have 
been two waves of construction activity and associated ideology, the first being purely 
architectural, while the second was characterized by modification to the original form 
and by the inclusion of rock art. The second wave may have involved both monument 
building and rock art or simply the addition of rock art to established monuments, 
such as in Ireland and North Wales (O’Sullivan 1986). 
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ORIGINS AND DISTRIBUTION OF PAINTED MOTIFS 


Megalithic art is usually engraved (petroglyphs) but there are a number of sites, all 
in southwest Europe, exhibiting irrefutable evidence of painting, either as a separate 
entity or as a combination of painting and carving. It is conceivable, but as yet 
unproven, that carved motifs may have been visually enhanced using paint (Bradley 
et al. 2001). 

The first discoveries of painted megalithic art were made in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries at Dolmen de Dombate (in Portugal) and Forno dos 
Mouros (in northwest Spain). At Pedra Cuberta, near La Coruna, the uprights in 
both the chamber and passage were decorated using black, red, and white pigmenta- 
tion to create chevrons and multiple zigzags (Rodriguez Casal 1990). More recent 
fieldwork at the Dolmen de Dombate, under the direction of José Maria Bello 
Dieguez, noted that painted motifs covered most of the internal walls of the monu- 
ment. Bello Dieguez deduced that both the red and black geometric forms had been 
painted over a prepared white-painted surface, thus creating a striking, yet secretive 
visual impact upon those few who would have entered this realm of the dead. Red 
and black painted zigzags, at Coto dos Mouros and at Forno dos Mouros confirm 
the wide geographic spread of this phenomenon through the northern and western 
coastal fringes of Portugal and Spain. 

Painted motifs, using the artistic repertoire of the megalithic tradition, appear to 
be a southern European trait, although this may be taphonomic: evidence from 
elsewhere may not haved survived in the archaeological record. However, painted 
motifs that can be relatively dated have been found on megalithic tombs in Malta, 
Sardinia, and the coastal regions of the Iberian Peninsula (see Meozzi and Arosio 
2010). Charcoal fragments found within stratified deposits abutting the passage wall 
at Antelas Viseu in Portugal have revealed a radiocarbon determination of 4,655 + 
65 BP (Castro et al. 1957). A further six megalithic sites have been dated in Galicia, 
northwestern Spain, using AMS radiocarbon and plasma-oxidation extraction tech- 
niques (Freddo 2007). Although painting on these monuments is now extremely 
faint, a number of characteristic geometric patterns can be recognized (Shee-Twohig 
1981). 

In the northern highlands of Sardinia, and within the geographic influence of the 
Neolithic communities of the Iberian Peninsula, is the recent discovery at the burial- 
ritual site of Tomba della scacchiera or the Chequered Tomb (Meozzi and Arosio 
2010), so named for a unique blue-and-white checker design across the ceiling. This 
burial monument comprises a facade and an entrance leading to a rock-cut passage 
and a massive chamber with three side-cells beyond. The walls were painted with 
characteristic curvilinear and rectilinear motifs, symbols that are usually found carved 
elsewhere in Neolithic burial-ritual monuments in northwestern Europe. Additional 
to the geometric motifs was a series of stylistic bull-heads carved along the main wall 
of the chamber, a recurrent theme across the western Mediterranean and the Iberian 
Peninsula at this time. The most striking element of the surviving rock art here is a 
set of seven interconnecting, large, vibrant, red spirals — very similar in style, size, 
and composition to carved examples found within burial-ritual monuments in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales (Plate 5). 
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During the early to mid-fourth millennium BCE, carving rock surfaces within arti- 
ficially constructed mounds was taken up with vigor in Brittany (Bradley 1993). This 
tradition appears to have flourished for the next thousand years. Within the important 
Neolithic “core area,” there appears to have been creative competition between 
neighboring communities, attested by the construction of large monumental struc- 
tures that define entire landscapes rather than a specific locale (e.g., Cummings and 
Whittle 2004). Le Grand Menhir Brisé would have stood over 20 m high and weighed 
an estimated 280 tonnes. Its elements were transported 4km to its final resting place 
where it stood in full view as a focal point for the passage graves of Table des March- 
ands and D’ Er Grah, both of which contain megalithic art. Several kilometers from 
this complex is the most elaborate of all passage graves, the site of Gavrinis. Dating 
to ca.3,500 BCE and now situated on an island, each of its passage and chamber 
uprights is carved with complex abstract imagery, including representative polished 
stone-axe depictions. Although this and other monuments elsewhere adhere to con- 
vention in terms of architectural and landscape grammar, the artistic repertoire 
contains a unique set of designs and motifs, including concentric circles, U-shaped 
motifs, and boxed motifs that are individually and collectively dispersed around 
various hidden areas of the monument. Consistent with ideas of ritual concealment 
and secrecy, the panels may have been turned inward, facing the internal space of the 
mound and are thus only perceptible to the spirits of the dead. Such a practice appears 
to be an Atlantic coast tradition with clear in situ in-turned decorated kerbstones at 
Newgrange, Knowth, Dowth, and the now destroyed Calderstones monument in 
northwest England. However, this process appears to have originated around the 
Gulf of Morbihan, in southern Brittany. At Gavrinis and nearby D’ Er Grah, two 
sections of an enormous 10m long menhir, incorporating a single continuous figura- 
tive art panel containing a representation of two goats and a large axe symbol, were 
built into the roof structure, the imagery again intended only for the eyes of the spirit 
world (Le Roux 1985). However, a third section of the menhir was incorporated 
into the passage grave of Table des Marchands, where a large axe is visible from 
within the chamber (Le Roux 2006). The destruction of the menhir and its integra- 
tion within a later structure may represent a deliberate act of incorporation, drawing 
the ritual power of an earlier monument into the body of its successor. 

Gavrinis and other Breton monuments presumably provided an impetus for 
the erection of truly monumental structures elsewhere in the Atlantic region of 
northwest Europe, as attested by the examples of Newgrange, Knowth, and Dowth 
in the Boyne Valley, Ireland, and Le Déhus and La Gran’mére du Chimquiére in 
Guernsey, and La Hougue Bie in Jersey. However, the number of sites in Ireland 
and Britain incorporating megalithic art, as we shall see, is relatively small and less 
elaborate in composition. 


ESTABLISHING A VERY NORTHERN EUROCENTRIC GRAMMAR 


Around 40 monuments containing megalithic art are found around the Irish Sea 
Province, with the majority in Ireland. Several of these (for Newgrange, see O’Kelly 
1982; for Knowth, see Eogan 1986) have been studied in detail by their excavators, 
with an excellent summary of burial-ritual protocol, monuments, and their respective 
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landscapes by Gabriel Cooney (2000). These scholars have examined the way in 
which megalithic art, monumental architecture, and landscape were integrated within 
the Irish passage-grave tradition. Both the Breton monuments and the Irish passage 
graves utilize internal space creatively to establish a dialogue between art and archi- 
tecture, a principle that is key to understanding the symbolic codes inherent in 
Neolithic burial ritual. 

Although the megalithic art tradition became firmly rooted in many core areas of 
the European Neolithic, having appeared first in the Mediterranean region and sub- 
sequently along the Atlantic seaboard, it remained in existence for perhaps only 500 
years (equivalent to 15-20 generations). Of the 220 or so passage graves standing 
in Ireland today, only around 15 percent possess associated megalithic art (Waddell 
2005:57). This small group of monuments, usually clustered in cemeteries, occurs 
predominantly in a distinct northeast/southwest band across central and northern 
Ireland. The architectural elements that distinguish the Irish passage-grave tradition 
are a central chamber within a round mound of 10-85 m diameter. The chamber is 
accessed via a passage of between one and 40m in length. Excavations have yielded 
reasonably secure chronometric dating sequences of between ca.3,100 and 2,700 
BCE. Complex carved kerbstones (forming a retaining wall or “skirt” around the base 
of the mound) are a feature of many larger monuments and exhibit a variety 
of symbols arranged in many different ways, each stone apparently reflecting a 
unique narrative. Many motifs present within the larger monuments are distinctively 
regionalized, such as the double and triple spiral and the radial variants found at 
Newgrange. 


THE IRISH SEA PROVINCE CONNECTION AND BEYOND 


Forms of ritual expression appear to have circulated widely around the Irish Sea 
Province, probably through a number of contact and exchange networks (Herity 
1970; Cummings and Whittle 2004; Cunliffe 2004). The origins of this dynamic 
system, whereby ideas as well as commodities are exchanged, can be traced to the 
Late Mesolithic, if not earlier. 

The concept of constructing passage graves and integrating megalithic art appears 
to have moved from Ireland to mainland western Britain around ca.3,000 BCE. 
Although only two fully formed passage graves survive in the island of Anglesey, and 
the remains of a destroyed example lie within the suburbs of Liverpool, there may 
have been many more. The Reverend John Skinner (1802) notes, during the course 
of his 10 days’ tour of Anglesey, that a number of monuments had been destroyed; 
several of these may well have been of the passage-grave type, including a possible 
example to the south of Bryn Celli Ddu. Of the two remaining passage graves in 
Anglesey, Barclodiad y Gawres is by far the most heavily decorated and, in terms of 
its landscape position, the most dramatic, standing on a small headland next to open 
sea. Excavation here in 1952-1953, by seasoned archaeologists Terrence Powell and 
Glyn Daniel, followed the near destruction of the monument during the mid- 
nineteenth century when much of the stone from the mound was reused to construct 
the abutting boundary features (Powell and Daniel 1956). Although the site has been 
partly reconstructed, the antechamber, gallery, and passage uprights remain in situ, 
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as do sections of the circular mound. In common with other passage graves, the 7m 
long passage itself, which atypically runs north-south, restricts the “outsider’s” view 
of the art within. 

The megalithic art at Barclodiad y Gawres comprises finely pecked abstract motifs 
on six stones (Lynch 1967, 1970; Shee-Twohig 1981:229; Nash et al. 2005; Nash 
and Stanford 2007). All decorated stones are found within the area that incorporates 
the inner passage and the main gallery. No carvings are present within the southern 
antechamber, which is located directly opposite the passage and entrance, nor on the 
uprights that form the outer passage area. It is clear that the builders and artists of 
this monument were concerned with the visibility of the art; in particular, who was 
allowed to see what elements and when. 

Located within the “liminal space” (Tilley 1991:73-75), where the inner passage 
meets the main gallery, are the monument’s two most highly decorated stones. Stone 
L8, protruding away from the line of the passage, creating the eastern part of a 
doorway, incorporates a series of pecked lozenges and chevrons similar to those found 
in Newgrange and the Calderstones. A recent survey using oblique lighting revealed 
a series of finely pecked concentric circles, spirals, and grooves on the upper section 
of this stone. This extremely weathered stone may have originally stood outside, 
perhaps as a monolith (Shee-Twohig 1981:299). The 1952-1953 excavation 
confirmed that the eastern antechamber had suffered the ravages of antiquarian plun- 
dering. However, elements of death and burial ritual (burnt bone, flint, and pottery 
fragments) survived in small pockets abutting the chamber uprights. Several of the 
antechamber uprights (e.g., C2 and C3) reveal the wealth of megalithic art, whilst 
the west section of the antechamber was less ornate; the reason for this particular 
distribution is unclear. 

One of the most complex panels (C16) incorporates three sets of designs, and lies 
at the junction of the passage and gallery, with its face turned away from the gaze 
of the casual onlooker outside within the facade area. These designs would have only 
been visible from the inner sanctum where the rites of interment would have been 
performed. The design on this stone includes a pecked anticlockwise spiral, five 
complete horizontal zigzags, and three part-zigzag lines with two chevrons, one 
below the other. On either side of this upright is a sinuous multi-linear pattern that 
continues to the base of the upright. This particular design has similarities with the 
Pattern Stone at nearby Bryn Celli Ddu (Figure 8.3). These symbols may represent 
or indeed replicate certain elements of the landscape (e.g., Nash 2002). Kate Sharpe 
(2007) has promoted the idea of a celestial body (represented by a complex spiral 
motif) moving across the panel of Copt Howe, Langdale to eventually “set” behind 
a series of lines that may represent the summit of a prominent peak within the 
Cumbria range, northwest England. Likewise at Barclodiad y Gawres several stones 
have a series of motifs whose panel grammar may replicate the local landscape. Chev- 
rons, zigzag lines, and a spiral could represent the sunrise over Snowdonia mountain 
range in the east, whilst the spirals on the upper section of the panel may replicate 
the setting of the sun. 

The nearby passage grave of Bryn Celli Ddu occupies a landscape quite different 
from that of Barclodiad y Gawres, being set in slightly undulating surroundings 
around 1.5km north of open water. Glacially smoothed rock outcrops and marshland 
occur locally. The monument has undergone reconstruction, following excavation, 
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Figure 8.3 The two decorated faces and upper ridge of the Pattern Stone (after Shee- 
Twohig 1981: fig. 269). 


with much of the form of the eastern section of the mound restored. The site has 
been subject to a number of excavations (Hemp 1930; see O’Kelly 1969). Hemp’s 
excavation program revealed an ornately carved stone — known as the Pattern Stone 
— covering a central pit east of the back wall of the chamber. Uniquely, this stone 
has engravings covering both faces and the upper ridge with a continuous serpenti- 
form (snake-like) pattern that has the end terminating in an anticlockwise spiral. 
Hemp believed that the stone, measuring 1.5m high and 1.64m wide, belonged to 
a possible henge monument. Shee-Twohig (1981:230) suggests that the Pattern 
Stone may have been a dedication stone for the elite before, or during, the construc- 
tion of the passage grave. The decoration covers two-thirds of the stone, which is 
likely to have stood upright and may have formed part of a ceremonial preparation 
of the ground (i.e., foundation offering) prior to, rather than belonging to, the henge 
monument. Using Hemp’s extensive excavation notes and chronometric dating from 
the ditch that delineates the passage grave, Steve Burrow (2010) has suggested that 
the ditch and the passage grave are from the same construction phase. It is conceiv- 
able that the centrally located pit, the Pattern Stone, and perhaps a clay floor extend- 
ing along the passage and chamber, may have formed part ofa pre-construction phase 
— all components ritually dedicating the site. A possible legitimizing of a ritual place 
prior to construction is also attested at Bryn yr Hen Bobl in Anglesey, and at Arthur’s 
Stone in Herefordshire; the decorating of the Pattern Stone would have formed part 
of this initial process. 

Although the Pattern Stone has a set of interconnecting designs and is regarded 
as megalithic art, questions arise as to why it was lying prone in a central pit prior to 
the construction of Bryn Celli Ddu. Could it be that megalithic art is not exclusive 
to the passage-grave tradition, especially in peripheral areas of northwest Europe, 
such as Wales and Scotland? Within the facade area of the western chamber of the 
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nearby multi-phase burial-ritual monument of Dyffryn Ardudwy, faint eroded traces 
of megalithic art are present. However, elements of this monument, and the nearby 
Portal Dolmen of Bachwen, predate Anglesey’s two fully formed passage graves by 
around 500 years, but were probably in use when Barclodiad y Gawres and Bryn Cell 
Ddu were in operation (Nash and Stanford 2009). 

The northeastern extent of the Irish Sea Province is marked by the partially recon- 
structed remains of the Calderstones. Removed from its original location, the monu- 
ment has been re-erected in a nearby park. The site, with a complex recent history, 
is believed to form part of a large passage grave and possesses similar designs to those 
found in the Anglesey monuments (Forde-Johnson 1956:73). The six surviving 
stones are decorated and include clockwise and anticlockwise spirals, merging spirals, 
concentric circles, and lozenges. There are also eight carved footprints on three of 
the stones, a dagger, and a Maltese cross (Simpson 1867; Nash and Stanford 2010). 
These designs, however, may be later additions. Several of these stones also possess 
multiple cup marks which may or may not be contemporary with other megalithic 
art. Based on the individual designs, there are clear stylistic associations with other 
examples of British and Irish megalithic art, suggesting contact and exchange between 
communities that would have promoted the circulation and widespread adoption of 
particular motifs. Despite the lavish nature and complexity of the megalithic art, this 
monument, along with those in Scotland, may represent the demise of the passage- 
grave tradition in northwestern Europe as no megalithic art is found in passage graves 
or otherwise further eastward in Denmark and southern Sweden. 


DEFINING A NORTHERN BOUNDARY 


The final pieces in this fragmented puzzle are the 10 or so sites located in northern 
and western Scotland and on Orkney. Orkney has three sites: one, an evolved passage 
grave on the Holm of Papa Westray, has five decorated stones, whilst Eday Manse 
and Pickaquoy each possess a single stone. Curvilinear motifs, such as cup and rings 
and concentric circles, are the most numerous, further extending the probable influ- 
ence of the megalithic art tradition that occurs either side of the Irish Sea Province. 
Cup marks are numerous and appear in most monument types, including passage 
graves, throughout the Neolithic core areas of Scotland; however, as Shee-Twohig 
(1981:236) points out, it is not clear to which period in prehistory these enigmatic 
motifs should be ascribed. Equally difficult to date are the large number of decorated 
stones that are found within the passage areas of the Neolithic settlement of Skara 
Brae. Much of the decoration comprises scratched linear motifs and bears little resem- 
blance to megalithic art; it may, in fact, be much later prehistoric insignia, possibly 
associated with more mundane activities. Several stones do possess multiple zigzag 
motifs that resemble chamber-lintel decorations at the Fourknocks passage grave, 
County Meath in Ireland; however, postulating a direct link between the art of Skara 
Brae and the passage graves of Ireland is tenuous. 

The Maes Howe-type monument on the Holm of Papa Westray stands on the 
highest point within the landscape and was excavated in the mid-nineteenth century 
by F. W. L. Thomas, who reported a large carved stone, some 2m high, near the 
entrance (Thomas 1852:127-129). Other stones, incorporated into the fabric of 
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the monument, were recorded by George Petrie (1854-1857:61) and these display 
arcs, concentric circles, and zigzag lines. Found within the entrance area at Eday 
Manse are the remains of another Maes Howe-type passage grave. Here, there was 
a possible lintel stone, incorporating three concentric arcs extending to one edge of 
the stone, whilst below this motif set are two concentric circles, each with a central 
cup mark, and immediately to the right are two conjoining spirals. These three motif 
types are found elsewhere in northwestern Europe, in particular within the Boyne 
Valley of central/eastern Ireland. On mainland Orkney, and again within a burial- 
ritual context, is the Pickaquoy Stone. Based on fragmentary antiquarian evidence, 
it not clear whether this site is a former passage grave. The decoration comprises four 
concentric circles, each having a central cup mark, with a further three cup marks 
flanking the concentric circle. 

Approximately 450 km southwest of Orkney, along the west coast of the Scottish 
mainland, are the two Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age cairns of Nether Largie 
North and Ri Cruin, both located within the Kilmartin Valley, Argyllshire. Here, 
multiple flat-butted axes have been carved into the inner (underside) face of a cap- 
stone and northern upright of the cist at Nether Largie North and on the northern 
upright of the main cist at Ri Cruin (RCAHMS 2008:35). In both cases, the upright 
slabs with carvings stand on another slab against which the head of the deceased 
would have rested. Neither example is accompanied by any other motifs. However, 
accompanying the 10 axe carvings on the cist slab at Nether Largie North are up to 
40 cup marks, many being incorporated into the axes and suggesting two carving 
phases, with the earliest probably being the cup marks (Figure 8.4). 

Some distance to the east of the Kilmartin Valley and incorporated within the fabric 
of a recently excavated rectangular Bronze Age cist at Balblair, near Inverness, was a 
decorated slab that was not contemporary with the remainder of the monument. This 
engraved slab of laminated sandstone probably originated from a nearby passage grave 
(Dutton and Clapperton 2005). The decoration comprised two large gouges, pos- 
sibly cup marks, each cup measuring around 20 cm in diameter with up to three finely 
carved lines radiating away from one of the cups. One cup, however, is perforated 
and may have possessed a functional rather than a decorative role (or both). A second 
series of motifs is located on the upper section of the slab, comprising a series of 
deeply gouged semi-ovate lines, resembling possibly the trunk and branches of a tree 
or a stylized penis with accompanying testes. No other designs of this type are found 
anywhere in Atlantic Europe. 


DISCUSSION: VARIATIONS OF A THEME 


This chapter has charted the geographic distribution of megalithic art from the 
Mediterranean to northern Scotland. The complexities of the evidence inevitably raise 
questions about models whereby a simplistic transferal of ideas to monument archi- 
tecture and landscape position occur with the application and use of megalithic art. 
The chronometric dating sequences bring into question the nature of the origin and 
development of megalithic monuments in Europe. For example, the monuments in 
Corsica appear to be much earlier than those in Sardinia, and one of the early mega- 
lithic centers appears to be in Brittany (rather than the Iberian Peninsula or sites 
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Figure 8.4 The merging of two styles — cup marks and weaponry — located on an upright 
within the chamber of Nether Largie North in the Kilmartin Valley. 


within the Mediterranean). Of course, megalithic art may be a later and more con- 
tinuous development of precursor forms, and should perhaps be seen as a multi-phase 
and multifaceted component of an already complex series of burial-ritual develop- 
ments that were in operation some 500-1,000 years previously. 

What we can say at this stage, based on existing chronologies, survey coverage, 
and geographic scope, is that there is a clear association between monuments, land- 
scape, and megalithic rock art. Despite the large number of monuments in western 
Europe, only a small number belonging to the passage-grave tradition appear to be 
decorated. And while there are differences in association, the evidence would suggest 
that the repertoire of abstract motifs remains constant throughout the Mediterranean 
and western European Neolithic core areas with localized motifs, such as the stylistic 
anthropomorphs found only in Brittany and the Iberian Peninsula. So, do the stand- 
ard motifs, such as chevrons, concentric circles, cup marks, grooves, spirals, and 
zigzag lines, maintain the same grammar, meaning and “potency” from one core area 
to another? 

There are a number of passage graves where presumed megalithic art is carved 
externally, either onto kerbstones or within the fagade, where the art appears to act 
as a point of reference between space that is known and the foreboding of the long, 
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dark passage and the spaces beyond. These public expressions of ritualized rock art 
production are, however, few. The carved art is generally strategically placed within 
the inner passage and chamber areas where visual access would have been restricted 
to possible elites or religious actors within the community. With some monuments, 
the art faces into the mound or is carved onto the back wall of the antechamber 
where its intentional positioning appears to be reserved for the incoming dead and 
for the ancestors. The carvings within the inner passage and chamber may have rep- 
resented physical markers, the art playing a vital role in how the dead changed physi- 
cally and metaphysically as they moved from one area of the monument to another. 

It is plausible that much of the artistic repertoire employed inside burial-ritual 
monuments during the Neolithic was later replicated on external (open-air) panels, 
particularly those found in Galicia, northern Britain, and southern Scandinavia. This 
similar art form, also hidden in the upland landscapes of western Europe, would have 
stood close to burial-ritual monuments, such as barrows and round cairns, that were 
constructed during the Bronze Age. Not surprisingly, this significant change in the 
location of megalithic motifs occurs roughly in the same areas in which megaliths 
were once active. However, the same question arises: does external art possess the 
same meaning as it did when originally engraved into a passage or chamber of a 
megalithic monument? If this were the case, the coastal fringes of the Mediterranean 
and western Europe could boast a semiotic idiom that was in dynamic circulation 
for over 3,000 years and may have formed the foundations of a pictograph-based 
language. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rock art can sometimes provide better data for defining cultural entities than other 
archaeological data. Multivariate statistical analyses of rock art data can help us define 
rock art traditions and distinguish between traditions. Statistical methods can show 
change through time within a tradition. Choosing the right statistical technique and 
careful selection of variables and attributes are vital for good results. Learning how to 
interpret the numerical and graphical data generated by statistical techniques is also 
necessary for a meaningful application of statistics to rock art analysis. This chapter uses 
multivariate methods to define and compare rock art traditions from the North American 
Plains and South Siberia. 


Rock art can often provide better data for defining cultural entities than other catego- 
ries of material culture that are more commonly used, such as lithic assemblages. 
Rock art provides unique clues to thoughts, myths, origins, and social groupings that 
other types of archaeological data usually cannot provide. This chapter uses rock art 
to address some of the same research questions asked by archaeologists investigating 
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other kinds of material culture. How do we determine the boundaries in time 
and space within which a related group of people (a culture) lived? How do we 
determine whether rock art in neighboring regions that shares many characteristics 
was made by different groups of people? Can we trace the movements of people 
using data from rock art? This chapter will demonstrate the utility of multivariate 
statistical analyses for defining regional styles and exploring shifting territories and 
migrations. 

Investigations of regional patterning normally begin with rock art styles. Several 
researchers have amply discussed the various definitions of style used in rock art 
studies (Layton 2010). The more restricted view of style defined by Wobst (1977) 
as the non-functional characteristics of material culture does not appear as helpful for 
rock art research. Considering that rock art often reflects the religious and symbolic 
aspects of culture, how would we know what aspects of rock art are extraneous to 
its function or, for that matter, which are relevant to religion? More importantly, the 
cultural differences we want to investigate, which distinguish regional styles, include 
the nature and meaning of the symbols. In North America, for example, there is a 
striking difference between rock art styles in the presence or absence of bear images. 
Since bear habitat and presence were universal in North America, bear images in rock 
art may identify which cultural groups used bears as significant symbols and perhaps 
engaged in bear ceremonialism. An important aspect of style is that it be “peculiar 
to a specific time and place” (Sackett 1977:370). In other words, it should define a 
culture. The goal is to define the ethnic groups who created the images in order to 
shed light on their history, social and economic organization, and symbolic world 
(Muzzolini 2004:609). For this reason, rock art styles are most useful if they represent 
cultural phases or, if they last a long time, traditions. 

The first task is to define a regional style and the next is to distinguish between 
rock art styles made by different cultural entities. Because cultural styles change 
through time, we also need to investigate the sequence of changes within styles as 
part of defining a regional style or tradition. Most investigations of regional styles 
use qualitative characteristics to define the styles rather than quantitative methods. A 
careful, detailed, qualitative analysis of style has great potential. Less detailed analyses 
may miss key attributes that define and distinguish rock art styles. Multivariate sta- 
tistical analyses, which objectively order attributes and search for patterning within 
rock art attributes, can help in defining and distinguishing rock art styles and tradi- 
tions. Some methods also provide insight concerning the statistical significance of 
patterning that derives from either quantitative or qualitative analyses. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Several Australian researchers have used multivariate statistics to define or test regional 
styles and investigate inter-regional patterning of rock art. Franklin (1984) used 
multivariate statistics to confirm some of the regional simple figurative styles proposed 
for Australian rock art by Maynard (1979). Franklin demonstrated that form, tech- 
nique, and motif all contributed to distinguishing regional variants. A detailed analysis 
of the simple figurative regional style in the Sydney Basin (McDonald 1998, 2008) 
used multivariate statistical analyses to define three sequential phases, and demon- 
strated localized variations within the most recent phase that were on the scale of 
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regional sub-styles. Importantly, the regional variation could be linked to language 
groups present at the time of European contact. 

Franklin (1991, 2004) also tackled the issue of whether the Australian Panaramitee 
engravings were indeed cohesive as a continent-wide style. She used correspondence 
analysis and confirmed the results with cluster analysis. Correspondence analysis is 
similar to principal components analysis in that it produces a simple numerical trans- 
formation of attribute data. It has the added advantage of plotting both the variables 
(characteristics or attributes of the rock art) and the cases (the rock art sites) on a 
bivariate chart (Bolviken et al. 1982; Shennan 1988). The results show on the same 
chart how the sites cluster and which variables are most important to those clusters. 
Franklin’s cluster analysis provided a graphic view of four major groupings within 
Panaramitee. Several clusters were specific to geographic regions and suggested 
regional diversity within the style. Other clusters included some sites from geographi- 
cally distant locations, thereby confirming the broad geographic spread of some 
motifs. If Panaramitee engravings were a truly homogeneous pan-continental style, 
however, the attributes should have clustered around one point in the correspond- 
ence analysis, and sites should all have been connected at a low level on the cluster 
analysis dendrogram (Franklin 1991). The lack of such patterning demonstrated 
regional variations within the style —- and supported the view that the style was not 
a pan-continental phenomenon. 

In defining Australian rock art styles, Layton (2010) hypothesized five styles and 
used multivariate statistical analyses to test whether they had geographic coherence 
and hence were well defined as regional styles. He used proximity measures to 
compute relationships between variables. Attributes separated by time, space, or 
cultural borders should have distance measures proportionate to how related or 
unrelated they are. Layton used cluster analysis and non-metric multidimensional 
scaling to display the distance measures. The results confirmed that his defined 
regional styles had geographic coherence. 

Multivariate statistics can also shed light on research questions concerning migra- 
tions. Wilson (1998) tested the prevailing archaeological model of progressive 
peopling of the Pacific Islands from southeast Asia. She conducted two correspond- 
ence analyses, one for attributes of anthropomorphs and the other for geometrics. 
The anthropomorphic multivariate pattern showed overall that Polynesian cultures 
derived from a common ancestor. The results also showed, however, that the “stick 
figure” style from Hawaii, Marquesas, and the Society Islands did not fit the model 
—a result that suggests a different cultural origin. 

Clearly, there has been a tradition of Australian archaeologists addressing rock art 
research questions using multivariate statistics. The case studies that follow explore 
rock art data from the North American Plains and South Siberia and show methods 
that are useful for defining styles or traditions and confirming regional differences 
between traditions. 


USING MULTIVARIATE STATISTICS TO ANALYZE ROCK ART DATA 


A discussion of how to begin using multivariate statistics to analyze rock art will be 
helpful for understanding the case studies that follow. The two most important tasks 
are defining useful attributes and selecting appropriate statistical methods. Many 
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studies have dealt with defining attributes (e.g., Whallon and Brown 1982). Some 
successful analyses have used motifs as attributes. Motifs are patterned individual 
glyph types and usually encompass a set of characteristics. If a defined motif contains 
variations that change through time or occur in different regions, an analysis using 
motifs may provide too coarse a scale for analysis because the variations in character- 
istics encompassed within the defined motif are not used in the analysis. Thus, the 
analysis may lack important information that could distinguish styles or regional pat- 
terning. For example, deer images may have a variety of stylistic conventions and 
manufacturing techniques that differ between cultural groups. The principal compo- 
nents analysis of Early Hunting petroglyphs demonstrated in the following section 
used attributes that distinguished variations within motifs, such as animal leg posi- 
tions, the directions that animals face, and oblique versus horizontal orientation on 
the panel face (Tratebas 1993:166). Statistical analyses can help establish which 
attributes are relevant to the analysis. Principal components analyses for the Legend 
Rock outline pecked style clustered the attributes of “bent” versus “curved” animal 
legs on the same component, while analyses of Early Hunting petroglyphs placed 
these two attributes on different components. The convention of curved versus bent 
legs may have been irrelevant to the people who made the Legend Rock petroglyphs, 
and distinguishing between the two leg styles is not useful for understanding the 
outline pecked animal style. 

Two considerations are important in choosing which multivariate technique to use. 
One is selecting a method that can answer your research questions. Orton (1980) 
provides useful guidance because he has structured each chapter to address a different 
research question. The second issue is selecting a method that is appropriate to your 
data. The data available for analyzing the Northern Plains pecked animal traditions 
were not suitable for using frequencies or percentages of attributes because panel 
sizes ranged from clusters of three glyphs to large arrays of many images. Whether 
or not an attribute was present was more important, and using presence/absence 
data in principal components analysis worked well. Correspondence analysis, on the 
other hand, requires frequency data (Bolviken et al. 1982; Shennan 1988; Clausen 
1998). If regional styles vary in the percentages of different motifs or attributes, cor- 
respondence analysis is a good technique to show these differences. The fact that 
correspondence analysis plots cases (sites or panels) and attributes on the same graph 
is advantageous for interpreting the statistical results. For principal components 
analysis, the component scores provide additional information about which sites or 
panels are most closely associated with specific attributes or sets of attributes. You 
can explore the numerical scores by analyzing them in other statistical techniques, 
such as the discriminant analysis that separated Northern Plains regional styles (dis- 
cussed in the next section). For advice on using discriminant analysis for archaeologi- 
cal data, see Doran and Hodson (1975), Orton (1980), and Shennan (1988). To 
learn more about the method, see Mecka (1980), Huberty (1994), and McLachlan 
(2004). 

Non-metric multidimensional scaling is an excellent technique for seriating 
attributes to show chronological change. As the South Siberian example in the next 
section shows, however, the results may also contain other kinds of information, such 
as the two glyph types that symbolize a difference in concepts rather than in chronol- 
ogy. Large numbers of attributes can be difficult to interpret in multidimensional 
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scaling graphs, and it is beneficial to begin by experimenting with small numbers of 
variables. In selecting attributes to use for seriation, I examined the results of the 
principal components analysis first and selected attributes that were on different 
components or never occurred together, based on the assumption that the lack of 
co-occurrence might reflect temporal differences. Layton (2010) used multidimen- 
sional scaling in another way to show spatial patterning of sites. He analyzed the 
results of cluster analysis and multidimensional scaling to explore clusters of motifs 
and clusters of sites. Useful references on multidimensional scaling include Hodson 
et al. (1971), Doran and Hodson (1975), Kruskal and Wish (1978), Orton (1980), 
Gordon (1981), and Tratebas (1999b). 

Cluster analysis and principal components analysis are both useful techniques to 
explore rock art data for patterning that is difficult to perceive in a large or complex 
data set. For using principal components analysis, consult Rummel (1970), Speth 
and Johnson (1976), Shennan (1988), and Dunteman (1989). Cluster analysis has 
also been used as a second technique to confirm the results of other statistical 
methods (Franklin 1991; Tratebas 1999b). Useful references for cluster analysis are 
Doran and Hodson (1975), Aldenderfer and Blashfield (1984), Corter (1996), 
Kaufman and Rousseeuw (2005), and Everitt et al. (2011). 

The multivariate statistical techniques demonstrated in the case studies that follow 
were developed and first tested on archaeological data in the 1970s and 1980s. Many 
statisticians then moved into modeling techniques and archaeologists followed the 
trend by testing the newly developed modeling techniques on archaeological data. 
This research trend has led to somewhat less use of multivariate statistics in the field 
of archaeology in general during the past two decades, although rock art researchers 
continue to find these techniques to be valuable. 


NORTH AMERICAN EARLY HUNTING TRADITION 


Early Hunting tradition petroglyphs are best defined from an extensive cluster of 
panels in eastern Wyoming (Tratebas 1993, 1999a, 2006), although David Gebhard 
(1969) originally gave this style name to a smaller number of sites in western 
Wyoming. The eastern variant consists of a major site with over 125 petroglyph 
panels, plus nearby smaller sites that are all within the southern Black Hills. In con- 
trast, the western Wyoming sites studied by Gebhard, and recorded more recently, 
are widely scattered over a distance of 300km. Some of Gebhard’s western sites have 
characteristics that lack counterparts in the eastern Wyoming petroglyphs. First, I will 
characterize the Early Hunting petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming and then examine 
how they compare with the western variant. 

In both regions, these early petroglyphs focus on pecked animals, and amongst the 
oldest images human figures are rare. Images of humans become more common in 
younger panels of the eastern variant, but are usually infrequent in the western petro- 
glyphs. Many panels have glyphs in vertical ranks or horizontal rows, whereas others 
show clusters of glyphs in what appear to be hunting or herd scenes. In Early 
Hunting-East, older panels depict static animals compared with running animals on 
more recent panels (Tratebas 1993, 1999a, 2006). Animal and human bodies are 
fully pecked, and often the body is recessed more than the legs and antlers. More 
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Figure 9.1 Early Hunting tradition scene depicts human spearing deer that may be caught 
in snare (loop detached from loop-line above). Another loop-line flanks scene below (photo: 
Alice M. Tratebas). 


recent panels show small groups of humans in dancing or ceremonial postures. A 
distinctive motif is a line of suspended loops (“loop-line”) depicted in contexts that 
suggest hunting structures (Figure 9.1). The western Wyoming Black Rock site 
shows humans surrounding mountain sheep and flanking a wapiti (Tratebas 1999a). 
Although the “loop-line” is absent in Early Hunting-West, this site suggests a similar 
focus on hunting. 

To help define the basic characteristics of the Early Hunting tradition in eastern 
Wyoming, principal components analysis worked well (Tratebas 1993, 2006). This 
statistical technique computes correlations between all of the attributes and essentially 
generates sets of characteristics that co-occur. The data used in the analysis were the 
presence/absence of each attribute (the variables) on a petroglyph panel (the cases). 
Early Hunting panel size varies greatly, and the frequency of an attribute on each 
panel did not appear to have much relevance. A panel with one animal, one human, 
and one hunting structure conveyed similar information compared with panels that 
had many images. Dichotomous data in principal components analysis produce a 
robust solution that handles well the random error created by taphonomic issues 
(e.g., loss of data due to lack of preservation). In the analysis of Early Hunting tradi- 
tion panels, each of the principal components tended to focus on an animal species 
or a type of human figure (for more details of the analysis, see Tratebas 1993). For 
example, deer were associated with running toward the right, canids, and round- 
bodied humans. Humans with oval body shapes and phalluses were depicted in profile 
with bent legs (interpreted as a dancing posture). Sheep were associated with canids, 
were obliquely positioned on the rock face, and were created using a pecking style 
that produced larger, deeper pecks (compared with the pecking type of the deer and 
oval-bodied humans). Pronghorn were associated with “loop-lines” (interpreted as 
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hunting structures), juvenile animals, and stick humans with raised arms. The empha- 
sis on animals and the presence of scenes like the latter are responsible for the style 
name. 

While the multivariate analysis appeared to show a well-defined tradition, temporal 
dimensions for this rock art tradition also needed to be defined before comparing it 
with rock art in neighboring regions. Experimental varnish dates show that the com- 
ponents generated by the principal components analysis shifted through time: some 
dropped out of the tradition and others began at a later time (Tratebas 1993:169, 
2006:223). Non-metric multidimensional scaling shows a similar series of temporal 
changes within the rock art tradition (Tratebas 1999a, b). The variables used in the 
analysis were a selection of the attributes used in the principal components analysis. 
As mentioned above, I selected attributes that were on different components in that 
analysis or never co-occurred on the assumption that lack of association might reflect 
temporal differences. Non-metric multidimensional scaling is useful for seriation 
because it computes distances between variables, and generally the farther apart vari- 
ables are in time, the greater their distance measure. Once variables are extremely far 
apart in time, the ability of the statistics to measure greater distance falls off, and 
what would have been a straight line may start to curve together toward the ends, 
sometimes forming a horseshoe shape (Kruskal and Wish 1978; Orton 1980). A 
horseshoe-shaped line can also occur if the statistical distance results from geographic 
separation or other factors. As with any seriation, since it is a relative dating method, 
the researcher must determine independently which ends of the time line are older 
or more recent. 

The multidimensional scaling curve for Early Hunting animal images and their 
major attributes shows wapiti and sheep at one end of the time line, followed by 
pronghorn and then deer (Figure 9.2a). Other time-sensitive characteristics are 
straight versus curved animal legs, oblique position on the rock face (an attribute 
called “leap” in the analysis), and ball-shaped hooves on old animals versus cloven 
hooves depicted later in time, as well as ears shown on more recent antlered animals. 
Because the Early Hunting tradition lasted for a long time, the degree of varnish 
formation on the images varied enough to identify relative ages. Light rock varnish 
formation on deer compared with heavy varnish on sheep and wapiti establishes which 
end of the curve is young or old. Superposition is another way to identify the older 
and younger ends of a seriation. This method was not used for Early Hunting petro- 
glyphs because they rarely have superimposed images. The seriation produced by 
multidimensional scaling reflects similar changes through time compared with the 
dated sequence of the various principal components. These analyses show the utility 
of non-metric multidimensional scaling for chronologically ordering rock art data 
where other dating methods are not available. 

The statistics demonstrated so far have focused on defining the functional variations 
within the Early Hunting rock art tradition (reflected in the principal components) 
and showing how to use these components to identify change through time. Statistics 
can also enable us to look for cohesiveness — or stylistic consistency — within the 
tradition by showing up outliers, which may be sites, rock art panels, or attributes 
that do not belong to any of the components. Based on this analysis, the Early 
Hunting petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming are a well-defined tradition lacking obvious 
outliers. Using statistics to define a rock art style or tradition and checking it for 
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Figure 9.2 (a) Non-metric multidimensional scaling produced a chronological seriation of 
Early Hunting tradition animal attributes; (b) discriminant analysis separated Early Hunting 
and Legend Rock outline pecked animal rock art traditions. 


consistency is a necessary first step before comparing it with different styles or 
traditions. 

The next analysis will compare the Early Hunting petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming 
with the petroglyphs in western Wyoming that Gebhard assigned to the same style. 
Qualitative comparisons immediately show a number of differences. Like Early Hunting 
in eastern Wyoming, many of the western petroglyphs called Early Hunting focus on 
groups of solid pecked animals. Notable differences are the lack of deer and antelope 
images in solid pecked western Wyoming petroglyphs, along with the kinds of human 
figures characteristic of eastern Wyoming. The “loop-line” is also absent. The exten- 
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Figure 9.3 Animals and pecked hand have a ranked layout in this panel from the Legend 
Rock outline pecked animal tradition (photo: Alice M. Tratebas). 


sive Legend Rock site in western Wyoming has several panels of stylistically different 
outline pecked animals which Gebhard included in his Early Hunting style (Figure 
9.3). The outline pecked glyphs appear to be the oldest images at the site (Liu and 
Dorn 1996; Francis and Loendorf 2002). Some of them have solid pecking in the 
head and neck or upper legs. Some, but not all, are more naturalistic than the stylized 
Early Hunting images. Outline pecked humans with rectangular bodies are unlike 
any Early Hunting human shapes. In addition to the outline pecked glyphs, the 
Legend Rock site also has well-varnished solid pecked animals, and sites with similar 
solid pecked animals occur to the north and south of Legend Rock. Consequently, 
the two types of animal images are not geographically segregated in western Wyoming. 
Early Hunting petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming are separated from both kinds of 
western Wyoming animal images by about 300-400 km, and early animal images are 
absent in the intervening country. 

Are the differences between the eastern and western pecked animals enough to 
conclude that they belonged to different regional traditions? We can make an edu- 
cated guess based on qualitative attributes, but would be on firmer ground if we used 
statistical analysis. Discriminant analysis is an excellent technique for distinguishing 
between entities. This statistical technique requires numerical data and does not work 
with presence/absence data like that used for principal components analysis. The 
latter, however, generates numerical component scores that can be used in discrimi- 
nant analysis. Because principal components analysis was successful in identifying 
major patterns within the petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming, I first analyzed all the 
eastern and western sites together in a principal components analysis. Additional 
attributes for characteristics that occur in the western sites were needed, such as 
outline pecking, although most of the attributes were the same as those used in the 
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Early Hunting-East analysis. Again, the data analyzed were presence /absence of the 
attributes. The analysis results included components specific to the western petro- 
glyphs as well as the major components identified earlier as typical of the eastern sites. 
Principal components analysis produces scores for each case (in this analysis cases are 
petroglyph panels) that show how it relates to each of the patterns (principal com- 
ponents) generated in the analysis. A panel depicting pronghorn, juvenile animals, 
and loop-lines would have a high score for the component concerned with hunting 
pronghorn and low scores for other components, while a panel with pronghorn and 
juveniles but no loop-lines would have not quite as high a score for that component. 
The component scores are numerical representations of the sets of attributes present 
or absent on the panel. The component scores from the analysis of the eastern and 
western sites together provided the data for the discriminant analysis. 

The discriminant analysis graph (see Figure 9.2b) shows a clear separation between 
the outline pecked animal style and the Early Hunting petroglyphs in eastern Wyoming 
with virtually no overlap. The separation is strong enough to conclude that the two 
rock art traditions were made by different cultural groups. Geographic separation 
reinforces this conclusion. The Early Hunting-West sites also show no overlap with 
the outline pecked animal tradition despite the fact that they are in the same geo- 
graphic region. Discriminant analyses can predict how a site or panel would be clas- 
sified based on its statistical patterning. The predictions for this analysis show that 
Early Hunting-East and West petroglyphs would never be statistically classified as 
Legend Rock outline pecked glyphs (Table 9.1). We can conclude from the analysis 
that Early Hunting and Legend Rock outline pecked animals represent distinctive 
styles or traditions. Because the sample of western Wyoming solid pecked animal 
petroglyphs is small, its relationship to Early Hunting-East should be re-examined 
after more sites are analyzed. Within the limited sample, Table 9.1 suggests that the 
two Early Hunting variants have definite differences, and Figure 9.2b shows that the 
group centroids are clearly separated. Nevertheless, Early Hunting-West panels have 
some characteristics that overlap with Early Hunting-East. The two variants of solid 
pecked animals could reflect a closer phylogenetic relationship, such as distinct ethnic 
groups that were more closely related to each other than either group was to the 
people who made the outline pecked Legend Rock animal images. The small sample 
size and wide geographic spread of Early Hunting-West sites suggest that this rock 
art style is not fully defined and conclusions about cultural relationships may be 
premature. 

Discriminant analysis provides information about which attributes are most impor- 
tant to the separation of groups. Key characteristics that separate Legend Rock and 
Early Hunting petroglyphs are: (1) the outline pecked Legend Rock animals have 


Table 9.1 Discriminant analysis predictions of group members for North American Plains 
petroglyph traditions 


Early Hunting-East Early Hunting-West Legend Rock 
Early Hunting-East 95% 5% 0% 
Early Hunting-West 0% 100% 0% 


Legend Rock 0% 8% 92% 
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the tail down in a naturalistic position in contrast to solid pecked, tail up (alarmed 
or a convention?) animals in Early Hunting-East; (2) sheep with profile horns (both 
back over the head) in the west compared with the eastern convention of frontal 
horns; and (3) oval-bodied profile humans in the east that are totally unlike depic- 
tions of humans in the west. We can observe these differences in a qualitative study 
of petroglyph attributes but do not know if the differences are significant without 
the statistical analysis. Key characteristics that distinguish Early Hunting-West and 
East are static straight-legged wapiti in the west compared with running deer in the 
east. Since faunal data indicate that wapiti and deer were widespread in both regions 
in the past, differential depiction of the species suggests a cultural difference in the 
use of symbols between these two rock art styles that otherwise have a number of 
similarities. 

The discriminant analysis identified two strong regional patterns that likely were 
created by two different cultural groups: one focused on fully pecked animal images 
and the other characterized by outline pecked animals. The Early Hunting-West 
petroglyphs are geographically closer to the Legend Rock outline pecked animal style, 
but share more characteristics with the Early Hunting-East petroglyphs. Behavioral 
models that might explain the differences between Early Hunting-East and West 
petroglyphs might include: (1) the main body of a culture moved east, leaving rem- 
nants of the population farther west, while a second culture moved into part of the 
vacated territory; or (2) small groups belonging to one regional culture moved into 
the territory of a second culture where they may have borrowed some ideas from 
their neighbors (such as depicting sheep with profile horns which occurs in Early 
Hunting-West as well as Legend Rock outline pecked animals). Further research on 
these petroglyph traditions may suggest other behavioral hypotheses. Traditional 
archaeological methods of lithic analysis, subsistence and settlement studies, and so 
forth have not distinguished the two regional cultural patterns identified in the petro- 
glyphs, whereas rock art data suggest clear cultural differences between people in the 
two regions. 


SOUTH SIBERIAN EARLY PETROGLYPH STYLES 


Petroglyphs from all three of these North American Plains styles or traditions include 
images that may be 11,000 years old or older (Liu and Dorn 1996; Tratebas 1999a) 
based on varnish dating methods. Varnish microlaminations verify the Late Pleis- 
tocene dates for all three styles because they show a change in varnish that occurred 
during the Younger Dryas (Liu and Dorn 1996). Regardless of the precise dates, the 
oldest petroglyphs appear to be very old for North American prehistory. Further, 
statistical analyses and other information can identify which glyphs within these tradi- 
tions are the oldest. Comparisons between the oldest rock art in Wyoming and the 
oldest petroglyphs in South Siberia might provide data to begin an investigation of 
the possible relationships between these distant regions. Qualitative comparisons 
between the North American Plains petroglyphs and the oldest petroglyphs identified 
from South Siberia show some intriguing similarities, such as emphasis on animal 
images, pecking techniques, and placement of images obliquely on the rock face. I 
began this comparative research in the Middle Yenesei because I had observed these 
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similarities while attending a conference presentation on Siberian rock art. Fortui- 
tously, the Middle Yenesei is also an appropriate place to begin comparisons because 
geneticists have identified possible DNA links to the Americas from that region 
(Zegura et al. 2009). Although it may be premature to trace actual migrations 
between such distant regions with rock art data, we can explore the patterning of 
South Siberian rock art to look for deeply rooted themes and symbols that might 
have been brought into North America by early migrants. 

Extensive research in South Siberia has defined Minusinsk and Angara as the oldest 
petroglyph styles in the region (Sher 1980; Sher et al. 1994; Blednova et al. 1995; 
Miklashevich 2003). Superimpositions, degree of weathering and patina, and stylistic 
analyses show that Minusinsk is the oldest style, and an Upper Paleolithic date cannot 
be ruled out, although definite evidence is lacking (Sher et al. 1994). If so, the shift 
to depicting predominantly moose (elk in Eurasian terminology) in the Angara style 
may coincide with climatic changes in the early Holocene which triggered a shift 
from steppe and open forest to closed forest. Regardless of exact dates, it is useful 
to compare the oldest ends of the rock art spectrums in Siberia and North America. 

Minusinsk images are predominantly pecked outlines (Sher 1980; Sher et al. 1994; 
Blednova et al. 1995; Miklashevich 2003). As is typical of outline pecking in many 
rock art styles, portions of the image may be fully pecked, such as the head and neck. 
Image placement is frequently oblique — often at a 45-degree angle or more — and a 
few images are vertical. Some animal images have attenuated legs without hoofs, and 
the animal looks almost as if it is floating. The most frequently depicted animals are 
wild cattle (aurochs), wild horses, and marals (Siberian variety of Cervus elephas, called 
red deer in Europe and wapiti in North America). In contrast, the Angara style depicts 
more often moose (elk in Eurasian terminology). Angara animal images may be 
outline pecked or have a thickened outline and fully pecked head and neck. Other 
images are fully pecked. This style most often places animals in a horizontal position 
on the rock face. Animals no longer appear to be floating or standing, but instead 
have realistic walking stances. 

Although the sequence of Minusinsk to Angara style is well documented by super- 
impositions, multivariate statistics can define the salient characteristics of these oldest 
Middle Yenesei petroglyphs to facilitate the inter-regional comparison. Non-metric 
multidimensional scaling shows a timeline on the y-axis that focuses on deer (cervid) 
species (Figure 9.4a). Female maral (cf. red deer or wapiti) are at the old end of the 
time line, and female moose (elk in Eurasian terminology) are at the young end. The 
timeline also shows oblique orientation as a characteristic of the oldest animals 
(attribute named “tipped” in the analysis). Other animal species and male maral and 
moose cluster near the transition between the two styles. The attributes used in the 
analysis were the presence/absence of the major glyph types in the two styles, and 
included also oblique orientation in order to test whether this characteristic declines 
through time in the Siberian styles as it does in Early Hunting-East. 

The analysis shows a strong separation on the x-axis between marals and aurochs 
which probably represents a functional difference. If the difference between the two 
species were temporal, aurochs should have appeared on the seriation line that 
stretches across the y-axis. Instead, the two species have highly distant scores on the 
x-axis. Superimpositions and stylistic analyses indicate that aurochs and marals are 
synchronous. Consequently, the statistical distance suggests that the two species 
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Non-metric Multidimensional Scaling Used for Seriation 


Euclidean distance model 
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Figure 9.4 (a) Non-metric multidimensional scaling produced a chronological seriation of 
Minusinsk and Angara style major characteristics; (b) non-metric multidimensional scaling 
shows details in how auroch attributes changed through time from the Minusinsk to the 
Angara style. 


symbolized different concepts. Rock art researchers have presented strong arguments 
that deer species and aurochs symbolized different concepts in ancient Siberian phi- 
losophy and religion (Jacobson 1993; Devlet and Devlet 2005). The multidimen- 
sional scaling analysis independently confirms the differences between the two 
figurative symbols. 

Seriation of attributes pertaining to specific animal species shows in more detail 
various characteristics that changed between the Minusinsk and Angara styles. This 
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Table 9.2 Attribute descriptions for Siberian rock art statistical 


analyses 

Attribute Description 

Outline Outline pecked 

Solid Solid pecked 

Thickout Pecked with thick outline 

Twolegs Profile animal two legs shown 

Fourlegs Profile animal four legs shown 

Legsvert Static posture shown by legs straight down 
Curvewk Walking shown by curved legs 

Walkvv Walking shown by legs spread in two Vs 
Hornl Single horn on profile animal 

Horn2 Two horns on profile animal 

Bodyline Pecked vertical lines in body 

Bodydot Pecked dots in body 

Tipped Oblique position on rock face 


analysis used attributes that described details of how animals were depicted, including 
pecking styles, leg positions, whether profile animals had two or four legs, and hori- 
zontal versus oblique placement on the panel (Table 9.2). The analysis shows that 
aurochs changed from outline to solid pecked, from two legs depicted to four, and 
from static postures to walking stances (see Figure 9.4b). Earlier images are associated 
with oblique positions on the rock face, while more recent depictions of these animals 
have a more naturalistic horizontal position. 

In comparing Siberian and North American rock art, the question is whether 
people moving into North America brought some of the characteristics of the oldest 
Siberian rock art with them. The strong focus on maral (Siberian variant of Cervus 
elephas) in the Middle Yenesei is paralleled in the Early Hunting tradition where 
wapiti (North American variant of Cervus elephas) forms the oldest pattern, soon 
followed by sheep (Tratebas 1993). Outline pecked Minusinsk animals resemble to 
some extent the Legend Rock old animals, particularly in terms of oblique orienta- 
tions, patterned modifications of outline pecking such as solid fill in the head and 
neck, and static stance rather than realistic walking stance. Notably, Minusinsk, 
Legend Rock outline pecked animals, and Early Hunting images all have the unusual 
characteristic of some animals placed obliquely on the rock face (see Figure 9.3). In 
Early Hunting, this characteristic appears only in the oldest animals and soon drops 
out of the sequence. Occasionally, more often in Siberia, animals are oriented verti- 
cally and sometimes only the front half is present — as if they were emerging from 
the underworld. In Evenks ethnography, the shaman journeyed to the underworld 
to bring animal souls out of the underground to life on earth (Anisimov 1963:177; 
Jacobson 1993:192). Vertical and oblique Minusinsk animals often look static or 
floating as if they are emerging from the underworld. If the Minusinsk style is depict- 
ing animals emerging from the underworld, this may be an ancient concept that was 
present in early South Siberian petroglyphs and was brought into North America 
where it continued to be depicted in some rock art styles. Regardless of the inter- 
pretation as a religious concept, it is a distinctive way of depicting animals that is 
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unlikely to be an independent invention. An experiment for future research is deter- 
mining whether these qualitatively observed similarities between Siberian and North 
American petroglyphs will be useful in statistical analyses to investigate possible cul- 
tural connections between the two continents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To answer questions about peopling the New World, considerably more statistical 
analyses are needed to characterize the regional rock art styles and traditions of both 
continents in order to flesh out the dynamics of this fascinating migration. Of course, 
rock art styles can be defined using qualitative analyses, but the numerical data and 
patterns generated in statistical analyses prepare the rock art data for inter-regional 
comparisons that are less subjective than qualitative analyses and can be tested for 
statistical significance. The oldest rock art styles in North America may have had 
origins in several places in Asia (or elsewhere) and these varied origins may account 
for some of the diversity in North American rock art traditions. Cultural groups 
moving into new environments generally experience rapid cultural change. Rapid 
change and adaptation to new environments could explain the shift away from the 
oblique orientations that occur in the earliest art to horizontal placement of more 
recent images within the Early Hunting tradition. 

Considering that linguists have used cluster analysis successfully to trace linguistic 
lineages, we should be able to use this technique to trace migrations and explore 
relationships between regional rock art styles. The drawback to such a study is that 
few researchers have characterized regional rock art styles with multivariate statistics 
or published sets of attribute data that could be used in a broad-scale analysis. We 
may need a team of rock art researchers working together to generate the kinds of 
data required for researching large-scale migrations and defining lineages of cultures 
using rock art data. 
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ABSTRACT 


New Caledonia was one of the first archipelagos of the Western Pacific where rock art 
was identified by Europeans. A wide survey of petroglyph sites has led to the identifica- 
tion of major iconographic themes, tentatively dated through comparative studies. Direct 
dating of hand stencils and a number of related figurative and symbolic motifs has dem- 
onstrated that rock art was produced throughout the entire human occupation of 
Southern Melanesia. Regional links are inferred from the presence of shared motifs with 
other archipelagos. These connections raise questions about long-held assumptions 
concerning post-Lapita isolation between populations of the region. 


Over the past two centuries significant archaeological research has been conducted 
throughout the world on rock art (Clottes 2000). The outcomes of surveys, the 
resulting analytical typologies, dating, and interpretations of these art forms, which 
are sometimes separated from each other by tens of thousands of years, result in dif- 
ferent conclusions by each generation of archaeologists — as they have been tangibly 
influenced by the scientific norms specific to each period (Chippindale and Tagon 
1998). Some Pacific Islands, such as Hawaii (Lee and Stasack 1999) and Easter Island 
(Lee 1992), received early attention with publications on syntheses of their petro- 
glyphs. However, Melanesia, the Pacific region richest in engravings and petroglyphs, 
has not received the international attention it deserves until recently. This is particu- 
larly the case with New Caledonia, despite the fact that the archipelago was the first 
region where rock art was described at the end of the nineteenth century (Glaumont 
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1888). Due mainly to a lack of systematic survey, there was no integration of the 
archipelago’s rock engravings within regional cultural chronologies (see Wilson 
2002:4—6), and much of the data collected did not circulate beyond local publica- 
tions. Given these circumstances, it is not surprising that English-speaking researchers 
(see Specht 1979; Ballard 1988; Wilson 1998, 2002) have depended, in the main, 
on an old source that needs careful and critical use (Luquet 1926) or on a 
more recent but quite incomplete account (Frimigacci and Monnin 1980) in their 
reviews of New Caledonia’s rock art. This chapter stems from a recently published 
synthesis of New Caledonian petroglyphs (Monnin and Sand 2004) and a preliminary 
study of rock paintings from the Loyalty Islands (Sand et al. 2006). I will profile the 
high diversity of engraved and painted typologies and motifs from the archipelago, 
and will also discuss the chronology of rock art and the identified links with the rest 
of the Melanesian region. 


NEW CALEDONIA’S CULTURAL CHRONOLOGY 


The prehistory of New Caledonia fits into the known chronological framework of 
the peopling of the southwest Pacific (Kirch 2000). The archipelago was discovered 
at the very end of the second millennium BC by Austronesian sailors, the makers of 
Lapita pottery, who rapidly settled both the Loyalty Islands and the New Caledonian 
mainland between 1100 and 1000 Bc (Sand 2010). The gradual expansion of set- 
tlement toward valley bottoms on the mainland and on the plateaus of the Loyalty 
Islands led to a diversification of cultural traditions by the end of the first millennium 
BC. From the beginning of the first millennium AD, the islands with limited area, 
such as the Loyalty Islands, displayed the first evidence of significant conflict. Tension 
is especially evident on the central plateau on Maré Island, where huge megalithic 
defensive walls were erected (Sand 1996). Conflicts over land were probably linked 
to relative overpopulation but also to profound human impacts on the environment 
and resulting crises among resident groups. There is evidence that during the first 
millennium AD there was a deepening of linguistic and political differentiation between 
regions. At the same time, intensification in horticultural practices occurred during 
the second half of the first millennium AD, with the development of complex methods 
for tuber cultivation (Sand et al. 2003). Raised earth ridges were built for dry yam 
crops (Dioscorea alata), and these were sometimes | m high, nearly 10m wide, and 
several tens of meters long. For wet water taro crops (Colocasia esculenta), horticul- 
turists developed complex sets of artificial ponds on terraced hillsides. The expansion 
of this intensive horticulture involved the construction of considerable agricultural 
structures during the second millennium AD, linked to a specifically Kanak cultural 
complex (Sand et al. 2008). The appearance of numerous permanent hamlets char- 
acterized by raised mounds of round huts; the development of new ceramic traditions 
that lasted until the arrival of the Europeans; and the development of a more struc- 
tured management of the natural environment within the framework of centralized 
chiefdoms are all recognized particularities of Kanak traditions that were developed 
at this time. In parallel with these internal changes, from the beginning of the second 
millennium AD, different groups within the archipelago engaged in new exchange 
networks and new ties were forged between chiefdoms. These sometimes extended 
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toward the rest of island Melanesia, reaching as far as Vanuatu to the north, and 
toward Western Polynesia to the east. 

Early contacts between Kanak groups and Europeans, beginning with Captain 
James Cook in September 1774, were sporadic. However, these contacts in New 
Caledonia, as elsewhere in the Pacific, had devastating effects on the indigenous 
population. Introduced diseases developed into epidemics within decades. Numerous 
epidemics during the first half of the nineteenth century, both on the mainland and 
in the Loyalty Islands, certainly had an impact on demography and on political 
organization (Sand et al. 2007). It was traditional societies in crisis that had to face 
the first French installation after a colonial takeover in 1853, before trying to limit, 
by various revolts, land encroachment by settlers. Some led to the resettling of Kanak 
groups in reservations, often located away from their former lands. Therefore, a loss 
of cultural transmission relating to rock art inevitably occurred at this time; however, 
as I will argue below, art production (in some areas) continued until the twentieth 
century, and there are many oral traditions associated with specific art bodies. 


ROCK ART RESEARCH IN NEW CALEDONIA 


The Kanaks have always been familiar with the engraved and painted designs on rocks 
in their valleys, seashores, and caves. Equally, from the beginning of colonization, 
Europeans noted the presence of engraved motifs on rocks on their newly “acquired” 
properties. We owe the first writings on the subject of the New Caledonian petro- 
glyphs to G. Glaumont, dating from the end of the nineteenth century. Strongly 
influenced by the latest work on the prehistory of Europe at this time, he attempted 
to adhere to the successive cultural phases proposed by European archaeologists, 
using for New Caledonia such terms as “the Magdalenian, Solutrean, Thénaisian, 
Neolithic phases” (Glaumont 1888:21), with the assumption that the archipelago’s 
populations had experienced profound isolation “that had lasted a long time” 
(1888:22). Glaumont talked of petroglyphs several times in his writings, and was 
indeed the first to publish illustrations of motifs, accompanied by the first transcrip- 
tion of data from oral tradition concerning petroglyphs (1888:113-115). He con- 
cluded that there was a cultural continuity of production of engravings up to the 
nineteenth-century indigenous Kanaks. 

The first real survey of New Caledonian petroglyphs was made a few decades after 
Glaumont by M. Archambault, a civil servant in the colonial postal service, who lived 
in New Caledonia for most of his life (Figure 10.1). His writings on New Caledonian 
petroglyphs have profoundly influenced following generations of scholars trying to 
understand the origin of this art. The philosophy underlying Archambault’s argu- 
ments and analyses signals, from his first writings, the assumption that a major rupture 
had occurred in the origins of the makers of the art. He wrote “What seems to me 
to be certain from now on and that I want to bring into the light of day is that these 
monuments ought not to be attributed to the tribal kanaks who occupy the island 
at present” (Archambault 1901:266). There is no doubt from reading his writings 
that Archambault felt little affinity with the Kanaks and did not hold them in particu- 
larly high esteem. 
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Figure 10.1 Photograph of a petroglyph site on the mainland of New Caledonia taken by 
M. Leenhardt at the beginning of the twentieth century (reproduced with permission of the 
Archives de la Nouvelle-Calédonie: Album Maurice et Raymond Leenhardt, 2 Num 9-212.). 


Over the succeeding decades, a number of European authors studied the petro- 
glyphs of New Caledonia (Sarasin 1917; Luquet 1926; Avias 1949; Oriol 1939), 
most of them denying any link between the engraved rocks and the indigenous Kanak 
population. It was not until the 1960s that a more scientific approach was undertaken 
by L. Chevalier (1959, 1964), and then D. Frimigacci (1976) and J. Monnin (1986), 
leading to the first structured typology and systematic recording of oral traditions 
about petroglyphs (Frimigacci and Monnin 1980; Monnin 1986, 1987). It was based 
on this work that Monnin and Sand’s synthesis (2004) was published. While paintings 
in caves and rock-shelters were identified from the 1960s in different parts of the 
archipelago, it was not until the 1990s that the first detailed study of this other form 
of rock art was made (see Sand et al. 2006). To highlight the difference in data, this 
chapter will first discuss the New Caledonian petroglyphs, before synthesizing the 
data on painted rock art. 


NEW CALEDONIAN PETROGLYPHS 


Mainland New Caledonia is a vast and mountainous island about 400km long, of 
complex geological origin. To the east, the Loyalties Islands chain is formed of lime- 
stone. Petroglyph sites are mainly found on the main island, in varied geographical 
settings: beside the sea and distant from it, along stream and river banks, as well as 
on ridges and hillsides. One of the commonly used rock surfaces for making petro- 
glyphs was peridotite, present in metal-rich metamorphic environments originating 
from the seabed floor. Most of the engravings were produced on large boulders 
and cliff sides, on a variety of other substrates when peridotite was not present. 
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A unique assemblage of three riverbed sites, characterized by engravings created on 
small, easily transportable boulders, has also been recorded (Monnin and Sand 2004: 
205-208). 

Any synthesis of an art form must be based on a meaningful inventory. The surveys 
of the past 130 years have resulted in over 700 petroglyph sites being recorded, 
representing over 4,500 individual motifs. This is a small sample of the actual number 
of sites present on the largest island, and new discoveries are added to the inventory 
each year. Nevertheless, the data are sufficient to propose a seriation of the diverse 
engravings recorded to date. This typology has been structured along the notions of 
“motif” (defined as an elementary form, such as a circle or a spiral) and of “category” 
(an assemblage of motifs resembling each other). In all, the typology proposes 40 
different categories (Monnin and Sand 2004), combining previous schema from the 
past several decades (Frimigacci and Monnin 1980; Monnin 1986). Only the most 
significant categories are summarized here. 

Category 1: Spirals. The spiral is an easily recognizable form (Figure 10.2). The 
inventory contains 210 spirals. Two-thirds of them are coiled regularly, without any 
irregularities. The designs of the remaining third are graphically more complex. 

Category 2: Arcs of a circle with the ends curled back. This category is defined by an 
arc of a circle turned under at the ends, with a vertical axis of symmetry, which is 
sometimes expressed as one or two vertical grooves, parallel to each other and finally 
turning to the left. The arc is often reinforced by further parallel arcs. Most of the 
motifs include one of the main characteristics of New Caledonian petroglyphs — a 
surrounding line. 

Category 3: Crosses. This easily recognizable category needs to be presented in detail 
because it is the one that contains the largest number of motifs (850), accounting 
for nearly 20 percent of the total number of motifs in the New Caledonian survey. 
The motifs in this category are made of a straight line that forms an axis of symmetry, 
cut — or “crossed” — perpendicularly by one or several other straight lines that deter- 


Figure 10.2 Spirals (category 1) and concentric circles (category 5) from site WPT003 of 
Katiramona. 
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Figure 10.3 Diversity of enveloped crosses (category 3) from New Caledonia. 


mine the arms of the cross. This definition has been adopted in order to distinguish 
the crosses from similar figures classified in other categories. In 99 percent of the 
designs, there is at least one sinuous closed line following the central motif of the 
cross in a regular fashion, forming an envelope (Figure 10.3). The existence of at 
least one envelope is one of the main characteristics of the New Caledonian engraved 
crosses. The largest number of envelopes recorded is eight (site EKU008) and the 
largest number of arms is 11 (WPOO022) within only one envelope. Most crosses are 
found in the central region of the mainland. 
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Category 4: Ellipses with an axial segment. The typical form of the motifs in this 
category is an ellipse that is complete or open at one of its ends, with either a portion 
of small diameter or, more rarely, a cupule (see category 7 below), in the center. A 
total of 530 of these motifs have been recorded in the survey, making it the third 
most numerous of the typological categories after the cross and the circle (see cat- 
egory 5 below). The distribution study shows clearly that these motifs are character- 
istic of the northern part of the mainland and are practically absent from other areas. 
Interestingly, the northern region has few other categories of motifs. 

Category 5: Circles. The circle category, with 639 motifs, is the second largest New 
Caledonian typology after the cross. Statistically, there are more motifs based on 
circles than on spirals (category 1), even though it is probably easier to engrave a 
spiral than a circle. A design in this category is most frequently shown as a group of 
concentric circles rather than in the form of juxtaposed circles; single circle motifs 
are rare. The distribution of this category is continuous throughout the archipelago. 
Motifs formed by one or several circles and surrounded on the outside by rays have 
been grouped into a sub-category called “suns.” The greater the number of motifs 
of this category in a region, then the greater the variety and complexity of overall 
motifs can be predicted. 

Category 6: “Wheels.” These motifs are mainly concentric circles with an internal 
area of rays. The choice of the term “wheels” is somewhat of a proxy, but it does 
provide an immediate sense of the image. The concentric circles create a space 
between two consecutive circles, some spaces being hatched by segments passing 
across, or in which the extension passes through the center of the circles so that these 
segments form parts of spokes. Two main characteristics can be identified in this 
category. First, the hatching present in the space between two circles is always very 
regular. Second, the hatched space is usually present between the last two circles on 
the outside. Designs containing more than one area of spokes are rare. This category 
is represented by 60 or so designs. 

Category 7: Cupules. A cupule is defined as a concavity achieved by percussion on 
the rock surface. These hollows are generally circular and small, with an average 
diameter lying between 1.5cm and 2cm. This category has a special place amongst 
the petroglyphs because, as the cupules do not take up much space, they are usually 
grouped together instead of each creating an individual design. Cupules found in the 
center of a motif from another category, for example in the centre of a spiral or a 
circle, are not included in the present category. “Clouds of cupules” are assemblages 
in which the cupules are positioned without a particular order. “Ranks of cupules” 
defines cupules that follow each other in lines that may be straight, curved, or wavy. 
In this case, the lines may be grouped in two, three, or more lines. Sometimes the 
number of cupules per line have been taken into account when recording these 
motifs. This category occurs across most regions of the archipelago. With 492 
designs, it represents one of the most frequent motifs. 

Category 8: Star motifs. In general, each design in this category is formed by straight 
line segments radiating outward from a central point or a small circle. The rays 
number from three to over 30. Motifs with the general form of a star but with lines 
that diverge from a center have also been included amongst the stars. This category 
contains about 60 motifs. 
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Category 9: Masks or “mirrors.” The designs in this category are elongated, follow- 
ing a vertical axis of symmetry, with at least one circular extremity. The motifs are 
quite specific and have sometimes been called “mirrors,” although they probably 
represent humans or masks. Only a few examples — mainly in the center of the main- 
land — have been found in this category. 

Category 10: “Cross” with arms bent downward. The motifs in this category are 
systematically enveloped by a line, and are characteristic enough to be differentiated 
from other classes. There are only 25 individual motifs, of which 19 are at the same 
site (EPN037), with the others being found within a radius of a few kilometers from 
this locale. From oral accounts, this quite particular motif may represent a “buzzard.” 

Category 12: Figures with parallel hatching. The motifs in this category are partially 
open, often rounded, and have parallel hatching on the inside. The central axis has 
sometimes been engraved. This hatching theme is fairly well represented throughout 
the mainland with 63 designs, being found even on Lifou Island. 

Category 13: Polygons. This rare category contains simple polygons. Although a few 
triangles have been found, most motifs are composed of quadrilaterals (rectangles or 
diamonds). They are usually of the same form, one enclosed within another. 

Category 14: Forms ending in V or T. The motifs in this category are found in the 
central part of the mainland and are formed from a segment of a straight line that 
marks a well-traced axis of symmetry ending in a V or a T. As a group, the motifs 
have one, or sometimes two, enveloping lines. 

Category 15: Grid hatching. Each motif in this category is formed from hatching 
in the form of a grid. The number of straight lines traced in each case is variable. 
The category is clearly distinguished from category 12 by its perpendicular cross 
hatching and absence of envelope. There are 39 designs found from both the north 
and center of the mainland. 

Category 18: Anthropomorphic motifs. This category contains a variety of human 
figures. They are relatively numerous (62) and quite diverse, differing in size and 
complexity (Figure 10.4). An ambiguity exists between representations of humans 
and lizard motifs, probably originating in the desired effect of linking symbolic Kanak 
representations. Three different groups can be distinguished, with varied styles. Some 
designs show complete figures of men, women, or children. The most “linear” 
anthropomorphs are present in the north of the mainland, while those of wide mul- 
tiple lines are concentrated in the area around Ponérihouen. Some motifs have styl- 
ized faces. Foot motifs are also included in this category. 

Category 19: Zoomorphic motifs. This category is not as large as the anthropomor- 
phic category and groups together animal representations. These are distributed 
throughout the archipelago. Engraved motifs of fish and lizards are present, fish being 
usually engraved on flat rocks along the shore. Half of the zoomorphs are turtles, 
some of which are accompanied by ranks of cupules (which may represent turtle 
eggs). A few designs have been interpreted as those of a bird, a snake, a bird of prey, 
a medusa, and a jelly-fish. 

Category 20: Broken or wavy lines: “parallel” or “convergent.” This category groups 
together 230 of the motifs which are distributed principally in the center and north 
of the mainland and on the Belep Islands (northern outer islands). These forms do 
not occur in the south. Several sub-categories can be distinguished as large or small 
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Figure 10.4 Diversity of anthropomorphic petroglyph motifs (category 18). 


parallel segments, parallel zigzag lines, curving “parallel” lines, “convergent” seg- 
ments, or curved lines. 

Category 21: Arcs of a circle. This category, consisting of about 300 motifs, has 
been grouped with the circles (category 5) in the past (see Monnin 1986). However, 
here these motifs have been separated as they are visually quite different. Several sub- 
categories are defined (see Monnin and Sand 2004: figs. 3-46). 

Other categories. The other 22 categories identified for the typology of New Cal- 
edonian petroglyphs are far less numerous in terms of individual motifs (lying between 
20 and 30 examples, with others represented by a few individuals; Monnin and Sand 
2004). The most significant are “two arcs cutting each other symmetrically on an 
axis” (category 22), “small segments on each side of an axis of symmetry” (category 
23), “blazons” (category 27), “symmetrical volutes” (category 29), and “elliptical 
forms” (category 33). The synthesis of the typology makes it possible to propose a 
table of the diverse forms of petroglyphs in New Caledonia (Monnin and Sand 2004: 
fig. 3.118), in which the first column gives the category number, the second column 
the name or descriptive title, the third a descriptor of the motifs within a given cat- 
egory, and the fourth providing notes, in particular on the name and any possible 
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comparisons with other categories. Only 1 percent of the motifs have had to be 
grouped into the miscellaneous category — and these number 40. 


SOME KANAK ORAL TRADITIONS ON PETROGLYPHS 


One of the exciting elements of archaeological research in Oceania is the rich and 
diverse array of traditional cultural data that have been collected by Westerners since 
the eighteenth century, some of which is still part of the daily life of native Pacific 
societies. The Kanak oral traditions connected with petroglyphs show a diversity of 
meanings and interpretations according to the specificity of each site and the way in 
which the tradition was recorded. Contrary to what is generally believed in New 
Caledonia today, some very early writers did publish Kanak oral traditions relating 
to engraved motifs. Archambault, whose contrasting contributions to the study of 
petroglyphs have been highlighted earlier, actually included two distinct pieces of 
oral information in his reports. One tradition explained that the engraved designs 
were made to guard the memory of important events (Archambault 1901:266) and 
fits with explanations given more recently for other sites. The second, linked to 
another site, reports a mythological tale of a cannibal chief who eventually drowned 
(Archambault 1909:153). 

During his long stay in New Caledonia in the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
ethnographer M. Leenhardt was a meticulous observer of Kanak society and wrote 
extensively on the subject. His only reference to petroglyphs is found in a text pub- 
lished in 1930: 


The kanaks had engraved or carved the stone .. . Cupules are known to present-day 
kanaks. In the European village of Houailou, a good series 1m 50 long, in two ranks, 
can be seen. It is not old. On the edge of the ravine at Karaguereu I saw three cupules 
that had just been made. Surprised, I asked what it meant: “It’s a testament, kzbo” replied 
my kanak companion. He meant by this that the natives had arranged amongst them- 
selves on the use of these signs, to confirm a decision taken, or to mark an action that 
had been carried out and he was astonished that I had not thought of this interpretation 
of the signs, the word in the language that signifies affirmation, a testament, being kzbo, 
which means literally “to dig a hole.” (Leenhardt 1930:30-31) 


L. Chevalier, the former curator of the New Caledonian Museum, recorded a series 
of traditions about the site at Taom (WUC001): 


According to Kamonlocoa (from Buyen village), the motif on the west face represents a 
woman and that on the south face a man, and in the past anyone passing the rock would 
place a stone there. These days, should a native from the area pass the rock (this seldom 
happens because it is deliberately avoided) a leafy branch, gathered in the vicinity, is 
placed near the rock . . . The site at Taom is located at the border between what were 
once the territories of the Gomen and the Témala and it seems that it was as difficult to 
cross for one group as for the other. At the present time natives of the area deliberately 
redirect their steps away from this place. (Chevalier 1959:85) 


The practice of making petroglyphs until quite recently is found in a tradition 
recorded in Gondé. According to Reverend Bwerheghau, people in his area were 
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Figure 10.5 Alignments of cupules (category 7) of site EPE009 of Tabé (Tchamba), 
symbolizing the number of wives of Chief Kanaké. 


carving petroglyphs until around 1914 (Frimigacci and Monnin 1980:51). During 
his systematic work on New Caledonia’s petroglyphs, J. Monnin was able to collect 
traditional data about the sites he visited. On site EPEO17 at Tabé, for example, in 
the valley of the Tchamba River (Ponérihouen), rows of cupules in three parallel lines 
on a flat slab of the river bank were described as having served Chief Kanaké to keep 
account of the number of his wives (Figure 10.5). This explanation probably implies 
a more significant social act, such as remembering the matrimonial alliances woven 
together with other clans. A whole set of other traditions concerning the mythical 
makers of engravings, the meanings of some motifs, social bounds reflected in the 
site making, myths, horticultural connections and fertility rituals, as well as the 
mapping of itineraries, have been published in detail in Monnin and Sand (2004: ch. 
4). These various accounts contradict the widespread view in New Caledonia that 
there is no Kanak tradition concerning the petroglyphs. This proposition was based 
solely on an ambiguous conclusion by Archambault, and has been subject to innu- 
merable repetitions by later writers on the subject. Traditions are spatially localized 
and concern many subjects. These range from mythical tales without any apparent 
direct link to the engravings to concrete boundary-marking, counting, and some 
allowing for the identification of motif meaning. This first-hand information means 
that there is no overall simple and homogeneous system that could be easily 
understood. 


PAINTED ROCK ART 


Research on rock art made with organic or mineral paints is far less developed than 
petroglyph studies in New Caledonia. The main reason for this is that most of the 
painted rock art sites, or at least the sites identified to date, have been located in deep 
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caves or in rock-shelters of the Loyalty Islands, where European settlement is nearly 
non-existent. This chapter now presents some preliminary comments on the main 
characteristics of the Loyalty Islands painted rock art, before briefly describing a 
unique rock-shelter on the east coast of the mainland. 


Rock art in the Loyalty Islands 

In contrast to the few petroglyphs identified mostly on open limestone sites in the 
Loyalty Islands, paintings and stencils appear to be restricted exclusively to rock 
overhangs, shelters, and caves. Among the diversity of motifs recorded, negative hand 
stencils are without doubt the single-most dominant category. The stencils were 
carried out using mainly sprayed wood-charcoal, although examples made of naturally 
occurring iron oxides are also known. In the Fetra-Hé cave of Lifou Island (site 
LWT059; see Plate 6), over 170 hand-stencils have been recorded on a series of walls 
of the main chamber (Sand et al. 2006: Figure 2). They are testimony to the first 
phase of visits to the cave, between 700 and 400 BC, probably during explorations 
searching for drinking water. A clear continuation ofa stencil tradition over the whole 
cultural chronology is demonstrated in the same cave by the presence of a negative 
stencil of a shell-ring arm band circle, directly dated from the turn of the second 
millennium AD, during the development phase of the “traditional Kanak Cultural 
Complex.” Interestingly, this motif is still known in Lifou to signal the presence of 
water close by (Sand et al. 2006). Although this site is the only one dated so far, a 
great number of other stencils, especially hand-stencils, have been recorded in each 
of the Loyalty Islands. In more open and accessible rock-shelters, the tradition of 
hand-stenciling is practiced to this day, alongside the use of this technique to preserve 
negative images of modern objects, such as knifes, plates, or axes. 

The second main category of painted motifs comprises sets of bars and crosses 
displayed in chaotic and seemingly unorganized ways. The closest visual parallel 
would be old television antennae (see petroglyphs category 23). Most of these motifs 
recorded to date are made with iron oxide, and drawn on cliff overhangs. A few cases 
of engravings of these motifs in deep caves, close to paintings, have also been 
recorded. The presence of this motif type in Maré and Lifou islands, as well as in 
Vanuatu, lends credence to the hypothesis that there was a widespread meaning for 
the makers of these drawings. 

The final, although rare, type of painted rock art comprises figurative paintings on 
limestone surfaces. Radiocarbon determinations at the Fetra-Hé cave have shown the 
development of naturalistic paintings of birds and turtles (Figure 10.6) at the begin- 
ning of the first millennium AD (Sand et al. 2006). In the nearby small island of Tiga, 
a recent survey has recorded the stencil of a fish and the painting of an anthropo- 
morphic figure, interpreted as a dancer, in a sacred rock-shelter used until the past 
century for fishing rituals (Sand et al. in press). Examples of canoe drawings are 
known in Ouvéa, the northernmost island of the group (Sand et al. 2008:169). 


The painted rock-shelter of Cap Bocage (Houailou) 
The small rock-shelter of Cap Bocage, on the east coast of the mainland near 
Houailou village, was studied in detail by J. Monnin and colleagues, who recorded 
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Figure 10.6 Bird and turtle motifs of Fetra-Hé cave. 


over 90 clearly identifiable painted motifs alongside numerous faded marks of van- 
ished drawings (Monnin and Sand 2004). The paintings were done in three main 
colors: white, ocher, and black. Interestingly, apart from several recent motifs, all the 
designs could be classified in one or other of the petroglyph categories presented in 
the first part of this chapter, the three main categories identified being enveloped 
crosses (category 3), anthropomorphic—zoomorphic figures (categories 18-19), and 
simple geometrical forms. The turtle and the lizard are the most frequently drawn 
animals. Uniquely, this overall classic set of traditional motifs is associated in this site 
with a series of paintings of traditional canoes and boats, over half of these being 
nineteenth-century European sailing boats. Although not identified, oral tradition 
states that a World War II American war boat is depicted in the shelter, alongside 
the figure of a guitar player. These last two examples indicate a long-lasting tradition 
of painting rock art for this site, probably starting centuries, if not millennia, ago and 
ending only in the mid-twentieth century. 


ANALYSIS 


The field results summarized in the first part of this chapter have been analyzed in 
order to answer some of key questions raised by New Caledonian rock art. A study 
of site localities shows that there are petroglyphs in practically all habitable regions, 
occurring both on the mainland and in small numbers on the various outer islands. 
A clear difference can be seen with painted rock art distribution, however, which 
appears to be far more numerous in the Loyalty Islands than on the mainland, where 
only a few sites are known at present. There is a predominance of petroglyph sites 
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near water, whether it is the sea or fresh water. This over-representation — 60 percent 
of the total — is probably due in part to the contemporary distribution of the Kanak 
population on the east coast of the mainland, which has provided access to petroglyph 
sites that are close to their coastal zone and fields. The apparent under-representation 
of sites in the interior is certainly connected with limited access in unpopulated areas 
of the mountains (apart from water courses), as well as the difficulty of finding sites 
that have become overgrown by vegetation. 

The explanations proposed by most writers on the meanings of the petroglyphs’ 
graphics have, above all, been connected with an a@ posteriori interpretation of the 
engraved designs in past societies. With very rare exceptions, no hypothesis has been 
based on detailed oral tradition or on a study of patterning within wider Oceanic 
cultural traditions. Any serious interpretation of the meaning given to rock art motifs 
must integrate Sarasin’s pertinent remark (1917:11) that sites must be placed within 
their local cultural context. In this regard, research into correspondences and con- 
nections between petroglyphs and other forms of art known in the chronology (be 
it from archaeological sources or traditional Kanak objects, such as pot decorations, 
wood carvings, bamboo engravings, and tattooing), highlight a number of parallels 
(Monnin and Sand 2004:211-217). A number of petroglyph motifs, such as the 
“geometrical” decorations (categories 12, 13, 20, 21, 23, 35), the cupules (category 
7), and the “stars” (category 8), are represented in other media, in particular on 
engraved bamboo and ceramics. The “palm” (category 23), “spike” (category 28), 
and “symmetrical volute” (category 29) motifs have been reported in most compara- 
tive items, the cross (category 3) — simple and with one envelope in most cases (Figure 
10.7) — has been found in all the art forms, including tattoos. About half of the 
petroglyph categories have corresponding motifs in other traditional art forms, indi- 
cating no fundamental dichotomy between graphic elements found on rock engrav- 
ings and those found in other forms of ancient art in New Caledonia. A similar 
conclusion can be drawn from preliminary comparative studies of the painted motifs. 

These results highlight that New Caledonian rock art certainly has a complex 
chronology. Stenciled hand motifs from a cave in Lifou Island have been dated from 
the early part of the cultural chronology, while other motifs have been dated to later 
periods. Certain petroglyphs are in all probability linked to the first period of human 


Figure 10.7 Traditional Kanak wooden door lintel, carved with enveloped cross motifs 
(drawn from Luquet 1926: fig. 8). 
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population of the New Caledonian mainland 3,000-2,500 years ago. Even though 
examples have not yet been discovered in New Caledonian Lapita sites, a dotted sherd 
from the site of Nenumbo in the Reef Islands carries an example of an enveloped 
cross (category 3; Green 1973:337), with two anthropomorphic motifs (category 18) 
being graphically very close to images discovered on a Lapita pot on the Mussau site 
in the Bismarck Archipelago (Papua New Guinea; Kirch 1997: fig. 5.6). Other cat- 
egories show a graphic development that is unique to the New Caledonian archi- 
pelago, probably linked in part to the emergence of specifically Kanak traditions by 
the end of the first millennium AD. If all the petroglyphs had been made during only 
the first half of the cultural chronology, there would be relatively few to be seen 
today, as the majority of clearly older sites have long been buried beneath alluvial 
deposits resulting from anthropogenic environmental changes in the course of the 
past 3,000 years (Sand et al. 2003). Interestingly, a technical similarity between the 
petroglyphs and the large Kanak wood carvings (roof spires, doorposts, and divining 
boards) can be clearly identified in the final polishing of the grooves, in which a 
rounded stone was used for stone engravings and an abrasive of coral or plant mate- 
rial for the wood carvings. Painted rock art is still practiced today in the Loyalty 
Islands, and the engraved stones found at the surface of some river beds provide the 
clearest evidence that the petroglyph tradition persisted into colonial times, reinforc- 
ing data from oral traditions. Thus, it is not surprising to find that on certain sites 
motifs have been engraved with a metal tool, probably during the nineteenth century, 
which further demolishes any idea that the New Caledonian petroglyphs as a whole 
belong to a distant past. 

The long chronology of rock art implied by this study has regional implications 
(see O’Connor et al. 2010). Rock art sites are known throughout the Pacific, Aus- 
tralia, and South-East Asia. Roughly speaking, there are two areas where petroglyphs 
have a significant density, one on each side of the Pacific, separated by a central area 
with a paucity of rock engravings and paintings. Eastern Polynesia has a significant 
petroglyph component (Lee 1992; Millerstrom 2001) and then, on the other side 
of the Pacific, the Melanesian arc, mainland New Guinea (Wilson 2002), and Aus- 
tralia have abundant and sometimes enormous assemblages (Morwood 2002). By 
comparison, and despite considerable field research, rock art is depauperate on the 
small islands between Fiji and the Cook Islands. Spirals occur in the Western Pacific 
as well as in New Zealand, but appear to be rare in the interior of New Guinea and 
in Australia, even in pigment art. The arcs turned under symmetrically at the ends 
(category 2) are present in southern Papua New Guinea as well as the Bismarck and 
D’Entrecasteaux archipelagos, but are rare in the southern archipelagos other than 
New Caledonia. A more regional distribution can be seen for crosses in the Melane- 
sian arc. This motif in its simplest “one arm” form is found mainly in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and Vanuatu, spilling over into southern Papua 
New Guinea and Pohnpei in Micronesia (Rainbird 2002; Rainbird and Wilson 2002). 
Nowhere is it as complex and diversified as in New Caledonia. 

A regional comparison of petroglyphs reveals a number of significant patterns. 
Unsurprisingly, marked differences can be seen between diverse regions of the wider 
Pacific. Neither enveloped crosses nor cupules, especially the more ancient “vulva” 
forms, are known in South-East Asia (Wilson 2002:118), the putative origin of Aus- 
tronesian languages which were spread across the Western Pacific by Lapita sailors. 
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Australian petroglyphs are characterized by a profusion of figurative motifs that are 
barely present in New Caledonia, where symbolic motifs dominate the inventory. On 
the other hand, there is an obvious relationship between southern Papua New Guinea 
and the archipelagos of the Melanesian arc, from the Bismarck Islands to New Cal- 
edonia (Rosenfeld 1988; Ballard 1992). 

The homogeneity of petroglyph motifs within the Melanesian arc, and the often 
marked difference that exists with the rest of Oceania (Roe 1996), provide confirma- 
tion of the maintenance of links between New Caledonia and other Melanesian 
societies during at least part of the post-Lapita chronology, although the exact nature 
of these links and the precise time frame remain to be defined accurately by further 
pan-regional archaeological studies. Specht (1979) previously noted the existence of 
a “style” of engraved stones that was distributed between Goodenough Bay, New 
Hanover, New Britain, Vanuatu, and New Caledonia, while Roe showed that 50 
percent of the petroglyph categories used in the New Caledonian typology were 
present on engraved stones from northwest Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands (Roe 
1992:123). Spriggs and Mumford (1992:133) have equally demonstrated that more 
than a third of the motifs in the New Caledonian inventory are to be found in petro- 
glyphs of Aneityum Island in southern Vanuatu. On the neighboring island of Ero- 
mango, numerous “vulva” designs (category 4), commonly found in the north of 
the New Caledonian mainland, have been listed (Spriggs and Mumford 1992:134). 
More recently, Wilson (2003) has synthesized data on Melanesian rock art in her 
thesis on petroglyphs and rock paintings of Vanuatu. Despite the small number of 
sites listed in the archipelago (” = 87), compared with New Caledonia, and the pre- 
ponderance of paintings, she proposed a chronology for rock art in the southwest 
Pacific (Wilson 2003). This area has a homogeneous petroglyph tradition with envel- 
oping lines, spirals, turned-under curves, crosses, barred ellipses, and concentric 
circles that is clearly differentiated from eastern Polynesia (Specht 1979; Wilson 
2002). Unexpectedly, a comparison of motifs appears to link New Caledonia espe- 
cially with the coastal areas of Papua New Guinea. This raises an intriguing question 
for future research, as there are currently no satisfactory explanations for these 
similarities. 


CONCLUSION 


For over a century, Oceania’s rock art has been used by amateur scholars as a basis 
for debate about the peopling of the Pacific. Surprisingly, while engraved stones and 
rock paintings have been noted in many archipelagos, Oceanic rock art has seldom 
appeared in various works on Oceanic arts generally (see Thomas 1995; D’Alleva 
1998). The paucity of rock art analysis becomes even more obvious in reading works 
summarizing Pacific archaeology (see Kirch 2000), this being particularly true of 
publications on the southwest Pacific (White and O’Connell 1982; Terrell 1986; 
Sand 1995; Spriggs 1997). Yet, in the few cases where there have been detailed rock 
art studies, it has been possible to reach significant conclusions which can be inte- 
grated satisfactorily within general archaeological syntheses (Lee 1992; Millerstrom 
2001; Wilson 2002, 2003; Monnin and Sand 2004). Comparison of the data on 
motifs, categories, and geographic locations of the engraved stones and rock paintings 
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of New Caledonia, and associating these with Kanak oral traditions, has provided a 
firm basis for a meaningful comparison. A significant result has been the confirmation 
of a regional assemblage of engravings that unites the archipelagos of the Melanesian 
crescent and also differentiates them from other areas of the Pacific. The New Caledo- 
nian petroglyphs are not an anachronism developed on an isolated archipelago, but 
are part of a wider regional tradition — a style province. Despite an increase in the 
quantity and diversity of published data on New Caledonian rock art now accessible, 
archaeologists have only just begun to systematically develop major questions and 
answer these with relevant analyses. 

Petroglyphs and, to a lesser degree, rock paintings are of a perennial, almost eternal, 
nature: something that their creators must have understood well. Paradoxically, the 
most efficient destructive agent of these sites today is development encouraged by 
some island leaders. Over the past century, mining, road construction, electric power 
lines, and residential areas, as well as changes to the fire regime (for example, the 
careless lighting of bush fires in which extreme heat causes exfoliation), have been 
responsible for the rapid deterioration of a number of archaeological sites. A greater 
understanding of the distribution and age of this art, its antiquity, and connectedness 
to Kanak oral traditions will, it is hoped, encourage the protection of this traditional 
art form well into the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


The stylistic variability of Indian rock art production attests to the numerous 
influences that have shaped its creation. This diversity results from various factors, includ- 
ing a long time period of production and interaction between groups with diverse social 
organizations. Following an extended period of exploration, rock art studies in India 
have begun to adopt a wider approach, investigating style, chronology, ethnoarchaeo- 
logical perspectives, and other aspects. Case studies from Kurnool and Bellary are used 
to illustrate the diversity of the subcontinent’s rock art and its relationship to landscape, 
archacologically attested activities, and sensory experience. 


India boasts world-renowned rock art sites, such as the UNESCO World Heritage 
Site of Bhimbetka, and concentrations of rock art in India are likened to those in 
areas such as southern Africa and Australia. While interest in the rock art of the 
subcontinent has as long a history as in Europe, there remains a burning need to 
dramatically increase rock art research at all levels, from systematic exploration and 
recording to broader syntheses and explicit theorization. India exhibits a high level 
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of stylistic variability in rock art traditions across the subcontinent, but the relation- 
ship between variability and geographic, cultural, and other forms of diversity has 
not been well studied. Furthermore, chronologies are mostly provisional as there have 
been few efforts at systematic dating. 

We present an overview of rock art research in India as an introduction to a region 
that has too often been overlooked, and examine where rock art research has been 
focused. We then problematize Indian rock art research, critically evaluating meth- 
odological and theoretical approaches with a focus on five key aspects of rock art 
research. Two case studies exemplify the usefulness of this multidisciplinary approach. 


ROCK ART STUDIES IN INDIA 


Rock art studies in India have a long history (see Chakraverty 2003). Petroglyphs 
were first reported in the subcontinent by Henwood in 1856, while pictographs were 
first “recorded” by Carlylle in 1867-1868 (Chakravarty and Bednarik 1997; Chakra- 
verty 2003), and a number of explorers noted rock art sites in India during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (e.g., Cockburn 1883; Fawcett 1892; Ghosh 
1932). Following the discovery of a large complex of painted rock-shelters at Bhim- 
betka by V. S. Wakankar in the 1950s, rock art research in India became a more 
deliberate pursuit, and a number of researchers began programs of exploration and 
documentation, with considerable focus on the central region. As a result, during the 
second half of the twentieth century, rock art documentation became more formal- 
ized, recording the stylistic diversity of sites. The wealth of discoveries made during 
this period led to a number of syntheses of rock art traditions, permitting the forma- 
tion of stylistic sequences (e.g., Wakankar and Brooks 1976; Mathpal 1984; Neu- 
mayer 1993). This was accomplished with supporting evidence from broader 
archaeological investigations at rock art sites and regions, which indicated that some 
of the imagery could relate to the Late Pleistocene (Wakankar and Brooks 1976; 
Sonawane 1984). However, the assertion that cup marks buried within Middle Paleo- 
lithic deposits at Auditorium Cave at Bhimbetka is evidence for some of the world’s 
earliest rock art (Chakravarty and Bednarik 1997) remains controversial, and has yet 
to see wide acceptance by rock art researchers in India and beyond. 

During the twentieth century, a variety of methodological techniques were 
employed. The earliest researchers tended to focus on describing the most elaborate 
and aesthetically pleasing aspects of rock art, but, as studies gradually became increas- 
ingly formalized, more systematic approaches were applied. Recording techniques 
have varied considerably between different researchers and, due to problems associ- 
ated with poor replication from photography, high publication costs, and limitations 
of time, much of the recording that has been undertaken has been in the form of 
either freehand sketches (e.g., Neumayer 1993) or watercolor renditions (e.g., 
Mathpal 1995, 1998). The work of Mathpal (1984) at Bhimbetka, one of the largest 
and most widely known rock art complexes in India, is an example of a more sys- 
tematic and accurate recording system, involving direct tracing of all figures at rock- 
shelters across a single hill-site complex. 

Direct interpretation of what rock art imagery represents has been a key concern 
throughout the history of research in India (e.g., Mathpal 1984, 1995; Camuri et al. 
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1993). Domestic fauna, scenes of hunting, dancing, pastoralism, and food produc- 
tion, as well as religious and military imagery, have provided a common means to 
investigate rock art imagery and undertake regional comparisons (e.g., Tiwari 2000), 
without attempting to understand why the rock art has been produced or what role 
it played. Although researchers have sometimes attempted to interpret the motiva- 
tions of the rock art producers, these attempts have rarely been theoretically informed. 
Mathpal (1984, 1995, 1998) regards much of the Indian imagery as secular, with 
“no reason to look for esoteric explanations for this art” (Mathpal 1984:202). Others 
have indicated that much of the imagery is symbolic, broadly relating to ritual activi- 
ties (e.g., Neumayer 1993). Chandramouli (2002) tentatively suggests that increasing 
abstraction in style relates to a move away from rock art with an ostensibly straight- 
forward narrative function toward the creation of rock art with more symbolic, ritual 
purposes. 

Ethnographic parallels with modern tribal groups in India have been used by a 
number of scholars in order to interpret rock art, with varying depths of appreciation 
for the appropriate use of these analogies. Earlier researchers often made uncritical 
parallels with small-scale hunter-gatherer or agro-pastoral communities near rock art 
sites, suggesting that these groups were living in societies that had experienced little 
change over centuries and even millennia (e.g., Ghosh 1984). Recently, a more 
nuanced approach relating ethnographic studies to rock art has begun to emerge 
(e.g., Pradhan 2001; Tribhuwan and Finkenauer 2003). 


DISTRIBUTION OF SITES 


The majority of rock art sites in India are known from the central states of Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan — largely an artifact of the history of research 
in the subcontinent. An increased interest beyond central India has recently begun 
to illustrate a wider distribution of rock art sites throughout the subcontinent (Figure 
11.1), and greater levels of heterogeneity than had previously been recognized. The 
small number of researchers undertaking systematic exploration and recording, as 
well as the generally limited means to make the results of such studies available, appear 
to be key factors prohibiting any major change in the false preconception that little 
rock art exists in India beyond the central region. 


Central region 

There are at least two thousand known decorated rock-shelters clustered in three 
major ranges, the Vindhyas, Satpura, and the Aravallis (Pradhan 2001). The majority 
of the rock art sites are painted, with a clear preference for red pigments, although 
white, black, yellow, and green were also used (Neumayer 1993). Due to a heavy 
focus on wild fauna, hunting and gathering scenes, and a lack of domesticates in 
much of the imagery, a significant portion of the rock art from this region is consid- 
ered to have been produced by Upper Paleolithic—Mesolithic communities (Pandey 
1993). A stylistic shift from the fluid imagery of hunter-gatherers to the more static 
figures of agro-pastoralists during the Chalcolithic period was accompanied by a 
change in motif focus to frequent representations of domesticates, chariots, and 
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Figure 11.1 The distribution of known regions containing rock art within India, and the 
location of case study sites in Bellary and Kurnool Districts (map: J. Blinkhorn). 


weaponry (Neumayer 1993). Historic period rock art, associated with inscriptions, 
is distinctive, beginning in the mid- to late first millennium BC. 


Himalayas 

A number of early rock art discoveries were made during the nineteenth century in 
the Himalayan region of India. Here, rock art is best known from two areas, Ladakh 
and the Kumaon Himalayan region of Uttar Pradesh, of which the latter has seen 
the most recent and systematic documentation. Sixty-eight sites are reported in the 
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Kumaon: 10 pictograph sites and 58 with petroglyphs (Mathpal 1995). Painted sites 
occur in semi-open rock-shelters and occasionally on open boulders, whereas the 
petroglyph sites are almost exclusively open air (Neumayer 1993; Mathpal 1995). 
Petroglyphs mostly occur as cup marks. They are frequently found in association with 
megalithic monuments, suggesting a date of around the late second to first millen- 
nium BC (Mathpal 1995). Painted figures are generally anthropomorphs, illustrated 
with a variety of material culture typical of dancers and hunters, while zoomorphic 
figures tend to represent domesticated fauna, suggesting that sites with such depic- 
tions post-date the appearance of pastoralism in this region. 


Orissa and the East 

Fifty-five sites, which are stylistically distinct from other regions of India, are known 
from the state of Orissa. Thirty-one contain engravings, 15 have paintings, while the 
remaining nine contain both media (Pradhan 2001). The majority of this rock art is 
non-figurative, occurring as a variety of geometric images, with some simple, highly 
abstracted anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figures (Pradhan 2001). Chronology 
has been informed by archaeological work at many sites, which has shown that 65 
percent of sites contain surface microlithic deposits, compared to 12 percent with 
ceramic deposits. Excavations at Lekhamoda VI have led to suggestions that the 
earliest rock art is of Late Mesolithic/Early Neolithic date (Pradhan 2001), and 
radiocarbon dates from the site of Golbai Sasan indicate the emergence of Neolithic 
groups and appearance of ceramics in Orissa occurred during the second millennium 
BC (Sinha 2000). A few rock art sites are known from Bihar, West Bengal, Meghalaya, 
and Manipur, although they have received only limited recording (Tiwari 2000; 
Pradhan 2001). 


Kerala and Tamil Nadu 

The site of Edakkal was an early discovery in India, and remains a key site in the far 
south. Seven sites are known from Kerala, of which Edakkal contains the greatest 
number of figures, although no systematic survey has been undertaken. Of these 
seven sites, four contain petroglyphs, while three contain pictographs. Geometric 
figures dominate the imagery, with few humans and animals (Mathpal 1998). A 
stylistic sequence has been suggested for the sites, with Mesolithic painted sites occur- 
ring before Neolithic, Megalithic (Early Iron Age), and historic period petroglyphs 
and pictographs (Mathpal 1998). Up to 30 rock art sites have been reported from 
Tamil Nadu (Chandramouli 2002). Discoveries are often reported in the local media, 
and a book on the rock art of the region has been published in the local Tamil lan- 
guage (Chandramouli 2002). It is suggested that Mesolithic and Megalithic period 
styles are most common, sharing some similarities with neighboring Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh (Chandramouli 2002). 


Andhra Pradesh 
Twenty-nine rock art concentrations have been recorded in Andhra Pradesh, includ- 
ing a complex of 20 painted sites among 30 rock-shelters. Pictographs dominate the 
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rock art in Andhra Pradesh, the majority of which are in either red or white, although 
a number of petroglyph sites are also known (Chandramouli 2002). A wide range of 
wild fauna occur as red painted images, typically deer but porcupine, tortoise, and 
carnivores are also known, alongside anthropomorphs and geometric figures, which 
are considered to relate to Mesolithic occupations of the sites (Chandramouli 2002). 
Both painted and pecked images of cattle occur associated with human figures, which 
are related to the Neolithic period, whereas humans mounted on horses or wielding 
metal weapons are suggested to relate to megalithic and later periods. Overall, the 
Mesolithic rock art of Andhra Pradesh contains considerable stylistic heterogeneity, 
such as differences in the size of figures and whether these images are flat-washed or 
outlines, and notably lack the hunting and gathering scenes typical of the Mesolithic 
traditions of the central region (Chandramouli 2002). This is in contrast to the 
homogeneity of Neolithic imagery, which shares common themes with other regions, 
such as the Deccan (Chandramouli 2002; Tacon et al. 2010). 


Deccan 

Despite an early discovery of rock bruisings (shallow, lightly pounded designs) on 
the Deccan Plateau (Fawcett 1892), relatively little systematic exploration or record- 
ing has been undertaken in this region. The rock art of the Deccan is dominated by 
the occurrence of petroglyph representations of cattle, found in frequent association 
with Neolithic hill-top settlements (see below). The site of Maski demonstrates a 
heavy focus upon cattle, containing hundreds, if not thousands, of cattle images. 
Other frequent bruised motifs include human figures riding elephants and horses, as 
well as bullock carts and chariots (Neumayer 1993). Painted figures in this region 
also focus on cattle, but images of mounted warriors armed with a variety of weaponry 
are also known. Such imagery occurs frequently in close association with Megalithic 
burial complexes, and has been related to the emergence of iron-working societies 
and subsequent early historic cultures in the region (Neumayer 1993). 


Gujurat 

This region has seen limited interest so far from rock art researchers, with the earliest 
discoveries in the late 1970s (Neumayer 1993), but few sites reported. One of the 
better known is Chamardi, famous for its images of sea vessels, which is interesting 
in light of Gujarat’s long-term maritime trade links with regions such as East Africa 
and Arabia and their significance for cultural contacts around the Indian Ocean, 
apparent in the spread of numerous domesticates (Boivin and Fuller 2009). Also 
notable are paintings in the Sabhar Kantha district, where early historic paintings of 
Buddhist stupas associated with inscriptions are reported (Chakravarty and Bednarik 
1997). 


PROBLEMATIZING INDIAN ROCK ART RESEARCH 


Five aspects of rock art research can be identified that require critical appraisal in the 
Indian context. After reviewing them, we consider how they can inform rock art 
research through two case studies. 
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Style and subject 

The identification of styles and subject matter is usually the starting point for deriving 
a relative chronological sequence. Within India, a stylistic sequence has been devel- 
oped for the central region (e.g., Pandey 1993), and some studies have tried to relate 
this to other areas of the country (e.g., Neumayer 1993). However, as research 
interests have expanded beyond the central region, it is apparent that the use of this 
schema is often inappropriate, and may hamper understandings of both rock art 
chronology and the stylistic variability of Indian rock art. Intensive focus upon com- 
paring stylistic features and the frequencies of representations of different types of 
subject matter across and between sites over wide areas and through different periods 
(e.g., Gupta 1996; Tiwari 2000) limits the potential for making valuable contribu- 
tions to understanding any particular phase of rock art. Ideally, an assessment of the 
factors that influence stylistic variability, such as the role of demography and informa- 
tion exchange or inter/intra group identity, should be made explicit, and compari- 
sons with other forms of material culture may be profitable. 


Chronology 

Chronological schemes for understanding the production of rock art in India, lacking 
the application of chronometric techniques, remain fairly basic. Many researchers split 
rock art into three broad temporal phases: Upper Paleolithic/Mesolithic; Neolithic/ 
Chalcolithic/Megalithic; and historical (e.g., Neumayer 1993). However, the degree 
to which these can be considered chronological categories is dubious and is derived 
mostly from assessments of subject matter. The common link between images of wild 
animals and hunter-gatherers and the designation “Mesolithic” period is particularly 
problematic. Hunter-gatherer populations have existed for a long period in India, 
contemporary with all later chronological categories, and they persist to this day 
(Fortier 2009). Critical appraisal of these basic chronological groupings suggests that 
these phases potentially relate as closely to varieties of subsistence practice and social 
organization as to any particular chronological episode. Some figures can provide a 
limited chronological benchmark for building a chronological sequence, such as 
depictions of cattle or metal objects (e.g., Neumayer 1993; Pandey 1993), although 
a simplistic adoption of these images as chronological markers may gloss over not 
only stylistic diversity but also social variability and flexibility in subsistence 
practices. 


Ethnography 

The application of ethnographic analogies, where no direct cultural relationship 
occurs between the informant and the artist, has received a mixed reception in India. 
Few contemporary tribal groups are actively engaged in rock art production and many 
show little interest in local rock art sites, unlike some contemporary indigenous 
groups in Australia, for example. Few researchers advocate making direct analogies 
between prehistoric rock art producers and contemporary tribal groups. However, 
ethnographic study of Indian rock art production has the capacity to widen our 
general understanding of the reasons why rock art is created, and the social, ritual, 
and political contexts in which it is produced. 
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Many studies of rock art, both in India and beyond, have focused on shamanic, 
religious, or hunting magic interpretations, but the Indian ethnographic record sug- 
gests a much wider range of reasons why “art” may be produced by traditional socie- 
ties. For instance, contemporary tribal art illustrates the diverse range of ways and 
reasons for the painting and aesthetic elaboration of habitation sites (Mode and 
Chandra 1985; Pradhan 2001; Tribhuwan and Finkenauer 2003). Art is also often 
produced in the domestic context in India by women, as part of ritual, healing, or 
apotropaic, auspiciousness-producing, or decorative activities (Boivin 2000). Apply- 
ing this to the interpretation of prehistoric rock art is obviously problematic but can 
generate hypotheses to be tested by other means. 


Archaeology 

Rock art has rarely been incorporated into broader archaeological studies in India. 
Excavations at rock art sites have the potential to assist in dating rock art, although 
this must be done critically. In India, no evidence of exfoliated rock art, in dated, 
stratified contexts, has been found. Although rock art sites containing archaeological 
deposits of both considerable antiquity and more recent periods exist, ensuring direct 
association between the imagery and archaeological remains is difficult and must be 
undertaken cautiously. The nature of archaeological deposits at rock art sites may 
also be informative for understanding whether the creation of imagery occurred in 
isolated, rarely visited locations, or in regularly inhabited spaces. 

Stylistic comparison between rock art and other forms of decorated material culture 
known from archaeological excavations can also provide important insights. Examples 
of decorated Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene material culture, such as the deco- 
rated ostrich eggshell piece from Patne (Sali 1985) or the engraved lithic artifact from 
Chandravati (Sonawane 1984), show stylistic similarities with some of the earliest 
rock art known in India. Unfortunately, they also share similarities with much more 
recent rock art imagery, and appear to represent some long-term and geographically 
broad themes in symbolic representation. More optimism is perhaps warranted for 
this style of analysis in the study of agro-pastoral communities, particularly as ceramic 
manufacture becomes common in the archaeological record. Fruitful comparisons 
have been made between Chalcolithic ceramic decoration and rock art styles in central 
India (Wakankar and Brooks 1976). 

The identification of parallel forms of new material culture in the archaeological 
and rock art records provides a potential means of shedding light on the chronology 
of rock art, and also helps tie it in to broader social changes. A good example is the 
appearance of cattle in southern India, linked to the emergence of pastoral communi- 
ties in the late fourth or early third millennium BC (Allchin 1963; Fuller et al. 2007), 
which appears to be accompanied fairly closely by the depiction of cattle in rock art 
imagery. However, cattle have remained an important aspect of economic and ritual 
life in India for millennia, and feature in many post-Neolithic forms of imagery 
(Neumayer 1993). Depiction of cattle is unlikely (though not impossible) prior to 
their management and domestication, thus setting a potential chronological anchor 
for their initial appearance. 
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Landscape 

Understanding where populations choose to engage in symbolic behavior enables 
researchers to consider the social context in which these activities took place. Situat- 
ing rock art in known archaeological landscapes — cosmological, political, or phenom- 
enological, for example — can provide more information regarding the creation of 
rock art than is possible through the imagery alone. Investigation of rock art in terms 
of its placement with respect to settlement patterns, symbolic landscapes, geographic 
features, and economic resources has been shown to be a fruitful endeavor elsewhere 
(e.g., Chippindale and Nash 2004), but these approaches have not been widely 
applied in the subcontinent. 

Rather than approaching rock art as decoration of a passive surface, greater appre- 
ciation of how an artist may interpret and engage with the surface to be painted or 
engraved may assist in the interpretation of rock art (e.g., Tagon and Ouzman 2004). 
Rock art may be deliberately situated in highly visible places to signal particular social 
groups or near noteworthy landscape features to which cosmological meanings have 
become attached. Acoustic or other sensual properties may also be important, as at 
a number of south Indian rock art sites (see below). Stone itself, as well as the pig- 
ments used in creating rock art, is frequently associated with a range of symbolic 
meanings and phenomenological associations that may be played upon in rock art 
production (Boivin and Owoc 2004). Purely stylistic studies of rock art that ignore 
these critical aspects of landscape risk missing out the entire point of rock art 
creation. 


CASE STUDIES FROM SOUTHERN INDIA 


The above approaches to rock art research have featured in two recent archaeological 
projects in south India. These projects have incorporated rock art research into their 
investigations from the start, providing us with useful case studies for exploring how 
previously under-applied theoretical approaches to rock art research in India may be 
used to tackle new issues. The case study regions are roughly a hundred miles apart, 
in Bellary district, Karnataka, and Kurnool district, Andhra Pradesh (see Figure 11.1). 
Despite this relative proximity, the sites occupy considerably different terrain and 
show striking differences in rock art traditions. 


Case study 1: Bellary District 

The Sanganakallu-Kupgal area of Bellary District, in the south central Deccan Plateau, 
is dominated by a group of granite hills that overlook surrounding plains. Research 
by the Bellary District Archaeological Project has investigated the occupation of the 
hills during the Neolithic period, prior to the shift of habitation onto the surrounding 
plain during the subsequent Megalithic and early historic periods (Boivin 2004). A 
significant concentration and broad distribution of rock art is found on the granite 
boulders of the hills that make up the Sanganakallu-Kupgal cluster. Much of the 
imagery in the area is focused on a dolerite dyke exposure on the northern side of 
one of the hills, known as Hiregudda. 
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Figure 11.2 Rock bruisings, including cattle and anthropomorphic figures, and cupules 
on Hiregudda (photo: J. Blinkhorn). 


Style and subject Sanganakallu-Kupgal rock art consists almost entirely of petro- 
glyphs, with a focus on cattle (Figure 11.2) and anthropomorphic figures. These 
generally occur as discrete images, although some “scenes” with multiple figures have 
been recorded. Representations of other animals are minimal. The cattle imagery is 
variable in both form and location, with many naturalistic, weathered figures located 
at the top of the hill on difficult to access rock surfaces, and cruder, but better defined, 
depictions focused toward the base of the dolerite on easily accessible vertical panels, 
or near and within settlement areas. The naturalistic cattle images share similarities 
with a number of the sites in the wider region (Allchin and Allchin 1994-1995). The 
cruder cattle figures are sometimes found in association with illustrations of elephants 
and horses, as well as occasional writing in south Indian script. 

Numerous cup marks (cupules) have also been recorded, ranging in size from 3 
to 10 cm across (Figure 11.3). These are often found in clusters or alignments, and 
occur on both granite and dolerite surfaces, sometimes in association with figurative 
petroglyphs and with axe-grinding grooves. Only a few boulders also bear paintings, 
primarily in red pigment, and frequently depicting anthropomorphic figures and wild 
animals. 


Chronology A tentative chronology based on stylistic variability and associations 
between groups of figures has been outlined by Boivin (2004). The naturalistic cattle 
imagery is thought to date to the Neolithic period, whereas the cruder cattle figures 
and horse and elephant figures more likely date to later periods. Differential levels of 
preservation also suggest that the naturalistic cattle figures are likely to pre-date the 
cruder imagery. While cattle have long played an important role in India following 
their initial domestication during the Neolithic period, horses have only been intro- 
duced during subsequent periods, and have often been linked to the emergence of 
Megalithic societies in southern India. Anthropomorphic figures prove difficult to 
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Figure 11.3 Cupules associated with deep grooves on Hiregudda, which appear to have 
formed during the production of ground stone axes at the site (photo: N. Boivin). 


associate with any particular period, and are likely to have occurred in all periods of 
rock art production, whereas religious symbols and writing most likely relate to the 
present and recent past. The cup marks are a difficult phenomenon to date by them- 
selves, and evidence for the continued creation of similar petroglyphs to this day in 
the Sangankallu-Kupgal region further prohibits the development of a clear and 
defined chronological sequence. However, some have patinas suggesting significant 
antiquity (Boivin et al. 2007), a position supported by archaeological evidence (see 
below). 


Ethnography Ethnographic observations suggest that the region continues to con- 
stitute a major focus of cattle-related ritual activities; local shrines and statues related 
to cattle may be more common here than in other parts of India (R. Korisettar, 
personal communication, 2004). Other lines of evidence also suggest a degree of 
long-term continuity in the use of particular symbols, such as cattle and ash, in south 
India (Boivin 2004), supporting more symbolically oriented interpretations of rock 
art production. Rock gongs, meanwhile, also continue to exhibit use into the present 
day. While their employment on the now-marginal Neolithic sites is mainly by chil- 
dren and wandering herders, gongs made of Deccan granite are also found at the 
nearby historical city of Hampi where, in the form of musical pillars, they continue 
to be rung to the present day for sacred purposes (S. Srinivasan, personal communi- 
cation, 2004). 


Archaeology Archaeological survey and excavations in the Sanganakallu-Kupgal area 
have revealed occupation of this area dating to at least the Mesolithic period, with 
more permanent habitation occurring from the Neolithic period, beginning between 
1700 and 1500 Bc (Fuller et al. 2007). During the early Neolithic period, ritualized 
dung-burning activity led to the creation of ash mounds on the surrounding plains 
and occasionally on the hills, with most occupation focused on the hills themselves. 
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Neolithic village occupation continued after the cessation of ash-mound creation, 
and increasing levels of lithic production are seen at Late Neolithic sites. Following 
this period, classic megalithic occupation of the area is seen, as habitation moves from 
the hill tops onto the plains, and the creation of megalithic burial monuments intensi- 
fies. Stone-based technologies become less evident during this period, particularly 
following the introduction of iron-working technologies in the area by 800 BC. 

The close association between cattle-focused rock art and Neolithic sites across the 
Deccan has provided at least a baseline chronology for much of the region’s rock art. 
Cattle appear to have been a key feature of Neolithic society, both economically and 
symbolically, as indicated by the ash mounds produced where they were penned, and 
the many terracotta figurines depicting cattle found in Neolithic deposits. Addition- 
ally, at Sanganakallu-Kupgal, partly buried ringing rocks bearing cup marks have been 
found associated with a stone circle on Hiregudda. These are dated to the Late 
Neolithic/Megalithic transition, suggesting that at least some of the cup marks are 
prehistoric. Numerous characteristic stone implements and ceramics, relating to the 
Neolithic and Megalithic periods, are found in frequent association with cup-mark 
sites not only at Hiregudda but also at sites in the Shorapur Doab, northern Karna- 
taka. Many cupule sites are found in association with deep grooves that appear to 
have formed during the production of ground stone axes, which is particularly 
focused on the Late Neolithic and Megalithic periods and provides an additional line 
of evidence to suggest that some of the cupules were made during this period (see 
Figure 11.3). 


Landscape Rock art patterning at Sanganakallu-Kupgal shows that different parts of 
the landscape emerged as foci in different periods (Boivin 2004; Boivin 
et al. 2007). Rock art is also variously distributed by motif and method of produc- 
tion. Naturalistic cattle tend to be found on the Hiregudda dolerite outcrop, where 
many of the ringing rocks are located. The difficulty of access of this area, and of 
some of the panels themselves, has led to suggestions of a ritual context of produc- 
tion (Boivin 2004; Boivin et al. 2007). The location of art in these areas would also 
restrict access to large numbers of people; the numerous boulders interrupt the view 
of the imagery, even within the close vicinity of particular panels. This suggests that 
this rock art was created by, and visible to, only a small section of society at any one 
time. In contrast, stylized and crude cattle depictions, along with cupules in patterned 
formations, tend to occur closer to settlements, and may relate more to everyday 
activities (Boivin et al. 2007). 

Consideration of landscape also reminds one of the non-visual aspects of rock art 
creation, with the auditory aspects of Sanganakallu-Kupgal appearing to be important 
(Boivin 2004; Boivin et al. 2007). The particular acoustic environment, featuring 
exposed granite surfaces and boulder formations, appears to be highly conducive to 
the magnification and perpetuation of sounds. Furthermore, many of the activities 
conducted in the Neolithic period, including rock art production, involved the 
contact of rock against rock and would have been audible to individuals outside the 
immediate zone of the activity. For this reason, activities conducted on the difficult 
to access dolerite outcrop may well have been audible to outsiders, and the use of 
rock gongs (manifested today as cup marks) may have helped to signal particular 
ritual transitions. 
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Summary In the case of Sanganakallu-Kupgal, a basic stylistic sequence has been 
formed, the earlier part of which can be linked to a number of other sites in the 
region. However, nearby site complexes that lie outside the core Neolithic ash- 
mound tradition region, such as Kurnool, can display radically different imagery 
during the same time period. From the historical period, however, we see the emer- 
gence of new motifs that appear to begin to cross-cut large areas of the south, sug- 
gesting the emergence of larger polities (Tagon et al. 2010). While stylistic and 
chronological, as well as ethnographic, studies are still in their infancy in this region, 
novel landscape approaches to this corpus of imagery have begun to provide new 
insights, suggesting a complex relationship between site accessibility, a variety of 
forms of sensory perception, and the social significance of stone. 


Case study 2: Kurnool District 

The second case study derives from research conducted by the Kurnool District 
Archaeology Project since 2003. The Kurnool region has been considered to be of 
regional and global importance for prehistoric studies for well over a century. This 
area comprises a series of hills known as the Erramalai range of the Eastern Ghats, 
cross-cut by a number of river valleys. The majority of the rock art sites have been 
found in the Jurreru, Katavani Kunta, and Yaganti valleys, all subsidiary to the 
Kunderu Valley. The Yaganti Valley contains a Hindu temple from the fifteenth 
century, associated with a small system of caves. In all three valleys, the rock art is 
found in rock-shelters formed by huge quartzite boulders that have eroded down 
from the plateau. Katavani Kunta Valley contains 50 rock art sites, while the Yaganti 
and Jurreru valleys have eight and five sites respectively. 


Style and subject The rock art of these valleys is comprised almost exclusively of 
paintings, most frequently applied in red or white pigment. The majority of white- 
painted images, found in the Katavani Kunta and Yaganti valleys, are tridents, with 
some handprints and geometric designs, as well as a few figurative images of both 
anthropomorphic figures and animals. The tridents are considered to be religious 
symbols made by Hindu pilgrims (Tagon et al. 2010:344). The content of much of 
the red-painted imagery includes wild animals, typically deer or gazelle, domesticated 
animals, such as goats and cattle, human-like figures, and geometric designs. There 
is some variation in the style of the red imagery, beyond content. Small wild animals 
and human figures occur in naturalistic outline, rarely with any in-fill, whereas larger 
human figures and domestic animals are typically in-filled; some large outlined figures 
of animals and humans have a noticeably different “cartoon-like” manner, most 
notably large human figures with upraised arms (both in profile and obverse) and 
complex in-fill. 


Chronology A five-phase chronological sequence has been developed for these sites 
based on superimpositioning, pigment use, content, and stylistic aspects of the rock 
art: (1) small, naturalistic red figures; (2) red in-filled figures, including numerous 
depictions of domesticates; (3) large, red “cartoon-like” outline figures (Plate 7); (4) 
white, religious marks and symbols; and (5) recent large white anthropomorphic 
“scarecrows,” an agricultural phenomenon (Tacon et al. 2010). The appearance of 
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domesticates alongside depictions of wild animals in the second phase of this sequence 
suggests that this period post-dates contact with pastoralists, although by how long 
remains unclear. Religious designs, utilizing Hindu symbols, are exclusively from the 
historic period, and the use of thick white pigments, which generally degrade faster 
than the red pigments, reinforces the impression that this is a fairly recent tradition. 
The final phase of painting is clearly contemporary, with many “scarecrow” figures 
having been painted during the period of research in these valleys, for agricultural 
purposes. 


Ethnography An ethnoarchacological investigation of the Kurnool region by Murty 
(1985) has highlighted the variation of subsistence practices undertaken by different 
contemporary groups. Although agro-pastoral villages are numerous, a number of 
groups, such as the Boyas, depend upon hunting and gathering for subsistence and 
trade, but are otherwise well integrated into village life. Recent expansions of agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits in both lowland and upland regions in the area have 
had an impact on the livelihood of the hunter-gatherer groups, particularly as forested 
areas have been cleared for the purposes of grazing or the planting of arable crops. 
Murty (1985) suggests a similar scenario with the appearance of agro-pastoral groups 
into the Kurnool region, having a significant impact upon the social ecology of the 
area. A process of acculturation is proposed for the prehistoric period, during which 
cultural contact and diffusion between agro-pastoral and hunter-gatherer groups led 
to some degree of cooperation and eventually the assimilation of foragers, specialized 
in the extraction of forest products, into the village economies that are seen today. 


Archaeology Kurnool District contains a rich archaeological heritage, with evidence 
of occupation dating back to at least the Middle Paleolithic period. The earliest 
microlithic industry in India is found at Jwalapuram 9, dating between ~35,000 and 
12,000 years ago (Clarkson et al. 2009). This rock-shelter contains a long Late 
Pleistocene record, including ocher pieces and other symbolic material culture, such 
as beads. The Jwalapuram 9 shelter also contains red-painted rock art. Without clear, 
stratified evidence of painted rock spalls, no direct association can be made between 
the antiquity of this site and that of the rock art, although the presence of a range 
of symbolic media dated between 20,000 and 12,000 years ago (Clarkson et al. 2009) 
is certainly suggestive. 

It is worthwhile noting that deposits like those at Jwalapuram are typically identi- 
fied as Mesolithic in India, including at numerous rock art sites, and renewed dating 
of such sites using AMS radiocarbon methods, as opposed to conventional techniques 
which have been used in most cases, may reveal further sites of similar antiquity. 
Neolithic presence in the region is known from the village site of Patapadu, which 
was located on the Jurreru River, just beyond the steep valley slopes, and a number 
of other sites are known throughout the Kunderu Valley (Murty 1985). The Mega- 
lithic period is well represented, with the presence of a typical megalithic burial 
ground found on a low limestone ridge close to the temple at Yaganti. The Megalithic 
period is also represented in the Katavani Kunta Valley, both in terms of ceramics 
and burial structures, which are frequently associated with red-painted rock art. There 
is limited evidence for any intensive occupation of the area during the historic period 
until the construction of the Yaganti temple in the fifteenth century. 
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Landscape Kurnool sites are found in the hills of the Erramlai range, adjacent to 
large alluvial plains of the Kunderu Valley, to which the three smaller valleys studied 
here are subsidiary. This topographic break continues to delimit a significant shift in 
floral and faunal communities, as well as human land use, which is likely to have been 
more marked in the past, due to both environmental conditions and the recent 
increase in agricultural production in the more marginal Kurnool region. These 
upland areas remain more forested, even in areas where localized agriculture and 
pastoralism occur. This break in topographic relief is also marked by a significant 
geological phenomenon, with large aquiferous limestone strata, capped by quartzite, 
becoming exposed. This is most notable in the Yaganti Valley, where the upland 
Katavani Kunta Valley rapidly cuts away, exposing a perennial spring and a number 
of limestone caves. This may have been a significant location in early prehistory given 
its proximity to two different ecological zones and a source of water. Later in prehis- 
tory, this geographic boundary appears to have marked changes in social and eco- 
nomic organization, providing a buffer zone between upland hunter-gatherers and 
lowland agro-pastoralists (Murty 1985). During the historic period, springs and caves 
found in the karst were formally incorporated into Hindu worship, marked by the 
building of the Yaganti temple. 

In contrast to the situation in Sanganakallu-Kupgal, rock art appears closely associ- 
ated with occupation and, subsequently, with burial activities. It tends to be located 
in shelters that are easier to access rather than in more inaccessible locations. 


Summary The stylistic variability of the recently discovered rock art in the Kurnool 
District has enabled the formation of an internal relative chronology. Archaeological, 
landscape, and ethnographic studies have provided insights into the later prehistoric 
rock art. The appearance of agro-pastoral communities in the region appears to have 
had some impact upon the indigenous hunter-gatherer communities. The boundary 
between the upland and lowland areas appears to have become a boundary between 
groups undertaking different subsistence practices as well as a focus for different forms 
of symbolic behavior. Archaeological remains provide evidence of contact between 
these groups. This boundary blurs when megalithic burials appear in rock-shelters, 
suggesting greater levels of interaction between different communities in the area at 
the end of the second millennium BC. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our approaches to studying the rock art in both Bellary and Kurnool districts have 
evolved in response to methodological and theoretical challenges encountered 
through the course of research, often with respect to highly localized issues. However, 
the strength of these studies is the use of diverse strands of evidence mobilized to 
better understand the rock art imagery. Our focus on integrating rock art studies 
with archaeological, ethnographic, and landscape approaches resulted from the need 
to engage with theoretically informed methods of research in order to resolve a 
number of issues related to Indian rock art research, outlined above. 

Without the focus upon landscape issues at Sanganakallu-Kupgal, the contrast 
between the restricted context for the production of some of the rock art and its 
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audibility to those without visual access to the sites may well have been overlooked. 
The rock art imagery suggests the economic and symbolic significance of cattle seen 
broadly in this region during the Neolithic and Megalithic periods. However, the 
incorporation of archaeological and ethnographic investigations in our research has 
highlighted similarities with the social and technological importance of stone, and its 
significance in the context of rock art production. 

In Kurnool, ethnographic and archaeological studies draw attention to the social, 
economic, and physical boundaries that occur between upland and lowland environ- 
ments, which have been so vividly marked by both prehistoric and historic artists. 
In particular, the demographic impacts of the arrival of pastoralism and range of 
interactions between communities during the second millennium BC appear to have 
led to the rich symbolic elaboration of this landscape in a number of media. Demo- 
graphic transitions in Kurnool during the Pleistocene are also attested by a range of 
archaeological evidence, including symbolic material culture, suggesting that these 
transitions potentially provided the context for the emergence of rock art production 
in this area. 

Such studies remain rare in India, despite the potential to radically transform our 
understanding of the rock art record of the subcontinent, through both the further 
analysis of well-known, densely painted regions, and the identification of diversity 
in the minimally surveyed areas of the country. By utilizing new research methods 
and deploying novel theoretical approaches to rock art studies in the subcontinent, 
the considerable scope for future studies in India has been highlighted. The estab- 
lishment of new chronometric dating programs across India will also provide new 
temporal insights into diverse forms of rock art and should be seen as a future 


priority. 
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ABSTRACT 


Paintings and engravings on cliffs, boulders, and the walls of rock-shelters and caves 
often can be better understood by thinking about them with gender in mind. Who made 
images on stone? What kinds of people do anthropomorphic images represent? More 
important, what can rock art tell us about the gendered lives and gendered worldviews 
of ancient peoples? This chapter explores the often complicated gendered dimensions 
of rock art iconography, technology, style, and landscape placement. 


All art is gendered, be it images that represent bodies or those that are abstract. Art is 
gendered by codes of production, who produces it and who consumes it. (Dowson 
2001:321) 


We can better understand paintings and engravings on cliffs, boulders, and the walls 
of rock-shelters and caves by thinking about them with gender in mind. Who made 
images on stone? What kinds of people do anthropomorphic images represent? More 
important, what can rock art reveal about the gendered lives and gendered worldviews 
of past people? How might the acts of creating images on stone have shaped gender 
identities and gendered places? This chapter explores the complicated gendered 
dimensions of rock art iconography, style, and landscape placement, and points 
readers to strong case studies of rock art research that attend to gender without 
projecting present-day gender stereotypes into the past or onto other cultures. 


SEX AND GENDER 


Most social scientists distinguish gender from sex. This distinction has problems 
(Dowson 2001; Engelstad 2001), but provides a place to begin thinking critically 
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about the people behind the imagery as well as the imagery itself. Sex refers to the 
body — the configurations of genitals, hormones, chromosomes, and reproductive 
functions that we use, in culturally diverse ways, to classify bodies as male, female, 
and a spectrum of intersex variations. Especially when looking at images rather than 
bodies themselves, we have to keep in mind that sex categories are socially constructed. 
Not all cultures divide bodies into the same male/female categories that we might 
think of as “common sense,” nor do all cultures perceive sex categories as fixed from 
birth to death (Yates 1993:48-52). 

Gender refers to cultural values inscribed on sex. Gender is an important structur- 
ing principle in all cultures, and is more varied and flexible than sex, both within and 
among cultures. Gender describes social identities, structures work roles and kinship 
systems, and can be attributed to non-human entities such as earth and sky, moon 
and sun, colors and shapes. People often attribute gender to concepts that do not 
have sex. Gender can be expressed in language, clothing and adornment, art styles, 
and just about every kind of human behavior. Gender intersects in important ways 
with age, ethnicity, sexuality, and work roles, so we can never assume that any par- 
ticular rock art style depicts only two genders. In fact, many cultures have three, four, 
or more genders for adults, and some consider children to be all one gender until 
they are differentiated by rites of passage. 

Identifying depictions of humans and animals is difficult enough, taking into 
account differences in cultural and temporal styles, weathering, and frequent hybrid 
or composite images in rock art. Identifying sex can be even more difficult (Figure 
12.1). Did a vertical line between the legs represent a penis or a lizard tail or an item 
of clothing, such as a fox pelt, breechcloth, or apron? Older rock art studies in Scan- 
dinavia classify cupules as symbols of female genitals, but Yates’s (1993) quantitative 
study shows that, at least in some sites, half the figures with cupules also have penises. 
Should figures without a “penis” or other genitals be classified as male or female, 
both or neither? Identifying gender is most difficult of all because it requires us to 
look for patterns of association among indications of sex (genitals, body shape), and 
features that might be gender indicators, such as hair styles, clothing and adornment, 
tools, weapons, posture, activities, colors, and decorative motifs. 


WHAT KINDS OF PEOPLE ARE DEPICTED? 


In rock art traditions with an emphasis on human or human-like (anthropomorphic) 
figures, we can ask what kinds of people are depicted — keeping in mind that they 
might represent everyday community members, ancestors, mythical figures, shamans’ 
spirit-helpers, deities, or other non-ordinary personages. Ethnography of rock art and 
other representational art traditions clearly shows that not all depictions of women 
represent goddesses and not all male figures are warriors. In many rock art traditions, 
a majority of figures have no indication of sex, and no recognizable — to us — indica- 
tions of gender. This might mean that sex and gender were not important to repre- 
sent, that the intended viewers would have been aware of important gender indicators 
that we cannot read today, or that the figures were intended to represent all genders 
simultaneously. Some figures appear to combine features of more than one sex 
(Ouzman 1997:100; Engelstad 2001:275-276, 278). These might represent intersex 
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Figure 12.1 Sexed, ambiguous, and ambivalent figures, Northern Arizona (drawings: 
Kelley Hays-Gilpin). 


individuals or individuals who crossed or combined gender identities; for example, 
shamans often cross gender boundaries as well as boundaries between world levels 
and of life and death (Ross 2001:544). Or they might represent ancestral beings or 
mythological progenitors. Likewise, some figures are combinations of animals and 
humans and might represent clan ancestors with kinship ties to animal totems, con- 
flated shamans and animal spirit-helpers, mythological beings, or even visual puns or 
jokes. Some figures have unusual genitals, such as lizard—human combinations with 
bifurcated penises. These might be interpreted as supernatural or mythical figures, 
but some lizard species actually do have bifurcated penises to facilitate prolonged 
copulation; these might have served as effective natural symbols for sexuality, fertility, 
or both (Gutiérrez 2007). 

Rock art can tell us a great deal about how past peoples experienced and repre- 
sented their worlds, but there are no universal rules about the depiction of gendered 
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persons or animals. Even when we have clear formal patterns, identifying types of 
figures with “mother goddesses,” “shaman’s spirit-helpers,” or “clan ancestors” is 
impossible without supporting evidence from archaeological, ethnographic, or his- 
torical sources. What is more important than attributing meaning to rock art images, 
at least for most archaeologists, is detecting patterns in time, spatial distribution, and 
formal attributes of images on stone that link with other lines of evidence to tell us 
about changes and variations in gender arrangements in past communities — and in 
the present as well. 

Tim Yates’s exploration of petroglyphs in Bohuslan, Sweden, breaks down depic- 
tions of humans, animals, and weapons into specific attributes that might indicate 
sex and gender. He finds that armed phallic figures are twice as common as armed 
non-phallic figures, non-phallic figures are four times as likely to occur unarmed as 
phallic figures, and phallic figures tend to be larger than non-phallic ones. If we have 
armed and phallic male warriors, on the one hand, he asks, then what class of human 
is represented by the other anthropomorphics? Are they female? No breasts or vulvas 
are depicted. Long hair is rare and half the figures with long hair are phallic. Half 
the figures with cup marks between or near the legs are phallic. Therefore, evidence 
for the expression of a male-female opposition in the rock art is lacking. Instead of 
the male-female dichotomy we might expect based on our own cultural values, 
females might not be depicted at all, or the two kinds of people depicted here might 
be warriors and non-warriors. Yates concludes that we need to rethink sexual identity: 
male/female is only one way to think about it. In this case, masculinity is not defined 
as inherent in the body, but “emerges only with the application onto the body of 
various signs,” such as weapons and phallus (Yates 1993:67). 

Many rock art figures are non-representational or very abstract. We should not 
dismiss them as having no gendered significance, but interpret them with caution. 
When geometric figures appear to represent genitals, it is tempting to assign them 
to gendered categories, but classification of every triangle as a vulva and every line 
as a penis probably says more about who is doing the looking than about intended 
meanings (Bahn 1986). Some researchers working on Paleolithic cave paintings in 
France and Spain have divided geometric figures into “broad signs” and “narrow 
signs,” which they assigned to feminine and masculine categories, respectively, based 
on a continuum of formal resemblance from naturalistic depictions of vulvas and 
penises to abstract shapes. Can these patterns in rock be linked with other kinds of 
material evidence, and what do the patterns of distribution of broad and narrow signs 
in these caves tell us about past lives? It may be true that some cultures associate 
curved lines with femininity and angular lines with masculinity, and in others, women 
make geometric designs and men make representational or naturalistic imagery. But 
these generalizations are far from universal, and even if we can make historical con- 
nections between gender and style, we are still far from understanding the cultural 
significance of rock art sites and imagery. 


WHO MADE IMAGES ON STONE AND HOW DID MAKING IMAGES ON 
STONE MAKE GENDER? 


One of the first questions rock art enthusiasts ask about gender is whether men or 
women made rock art. I will attempt a cautious answer, and then suggest that the 
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more interesting question is “what does making rock art have to do with making 
gender?” What were the cultural roles of making rock art in shaping the gender 
identities of men, women, and other-gendered persons? 

Nineteenth-century scholars and many twentieth-century researchers assumed that 
only men made rock art, with no more evidence than their own cultural biases and 
stereotypes. In fact, ethnographic evidence provides accounts of men, women, and 
even children making rock art at various times and places (Hays-Gilpin 2004:85- 
105). Today, we ask what kinds of evidence are available to evaluate who made the 
rock art at a specific site. 

Thus far, the only direct evidence associating individual human bodies with rock 
art production is painted handprints and stencils. In this case, we might be able to 
generate statistical probabilities about sex based on hand size, or at least associate 
larger handprints with adult males and smaller prints with women or adolescents of 
either sex. To do this, we have to assume that the population in question was suf- 
ficiently sexually dimorphic and that everyone made enough handprints to generate 
a sufficient sample size. Sometimes we can locate hand-size data on genetically related 
(descendant) populations. Even this is problematic, as in Southern Africa where 
hunter-gatherers have smaller stature than farmers; nonetheless, Gavin Anderson 
successfully used handprint sizes to associate some handprints with Khoekhoe 
women’s puberty rites in a detailed and nuanced study of ethnic, gender, and regional 
variation in rock paintings of the Southwestern Cape (Anderson 1997). 

Some researchers (Freers 2001; Nelson et al. 2006; Snow 2006) are currently 
exploring the possibility of using relative lengths of index and ring fingers and hand- 
prints and stencils to determine sex, but find that finger length is rarely replicated 
precisely in rock art, and that finger length difference between males and females is 
a statistical generalization, not reliable in identifying a specific individual’s sex. Indi- 
rect evidence of sex might include the relative sizes of footprints found near rock art, 
as in some Paleolithic caves in France where variously sized footprints suggest that 
adults, adolescents, and children were present inside caves (see Bégouén et al. in 
Chapter 21 of this volume); we still cannot sort out age and sex categories, however. 
Even the assumption that the largest ones represent adult males is not a testable 
hypothesis without skeletal evidence for ranges of foot size in the population in ques- 
tion (a caution that also applies to handprints). 

Cross-media comparison is another line of evidence that can be used to address 
the question of who made rock art in cases where men and women in a particular 
community use different styles and imagery to decorate clothing, pottery, and tools. 
For example, in some Native American communities on the Great Plains, men drew 
narrative accounts of hunts and battles, and depicted animal and bird spirit-helpers 
on hide robes and tipis, while women decorated hides with elaborate, symmetrical 
geometric patterns. We might infer that men also drew the many depictions of hunts 
and battles found in rock art of the region, and historical information would support 
this inference. Cross-media comparison is not always appropriate, however, and not 
only because other lines of evidence are often unavailable in prehistoric archaeological 
contexts. One fairly reliable way of dating petroglyphs in the American Southwest is 
by resemblance of geometric patterns in rock art to those on painted pottery, which 
can in turn be dated by association with tree-ring dated structures. We might infer 
that because women made the painted pottery (on the basis of both direct historical 
evidence and burial assemblages of potter-making tools with adult females), they 
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made petroglyphs in the same style. Yet examination of the few surviving cotton 
textiles of the region would show that these geometric patterns cross-cut pottery and 
textiles as well as petroglyphs, and the textiles were probably woven by men (based 
on direct historical evidence and the association of looms with kivas, structures pri- 
marily used for men’s activities). Therefore, in this case, both men and women used 
similar styles in different media, and we would have to use other lines of evidence to 
determine who made the rock art. 

Our best lines of evidence for the gender of rock art producers are ethnographic 
and historical, which only apply to specific recent sites and styles. Happily, in many 
of these cases, the production of rock art has something to do with producing gen- 
dered group or individual identities for the makers of the rock art, as in rites of 
passage. We know from historic documents that Hopi men in Arizona carved and 
pecked clan symbols at a specific shrine in the course of a pilgrimage that re-enacted 
the emergence and migration of clan ancestors from the Grand Canyon to present- 
day villages (Bernardini 2009). Men who took part in the pilgrimage and made the 
petroglyphs were initiates into a men-only religious society. Making the pilgrimage 
and inscribing their family identity at this shrine was an important part of becoming 
a man. This case and other ethnographic evidence suggests that Hopi men were 
responsible for most shrines, springs, and trails, the contexts in which most Hopi 
rock art occurs. Hopi clans are matrilineal, so while men keep track of clan migration 
histories and symbols, women themselves embody the clans and do not need to make 
petroglyphs, though female potters often paint clan symbols on pottery. This does 
not imply that no ancestral Hopi women made rock art, however, and their Pueblo 
neighbors at Zuni and Taos in New Mexico have traditions of fertility shrines where 
women made grooves and cupules in certain cliffs and boulders in personal rituals 
aimed at pregnancy and safe childbirth. 

Age almost always intersects with sex in important ways, and marking achievement 
of adulthood with puberty rites is a frequent way of culturally making men and 
women. Making rock art is an important part of coming-of-age rituals in many cul- 
tures. One of the best documented is female puberty rites in southern California. 
Luisefio and related communities prepared girls for adulthood with a ceremony that 
involved instruction by elders, isolation, and probable vision-inducing altered states 
in which girls obtained spirit-helpers — usually rattlesnakes. The event culminated in 
a race to a rock face where girls painted abstract images of their spirit-helpers and 
placed their handprints in red paint (see Whitley 2000). From the size of handprints 
at such sites that still survive today, and comparison of hand size with descendant 
people, it is possible to demonstrate that the prints are not those of adult males 
(Freers 2001), but without ethnographic documentation of this now-extinct practice, 
we would not be able to infer the meaning of the prints or the associated zigzag and 
diamond chain designs, which represent rattlesnakes as masculine spirit-helpers for 
young women. 

Not all rock art made by adolescents is part of a formal rite of passage; casually 
produced imagery can be just as informative about gender identities. Several genera- 
tions ago, young men in Madagascar used to carve diamond shapes in rocks along 
herding trails. Now old men recall that these represented female genitalia, carved to 
while away the time while looking after cattle. More recently, young men carved 
images of radios and graphic but dehumanized (usually headless) images of female 
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bodies and genitalia. William Griffin suggests that, in both cases, the images are graf- 
fiti that represent boys’ daydreams — what they would like to someday possess, an 
interpretation that was confirmed by interviews with adult Malagasy (Griffin 1999:69). 
In this case, some things changed (radios) and some did not (sexual desire), though 
style of depiction changed from geometric to naturalistic — like the addition of radios, 
an effect of globalization. 

In some ethnographic cases, rock art production plays a role in commemorating 
or even producing alternative gender identities. A great deal of rock art worldwide 
has been attributed to the activities of shamans, religious specialists who enter altered 
states of consciousness to communicate with spirit-helpers and seek their assistance 
on behalf of community members. Healing, hunting, finding lost objects, and dealing 
with witchcraft were common shamanic tasks. Men, women, and gender ambivalent 
individuals can be shamans, depending on cultural context. In some cultures, shamans 
take on the dress of their opposite gender, or combine features of both men’s and 
women’s dress — not only do they transcend life and death, upper and lower worlds, 
but also gender boundaries. Therefore, the question about whether male or female 
shamans made rock art often is not culturally salient. In many cases, practicing 
shamans embody the very instability of gender (see Ouzman 1997:101-103). Like- 
wise, ambiguous images that cannot be identified as male or female or that combine 
features of both (ambivalent or hermaphroditic) may represent powerful ritual prac- 
titioners, supernatural beings, or mythical personages (Green 1997). The act of 
representing such a personage in a particularly significant landscape setting may have 
been a way to recruit spiritual power to particular tasks or practitioners. Such power 
might be gendered, as likely was the case when a San shaman in South Africa engraved 
a hermaphroditic eland (Dowson 1992: fig. 158; Ouzman 2001: fig. 3; Hays-Gilpin 
2004: fig. 9.3). 

On the northern Plains of the United States, pecked cupules, abraded grooves that 
sometimes take the triangular form of vulvas, and petroglyphs depicting bison and 
deer tracks often appear together. Linea Sundstrom (2002a, b) has articulated eth- 
nographic, historical, and archaeological evidence to suggest that this complex of 
imagery was, at least sometimes, produced by Dakota women who took on a non- 
normative gender role. Instead of marrying and bearing children, they became craft 
specialists in elaborately decorated hide and porcupine quill work. They sharpened 
their bone awls on sandstone cliffs and boulders in especially powerful localities, and 
made images of vulvas, bison, and deer to signal their mythological identification 
with a culture hero called Double Woman, who called some young women to take 
on a life of craft production rather than motherhood; likewise, Double Woman called 
some young men to live as women rather than warrior /hunters. 

In summary, ethnography shows that women and men, adolescents of both sexes, 
and people with non-normative gender identities made rock art at various times and 
places, and that the act of making rock art was often significant in cultural construc- 
tion, or at least validation, of gender (and age) identities. But in virtually all cases, 
we could not know who made any given rock engraving or painting just by looking 
at the style, content, or technology of the rock art alone (formal methods). We need 
ethnography or history to identify the gender identities of the makers (informed 
methods), and can make cautious use of comparative imagery and styles and other 
media (such as pottery and textiles). We can only rarely generalize from ethnography 
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to the deep past, an undertaking that requires careful attention to the parameters of 
analogy (see Helskog 2001:247-252). 


GENDERED LIVES 


Not all gendered interpretation of rock art depends on knowing who made the 
imagery, and, indeed, many interesting uses of rock art data do not depend on 
Western preoccupation with oppositional gender identities. In many cultures, includ- 
ing that of the Dakota mentioned above, choice of work roles is a more salient 
indicator of gender identity than sex or sexuality. Rock art can sometimes provide a 
line of evidence about past gender roles and hierarchies in contexts for which we 
have little to no ethnographic or historical evidence. 

When we have strong patterns of association between depictions of sexed bodies 
and certain kinds of artifacts in rock art, and between sexed bodies in other lines of 
the archaeological evidence, such as grave offerings, we can say something about 
gender roles and status in prehistory, and sometimes identify temporal change. 
Suppose that in the cemeteries of a particular time and place, most of the burials with 
weapons in them have male-sexed skeletons, and few or no burials of female-sexed 
skeletons have weapons. We might cautiously infer that nearby rock art depictions of 
weapons or people wielding weapons signified masculine gender roles to the people 
who made and viewed the images. Associating sexed bodies with work roles requires 
making the assumption that most adults in a society conformed to gender roles — not 
our gender roles, but culturally specific ideologies of masculinity and femininity. The 
change from the depiction of mixed-sex groups to strong emphasis on figures with 
weapons in Iron Age rock art in Europe are interesting cases. 

Bronze Age petroglyphs in the Val Camonica area of northern Italy emphasize 
stick figures of humans with upraised arms. Many have a straight line between the 
legs for a penis, or a cupule for a vagina. Lynne Bevan (2006) argues that they rep- 
resent male, female, and sexually mixed ritual and dances. In contrast, Iron Age 
petroglyphs in the same region emphasize masculine themes, such as warfare, metal- 
lurgy, and hunting. Notably, Iron Age imagery occurs alongside Bronze Age figures, 
with no apparent effort to obliterate the earlier imagery. Gender arrangements appar- 
ently changed, but evidence of older rituals was preserved and perhaps reused. Bevan 
concludes that we cannot assume the exclusion of women from later ritual places and 
activities, nor loss of female status, from the petroglyph evidence. But petroglyphs 
in many areas of Europe clearly suggest an increasing emphasis on masculinity after 
the Neolithic period, a pattern that other researchers link to increasing socioeconomic 
stratification associated with cattle husbandry, plough agriculture, and, perhaps, 
armed conflict. 

Lawrence Barfield and Christopher Chippindale examined Bronze Age petroglyphs 
on Mount Bégo, a high, bare mountain peak on the French—Italian border. Frequent 
depictions of daggers and halberds with human figures suggest the possibility of 
cross-referencing rock art with actual metal weapons in graves and other archaeologi- 
cal contexts. In fact, daggers and arrows often occur in Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Age single burials of adult males in northeastern Italy, while some juvenile burials 
have small, flint blades instead of daggers; none has particular evidence for wealth 
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differences. This pattern suggests that the dagger, and arrows, were used as symbols 
of male adults, regardless of socioeconomic rank or status. Halberds, which are similar 
to daggers, but hafted at right angles to a long handle, are frequent in the rock art, 
but rare in other archaeological contexts. Some of the rock art figures bearing hal- 
berds are phallic, and these, too, were probably masculine attributes. Contemporane- 
ous carved stone stelae from nearby areas depict male figures with daggers, and female 
figures (distinguished by breasts) without daggers. In the petroglyphs, no overtly 
female figures appear. Some human figures depicted with ploughs and oxen are 
phallic. Barfield and Chippindale suggest that, as not every Bronze Age family would 
have had the means to obtain and maintain oxen and ploughs, these figures “also 
reflect status or wealth” which again has “a specifically masculine aspect” (1997:131). 
In summary, they infer a pattern in which “the dagger (or halberd as its equivalent) 
is an icon of the status, the ‘social persona’, of the adult male, and this is congruent 
with the masculine contexts of oxen and of plough agriculture” (1997:122). The 
petroglyphs may have been carved by mountain shepherds and cowherds, or by “visi- 
tors making special pilgrimage to Bégo . . . as something special to men with the 
social standing of the adult male. Perhaps adolescents or young men, when they were 
granted that social position, climbed up to make on Mont Bégo their masculine mark, 
representing objects of aspiration; or they gained that social position by virtue of 
making that mark” (1997:122) in a rite of passage. The period these images repre- 
sent, the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age, is precisely the time when the “second- 
ary products revolution” (use of cattle for milk, hides, and traction as well as meat) 
transformed gender roles and socioeconomic differentiation (1997:124—125). 

John Robb (1997) uses rock art as one of several lines of evidence to trace gender 
ideology about “female beauty and male violence” from the Neolithic to Ancient 
Rome, making special note of contexts in which symbols are used creatively or ironi- 
cally, for example by inverting “normal” expectations by depicting weapons in the 
hands of a female deity such as Diana or Athena. Weapons appear with male figures 
as early as the Neolithic, albeit rarely, in hunting contexts. Images of daggers and 
other weapons increase in frequency in the Chalcolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages, when 
they appear with male or non-sexed figures, but never with figures that have breasts 
depicted. Association of females with spinning and ornamentation appears in the Iron 
Age in grave goods, literary sources, and many kinds of art, but rarely in rock art. 
Both masculine weapons and feminine ornamentation, as expressions of wealth, had 
clear class dimensions that intensified over time. Overt “feminine” imagery disappears 
from the rock art record, but this does not mean that women’s identities and activi- 
ties were any less important, as other lines of evidence clearly show. 

The archaeology of Southern Africa, too, is a good place to look for evidence of 
gendered activities and symbols. One of the most ubiquitous prehistoric artifacts from 
this region is the bored stone, a term used to describe any stone with a culturally 
manufactured perforation (Ouzman 1997:75). These are usually interpreted as 
women’s digging stick weights, based on ethnographic accounts of San Bushman 
hunter-gatherer subsistence, and depiction in rock paintings. Sven Ouzman took a 
closer look at the artifacts and ethnography, and found that many bored stones are 
too small or too large to have been used as digging stick weights, that many other 
uses have been recorded, and still others are plausible. As for rock art depictions, 
most weighted digging sticks do appear with figures that have overtly female features, 
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Figure 12.2 Rock painting of a female apparently using a digging stick weighted with a 
bored stone to extract plant food (originally from Mount Currie District, KwaZulu-Natal, 
and now in the Durban Municipal Museum; adapted from a tracing by Patricia Vinnicombe, 
in Ouzman 1997, courtesy of Sven Ouzman). 


such as breasts, body shape, and distinctive clothing (Figure 12.2), but others appear 
with ambiguous or even androgynous figures. He argues that, given the ritual context 
of rock paintings, which were painted to commemorate shamanic activities, we should 
expect ambiguity and fluidity in gender identity and activities in San rock art. Rather 
than confirming stereotypes of males as hunters and women as gatherers (which is 
belied in any case by ethnographic accounts describing flexible gender roles in most 
hunter-gatherer societies), “bored stones and representations of bored stones indicate 
that our often binary and rigid gender constructions were only weakly evidenced in 
southern African forager social life” (Ouzman 1997:104). 


GENDERED LANDSCAPES 


Rock paintings and engravings do not just decorate a rock surface. The rock itself is 
meaningful, the place is meaningful, and making marks in a place can emphasize, 
make visible, or change the meaning of a place. In most cases where we have ethno- 
graphic evidence of rock art’s meaning, the marks are meant to communicate long 
term with an unseen world in or behind the rock, as well as with future human 
viewers. Sometimes this communication is with shamans’ spirit-helpers; sometimes it 
is about ownership of, or responsibility for, the land; sometimes it is about gender. 
We do know from ethnography that landscapes are often gendered — when gendered 
humans have different ritual and economic activity areas, or when gender is attributed 
to landscape features on the basis of formal resemblance to human bodies (rock art 
researchers in California have named certain suggestively shaped, weathered, granite 
boulders “yoni rocks”), unseen in-dwelling spirits, roles in narratives, or some com- 
bination of factors. 
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Rock art can be an integral part of gendered activity areas, such as hunting blinds, 
plant-gathering areas, food-processing areas with grinding slicks or mortars, vision 
quest sites, shrines, or initiation sites. For example, Pacific Northwest puberty seclu- 
sion sites are often distant from settlements and often include rock art. Initiates are 
instructed to make marks that represent activities undertaken, so women’s puberty 
sites have geometric paintings that represent basket-making and stripping fir needles. 
Paintings and petroglyph sites at vision quest sites for both men and women record 
the appearance of spirit-helpers (York et al. 1993; Marucci 1999). Based on ethno- 
graphic cases that involve seclusion, physical ordeals, and vision questing, we can 
suggest analogies with prehistoric sites like Mont Bégo or even Paleolithic painted 
caves, but use of this analogy would miss the Luisefo girls’ initiation paintings already 
mentioned, which often occur near village sites and clusters of bedrock mortars used 
for food-processing in both “sacred” and “secular” contexts. 

Many researchers have proposed rock art settings with what I would describe as 
gendered poetics of place, with caves, canyons, low valleys, or shorelines experienced 
as feminine, and mountain peaks or high craggy areas experienced as masculine. 
Though many assume that all cultures recognize some form of Mother Earth and 
Father Sky, and this is often true, we should not project cross-cultural generalizations 
into the past. Clear textual and iconographic evidence shows that ancient Egyptians 
gendered the earth masculine and the sky feminine. Paiute cosmology makes use of 
gender inversions— with female initiates seeking masculine spirit-helpers such as rat- 
tlesnakes, and males seeking feminine places, such as caves, for vision quests. Ances- 
tors of their linguistic relatives, the Shoshone, placed images of birds in high mountain 
cliffs, bison and other mammals in the foothills, and images of turtles and dangerous 
“water ghost women” in low, watery places (Francis and Loendorf 2002:118-122). 
The overall cosmological structure here would be discernible without recourse to 
ethnography, but we would probably infer that the rock art was about hunting activi- 
ties, and would miss the cultural role of the feminine-gendered water ghosts (they 
are not nurturing Earth Mothers), which is what makes this gendered landscape 
model cosmological — instead of merely gastronomical. 


GENDERED COSMOS 


Landscape is, of course, part of a larger set of relationships among humans and their 
surroundings. Like caves and mountains, earth and sky and celestial bodies can be 
vested with gender. Hunter-gatherers, such as the San of Southern Africa, directed 
many of their shamanic activities at animal fertility, hunting success, and making rain, 
all of which were bound up with gender. Gendering non-human forces of nature is 
especially critical for farmers whose ritual practices are aimed at weather control, plant 
and animal fertility, and the orderly progression of seasonal and celestial cycles. 
Cupules and grooves in some parts of California and the American Southwest are 
associated with shrines women use for ensuring pregnancy. But, in other parts of 
California, cupules are used for weather control, presumably by shamans of either 
sex. Women’s fertility shrines in the Southwest Pueblos include not only cupules and 
grooves, but schematized vulva forms. In southern California, vulva forms have been 
interpreted as men’s witchcraft sites, in which male witches tapped into the negative 
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powers of female genitals (Whitley 2000). Underlying all these examples is a cosmol- 
ogy that invests generative (and destructive) power in forces that can be harnessed 
via penetration of the surfaces of rock outcrops, but gendered contexts for capturing 
that power vary across cultures, and might well have changed over time. 

A case in point is Taos Pueblo in northern New Mexico. Severin Fowles’s (2005) 
study of the distribution of architectural and shrine features of T’aiténa Pueblo, an 
ancestral Taos site dating between 1260 and 1320 AD, shows that ritual practice 
involving gendered symbols, the feminine Earth and masculine Sun, changed in the 
fourteenth century from a pattern of complementary rituals practiced by women and 
men, to a pattern in which men co-opted symbols of feminine fertility and excluded 
women from actual ritual practice. Surrounding T’ait6na are boulders with cupules, 
paired with boulders bearing grinding slicks. Taos Pueblo itself, a later settlement, 
has only grinding slick boulders, near agricultural fields. Ethnography in nearby, 
related communities suggests that cupule shrines were used by women in seasonal 
rituals aimed at the “Sun god” and for personal fertility ritual. The grinding slicks 
were men’s shrines, where they sharpened axes and hoes used in cleaning agricultural 
fields. At some point in the fourteenth century, T’ait6na was abandoned. The new 
pueblo built at Taos excluded women’s cupule shrines, eliminated women’s ritual 
structures (communal corn-grinding rooms), and clustered masculine ritual structures 
(kivas) together. Stone sculptures of naked females found in some of those structures 
are said today to represent the Earth Mother. It is not that the gendering of the 
cosmos and its powers changed, but that ritual practice changed to exclude earthly 
women, and accrue power to male ritual initiates and priests. This interpretation is 
supported by similar patterns seen elsewhere in the Pueblo world at other times and 
places when communities grew, specialization of labor increased, and the ranking of 
male ritual sodalities and their priests intensified. 


GENDERED DISCOURSE ABOUT ROCK ART, AND BEYOND 


The history of rock art research is fraught with gendered assumptions that do not 
hold up to scientific scrutiny. In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, most 
researchers assumed that all “artists” were men, consistent with other projections of 
Western stereotypes into the past and onto other cultures. They projected present-day 
stereotypes, and post-contact gendered politics of power and labor, about active men 
and passive women, onto prehistoric images, and even identified figures with no 
indication of sex as male (see Diaz-Andreu 1998 for a review). In the later twentieth 
and early twenty-first century, feminist researchers pointed out contrary evidence, or, 
just as often, lack of evidence for who made rock art. Even some feminists made 
oversimplified generalizations involving fertility and mother goddesses (see, for 
example, the work of Marija Gimbutas). 

How do we do a better job of studying rock art with gender in mind? A first chal- 
lenge is that rock art research has tended to be under-theorized. Researchers have 
focused on documentation, preservation, and compilation of data, and given very 
little attention to /ow rock art can be interpreted or integrated with other lines of 
archaeological evidence. We need to de-gender rock art (that is, purge our interpreta- 
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tions of unwarranted stereotypes and assumptions) before we can re-gender it (with 
more culturally appropriate interpretations). 

Rock art itself has a marginal position among generally accepted lines of archaeo- 
logical evidence, perhaps because it can be very difficult to date and because most 
archaeologists thought matters of ritual and religion were idiosyncratic and inacces- 
sible to scientific inference. As well, many rock art researchers are not archaeologists, 
but artists, art historians, and avocational enthusiasts — and “many, but not all, rock 
art scholars seem to have an unhealthy disregard of theories” (Dowson 2001:312). 
Rock art studies, like feminist archaeology, have occupied liminal space in scientific 
and humanistic discourse. How fitting, then, that rock art should be the stuff of 
scholarship that questions the very concepts of sex and gender, troubling not only 
this, but many other binary oppositions (Yates 1993; Ouzman 1997; Dowson 2001; 
Engelstad 2001; Helskog 2001). Thomas Dowson proposes deploying queer theory 
to deliberately accept difference in one’s approach, to challenge hegemonic social 
and cultural formations, and to “explore practices we know exist in other cultures, 
but that our own social values and culturally sanctioned prejudices do not allow us 
to talk of (Dowson 2001:324). 

Whatever approach we take in rock art research, we need to be critically aware of 
our theories as well as our methods and data. Our goals should include production 
of sound studies of gendered rock art imagery and landscape, with due attention 
to theory, method, and to multiple lines of evidence, including ethnography. 
Lynne Bevan’s 2006 study of petroglyphs in Naquane National Park, northern Italy, 
is an excellent example. Another is Esther Jacobson’s (1993) study of Siberian rock 
art, from Neolithic to historic times: Jacobson uses rock art, among other 
lines of evidence, to trace shifts from feminine household hearth deities to the emer- 
gence of shamanism as a form of ritual specialization in patriarchally organized 
communities. 

It is also instructive to review one of the few cases of public dialog about rock art 
and gender to point out that we need to attend to power dynamics in the present as 
well as in the past. In the so-called “shamanism vs feminism debate,” J. David Lewis- 
Williams and Anne Solomon published a series of articles debating whether shaman- 
ism or gendered dimensions of myth and ritual have more salience in understanding 
the rock art of hunter-gatherers in Southern Africa. Were all or most images painted 
with reference to shamans’ trance experience (Lewis-Williams 1998), or are many 
depictions of mythic events and personages (some feminine) and ritual performance, 
including female menarche rites (Solomon 1999)? Some feminist archaeologists 
pointed out the asymmetrical power relationship in this debate between a senior, 
tenured, male professor and a then young, unemployed, female researcher. Others 
questioned whether the debate has been appropriately framed as competing explana- 
tions — shamanism is an explanation, but feminism is a theoretical orientation that is 
not necessarily incompatible with shamanism (for citations and discussion of this 
debate, see Dowson 2001; Hays-Gilpin 2004; Olivier 2004). 

We might keep this debate in mind as we consider increasingly common publica- 
tions on rock art by members of indigenous and descendent communities (e.g., York 
et al. 1993). How much room are scholars willing to make for alternative interpreta- 
tions and methods? Do we draw the line at New Age re-use of rock art sites, neo- 
goddess worship, men’s movement glorification of hunting, commercialization of 
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Native American “fertility” symbols? For these reasons and more, what scholars say 
about rock art matters. It is not enough to catalog and publish images, which, wishful 
thinking aside, cannot speak for themselves. In adopting rigorous theory and methods 
in rock art research, new spaces are created for more nuanced understandings — often 
with gendered dimensions. 
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of Australian Rock 
Art Production 
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ABSTRACT 


Human depictions — anthropomorphs — are a prevalent theme in most Australian rock 
art provinces. They appear in figurative assemblages with varying amounts of detail and 
decoration. They are also present in older engraved assemblages, where they are repre- 
sented mostly by tracks and other iconography. Pictures of women, however, vary mark- 
edly in the ways they are depicted and in their centrality to rock art assemblages. This 
chapter explores the question: who created rock art in Australia? It also asks: what do 
depictions of women in rock art and the social context of production tell us about the 
role that rock art may have played in prehistoric information exchange and social 
messaging? 


What do pictures of people in rock art assemblages tell us about the cultures and the 
artists that produced them? And if anthropomorphs reflect social information about 
their creators, what can we tell about social organization when we look at gendered 
anthropomorphs? 

In most Australian regional styles, there is a strong sense that the rock art is imbued 
with people in their social, geographic, and totemic landscapes. People are seen on 
a canvas which represents their daily realities: we see the animals that are important 
to them, we see people hunting prey. This natural landscape, which can be interpreted 
as having both economic and ritual significance, includes human subjects in situations 
which provide insights into the cultures that produced them. Humans occur in isola- 
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tion; they are also shown interacting with each other in a variety of physical arrange- 
ments which demonstrate social interactions varying from intimate encounters to 
group actions. Their footsteps intermingle with the tracks of the animals they pursue; 
they carry a veritable arsenal of material culture obviously considered worthy of depic- 
tion. Some anthropomorphs are endowed with animal characteristics morphing them 
into mythical creatures (“therianthropes”). Deities, ancestral beings, or culture heroes 
are depicted, and the degrees of embellishment (decorative in-fill, headdresses, and 
sacred paraphernalia) — and the generally exaggerated size of these — indicate that 
they are not the same as ordinary people. 

The continent’s mostly recent figurative styles, with regional emphases and varying 
levels of schematization, provide insights into how different social networks operated 
in the Holocene. And the development through time of these figurative regional 
styles — out of an earlier, highly iconic, graphic structure where humans only appear 
as visual signs — demonstrates a fundamental shift in the production of graphic 
systems, particularly in terms of the intended audience. 

Australia’s earliest engraved art, which covers a large proportion of the continent, 
involves predominantly geometric designs and animal tracks (Maynard 1979; Franklin 
2004). The interpretation of this graphic vocabulary relied on levels of initiation and 
social context (Rosenfeld 2002; McDonald and Veth 2010, 2011). In the more 
recent art, pictures — while often still visually ambiguous — are clearly motivated by 
visual resemblance to the subject, and the art contains a plethora of motifs that can 
be interpreted — by etic observers — as “looking like” the natural and cultural 
landscape. 

So how do we approach fundamental questions of gender in rock art? Motif and 
trait analysis provide the basis by which the gender of a subject is depicted. By clas- 
sifying “anthropomorphs” as a motif class, we are making some basic assumptions 
about the artist’s intention and our ability to interpret the outcome of this intention- 
ality. An anthropomorph, by definition, must have some core traits. A head, arms (1 
or 2), legs (1 or 2), and trunk are vital attributes: neck, hands, feet, facial features, 
and fingers and toes are optional extras. The combination of these traits, and the 
amount of additional detail added to these traits, provide the basis for distinguishing 
different styles. It is not the intention of this chapter to describe how this can be 
done, but various researchers have tackled stylistic analyses of these types (see 
Domingo Sanz in Chapter 18 of this volume). 

In this chapter, I am interested in how gendered information might be translated 
into a social context for rock art production. By engendering our analyses of rock art 
assemblages, we can explore questions about the social groups that produced the 
rock art, and also try to understand how rock art has been used to signal different 
types of group identity (Conkey 1978; Jochim 1983; Soffer 1987). Rock art can 
function as a form of information exchange (Wobst 1977; McDonald and Veth 
2011), and there is a whole range of information that might be expected to be con- 
veyed by the artists — either consciously or unconsciously — about their local group, 
their broader social groups, and their general social geography. 

This chapter explores some of the questions that can be asked of gender and rock 
art, comparing assemblages from two geographic extremes within Australia: one from 
the fertile southeast, and the other from the arid northwest. As well as demonstrating 
the stylistic variation apparent in these two art regions, these examples show how 
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two different approaches to rock art analysis can achieve different engendered 
interpretations. 


ANTHROPOMORPHS 


A number of rock art researchers have used anthropomorphs as a motif class to 
explore, interrogate, and explain rock art. Gamble (1982) argued that the Paleolithic 
depiction of women was a proxy for marriage partners and alliances. The male 
hegemony of hunting magic and male exclusivity in the ritual domain has been chal- 
lenged by an engendering of power relations — as seen through human representations 
in rock art (Conkey 1991; Engelstad 2001; Mandt 2001). Rosenfeld (1977) 
demonstrated stylistic connections between a heterogeneous group of apparently 
non-figurative Upper Paleolithic engravings and carvings on plaquettes in living sites 
as schematic acephalic profile female forms. It has been suggested that human face 
depictions and some female figurines in Paleolithic sites may be self-portraits (McDer- 
mott 1996; Fritz and Tosello 2010). Differences in technique and proportions 
of gendered anthropomorphs in two distinctly different South African rock art prov- 
inces are said to demonstrate strong underlying similarities in pervasive San hunter- 
gatherer belief systems: the prominence given to women, aprons, and loin cloths in 
the Mapungubwe cultural landscape, providing a proxy to elaborate therianthropes 
in the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg graphic tradition (Deacon and Mazel 2010:20). 

Inevitably, those who have explicitly approached rock art with an engendered view 
have identified that there is a multi-vocality inherent in rock art interpretation, and 
most argue that an engendered approach enriches — rather than proves — an argument. 
In her powerful book entitled Ambiguous Images, Kelley Hays-Gilpin (2004) explored 
gender, iconography, and ideology. This book focused on anthropomorphic depic- 
tions and examined rock art assemblages from various continents, deconstructing and 
contrasting the various explanatory devices that have and can been used. Hays-Gilpin 
showed that the same rock art assemblage can be interpreted in a multitude of ways 
depending on whether the interpretation implicitly includes gender as an abstract 
concept or as a process (e.g., Hays-Gilpin 2004:211). This book is a “must-read” 
for rock art researchers interested not only in gender studies, but in a more inclusive 
social contextualization of their rock art research. 

Australian anthropomorphic depictions have been studied from a range of research 
orientations. Bruce Wright (1968) broached the question of schematization in Pilbara 
rock art. Kelvin Officer (1984) deconstructed the classificatory pitfalls and the 
ambiguities inherent in Sydney anthropomorphs. Margaret Bullen (1991) analyzed 
depictions of women from Arnhem Land and Cape York to explore the place of 
Aboriginal women in Aboriginal society; while Julie Drew (1995) concluded that 
women in different regions were depicted with complementary relationships to men 
in both ritual and secular realms. Natalie Franklin (1984) demonstrated similarities 
and differences between simple figurative anthropomorphs around the continent; 
while June Ross (1997) looked at formal and spatial distributions of anthropomorphs 
to explore the questions of Kalkadoon boundary interaction and social mediation. 

All of these studies, regardless of theoretical proclivity, have concluded that this 
motif type is useful for interpreting stylistic variability in rock art assemblages. And 
this in itself is interesting. Both combinations of motifs and compositional features 
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demonstrate high levels of ethnically significant patterning: evidence that themes are 
the things “that give congruence to isochrestic choices in non-material aspects of 
cultural life” (Sackett 1990:41). 

Sexual gender characteristics (generally the presence of a penis/phallus for a man; 
and breast(s) and vulva for women, but also rounded bellies and broader hips, 
thought to indicate pregnancy) are the usual criteria used by researchers to determine 
the gender of their anthropomorphs. Stencils have also been used to determine the 
gender of the subject (by hand-size and finger-length ratios; see below) and through 
a variety of associated material culture (McDonald 1995). Some have even argued 
that rock art clearly recognizes a third or even multiple genders (Halperin 1995; 
Dowson 2001; Mandt 2001; Joyce 2008). 

While anthropomorphs can be attributed gender on the basis of identifying physical 
sex characteristics (genitalia and breasts), this process is not always simple. Many 
images are ambiguous because the characteristics given are exaggerated or there are 
multiple (mixed) gender characteristics. Sometimes the style of the depiction also 
leads to ambiguity. In many Australian assemblages, the category of “lizard man” 
has been used for images where the penis of the anthropomorph is longer than the 
legs. The defining taxonomic distinction for male human depictions is that the penis 
must be shorter than the legs (Lorblanchet 1992; Drew 1995; Vinnicombe 2002; 
Hays-Gilpin 2004), given the potential taxonomic confusion here with reptiles 
(lizards/goannas). Lizard men, usually, have feet and knees in anatomically correct 
positions — contra lizards where the back legs bend upwards or outwards at the knees. 
As the intention of the artist cannot be assumed, we do not know whether these 
well-endowed depictions are meant to signal the male gender or male potency or 
perhaps even therianthropic characteristics, such as the mythical Wats Katjarra (Two 
Lizard Men; Tonkinson 1974). 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF LOOKING AT GENDERED DEPICTIONS 


This chapter focuses on two different rock art provinces to explore different gender 
dynamics in the Holocene. These two style provinces represent extremes in the Aus- 
tralian context. Sydney is a fertile coastal region which supported a high population 
density (two people per square kilometer at European contact; Lawrence 1968). The 
Dampier Archipelago (Murujuga) is on an arid coastline which would have provided 
seasonally high resource abundance and water reliability, but for most of the year it 
supported only a small population (the Yaburara’s population density was estimated 
to be one person per 29 square kilometers; Tindale 1974). Annual cycles of resource 
abundance, however, made this province an aggregation locale (sensu Conkey 1980), 
during which time it is likely that the population would have swelled to several 
hundred people from various social groups (e.g., Hayden 1980; Gara 1983). So what 
do anthropomorphic depictions in these two different style regions tell us about the 
social context of their production? 


MURUJUGA 


The Dampier Archipelago (Murujuga) is in the northwest of Australia (Figure 13.1). 
Murujuga is one of perhaps 10 discrete style provinces within the Pilbara coast and 
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Figure 13.1 Pilbara locality map showing Dampier Archipelago and other art provinces 
mentioned in the text. 


uplands (after McCarthy 1962, 1977; Wright 1968, 1977), covering an area of 
roughly 340,000 square kilometers. The Dampier Archipelago includes 42 islands 
and covers ca.1,700 square kilometers. This art province is made up entirely of petro- 
glyphs (Bednarik 2002; Vinnicombe 2002; Jo McDonald CHM 2006; McDonald 
and Veth 2009). We know from excavations on the outer islands that people exploited 
the maritime resources here as soon as the sea level rose to its current height ca.8,000 
years ago (Bradshaw 1995), but there was an intensive period of shell fishing and 
rock art production between 7,000 and 2,000 years ago (Lorblanchet 1992). 

Rock art was definitely produced here before 8,000 years ago, with intimations of 
far greater age (e.g., Lorblanchet 1992; Mulvaney 2009, 2011). During the Last 
Glacial Maximum (between 30,000 and 18,000 cal BP) the sea would have been 
roughly 300km further northwest. There are also indications that the province’s 
earlier art was connected into the arid zone proper (McDonald 2005; McDonald and 
Veth 2008, 2009; Veth et al. 2011). These early stylistic connections demonstrate a 
very different set of population dynamics from the Holocene scenario. 

In this region, we have some insight into the social context of rock art production 
at contact (McCarthy 1961; Palmer 1975, 1977), although we have only rare exam- 
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Table 13.1 Comparison of broad motif classes from Port Hedland with two Pilbara rock 
art provinces and Murujuga 


Woodstock/ 

Murujuga Cooya Pooya Abydos Port Hedland 
Motif class No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Anthropomorphs 1830 26.0 367 82.8 715 23.8 67 1.0 
Land mammals 332 4.7 12 2.6 71 2.4 6 0.1 
Reptiles, fish, and marine 966 13.7 4 0.9 115 3.8 984 14.2 
Non-figurative 1979 28.1 10 2.2 763 25.4 967 14.0 
Tracks 941 13.4 6 14 1137 378 2822 40.8 
Material culture 270 3.8 12 2.6 135 45 2,044 29.6 
Other, bird, plants, 718 10.2 34 7.6 71 2.4 26 0.4 

indeterminates 

Total* 7036 445 3007 6916 


* Classifiable motifs (i.e. unidentified motifs are excluded from this total). 

Note: see Figure 13.1 for location of areas. 

Sources. Murujuga (Jo McDonald CHM 2006); Cooya Pooya and Woodstock/Abydos (Wright 1968); 
Port Hedland (Franklin 1984). 


ples of how the rock art was actually produced (Withnell 1901) and none of how it 
functioned in an active social realm. Anthropological work in this region has sug- 
gested that the prolific production of engraved art of the Pilbara may have ceased 
prior to contact (although see Paterson and Wilson 2009; and Tagon et al. in Chapter 
24 of this volume). 


Pilbara anthropomorphs 

Across the Pilbara, the different art provinces are not only stylistically different (i.e., 
they /ook different), but they are also constituted quite differently. There are schematic 
and thematic differences here, but no clear sequence of styles (Maynard 1977; Wright 
1977). A comparison of just four Pilbara style provinces confirms this diversity (Table 
13.1; see Figure 13.1). This extreme stylistic variability is likely due to the highly 
competitive territoriality across these dissected arid uplands in the Holocene (McDon- 
ald and Veth 2008). Language diversity here was extreme and population densities 
were higher than the Western Desert (Tindale 1974), but lower than found in Sydney 
(see below). 

Mythological song lines are recorded across this region (Palmer 1977), and local 
Aboriginal belief systems see petroglyphs as signs left by ancestral beings: “the Ngar- 
luma have songs and associated mythology for many of the subjects depicted in the 
petroglyphs, therefore the designs carry multiple cultural references in addition to 
the simple likenesses they bear to actual objects” (Vinnicombe 2002:14). 

Anthropomorphs account for more than half of the assemblage depictions in most 
of these rock art provinces, showing a widespread and extreme interest in people. 
Anthropomorphs are a consistently dominant subject here, ranging between 24 and 
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Figure 13.2 Woodstock/Abydos: male and female figures (redrawn from Wright 1968: 
figs. 50-64, 65-84, and 142-156). 


83 percent. There is a stark difference between these proportions and those found 
in nearby Port Hedland (see Table 13.1) where humans represent around 1 percent 
of the assemblage (Franklin 2004). Given the mythological connections between rock 
art provinces in this area, this patterning is worthy of future research. 

The Pilbara anthropomorphs shown in Figure 13.2 are from the upper Yule River. 
Around 24 percent of this assemblage is anthropomorphic, with women accounting 
for roughly 38 percent of the depictions and men 58 percent (4 percent are ambigu- 
ous; Wright 1968:44). Male and female figures are mostly smaller and thinner than 
life size: more male figures (ca.20 percent compared to 5 percent for women) are 
larger than life size (Wright 1968: tables 6 and 7). Many male figures have been 
called Kurangara figures (Worms 1954), and these are generally shown in profile, 
with beaked or snout-like faces, exaggerated (distended or erect) genitalia, long flex- 
ible arms and legs, and two pronged (bifurcated) hands and feet. Head ornamentation 
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includes wispy antennae and lengthy decorated headdresses (Figure 13.2). Woodstock/ 
Abydos women, on the other hand, are almost invariably depicted in a frontal posi- 
tion (occurring in profile only when in coitus). Breasts are shown projecting sideways 
and the vulva is shown extending between the legs: both conventions enable a three- 
dimensional set of characteristics to be shown in two dimensions. In many cases, the 
female genitalia are enlarged (Figure 13.2). There are several examples of heavily 
pregnant women, and women are often depicted with some form of genital discharge. 
This varies from a long, thread-like appendage to a shower of dots or “a continuously 
engraved sheet, issuing from the loins and occasionally extending along the legs of 
the figure” (Wright 1968:57). These have been variously interpreted as urine, men- 
strual flow, umbilical cords, amniotic fluid and, in one case, defecation (Wright 
1968:57-59). Regardless of the “correct” interpretation, this type of detail being 
added to the depictions of women reveals an intimacy of knowledge connected with 
women’s reproductive cycles and processes. Were these engravings made by men? Or 
were they made by women? 

Wright identified that one of the stylistic difference between Pilbara art provinces 
was the particular sexual characteristics given to males and females. He attributed this 
to the mythical connections being depicted; for example, he identified that one of 
the physical characteristics of the mythical Marga men is the extreme penis length 
(Wright 1968:56). Previous researchers have also identified that the rock art of this 
region has a highly explicit sexual nature. Possible interpretations for this obvious 
focus on sexual characteristics and activities have been variously described as a “pre- 
occupation,” an “obsession,” “pornography,” and a “sexual cult” (Worms 1954:1082; 
Wright 1968:58). Obviously, we cannot know the intentions of the artists who 
created this art, but various anthropologically based interpretations have been offered. 
These include providing “a fearful deterrent to sex offenders in the teaching of 
youths” (Arndt 1962) in a society where “regulation of the marriage system was 
strict, and punishments for transgressors were severe [but where] there was provision 
for relatively early sexual experiences in marriage, and limited opportunity outside it” 
(Berndt and Berndt 1964:158). Wright concluded that the most likely explanation 
was that these figures illustrated characters and events from mythology. But he also 
noted that their location in public places — around water holes and in open camp 
sites — suggested that these scenes were not meant to be “surreptitious.” The produc- 
tion of this type of art in an open social context requires explanation. It suggests that 
this was neither secret men’s business (i.e., men producing this art in a restricted 
ritual social context) nor secret women’s business (i.e., women producing this art in 
a restricted ritual social context). We do not know how or why this art was produced, 
but the similar focus on men and women, the compositions, including explicit sexual 
scenes and multiple players, and the intimate details of women’s physiological proc- 
esses suggest that this rock art was playing a very different role from an art assemblage 
where humans rarely appear — or are depicted predominantly as stick figures or other 
iconic gestures. 


Murujuga anthropomorphs 
The proportion of anthropomorphs (26 percent) in Murujuga rock art is similar to 
that found at Woodstock/Abydos (see Table 13.1). Unlike Woodstock/Abydos and 
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Table 13.2 Marujuga: proportions of the different classes of anthropomorphic figures 
counted in the anthropomorph analysis 


Anthropomorph motif class No. “of 
Stick figures 331 36.7 
Solid figures 215 23.9 
Outline figures 37 4.1] 
Profile figures 66 7.3 
Complex figures 9 1.0 
Anthropomorphs with material objects 101 11.2 
Lizard men 51 5.7 
Groups of anthropomorphs 67 74 
Therianthropes 13 14 
Decorative in-fill swe 12 
Total 901 


%f = percentage frequency. 
Source: Jo McDonald CHM (2006). 


the other Pilbara provinces where characteristic anthropomorphs define the various 
styles, the ways in which anthropomorphs are depicted here is extremely diverse. The 
proportions of the different anthropomorphic classes counted in the current analysis 
are shown in Table 13.2. The majority of the human figures are stick figures or 
unadorned, slightly thicker varieties, with most less than 30cm in height. I will not 
focus on this variability here (but see McDonald and Veth 2009), but what I am 
interested in is how the gender proportions and compositions of grouped humans 
here suggest a different social context from the Woodstock/Abydos province. 


Murujuga gendered depictions 

More than a third of the Murujuga anthropomorphs have no gender information, 
while over 10 percent are ambiguous (including lizard men: Table 13.3). This con- 
trasts significantly with Woodstock/Abydos where 96 percent of the anthropomorphs 
are gendered. More than half of the anthropomorphs in this art province are male, 
while female depictions are relatively rare (ca.7 percent). These gender proportions 
are in contrast to Wright’s (1968:44) findings for Woodstock/Abydos, Sherlock, and 
Hooley Stations assemblages where females represent 20-40 percent of the anthro- 
pomorphic depictions. 

Females shown in coitus with males, however, are relatively common amongst the 
grouped Murujuga anthropomorphs (30 examples analyzed), while many of the 
identified human groupings (24 percent) are not gendered. No grouped anthropo- 
morphs consist of two or more females together. This last finding is also in contrast 
to the Woodstock/Abydos data, where Wright states that female figures are often 
seen in pairs “suggesting the sisters in some Aboriginal mythologies” (Wright 1968: 
figs. 99-109). 

Anthropomorphs shown in association with items of material culture are predomi- 
nantly male (63 percent). Only two females were associated with material objects, 
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Table 13.3. Gender information encoded in Murujuga anthropomorphic depictions 


Anthrops with 

Gender Anthrops “of Groups of mat. objects Yof 
Male 359 49.3 12 16.9 64 63.4 
Female 47 6.5 2 2.0 
Ungendered 247 33.9 17 23.9 14 13.9 
Ambiguous 24 3.3 3 4.2 2 2.0 
Lizard men 52 7.0 19 18.8 
Male and female grouping 30 42.3 

Mixed 9 12.7 

Total 729 71 101 


%f = percentage frequency. 
Source: Jo McDonald CHM (2006). 


while almost 20 percent of the figures shown in association with items of material 
culture are lizard men. Around 20 percent of the lizard men are holding items which 
are clearly human accoutrements. This does not resolve the interpretative difficulties 
in relation to these human figures, but it reinforces the notion that these motifs were 
probably not intended to be reptiles per se. 


Grouped anthropomorphs 

The purposeful grouping of anthropomorphs is a characteristic of the Murujuga 
petroglyphs. Anthropomorphs in this category are either intricately composed or 
joined in some manner. Some of the characteristics of grouped human compositions 
from this style province are shown in Figure 13.3, and these include various stylized 
positions indicating coitus, but many indicate that these anthropomorphs are other- 
wise socially grouped. There are long lines of figures joined by the hands and/or 
feet, and there are many grouped around a vertical central line (e.g., the climbing 
man panel). There are many larger figures with smaller figures below their arms (in 
a variety of schemata). There are hunting scenes where groups of (usually small) stick 
figures surround much larger marine animals. These various compositions show the 
full range of human interactions from personal intimacy (at an individual level) to 
formulated, structured, group activities — such as dance, corroboree, and organized 
hunting activities. 

So what could this extreme diversity in anthropomorph depictions — and this focus 
on humans in a range of social and physical interactions — indicate? A high degree of 
stylistic variability in an arid-zone art province probably indicates that this art was 
produced in the context of aggregation (McDonald and Veth 2006; and see Chapter 
6 of this volume). Across the Australian deserts, homogeneous art systems functioned 
to provide broad-scale inter-group cohesion over vast periods of time. The Dampier 
Archipelago is on the arid coastline, at its interface with a rich maritime zone. While 
potable water would have restricted access for most of the year, when water was 
available this area provided a rich resource focus in the arid Pilbara landscape. 
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Figure 13.3. Murujuga: characteristic grouped figures (redrawn from Jo McDonald CHM 
2006). 


Aggregation sites served as important centers of ritual production, as well as facili- 
tating the rapid exchange of social capital: language, material culture, and genes 
(Gibbs and Veth 2002). Polly Wiessner (1989, 1990) defined this as an ideal situa- 
tion for the demonstration of different stylistic messages, with the stimulus being 
varying types of identity emphasis. The social context would have provided the 
opportunity and the means for rock art to demonstrate both inter- and intra-group 
identity, as well as the expression of group and personal identity. We have argued 
(McDonald and Veth 2006, 2009) that the Dampier Archipelago was a significant 
aggregation locale in the broader West Pilbara social system, and the extreme stylistic 
heterogeneity of anthropomorphic depictions — and the depiction of aggregation 
behaviors in the art — are further demonstrations of this. 


SYDNEY REGION 


The Sydney Basin is in Australia’s southeast, and its dual-medium rock art assem- 
blages include engravings (petroglyphs) and pigment art (pictographs, including 
paintings, drawings, and stencils). This style region covers 30,000 square kilometers, 
surrounded by a relative absence of rock art production. This extensive synchronous 
dual-media rock art repertoire is unique in Australia: most art provinces are either 
one medium or the other; or there is evidence of one form replacing the other. Based 
on a well-understood archaeological context (McDonald 2008; Attenbrow 2010) 
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and a small number of direct dates on the pigment art, we have a diachronic sequence 
for this mostly Late Holocene art province. 

Research here has focused on how art that was produced in different social contexts 
would have provided different social messaging. The excavation of decorated rock- 
shelters and the direct dating of pigments have contextualized the art’s production, 
while information-exchange theory (Wobst 1977) has been used to explore varying 
levels of stylistic heterogeneity across the region. Central to this approach has been 
an engendering of the rock art’s audience(s) and producers. 

Territorial organization in the region was based on small dialect groups, comprising 
a number of family groups tethered to a defined territory. Larger aggregations were 
occasionally observed for ceremonial purposes and settling disputes — and for oppor- 
tunistic events, such as whale feasts. Some of these large aggregations appear to have 
been gender-distinctive, while others comprised both men and women. Men had 
separate initiation rites, but distinctly female, separate, ritual behavior is alluded to 
by the various early (male) ethnographers (Mathews 1897; see Bell 1983). 

At European contact, there was a dual social system in operation (Hamilton 1980; 
Walters 1988), and both men and women had social agency in the flourishing 
Aboriginal society that existed here before the arrival of white settlers. Men fished from 
the shore using a special two- or four-pronged fishing spear; women fished from 
canoes with shell fishhooks and vegetable-fiber fishing lines. Men were initiated in a 
ceremony which involved the avulsion of a front tooth; Sydney women underwent the 
removal of their little finger’s terminal phalanx (through binding with chord) as a mark 
of their womanhood and/or social affiliation. Women were observed manufacturing 
shell fishhooks from rock platform mollusks, and it is assumed that they also collected 
the bulk of the shellfish in the local diet (Bowdler 1976; Meehan 1982). The introduc- 
tion of shell fishhook technology is firmly dated to the last millennium before contact 
(McDonald 1992), and this provides a secure context for the projection of ethnohis- 
torical observations and the presence of a dual social system into prehistory. 

There is minimal anthropological understanding of how the rock art functioned in 
the Sydney region. This rock art, then, has been studied using primarily formal 
methods, with an understanding of how rock art may have functioned within this 
social system contextualized (viz. Conkey 1987) by a good understanding of the 
region’s prehistory and by ethnohistorical observations. 

I have argued previously (McDonald 1998, 2000) that varying levels of stylistic 
heterogeneity can provide social information at different scales (family, local, and 
regional). By making assumptions about the type of site in which rock art is produced 
(i.e., in an open or closed social context), we can infer the gender-mix of rock art 
audiences. Style is seen as defining and reinforcing social constructs, while informa- 
tion exchange seeks to explain the behavior underlying stylistic patterning. Gender 
is relevant if we can assume that some social contexts will be defined by the presence 
or absence of one or other gender. 

I have used “style” as an explanatory device for the cultural processes of integration 
and differentiation, boundary maintenance, compliance with social norms, and in 
enforcing conformity (Wobst 1977); and see “style” as a means of non-verbal com- 
munication used to negotiate identity (Wiessner 1984, 1989). The principles 
originally defined by Wobst as being central to understanding stylistic expression (in 
his case, in the outer clothing worn by rival Yugoslavian factions) can be applied to 
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rock art which — unlike clothing or portable art objects — is fixed in particular loca- 
tions. These principles are: 


e Motifs/rock art assemblages that are more visible, that are viewed more often in 
information exchanges, and that are viewed by more individuals are the most 
appropriate sources of stylistic messages. 

e Motifs/rock art assemblages that are viewed by fewer individuals will reveal clinal 
social messaging between social groups. 

e Motifs/rock art assemblages that are the most widely broadcast and that broad- 
cast social group affiliation and boundary maintenance indicate social group 
stylistic information. 


Since style is a medium for projecting identity, both individual and group identity 
can be expressed in style — and there are different types of situations (e.g., an increased 
population will impact on territoriality and increase social stress) that might stimulate 
differing levels of identity emphasis. Rock art that is produced in a domestic (open) 
social context will reveal intra-group social patterning, while rock art produced with 
a more restricted social audience will demonstrate broad-scale social cohesion. 

Two types of analyses were undertaken: first to demonstrate how the pigment art 
and engraved art varied across the Sydney region in the five different language areas; 
the second approach looked at engraving sites within a single language area to see 
whether the social context of production affected the stylistic messaging. 


Pigment art versus engravings 

Interpreting an open social context for the rock art in shelter sites involved demon- 
strating that women were present in shelter sites and were likely participants in the 
production of art in this context. In the Great Mackerel Rockshelter, there are two 
artistic phases: the earlier phase has red hand stencils; the later phase has white stencils 
(hands and a range of material objects), white and charcoal drawing, and painting. 
Two phases of occupation were confirmed through excavation: an early phase with 
no shell (dating to 3,670 + 150 BP), overlain by a midden layer dating to the past 
600 years. This recent occupation phase included midden deposit and shell fishhooks, 
which were interpreted as demonstrating the presence of women. 

The white stencil size ranges indicate the presence of a mixed family group both 
in terms of the hand sizes present and the association of these with different items 
of stenciled material culture. Four of the stencil compositions include a baby’s hand 
in direct association with a medium-sized (mother’s?) hand (Plate 8). Another indica- 
tor of women is a composition of stenciled digging sticks. Men are also indicated as 
participants here through a stencil composition of a boomerang held in place by two 
very large, clearly men’s sized hands. While there are problems in defining clear 
gender differences based on hand sizes, men’s hand sizes are clear at the upper end 
of the range (McDonald 1992, 1995; and see Manning 2002; Nelson et al. 2006; 
Snow 2006). The compositions including baby-sized stencils were seen as a good 
indication that women were also involved in art production at this shelter. The fact 
that over 80 percent of the decorated shelters in Sydney also contain occupation 
deposit (i.e., they were living sites) was considered to be a good basis for assuming 
that the art produced in these sites was in an open (domestic) social context. 
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Multivariate analysis (Correspondence Analysis; see Tratebas in Chapter 9 of this 
volume) was used to demonstrate that both Sydney rock art components exhibit 
synchronic stylistic variability according to language areas. The degree of stylistic 
heterogeneity was found to be greater in the pigment art component than in the 
engraving component. The engraved art is (at a statistically significant level) more 
homogeneous than the pigment art, and this was considered a culturally significant 
result. These varying levels of stylistic heterogeneity are seen to reveal different levels 
of transmission of social information. The greater stylistic homogeneity in the 
engraved medium is seen to demonstrate larger-scale group cohesion. The more 
stylistically heterogeneous pigment sites demonstrate localized group identifying 
behavior. And the nature of participants (producers and viewers) in art production 
and social context is important in developing this argument. 


Ridge top versus vertical engraving sites 

While the majority of engraving sites in Sydney are on large, open, horizontal plat- 
forms, engraving sites on vertical boulders and low cliff lines are found around the 
foreshores of Broken Bay and its main estuarine tributaries. These two types of 
engraving sites are very different expressions: partly due to available canvas size, 
but also because of the ways motifs are composed. The open platforms provide the 
canvas for more dispersed arrangements of motifs (Figure 13.4), while the vertical 


Figure 13.4 Open engraving assemblage from an open horizontal platform on the 
plateau, Ku-ring-Gai Chase (part of site, redrawn by Jo McDonald from Aboriginal Heritage 
Information Management System site files). 
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Figure 13.5 Vertical engravings on Cowan and Berowra Creeks (from field tracing by Jo 
McDonald). 


engravings are highly intricate and aesthetic compositions interweaving motifs (Figure 
13.5). I was interested in whether these differences could be explained in terms of 
different stylistic messaging. The ethnohistorical literature indicates that the foreshore 
zone is a highly public one. This zone was the focus for women’s shellfish collecting 
and men’s fishing. Ethnohistorical reports indicate that women beached their canoes 
and ate their catch on shore (e.g., Tench 1793/1961). This was precisely the kind 
of location where stylistic bounding behavior is likely to be demonstrated (Wiessner 
1990). 

An analysis of open, horizontal, ridge-top engravings and vertical, foreshore engrav- 
ings was carried out within a single language area, and while the overall motif choices 
in these locations were the same, stylistic expression was not. Correspondence analysis 
confirmed that the engraving sites located around the foreshores are stylistically more 
heterogeneous than those occurring on the plateaus. This analysis of stylistic variabil- 
ity contextualized by social (engendered) visibility confirmed that style was used here 
to demonstrate different social messages. 


Compositional traits: the basis of narrative 
Analyses undertaken in Sydney have investigated gender at a regional and social scale, 
but we can also look at how women are actually depicted in this art. Were women 
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Table 13.4 Sydney Basin: comparison of broad themes in the engraved and pigment art 
assemblages 


Engraved Pigment 

Motif class No. of No. tof 
Anthropomorphs 798 12.1 1022 12.0 
Terrestrial animals 911 13.7 1442 17.0 
Birds 242 3.7 353 4.2 
Marine animals 1344 20.3 380 4.5 
Material objects 798 12.0 444 5.2 
Tracks 2112 31.9 4366 51.3 
Other 415 6.3 496 5.8 
Total 6620 8503 


%f = percentage frequency. 
Source: McDonald (2008). 


depicted differently in the two Sydney rock art media, especially given the results of 
the stylistic analyses which demonstrate different social contexts of production? 

The two art media in Sydney reveal similar ranges of subject preference with some 
obvious similarities and differences (Table 13.4). In both components, human tracks 
dominate the identifiable motifs. With the shelter art sites, this is because of the 
predominance of hand stencils; in the engraving component, it results from the pre- 
dominance of human tracks (mundoes). Given that stencils are likely to be individual 
or personalized markers (Moore 1977), and that hand stencils place the artist very 
firmly amongst the art, the presence of human tracks in great numbers amongst the 
engravings is an intriguing similarity. Is it a coincidence? The insertion of people into 
both art assemblages does suggest a semiotic implication, although engraved mundoes 
are not in the same representational class as stenciled hands. 

Human figures in the engraved art of Sydney are simple, outlined, generally life- 
sized depictions (1.5—2 m in height) with a static, front-on perspective and few 
internal features (sometimes they have eyes, mouths, and internal body bands at neck 
and waist). Women are generally depicted in this static, simple, outlined form with 
breasts shown extending outward from under the arms. Vulvas are generally shown 
as an ovoid shape inside the body outline, as a smoothed oval depression. The 
pigment human forms are drawn or painted: charcoal, white, or red, in-filled, solid, 
or outlined motifs. A simple figurative schema is again applied, and most humans 
have arms up, and legs down. Details such as eyes, hands, and feet are unusual. Male 
and female sexual characteristics are similar to the engraved forms. 

Most (53 percent) of engraved anthropomorphs are male (Table 13.5). The next 
highest frequency is un-engendered anthropomorphs (i.e., neither genitalia nor 
breasts). Women account for around 10 percent of humans, as do people depicted 
in profile view. Profile people were not specifically differentiated by gender, but most 
are ungendered, with only a few males and females. 

At 29 sites across the region there are 36 engraved culture heroes (Mathews 1904; 
McCarthy 1959; Clegg 1981). This anthropomorphic type differs from ordinary 
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Table 13.5 Sydney Basin: gender information in anthropomorphs from engraved and 
pigment sites 


Engraved Pigment 
Motif class No. Yof No. “of 
Man 422 52.9 239 23.4 
Woman 79 9.9 107 10.5 
Anthropomorph 183 22.9 570 55.8 
Profile anthropomorph 78 9.8 88 8.6 
Culture hero 36 4.5 18 1.8 
798 1022 


%f = percentage frequency. 
Source: derived from McDonald (2008). 


anthropomorphs on the basis of extreme size (mean length is 5.2 m) and their in- 
filled decoration. Some of these motifs are therianthropic (i.e., with animal features 
such as bird and/or snake heads). The two main forms of culture hero are the Dara- 
mulan type and the Biaime type (McDonald 2008:384—-389). Almost half (47 
percent) of these culture heroes are ungendered, while 42 percent are male. One 
culture hero has both male and female characteristics, and there are three female 
culture heroes. 

While the proportion of anthropomorphs generally is very similar in the pigment 
art (see Table 13.4), the proportions of the different genders vary markedly in the 
two media (see Table 13.5). Depictions of women remain fairly constant in the two 
media (ca.10 percent), but the number of males depicted in the pigment art is only 
around half the proportion found in the engraved art. The higher proportion of 
ungendered humans in the pigment art could be attributed to the fact that this 
medium is “less stylistically fettered” (Officer 1992), but the fact that the ratio of 
women remains constant between the two suggests that this simple explanation will 
not suffice. The pigment anthropomorphs clearly depict the different genders, but 
the proportions of these indicate that males are depicted less often in shelter sites 
(see Table 13.5). 

The sites in which women are depicted were investigated and found to offer some 
interesting insights. While women represent roughly 10 percent of the anthropo- 
morphs in the region in both rock art components, they occur at 8 and 9 percent 
(respectively) of the engraved and pigment art sites (Table 13.6). Women occur alone 
in 28 percent of engraved assemblages, but in only 16 percent of the pigment assem- 
blage. They occur in association with men in 40 percent of the engraved sites, but 
only 6 percent of the pigment sites: this ratio is reversed when women are associated 
with ungendered anthropomorphs. Mixed assemblages — men, women, and anthro- 
pomorphs — are more common in pigment sites than they are in engraving sites. 
These relationships may well be demonstrating something about social dynamics, or 
they could be reinforcing the findings made above: that women had greater agency 
in the production of pigment art assemblages. 
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Table 13.6 Sydney Basin: sites at which women motifs are present, showing the presence/ 
absence and association of women, men, and anthropomorphic depictions 


Total Total 
women Woman Woman+ Woman+ woman, man + _ sites with % of 
motifs alone man anthrop. anthrops women total sites 
Engraved 79 16 23 0 18 57 7.9 
Pigment 107 8 3 15 24 50 9.1 


Source: derived from McDonald (2008). 


Figure 13.6 Sydney Basin engravings: examples of men and women shown in association 
(redrawn by Jo McDonald from Aboriginal Heritage Information Management System site 
files). 


It is interesting that the schematic pairing of males and females on engraving sites 
is fairly consistent (Figure 13.6). The five examples shown here (and see Figure 13.4) 
are representative of the 23 sites where men and women are depicted in the same 
assemblage. These consistently (with few exceptions) have a larger male shown in 
association with a slightly shorter female, the pair generally shown overlapping. These 
occasionally suggest a sexual association (cf. the couple in the center joined by a very 
long penis), but not in the explicit way that coitus is shown in the Pilbara. And, 
in Sydney, most often the couples are associated with items of material culture, 
these being variously gender specific (such as women with dilly bags and men with 
boomerangs). The women depicted alone in assemblages, however, are never shown 
in association with material culture: they are usually amongst varied assemblages of 
land or marine animals. There are less obvious trends in the association of women 
depicted in pigment art, but, again, there is a relative absence of men and women 
depicted together (see Table 13.6). The people in this art appear to be grouped in 
a variety of social arrangements, but scenes suggesting physical intimacy are rare. 
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CONCLUSIONS ABOUT ROCK ART IN A GENDERED SOCIAL CONTEXT 


Different Australian style regions demonstrate a variety of schematic approaches to 
the depiction of people. These differences reflect the nature of social networks 
and the social contexts of production. 

On the fertile southeast coast of Australia, the regional dual rock art assemblages 
demonstrate social strategies that promote cohesion at the large-scale and localized 
group identifying behavior. Pictures of women occur in both media and demonstrate 
similar social dynamics. It is suggested (McDonald 1992, 1995) that women were not 
only part of a mixed gender target audience in rock-shelter sites, but that they prob- 
ably participated in the production of this medium. Hand stencil morphology and 
associations and stenciled material culture items indicate that both men and women 
used this art form to record their repertoire in this dual social system. While engraving 
sites may have operated at a ritual level, there is no indication that women were 
excluded from this: women are represented in the engraved art — they appear in asso- 
ciation with men; they also appear with — and as — culture heroes in a number of sites. 

At Murujuga, on the sub tropical coast in the northwestern Australia arid zone, 
we have evidence that the extreme stylistic variability has resulted from an aggregation 
context (McDonald and Veth 2006; and Chapter 6 of this volume). An aggregation 
locale is a “hot-tub” where a range of social interactions would have resulted in a 
variety of messaging behaviors. The extreme diversity of anthropomorphic depictions 
at Murujuga, combined with a focus on social groupings of various kinds (interper- 
sonal, systemic, and ritual), is demonstrated by the human depictions in this rock art. 
We do not know whether men or women produced this rock art, but there is a focus 
on people: their sexual and physiological characteristics and intense social relations. 
These same specific human and interactive interests are mirrored in other Pilbara rock 
art provinces. The relative stylistic homogeneity of the Woodstock/Abydos engrav- 
ings, the production of these compositions in open social contexts, and the relatively 
equal focus on men and women suggest that the messaging content of the rock art 
here served a different purpose. Pictures of people in rock art can tell us myriad things 
about the cultures and the artists that produced them. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter explores how sex, gender, and embodiment are expressed in North Euro- 
pean rock art. Contributions that approach rock art with engendered perspectives are 
described, along with an appraisal of the present state of gendered rock art research. We 
regard rock art as part of the prevailing cosmologies of Stone and Bronze Age societies 
in northern Europe, and investigate how sex and gender are significant components of 
these. 


The great advantage of gender as an analytical tool is that it operates at all levels in 
society, from the structuring of daily life to cosmologies. (Dommasnes 1992:12) 


The history of archaeology is often presented as a golden chain of scientific progress 
where new methods and theories lead to novel perceptions of past and present socie- 
ties (Trigger 1989; Schnapp 1996). Thomsen’s “invention” of the three-period 
system (Graslund 1987; Rowley-Conwy 2007) and the “revolution” of radiocarbon 
dating (Renfrew 1973) are enlightening examples. Gender is different and the reason 
for this is simple. All humans live their lives as engendered beings, and, as a 
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consequence, gender has somehow always permeated archaeological praxis and 
interpretations (cf. Gero and Conkey 1991; Nelson 1997, 2006; Gilchrist 1999; 
Sgrensen 2000; Hays-Gilpin 2008; Joyce 2008). The history of rock art studies is an 
excellent illustration. The oldest known documentation of rock art in northern 
Europe was made by the Norwegian clerk Peder Alfsson in 1627. On a journey 
through Bohuslin, Alfsson documented rock art panels in Askum and Brastad parish. 
At Backa in Brastad, the motifs consisted of boats, animals, a foot, abstract designs, 
and humans (Plate 9). Some humans have swords hanging down from their belts and 
can be interpreted as warriors. The most prominent human motif on the panel, 
however, has breasts and is holding an axe. Quite obviously, this motif is a female. 
Strangely, all researchers since the eighteenth century have noted a rather prominent 
phallus on this motif (Plate 9). From this we learn how sex has always colored and 
engendered interpretations of rock art, from the early antiquarians until the present. 

The very specific approach to gender that departed from the feminist critique of 
the 1960s to the 1980s aimed to deconstruct and contextualize androcentrism in the 
social and humanistic sciences. Among other things, it made an explicit distinction 
between sex and gender. Interestingly, this critique was rooted in a paradigm that 
emerged with the formation of modern philosophy and natural science in the seven- 
teenth century; that is, in the time of Alfsson. In this era, we first find a reassessment 
of the prevailing prejudicial Aristotelian worldview regarding the sexual differences 
between males and females. Descartes, for instance, in his division of body and soul, 
expressed the view that the human soul is devoid of sex. Furthermore, in 1670, Des- 
cartes’ successor, Francois de la Barre de Poulain, concluded that the Aristotelian idea 
of difference in intellectual capacity between woman and man was based on unin- 
formed prejudice (Owesen 2010). While male bias dominated archaeology in general, 
and particular rock art studies, for another three hundred years (e.g., Mandt 1986, 
1987, 2002; Wahlgren 2002; Hays-Gilpin 2004; Goldhahn 2009), the basis for femi- 
nism and for a specific engendered perspective in archaeology is, in fact, built on the 
accomplishments of philosophy and natural sciences at the threshold of modernity. 

Approaches to gender are derived from cultural and time-specific ontologies of sex, 
and therefore our understanding of these issues will always be biased (Nordbladh and 
Yates 1990). “Gender is a universal structuring process, but there are no gender 
universals” (Hays-Gilpin 2008:336). However, today we have the possibility of con- 
ducting a less-biased and more-informed approach to the past than was possible prior 
to feminism because, by its critique, feminism has opened up our gaze to the great 
historic and ethnographic variation in gender systems. We now have access to broader 
perspectives that contribute to a certain number of possible outlines of gender systems. 
In short, the feminist critique has improved our theoretical awareness which makes 
our interpretations better informed and, not least, more explicit. If we reflect on our 
own biased positions (i.e., Harding 1986; Haraway 1988), we may succeed in 
approaching “objectivity” and thus the ideals of the Enlightenment. 

There is not enough space for further reflection on our point of departure here. 
Yet it should be stated that we adhere to the now generally acknowledged doxa that 
the making and use of rock art was performed and staged in ritual contexts (Layton 
2001, 2006; see Fuglestvedt 1999, 2010; Goldhahn 1999, 2007, 2008; Goldhahn 
et al. 2010). Rituals are about communications with non-material powers. Thus, rock 
art compositions relate to specific worldviews. Ways of understanding the world (i.e., 
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cosmologies) are comprised of narratives and explanations of the great issues, such 
as world genesis, life and death, and deeply shared cultural values about how we 
ought to live a righteous life. Our starting point, therefore, is that rock art composi- 
tions in one way or another relate to cosmology. Moreover, our position would be 
that the “real world” is mirrored in the cosmology at a metaphorical level. We also 
believe that cosmological motives are built on the phenomena of real life (Ingold 
2000; Insoll 2004; Bowie 2006). Issues of gender pervade human life, and sexual 
categories are seminal to making sense of the world, of life and its many enigmas. 
Thus sex, sexual potency, and the categorization of sex into gender originates in 
practical living, and therefore must in some way work as symbolic filters for what is 
expressed in rock art. The question we face, then, is not zf we ought to consider 
gender in rock art studies, but rather how this can be done, why, and what outcome our 
analysis and interpretations will give voice to. 

In this chapter, we discuss how sex and gender can be read from rock art, and give 
examples of how this has been approached and advocated in North European rock 
art studies. The main issue we want to explore here is #fand how rock art reflects real 
gender relations in the societies who made the rock art and used this visual phenom- 
enon in their social and cultural reproduction. In the end, paraphrasing Clifford 
Geertz (1973), we will argue that an analysis of gender requires “thicker descriptions” 
of the people and societies that made and used rock art to express themselves and 
their cosmology. 


ROCK ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


Generally speaking, the rock art of northern Europe can be described as a palette 
with many colors. Unfortunately, none of the distinguishable rock art traditions from 
this part of the world is informed by living cultures or historical sources, so this corpus 
of rock art must be studied through formal analysis (e.g., Tagon and Chippindale 
1998; see Lahelma 2008; Goldhahn et al. 2010; Lodgen and Mandt 2010; cf. Fredell 
et al. 2010). The oldest rock art in this part of the world belongs to a mosaic of 
Mesolithic groups who were engaged in hunting, fishing, and gathering. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, big game and migrating animals are the most common motifs: elk, 
reindeer, bear, beluga, halibut, roe deer, killer whale, geese, and so forth. Moreover, 
humans are depicted in specific ritual contexts and sometimes with ritual parapher- 
nalia. The oldest, Early Mesolithic rock art (ca.9,000—7,000 cal BC; see Hesjedal 
1994; Lindqvist 1994; Gjerde 2010) consists of large polished images in northern 
Norway (Gjessing 1932; Hallstr6m 1938). The depictions of animals in this period 
are naturalistic. During the Late Mesolithic period (from about 5,500 to 4,500 cal 
BC), graphic depictions on rock surfaces expand to other areas of northern Europe: 
west and north Norway, Finland, and northwest Russia, the middle and southwest 
Sweden, and the southeast of Norway (Figure 14.1). Unlike the earliest phase of 
polished rock art, pecking or painting was generally used to produce the images 
within these traditions, but grinding, chiseling, drilling, and carving technologies 
have also been documented. 

At first sight, all of the aforementioned areas that were inhabited by diverse groups 
of hunters, fishers, and gatherers show some remarkable similarities in their cultural 
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Figure 14.1 Rock art traditions in northern Europe: light gray area = northern hunter- 
fisher-gatherer rock art traditions; mid-gray areas = southern Bronze Age traditions; dark 
gray area = blended. 


expressions. However, at closer inspection, we find some significant differences in 
subsistence strategies, settlement patterns, burial traditions, and in material culture, 
as represented in rock art; for example, in culture and cosmology. In Finland, the 
rock art has affiliations with the Comb Ware Culture. The rock art consists of paint- 
ings only, and was made and used until the Early Metal Period in the late second 
millennium cal BC (Lahelma 2008). In northwest Russia, mainly engravings have 
been documented, and these traditions belong to the same chronological period 
(Gurina 2005; Gjerde 2010). In central Sweden and in Tr@ndelag in Norway, semi- 
sedentary hunters, fishers, and gatherers produced the rock art. These societies also 
manufactured elaborated slate daggers and artifacts, but as far as we know they did 
not use ceramics (Tilley 1991; Lundberg 1997; Ramqvist 2002; Sognnes 2002). 
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Both paintings and engravings are known from this area. This tradition appears to 
come to an end during the latter part of the second millennium cal Bc. The same 
technologies for making rock art are present in Alta in northern Norway. On the 
basis of shore displacement, there are five distinct phases of rock art production at 
Alta which date from 5,200 to 200 cal BC (Helskog 1987, 1988; Gjerde 2010). In 
southern Norway and Bohuslin in southwest Sweden, both engravings and paintings 
were made and used by the Late Mesolithic Nostvest/Lihult groups (Mikkelsen 
1977, 1986; Nash 2008; Fuglestvedt 2010; Glorstad 2010). After 3,800 cal Bc, there 
is little evidence for hunter and gatherer rock art being made in these areas (cf. Nash 
2008), perhaps as a consequence of the introduction of farming (see Davidson in 
Chapter 4 of this volume). In western Norway, the rock art consists primarily of 
engravings and was made during the Late Mesolithic and throughout the Neolithic 
periods (Ladgen and Mandt 2010). The well-known rock art at Vingen from this 
area was traditionally thought to be Neolithic in age. The suggestion that Vingen 
may extend back to the Mesolithic (Bakka 1973) has recently been confirmed by 
fieldwork and radiocarbon analyses. At Ausevik, situated some 30 km south of Vingen, 
occupation and rock art production extends back to the Late Mesolithic, but the 
major production phase here seems to belong to the Neolithic period (Lodgen 2001, 
2003; Lodgen and Mandt 2010). 

There are few indications that figurative rock art was an integral part of farming 
communities and cultures during the Early and Middle Neolithic in southern Scan- 
dinavia (cf. Burenhult 1999). From the third millennium cal BC, we find evidence 
that cup marks were made as part of burial ceremonies. A handful of examples are 
known which belong to the Battle Axe Culture, Middle Neolithic B, dated to 
2,800-2,350 cal BC. This practice continued throughout the Late Neolithic/Early 
Bronze Age, 2,350-1,700 cal BC. From the Middle and Late Bronze Age, around 
1,700 to 500 cal BC, we witness an emphasis on the making and use of figurative 
rock art in the engraving repertoire. Open-air figurative rock art appears to be a 
coastal phenomenon in this region. Cairns comprise the major burial monument. 
Concentrations of rock art sites are found at intersections where inland communica- 
tion routes and coastal transportation routes met. Not unexpectedly, almost 50 
percent of the figurative motifs depict boats (Table 14.1). In areas with barrows, rock 
art was made on portable slabs and incorporated in burial monuments. Open-air 
panels are few but similar motifs were used on enigmatic bronze artifacts. As with 
rock art from open-air panels, boats were the most commonly depicted motifs (Gold- 
hahn 2007). From Denmark alone, we know of more than 800 boat images made 
on bronze artifacts (Kaul 1998). This is significant as most of these are easy to date 
and can be used for comparative dating (Figure 14.2). In the most elaborate Bronze 
Age rock art regions in northern Europe, northern Bohuslin in Sweden and Mstfold 
in southeast Norway, more than 10,000 engravings of boats have been documented 
(Coles 2005; Vogt 2006; Ling 2008). Human beings, domesticated animals, feet, 
and abstract designs are also common images recorded (Table 14.1). 


SEX 


A basic prerequisite for the study of gender through rock art is that the sex of the 
depicted humans or animals can be identified (Hays-Gilpin 2004). The most common 


Table 14.1 Selected Bronze Age rock art areas showing the relationship between different types of 
rock art imagery 


Area Cup marks Boats Humans Animals Feet Sun/circle Other 
Bornholm 3523 78 3 - 20 26 13 
Southeast Scania 2762 167 51 35 233 60 96 
Tjust 7925 691 10 45 215 114 194 
Ostergotland 5619 1558 275 544 334 204 394 
Vastergéotland 2060 73 7 6 281 51 7 
Uppland 19000 1665 190 185 309 128 612 
Northern Bohuslain 27338 7721 3556 1522 533 610 1795 
Sogn og Fjordane 2484 165 5 4 2 13 21 
Trondelag 2475 517 57 254 561 316 94 
x (99806) 73186 12635 4154 2595 2488 1522 3226 
= % 73.5 12.5 4 2.5 25 1.5 3.0 


Source: after Goldhahn et al. (2010). 
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Figure 14.2 The rock art chronology of boat images in southern Scandinavia during the 
Bronze Age. Left: ships on bronze artifacts (or from burials 1,400-1,300 cal BC); right: 
ships from rock art panels (after Kaul 1998; reproduced with his kind permission). 
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sex indicators in northern Europe are male figures with genitals (Figures 14.3 and 
14.4). Rock engravings from the Alta region depict the male sex by way of small 
and modest hanging penises: a short vertical line between the legs (Figure 14.3A). 
However, given the fact that the female pudenda may be swollen or elongated (Figure 
14.3A), it has been suggested that this alternatively may be a way of depicting women 
(Helskog 1987, 1988; Mandt 1998:212, 2001:297; Engelstad 2001:278). At the 
great rock art complex at Vingen in west Norway, another expression of female sex 
has been identified by Bakka (1973:168). Specific geometric designs are interpreted 
as representing vulvas (Figure 14.3B), an interpretation strengthened by their depic- 
tion within the abdomens of human figures (Mandt 1998, 2001; Engelstad 2001:280; 
Hays-Gilpin 2004:158). Other geometric motifs have also been suggested to repre- 
sent the female sexual organ (Bakka 1973:168; Mandt 1998:212, 2001:298-300). 
Vulva motifs are frequently associated with bodies depicted in a round and curvaceous 
style, with connotations of breasts and pregnancy (Figure 14.3B); in other words, 
depicting a fertile woman. Breasts as a female sex marker are the basis for identifying 
a woman riding a reindeer at the Alta rock art site (Helskog 1988; Engelstad 2001: 
see Figure 14.3C). The association of females and big game is also present in the 
Vingen vulva depictions: showing the hindquarters of female roe deer and female 
humans (e.g., Bakka 1973; Mandt 1998, 2001). 


Figure 14.3 Depiction of engendered human rock art motifs from Alta (A and C), Vingen 
(B), and Bardal (D). Rearranged from Helskog (1988: A and C), Mandt (2001: B), and 
Hallstrom (1938: D; reproduced with the kind permission of K. Helskog and G. Mandt). 
Not to scale. 
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Figure 14.4 Depiction of engendered human rock art motifs from Bohuslin in Sweden 
(after Coles 1994; reproduced with his kind permission). Not to scale. 


This leads inevitably to the fact that animals also are sexed beings and have been 
depicted as such in hunter-fisher-gatherer rock art (e.g., Ramqvist 2002; Fredell 
2003; Lahelma 2008; Gjerde 2010; Goldhahn et al. 2010; Lodgen and Mandt 
2010). Sex-markings of big game animals, reindeer, elk, roe deer, and so forth are 
very frequent. With deer, sex is marked by the absence and presence of antlers. Stags 
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are often beautifully depicted with large and complex antlers. With elk motifs, antlers 
are just one way of depicting sex. Male elks are frequently depicted in seasons during 
which the animals have not grown out their seasonal antlers (i.e., through late winter 
and spring). Elk bulls are also marked by their signature beard and their humped 
back. Reindeer of both sexes carry antlers, but stags are in some cases marked by 
these being additionally large and powerful. 

A majority of humans depicted from the Bronze Age traditions in the south show 
few sexual attributes. Female and male motifs can be distinguished in some cases, 
while elderly people and children are less visible (see Figure 14.4). Females can mainly 
be identified on the basis of hairstyles and clothes (Figure 14.4d), while more obvious 
attributes, such as vulvas and breasts, are seldom shown. Some scholars have viewed 
cup marks placed between the legs of humans as a female sex marker, but as Britta 
Lindgren (1999) has shown, animals and humans with clear phallus are also some- 
times marked in this way. Males are easy to identify by their phallus and the presence 
of attributes such as male weaponry: swords, axes, shields, spears, and so forth (Plate 
9; Figure 14.4b, fh). Based on these criteria, Lasse Bengtsson has identified 441 
males and 29 females from 263 rock art sites in southwestern Sweden (Bengtsson 
1999). This means that about 6.6 percent of the depicted humans are female. The 
same study also showed that 355 anthropomorphic figures could probably be identi- 
fied as male via their associated weaponry, which means that the proportion of 
depicted females drops to 3.6 percent. If we then consider the body of 739 depicted 
humans without clearly marked sex, which during the late 1980s and early 1990s 
were classified as a mysterious “third sex,” the final proportion of women depicted 
is negligible (Table 14.2). 


FROM SEX TO GENDER 


A notable researcher who has challenged androcentrism through her studies of 
Bronze Age rock art is Gro Mandt. For her, the obvious over-representation of males 
— read depicted naked phallus — was just one side of the coin (cf. Table 14.2). Mandt 
has argued that rock art is symbolic, and that the animals, boats, and cup marks 
convey female connotations (cf. Plate 9; Table 14.1). Bronze Age rock art therefore 
expressed a more equal relation between male and female (Mandt 1986, 1987). 
Mandt introduced a more explicit distinction between sex and gender in rock art 
research in northern Europe (Mandt 1986, 1987, 2000, 2001, 2002), a distinction 
maneuvered with sophistication by Ericka Engelstad (2001) in her article “Desire 
and Body Maps: All the Women are Pregnant, All the Men are Virile, but . . .” After 
describing how flagrant male and female genitalia may be regarded as an intelligible 
representation of sex (see Figures 14.3 and 14.4), she shows how human figures 
lacking depictions of specific sex organs have still been attributed male gender. 
Obviously, following a bigoted and illogical cliché-laden notion about “manhood” 
and action, this interpretation occurred on the basis that the figures in question were 
“active.” Engelstad points out how this androcentric bias reproduces notions of 
women as bound to the “private” and “domestic” spheres. However, since very few 
figures are depicted in such domestic situations in the rock art of northern Europe, 
no figures are interpreted as being female. Thus, the categorization of women in rock 
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Table 14.2 Human engravings from 263 
rock sites in northern Bohuslin 


No. % 
Male 44] 28 
Probably male 355 23 
Female 29 2 
Anthropomorphic 739 47 


Total 1564 100 


Source: Bengtsson (1999). 


art is largely based on clear depictions of their (female) sexual attributes — which 
becomes a self-reifying exercise. According to this approach, gendered female motifs 
are generally rare within hunter/fisher/gatherer and Bronze Age rock art in northern 
Europe. The exceptions confirm the rule. 

In most phases of the Alta rock art, ungendered human figures are depicted in 
some kind of activity: hunting, fishing, boat management, or in rituals and ceremonies 
(Helskog 1988, 1999, 2010, 2011). From the simplistic and implicit logic that 
activity equal males, most figures have earlier been attributed a male gender. The 
categories of (male) hunters versus boatmen and (male) shamans are frequently used. 
The phase 3 rock art at Alta, however, is an exception to this. This phase, dated to 
the third millennium cal BC (Gjerde 2010:252), is dominated by “less activity.” There 
is a domination of passive figures with big bellies (Figure 14.3A), “a cultural con- 
struction of the female body, emphasizing biological reproduction and fertility, and 
female potency” (Engelstad 2001:275). Some of these bodies are depicted with a 
male sex organ, a feature Engelstad relates to the well-known phenomenon that 
shamans are engendered partly by their ambiguous sexuality. Yet others of these 
“torso-figures” could represent female shamans. Engelstad (2001) suggests that 
phase 3 in Alta should be understood as a time in which shamanism was given new 
actuality. This shamanism was seen to be a consequence of renewed contacts with 
eastern groups, and was in turn regarded as a cultural historical trajectory that incor- 
porated the hunter and gatherer societies in northernmost Europe to the overall 
circumpolar traditions (see Westerdahl 2010). 

The previously mentioned motif of a female riding a reindeer belongs to this phase 
(Figure 14.3C). This is certainly a female in an “active” pose, but for some unknown 
reason this motif is not discussed by Engelstad (2001). Women riding or the associa- 
tion of females and big game (i.e., reindeer, roe deer) is suggested by Mandt 
(2001:300) to be connected to the European “cervine tradition.” This refers to the 
mythical relation between animal and supernatural being, such as Mother Earth, or, 
more specifically, the myth of the reindeer’s mother (e.g., Pentikaéinen 1996; Kuoljok 
1999). Consequently, this active woman on a reindeer has not informed our under- 
standing of gender in the hunter/fisher/gatherer societies in Alta per se, since her 
activity is explicitly related to cosmology and myth, and not to any gender systems 
of living people. There are, however, alternative interpretations of this motif. Jan 
Magne Gjerde (2010:128) suggests that humans riding on big game could be inter- 
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preted as “shamans,” that is, ritual specialists. With reference to the work of Piers 
Vitebsky (2005), he points out the frequent depictions of people riding big game 
animals, and the notions that riding shamans transformed into flying animals such as 
reindeer (Gjerde 2010), roe deer (Mandt 2001), or an elk (Lahelma 2008). Thus, 
the connection at Vingen of female figures and roe deer, and the riding-reindeer 
woman from Alta, could just as plausibly be understood as the presence of female 
ritual specialists within these societies. 

Mandt’s holistic interpretation of the over-representation of males with a phallus 
during the Bronze Age in the south has been challenged by Timothy Yates (1993) 
who contests her ethnocentric and conspicuous striving for balance and equality 
between males and females in the past. He suggests that the dominance of males 
within this corpus of engravings must be interpreted literally, essentially as a male 
figurative world made by men — for men (see Table 14.2). Moreover, Yates advocates 
that the rare but famous wedding scenes from the Bronze Age should be interpreted 
as homosexual initiation rites where boys became men (Figure 14.4e). Moreover, 
Yates argues that this Bronze Age rock art can be linked to the warrior mentality that 
prevailed over large parts of continental Europe during the Bronze Age (e.g., Har- 
rison 2004; Bevan 2006; Bergerbrant 2007; Harding 2007). Lisbeth Skogstrand 
(2006), David Vogt (2006), and Johan Ling (2008) have recently reached similar 
conclusions, albeit with a quite different theoretical starting point to Yates’s study. 

The strict division of rock art motifs in unambiguous gender categories such as 
“male” and “female” can, of course, be criticized, particularly if we look at Bronze 
Age burial traditions in south Scandinavia. Preserved human bones, costumes, and 
artifacts have shown that specific material culture was used to express engendered 
age categories (Gibbs 1987; Sorensen 2000; Thedéen 2004; Bergerbrant 2007). 
Different weapon sets belonged to chiefs and warriors (Kristiansen 2002). Bronze 
razors seem only to be found in burials with adult males (Kaul 2004; Arcini et al. 
2007, cf. Thedéen 2004). There are clear differences in costumes and _ hairstyles 
between adult (married?) and adolescent (unmarried?) females (Bergerbrant 2007). 
The same goes for the so-called ritual specialists (Kaul 1998, 2004; Levy 1999). The 
latter consisted of both women and men during the Bronze Age, and they are clearly 
marked by their association with personalized costumes, gestures, and specific ritual 
paraphernalia (Goldhahn 2007). Short, evocative skirts characterize adolescent female 
ritual specialists. From preserved contemporary bronze statues, we see that they 
sometimes performed ecstatic and, probably, arousing topless acrobatic stunts during 
rituals and ceremonies. Similar scenes appear to be depicted in the rock art from 
Bohuslan and other areas. Cloaks or caps, hats, and headgear with horns were used 
as attributes for male ritual specialists, and sometimes they also seem to have worn a 
mask that resembled the beak of a bird. All of these attributes are found in real burials, 
as symbolic miniature bronze objects deposited in the landscape, and as rock art 
images from synchronous periods (Figure 14.5). 

These examples clearly show that we have to broaden our categories beyond stere- 
otypic notions of “manly” and “womanly.” Gender is also intimately involved in 
power relations in institutionalized social personas. It is consequently always part of 
social processes (Nelson 1997, 2006; Gilchrist 1999; Sorensen 2000; Joyce 2008). 
In this context, several researchers have followed Yates and viewed rock art through 
the light of different kinds of life cycles or life-course rituals. Of special interest here 
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Figure 14.5 Different media showing related ritual specialists and/or their paraphernalia 
from the Scandinavian Bronze Age: in this case, young adolescent (unmarried?) women. 
Top left: burial of a young girl from @lby in Denmark (after Goldhahn 1999); top right: 
ritual specialists recast as bronze figurines, from Grevensvenge in Denmark (after Goldhahn 
2007); bottom left: open-air rock art from Askum in Bohuslin (after www.hallristning.se); 
and bottom right: a burial slab from Kjyrke-Eide showing a similar skirt as in @lby and 
Grevensvenge (viewed from above) and ritual paraphernalia in the form of a snake, a bronze 
dagger, axes, a sickle, concentric circles or a bronze plate, and so on (after Mandt 1991, 
reproduced with her kind permission). Not to scale. 


are three independent studies of the images of feet conducted by Katty Wahlgren 
(2002) in Ostergotland and Peter Skoglund et al. (2006) in Kronoberg, both in 
Sweden, and Turid Nilsen (2005) in Trondelag, Norway. In these areas, depictions 
of feet come in many forms, with both naked and dressed feet shown (Malmer 1981). 
Based on the premise that these rock art images depict real human feet, these images 
can be used to discern the relative age of their owner. The smallest feet motifs are 
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only 8-9cm long and must resemble the feet of infants (Thedéen 2004; Goldhahn 
et al. 2011). The largest are more than 40cm in length. Most of the feet images fall 
in a range between 15 and 26cm. These analyses all reach the conclusion that most 
of the feet resemble the European standard size 23-37, which statistically belong to 
children, adolescents, or women (Goldhahn 2008). Based on the size of the feet on 
specific panels, we suggest that these interpretations could gain further support by 
analyzing motifs of feet in relation to other associated images and their place within 
the broader landscape. 


FROM SEX AND GENDER TO SEX AND COSMOLOGY 


Too often, different rock art traditions in northern Europe are analyzed from a nor- 
mative cultural historical perspective. Local and regional analysis dominates (e.g., 
Kaul 1998; Goldhahn 2007, 2008; Lahelma 2008; Goldhahn et al. 2010; Lodgen 
and Mandt 2010). What the social and cultural relations are, and the systems lying 
behind similarities between different rock art regions and traditions, are seldom dis- 
cussed (cf. Table 14.1). Some traits are ignored or just mentioned as curiosities 
(Olsson 2008). Examples of the latter include sex scenes and depictions of bestiality, 
also known as zoophilia. To put it simply, there is a contrived silence about the act 
of sex in rock art studies. 

Depictions of sexual intercourse occasionally occur within northern rock art tradi- 
tions. A famous example is the sex scene from Bardal in North-Trondelag in Norway 
(see Figure 14.3D). Almost all other motifs on this enigmatic panel have been dis- 
cussed for over a hundred years now, but this particular scene is seldom included in 
the interpretation (cf. Gjessing 1936; Hallstr6m 1938; Lindqvist 1994; Nash 2008; 
Sognnes 2008). This seems odd, not the least because the scene is very explicit but 
also has a very prominent place on this monumental panel. This silence is telling and 
might be interpreted as a result of the “filters” of Lutheran Puritanism, which obvi- 
ously says more about the context of the interpreters than past life-worlds. The same 
applies for scenes of heterosexual and homosexual intercourse as documented from 
other parts of northern Europe: in Naimforsen (Hallstr6m 1960), Alta (Helskog 
1988:122), Vyg (Gjerde 2010), and Bohuslin (Yates 1993), just to mention some 
of the better-known cases. 

In this context, Barbara Voss and Robert Schmidt have stressed that we should 
focus less on the sexual act itself and instead emphasize the “situation where sexual 
practices or meanings contribute to the construction of personal or group identity” 
(Voss and Schmidt 2000:2). Very few rock art studies in northern Europe can be 
found which have answered their call (cf. Yates 1993). An exception is Gjerde’s 
(2010) recent study on the scenes of the beluga “hunt” at Kanozero, Vyg, and Onega 
in northwest Russia. Building on ethnographical analogies, Gjerde argues that these 
events were very hazardous and dangerous, yet could be very rewarding. The hunt 
took place in the summer or early autumn when the beluga gathered in shallow bays 
to mate or breed. Hundreds of animals have been recorded at these events. A full- 
grown beluga whale weighs from 700 to 1600 kg. A successful campaign could result 
in huge amounts of precious oil and several tons of dried whale meat and provide 
food for a group for almost a whole year. Gjerde argues that the rock art depicting 
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Figure 14.6 Rock art motifs from Jerpin Pudas 3, Vyg in northwest Russia, showing elks, 
a beluga hunt, and sex scenes (tracing by Jan Magne Gjerde, Tromso Museum; reproduced 
with his kind permission). 


a beluga hunt at New Zalavruga in Vyg in Russia was made at the river estuary where 
the actual hunting and killing of this small whale took place. About 60 scenes of 
beluga hunting have been recorded. In some scenes, more than 50 people and a 
handful of boats cooperate in the hunt and they are very realistic in depiction. Several 
encounters between boats and whales can be found where people are thrown into 
the air, which tellingly speaks about the inherent danger. This interpretation is 
strengthened by the fact that beluga bones are found at nearby settlements (Gjerde 
2010:286-321). 

There are several evocative scenes of sexual intercourse found in close proximity 
to these high-risk scenes (Figure 14.6). Gjerde argues that these rock art motifs are 
related. The depicted hunt as well as the spatial distribution of the scenes shows that 
these undertakings were corporate tasks involving several groups of hunter/fisher/ 
gatherers. Moreover, realistic scenes of beluga hunting are found at Onega Lake, 
situated about 300km from where the beluga actually lives in the White Sea. People 
obviously traveled from afar to take part in these rewarding events. Drawing on 
anthropological sources from Canada, Gjerde (2010:162, 424-437) argues that this 
kind of high-risk hunting was ritualized, and that a good outcome was celebrated 
with feasting and sex; joyful days that were commemorated and communicated 
through hammering pictures into the rock. 

Interestingly, sexual acts, or mating, are also depicted among animals. At the 
Noftefoss site close to Oslo in south Norway, two elks seem to be mating. Both 
animals, however, are bulls as they are depicted with their characteristic beards 
(Engelstad 1934). Mating can also be found between female and male elks. At Glosa 
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in Sweden, Lindgren (2002:61), interprets a scene of a male elk approaching an elk 
cow from behind as intercourse, and suggests it somehow expresses the general 
notion of regeneration. 

It is painfully evident that Lutheran Puritanism also has colored discussion of rock 
art depicting acts of bestiality, or zoophilia (e.g., Goldhahn 1999). These types of 
scenes are a global phenomenon. Usually, the act is carried out between men and 
medium-sized herbivores, but depictions are also known showing intercourse between 
males and elephants, giraffes, rhinos, and elks (Bahn 1998:188-189), which clearly 
shows that these motifs are not depicting real events. In northern Europe, scenes of 
zoophilia are known both among hunter, fisher, and gatherer rock art in the north 
as well as among Bronze Age rock art in the south. Among the visual culture of the 
hunter-gatherers, most scenes depict intercourse between humans and elks. Example 
are known at Skirvingen, Abosjén, and Namforsen in Angermanland in Sweden 
(Hallstrom 1960), and in the Finish rock paintings from Tupavuori, Jyrkkaévuori, 
Haukkavuori (Kotojarvi), Vierunvuori, Saraakallio, and Salmenvuori (Lahelma 2008: 
117-118). Similar motifs are also known from northern Norway (Alta) and Vyg in 
Russia (Gjerde 2010). Hans Bolin and Antti Lahelma read these scenes metaphori- 
cally as an intercourse and union between ritual specialists (shamans) and their female 
elk spiritual helpers (Bolin 2000:162—164; Lahelma 2008:129). 

From southern Scandinavia around 20 cases of zoophilia are known, with most of 
them depicting males having intercourse with a horse. Of special interest are two cases 
of zoophilia from the decorated curb from the Sagaholm barrow, dated to the 
fourteenth-twelfth century cal BC (Goldhahn 1999). Both scenes show males in 
intercourse with mares, and it is interesting to note that both animals turn their heads 
back overlooking the act. On slab no. 30, the penis of the male has been reworked 
several times by grinding after the images were pecked, emphasizing the act of inter- 
course itself. The decorated curb stones in the Sagaholm barrow are worth further 
attention. This curb has been constructed out of red sandstone that outcrops about 
30km away. Every side and top of the slabs are shaped by extensive pecking. All slabs 
have also been fashioned so that they conjoin with the next slab in the curb. The 
outcome gives the appearance of a gigantic puzzle. The curb has also been arranged 
so that the slabs slightly lean outwards, like the petals of a flower, suggesting that the 
curb carried connotations of its own. This has been interpreted as a geoglyph resem- 
bling a sun symbol (Goldhahn 1999). The other engravings from Sagaholm, totaling 
46 figures, include horses (31) and ships (9), images that in this part of the world had 
clear cosmological connotations (e.g., Kaul 1998; Goldhahn 1999). It has been 
argued that this particular curb and the associated rock art images were used in cer- 
emonies that were designed to recapture and re-enact the creation myth of the Bronze 
Age in the specific context of the burial ritual (Goldhahn 1999; Kaul 2004; Skoglund 
2010). The scenes of zoophilia from Sagaholm enhance the notion that “bestial” 
scenes should be understood as a vital part of prehistoric cosmological beliefs. 


COSMOLOGIES AND GENDER SYSTEMS 


The fact that Alta rock art contains an exceptionally high number of human 
depictions, compared to other rock art areas of the northern traditions, makes it an 
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excellent case study for reflecting on the role of gender and also on the relationship 
between cosmology and gender systems per se. 

Of all the human figures in Alta, Helskog (1995) reports that 70 percent lack 
indications of sex. An obvious question is whether the hunter/fisher/gatherers of 
the north really were that concerned with expressing sex and gender difference? As 
Helskog (1995:257) states, “what was important was what the spirits did and not 
their sex.” Anyhow, when sex is present it is worthwhile investigating in what kind 
of situation sex seemingly played a role, and furthermore — given that rock art 
expresses cosmology — what place does sex have within the cosmology and related 
enigmas? In other words, how do sex or gender categories match other categorical 
principles of the prehistoric worldview? Does rock art mirror past gender systems of 
real life, wishful thinking, pure or false ideology, or were these just casual narratives, 
art for art’s sake? 

Rock art imagery is often seen to represent “parallel” or inversed worlds compared 
to the worlds of the living (Whitley 2000; Hays-Gilpin 2004). When some of the 
motifs on a panel are depicted upside-down in relation to other motifs, this might 
be symbolic of communication between parallel worlds (e.g., Helskog 1988; Lahelma 
2008). In any case, the general proposition that rock art expresses cosmology is widely 
accepted, including northern European rock art studies. One result of this would be 
that we ought to focus on ifand ow sex and gender is positioned within the cos- 
mological structure expressed in rock art. One panel displaying sex, gender, and the 
opposite world (i.e., cosmology) is the enigmatic Ole Pedersen panel from the earliest 
phase at Alta (Figure 14.7). Generally, this phase contains a low frequency of gen- 


Figure 14.7. Rock art from Ole Pedersen in Alta. Note that in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, rock engravings are sometimes painted to highlight the images to the public. 
While done with the permission of the different national heritage boards, various 
professionals regret this short-sighted behavior and continue to work to change this 
destructive habit (photo: Ingrid Fuglestvedt). 
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dered humans, but, in this panel, it is obvious that the two elk-head sticks depicted 
are carried in a procession by a pair of men. The two sticks are “moored” up with 
the legs of an upside-down elk. Between the elk sticks is a male hunter. 

This panel can be used as a background for reflections on rock art and the expres- 
sion of sex, gender, and cosmology. Mandt (2001) brings attention to female 
symbolism in rock art, and reminds us about the extraordinarily strong position 
assumed by life-giving metaphors among hunter-gatherers and early farmers. In her 
studies on Vingen, Mandt (1998, 2001) proposed that past comprehensions of the 
Vingen landscape were of a woman’s birth canals (narrow and inaccessible fjords) 
and female thighs (steep rocks). This symbolism is naturally embodied by a woman; 
thus, female metaphors are inevitable in specific contexts. As Mandt points out, 
however, this must not necessarily imply that women took part in the rituals of 
making and using the rock art in Vingen. With reference to ethno-archaeological 
studies from Africa (Barndon 1999; Szxtersdal 1996), she points out how pregnancy 
and birth are used in rituals from which women are excluded, much like some Papua 
New Guinean and Australian societies where rituals are viewed as an esoteric “male 
business” (read gender-exclusive rituals). Fredrik Barth, for instance, once asked one 
of his informants among the Baktaman of Papua New Guinea about including women 
in the knowledge of their rituals. His informant replied that if women had this access, 
there would be an unfair balance between women and men. Women are seen to 
incorporate and embody fertility and regeneration, whereas men control the enigmas 
of this power. Thus, if women were to be included in the male business, they would 
be become “almighty” (Barth 2005:58). 

Anyhow, the lesson to be learned from this and other anthropological studies is 
that sometimes rituals exclude members of the opposite sex and of different age 
categories. Following this line of thought, Mandt proposed that specific topographic 
areas at Vingen were used exclusively for female rituals, and others for males, while 
some spaces accommodated both groups (Mandt 1998, 2001). This is another 
example of rock art reflecting culturally mutable gender systems. We have already 
examined how Engelstad expressed the same type of thought and related symbolism 
in rock art to real historical situations and gender relations. In a similar attempt to 
profile “real-life” gender systems, Helskog (1995) analyzed human and animal 
figures with sex markings, as a way of defining their potential as spirits in animal 
guise. Throughout the phases in the Alta rock art, there are significant changes in 
the panels’ “sex balance.” Thus, in the earlier art phases, the number of female elks 
and “sexless” humans is considerably higher, whereas in later phases, this is reversed, 
with reindeer depicted with exaggerated antlers in combination with males. Helskog 
sees this as a strong expression of increasing “maleness,” and interprets this as a 
change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent (kin) systems and increased levels of 
patriarchy. He argues that this change was legitimized through the expression of 
male control in the rock art, which is evident in the increased number of figures 
interpreted as male shamans. An association with domestic reindeer runs in parallel 
with a general development involving control of others, both animals and humans 
(female?). Thus, in the Alta rock art, the non-control and femaleness of the earlier 
phases stand in contrast to the maleness and control of the later phases (Helskog 


1995:258-259). 
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But to what extent does rock art mirror real-life gender systems and historical 
developments therein? Barth’s (1990:65-73) studies of rituals and cosmologies in 
Papua New Guinea did not include rock art. However, his experience and knowledge 
make this a fruitful device for reflecting on the relationship between daily life and 
ritual as a universal principle. Building on Barth’s conclusions in his seminal study, 
we argue that rituals and the values expressed overtly may never be a real or true 
reflection of social praxis and gender relations in a given society or culture. Elements 
in the rituals, however, are built on practices and situations of daily life. As such, they 
are familiar to participants of the ritual. These phenomena may be exaggerated, 
altered, diminished, or transformed in ritual and used as strong symbols of deeper 
and sometimes unknowable meanings. In excluding other gender categories from the 
rituals, different aspects of the cultural value of the societies may therefore be 
enhanced, neglected, or restrained. It follows from this that a ritual may not be a 
real or true reflection of the gender system per se. Rather, it may present a view or 
perspective out of several others of the gender systems that are operating within any 
given context. From Barth’s study of the Baktaman and their neighboring groups on 
Papua New Guinea, it is also worthwhile giving weight to the following observation: 
the specific way in which elements and phenomena of daily life are used and 
re-presented in rituals may vary greatly, both within and between groups that are 
culturally close (Barth 1990). 

To exemplify this point, we can once again turn our attention to southern Bronze 
Age rock art in northern Europe. Here, we seem to witness a similar process as in 
Alta during the second and first millennia cal BC. In the early phase of the rock art, 
humans are more or less depicted as equals, not least in association with very frequent 
boat images. During the later phases of the rock art, we find more articulated differ- 
ence between humans in general and between different armed male warriors in 
particular (Kaul 1998; Fredell 2003; Skogstrand 2006; Vogt 2006; Ling 2008). Male 
and female relations shown in the rock art seem to follow the pattern identified by 
Helskog at Alta. If we raise our head from the rock art panels and include data from 
other lines of material evidence, such as settlement patterns, material culture, burials, 
and ritual deposits, this picture starts to change. It is a well-known fact that material 
culture attributed to females, real humans as well as female deities, increased during 
the same period, not least within ritual deposits of bronze artifacts (e.g., Larsson 
1986; Jensen 1995; Myhre 2004; Thedéen 2004). What we may be witnessing here 
is the complexity of different ritual media transforming over time and become more 
explicitly engendered. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions from this discussion are clear. If you are a researcher who wants to 
discuss gender relations through rock art, you have to incorporate other contemporary 
material culture in your analysis. To exclude the complementary corpus of material 
culture, such as burials, figurines, ritual deposits, costumes, and so on from the study 
is to risk missing the cultural context of the production of the art. Gender studies 
cry out for a more profound analysis of past and present societies (e.g., Geertz 1973; 
see Spector 1993 and Sundstrom 2004 for good examples). An analysis of ritualized 
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and engendered rock art will not automatically produce a “real picture” of the gender 
relations in a society (cf. Mandt 1986, 1987; Yates 1993). Many other forms may 
be found that were articulated in other media and in other fields of expression and 
technological organization of society (such as settlements, votive deposits, burial 
traditions, and so forth). We just have to dare to look for them. Thus, we argue that 
it is now high time to shift our perspective from a critique of the androcentrism in 
rock art studies toward a “thicker description” of past and present societies. Our goal 
must be to understand the intricate relationship between “art,” ritual, and cosmology, 
and how these phenomena relate to a wider set of archaeological data. Some of the 
patterns that emerge from such comparisons may be auxiliary to the patterns expressed 
through rock art media, while other juxtapositions may present contested pictures. 
The truth, if it exists, rests in the broader relationship between different patterns, 
material media, and ritual fields because gender is about power relations and social 
processes. 

Consequently, we have to discuss how these relations and processes are reflected 
and expressed in different media and contexts to reach a deeper understanding of 
past cultures. Rock art imagery can inform us about gender relations in the past, but 
is unlikely to tell the whole picture of what it meant, and what it means, to be human. 
There is more to that picture than meets the eye. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter evaluates how hermeneutics can contribute to the search for the meaning 
of Pleistocene rock art images. First, we review prevailing twentieth-century approaches 
to rock art, identifying a number of problems related to the lack of reflexivity of these 
paradigms. Second, we examine how hermeneutics can provide scholars of rock art with 
a critical framework to approach the problem of interpretation. Finally, we provide some 
concrete examples of how hermeneutical theory can inform scholarly inquiry on the 
meaning of rock art. 


Since the recognition of Pleistocene art at the end of the nineteenth century, rock 
art has inspired a considerable number of theories about its meaning. Images and 
visual representations executed on rock walls have led to a wide range of interpreta- 
tions, including “mindless” decorations serving no ostensibly practical purpose 
(Halverson 1987), components of sympathetic magic rituals designed to guarantee 
success in the hunt (Reinach 1912; Bégouén 1929; Breuil 1949), mythograms 
reproducing a male-female binary structural principle (Laming-Emperaire 1962; 
Leroi-Gourhan 1968, 1993), metaphoric expressions of a trance state (Clottes and 
Lewis-Williams 1998; Lewis-Williams 2002), initial developments of symbolism 
and language (Davidson 1996), and systems of information as part of ritual 
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communications (Wobst 1977; Conkey 1978, 1984, 1985). Without doubt, these and 
other interpretations have enlivened archaeologists’ perspectives concerning the meaning 
of an extremely diverse set of images that, according to a long-established convention, 
are designated with the label “rock art.” However, in contrast with the extensive 
number of theories proposing different understandings of Pleistocene rock art, there 
has been a relatively little scholarship about what understanding rock art means. 

In short, there is arguably a lack of analysis that aims to determine the conditions 
in which interpretations of rock art take place. How do we understand rock art? Why 
and how do we produce certain interpretations of rock images rather than others? 
What are the conditions of our knowledge and how far can we go in our interpreta- 
tions of rock paintings and engravings? Should we completely renounce the “noble 
dream” of objectivity? Should we simply concede the primacy of our subjectivity in 
our “understandings” of rock art? 

To explore these questions, we review in the first section of this chapter how rock 
art theorists have posed the problem of understanding. As we will demonstrate, most 
twentieth-century accounts (including art-as-magic theories and structuralism) shared 
a lack of reflexivity concerning the conditions within which the understanding of 
Pleistocene images takes place. This situation began to change in the 1980s, when a 
new generation of specialists became interested in the biases influencing contempo- 
rary interpretations of rock art. In this context, our main objective is to explore how 
philosophical hermeneutics can contribute to this reflexive turn. To begin, we provide 
in the second section of this chapter a brief overview of “philosophical hermeneutics,” 
a version of hermeneutics proposed by German philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer. 
According to Gadamer, all understanding is necessarily prejudiced by the tradition 
in which it takes place, by the present from which it emerges, and by the language in 
which it occurs. For this reason, he argues that “the important thing is to be aware 
of one’s own bias” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:271). This self-understanding makes it 
possible to distinguish between the interpreter’s own historical horizon and that of 
the text. In so doing, “the text can present itself in all its otherness and thus asserts 
its own truth against one’s own fore-meaning” (2006[1960]:271). While herme- 
neutics cannot provide rock art specialists with concrete norms within which to 
interpret Pleistocene images, it can assist scholars in clarifying the conditions under 
which their interpretations have evolved and been conditioned. With this task in 
mind, we explore in the final section of this chapter some of the ways in which 
hermeneutics can inform current research on the meanings of rock art. In particular, 
we provide some examples of how hermeneutical theory can inform scholarly inquiry 
on the meaning of rock art. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNDERSTANDING IN PLEISTOCENE ART STUDIES 


Before examining hermeneutics in detail, in this section we explore how the problem 
of understanding has traditionally been posed in rock art studies. In other words, we 
focus on how rock art specialists have reflected on their interpretations and, in par- 
ticular, on the circumstances and conditions within which these interpretations have 
been produced. In this context, it is important to remember that it is possible to 
propose a theory about the meaning of rock art without reflecting on the problem 
of understanding. This is exactly what happened during the larger part of the twen- 
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tieth century, when scholars suggested different accounts regarding Pleistocene art 
without questioning what such understandings meant. A paradigmatic example of 
this situation is “art and magic,” a theory sketched by Salomon Reinach in an article 
first published in 1903. This theory suggested that cave art “was the expression of a 
religion, rude enough but intensely earnest — a religion built up of magic ceremonies 
and looking to a single end, the daily bread of its votaries” (Reinach 1912:135-136). 
The “art and magic” hypothesis was adopted by several leading archaeologists in the 
first half of the twentieth century, including Henri Bégouén (1929) and Henri Breuil 
(1949). 

By the 1960s, this ethnographically based interpretative framework was replaced 
by structuralism, a theory that interpreted cave paintings as symbols reproducing an 
underlying structure or mythogram. The main proponents of this approach were Max 
Raphaél, Annete Laming-Emperaire, and, especially, André Leroi-Gourhan. In his 
magnum opus, Préhistoire de Vart occidental (1965, English trans. 1968), Leroi- 
Gourhan suggested that, far from being randomly placed on the walls of the caves, 
Pleistocene paintings were highly structured systems. In particular, he proposed that 
“the male human figures, the horses, the ibexes and the stags form a group distinct 
from that of female human figures, the bison, the oxen and the mammoths” (Leroi- 
Gourhan 1968:113). Leroi-Gourhan argued that the fundamental principle govern- 
ing the relationship between these two groups was that of the pairing (principe de 
couplage) of male/female representations. He concluded by asserting that Pleistocene 
cave art reproduced “a system polished in the course of time — not unlike the older 
religions of our world, wherein there are male and female divinities whose actions do 
not overtly allude to sexual reproduction, but whose male and female qualities are 
indispensably complementary” (1968:118). Concerning the question of interpreta- 
tion itself, Leroi-Gourhan did not explicitly pose the problem of understanding. 
While he was certainly aware that “modern iconographic principles were of no help 
in grasping the system according to which figures are organized in the caves” 
(1968:149), his work did not attempt to position structuralism within its historical 
context. In short, he rarely reflected upon the assumptions and preconceptions 
involved in his interpretative framework. 

This arguable lack of reflexivity remained unchallenged until the beginning of the 
1980s, when a new generation of archaeologists began to question traditional inter- 
pretations, and previous research on Pleistocene art was considered to be “clearly 
presentist” (Conkey 1984:258). In the case of sympathetic-hunting-magic theory, it 
was argued that the source of “presentism” was the late nineteenth-century idea that 
Pleistocene groups were at the same stage of cultural development as “modern primi- 
tive” people and, therefore, that their artwork had similar meanings. This analogy 
was considered misguided (Lewis-Williams 1982:430). Similarly, structuralists like 
Leroi-Gourhan and Laming-Emperaire were criticized for “assuming some modern 
thinking on the part of the artists” (Conkey 1984:259). Moreover, both hunting- 
magic theories and structuralism were viewed as “monolithic interpretative accounts” 
seeking to explain a vast number of representations and contexts by appealing to a 
single theory. Yet, it was argued that there could be no single meaning accorded to 
the thousands of images comprising Pleistocene art, but more realistically a diversity 
of meanings depending on the context (Conkey 1987:414-415). 

As a result of this reflexive turn, the past 25 years have witnessed a considerable 
increase in works dealing, in a way or another, with the interpretative process. Here, 
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we distinguish a number of ways in which the “problem of understanding” 
has recently been posed in rock art studies. First, during recent decades, some 
archaeologists have critically examined the language deployed in Paleolithic art 
studies. For example, the use of the concept of “art” to define images and representa- 
tions produced by Pleistocene groups has been put into question (e.g., Conkey 
1987:413, 1997:174; White 1992: 538, 1997:93, 2003:20; Soffer and Conkey 
1997:2-3; Tomaskova 1997:268-269; Nowell 2006:244). Similarly, categories such 
as “Paleolithic art” (Soffer and Conkey 1997; Nowell 2006), “mobiliary art” (Moro 
Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2004), and “rock-art” (Chippindale and Tagon 1998, 
2006) have been discussed in different and critical ways. In short, these authors have 
concluded that contemporary interpretations of rock art are linguistically determined. 
Second, a “historicization” of rock art studies has taken place, whereby most rock 
art specialists have become aware that their discipline, like any other intellectual activ- 
ity, is historically constituted. This process explains the current interest in determining 
the historical biases that have conditioned the interpretation of Pleistocene visual 
cultures (see, e.g., Bahn and Vertut 1988; Tomaskova 1997; White 2002, 2003, 
2006; Coye 2006; Moro Abadia 2006). Finally, current interest in the sociopolitics 
of the past has encouraged archaeologists to explore the “articulation between 
archaeological undertakings and the social conditions in which they are achieved” 
(Gero 1985:342). In this context, specialists in Pleistocene art have become increas- 
ingly interested in determining the social preconceptions that have conditioned the 
interpretation of Pleistocene artworks, including the constitutive role of modern 
subjectivity in the conceptualization of cave paintings (Ucko 1987, 1992; Russell 
1993; Conkey 1997). 

While these examples demonstrate that there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of interpretative critiques, we argue that there is still a lack of explicit 
reflection on the conditions that afford Pleistocene rock images to have one meaning 
over another. For this reason, in the following sections we explore philosophical 
hermeneutics and expand on a theoretical framework explicitly concerned with the 
question of understanding. 


PHILOSOPHICAL HERMENEUTICS: AN INTRODUCTION 


Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900-2002) was the main figure in the development of 
philosophical hermeneutics. Professor of Philosophy at the universities of Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, Gadamer presented his main ideas in Truth and Method (first published 
in 1960), a book considered among the most important texts in twentieth-century 
philosophy. In the preface to this book, Gadamer clearly states that his primary aim 
was to determine the conditions in which understanding takes place. In other words, 
his purpose was not offering a general theory of interpretation, but “to discover what 
is common to all modes of understanding” (Gadamer 2006[ 1960 ]:xxvii). 
Gadamer’s starting point is a critique of the objectivism that had governed research 
in human sciences since the nineteenth century. He argues that “objectivism is an 
illusion” (Gadamer 1963:145) that has its origins in what he calls “the discrediting 
of prejudice by Enlightenment.” In fact, it was during the eighteenth century that 
German and French philosophers established the primacy of reason and defined 
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rational understanding as being without prejudice. This ideal of knowledge was 
adopted by the experimental and the human sciences during the nineteenth century. 
Gadamer suggests that this concept of method is not appropriate for the human 
sciences because “all understanding inevitably involves some prejudice” (Gadamer 
2006[1960]:272). For instance, “we are always situated within traditions, and this is 
no objectifying process . . . it is always part of us” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:283). In 
other words, tradition defines appropriate and inappropriate ways of thinking, the 
themes to be investigated, and the legitimate methods which can be used. Further- 
more, interpretations are equally determined by the present from which they emerge. 
The “conditionedness of all knowledge by the historical and social powers that move 
the present” (Gadamer 1954:29) explains, for instance, the precarious situation of 
scientific research in Western societies, where “pressure from the interest of the 
economy and society weighs heavily upon science” (Gadamer 1954:30). Finally, all 
understanding is mediated by language because “language is the universal medium 
in which understanding occurs” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:390). This proposal implies 
that our experience of the world is pre-formed by language and, therefore, that our 
interpretations are necessarily imprisoned within our words and concepts. Given the 
fundamental priority of language, Gadamer argues that it is impossible to try to escape 
from one’s own conceptual frameworks (Gadamer 2006[1960]:398). 

Interpretations are prejudiced not only by the tradition in which they stand, the 
present from which they emerge, and the language in which they occur, but also by 
the way in which understanding works or by the “fore-structure of understanding” 
(Gadamer 2006[1960]:268). This modus operandz is also referred to as “the herme- 
neutical circle” or the “circular structure of understanding.” Following Heidegger, 
Gadamer argues that “a person who is trying to understand a text is always project- 
ing. He projects a meaning for the text as a whole as soon as some initial meaning 
emerges in the text. The initial meaning emerges only because he is reading the text 
with particular expectationsin regard toa certain meaning” (Gadamer 2006[ 1960 ]:269). 
In other words, understanding always begins with prior conceptions or “projections 
of meaning” which are revised and replaced by interpretations borne out by the object 
of interpretation itself. 

The fact that human interpretations are necessarily prejudiced, whether or not “we 
are conscious of these [assumptions] or are so arrogant as to think we can begin 
without presupposition” (Palmer 2001:45), does not mean that we have to uncriti- 
cally accept the tyranny of our preconceptions. On the contrary, the task of under- 
standing involves discriminating between legitimate prejudices (i.e., prejudices that 
are confirmed by the object of interpretation itself) and non-genuine prejudices (i.e., 
beliefs without basis that, when confronting the object of interpretation, are dis- 
carded). In the case of historical sciences, when the interpreter discriminates between 
legitimate and non-legitimate prejudices, he/she also distinguishes between two 
horizons: the present and the past. According to Gadamer, all understanding occurs 
in “the hermeneutical situation”; that is, the situation in which the interpreter finds 
himself/herself with regards to the text that he/she is trying to understand. This 
situation involves a tension between the interpreter’s historical horizon (the horizon 
of the present) and that of the text (the horizon of the past) or, in other words, 
between what is familiar to the interpreter’s viewpoint and what is strange or clearly 
different. For this reason, genuine historical understanding begins by elaborating the 
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interpreter’s historical horizon, i.e. by discriminating what belongs to “him/her” and 
what belongs to the “text.” In order to define his/her position, the interpreter must 
be aware of his/her pre-opinions and prejudices. These preconceptions “constitute 
the horizon of a particular present, for they represent that beyond which it is impos- 
sible to see” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:304-305). Only when this horizon has been 
understood can the interpreter start “transposing himself/herself” into the past. 

Nevertheless, the horizon of the present is constantly changing and “is continually 
in the process of being formed because we are continually having to test all our 
prejudices” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:305). In fact, Gadamer argues that horizons are 
always dynamic; they are “something into which we move and that moves with us” 
(Gadamer 2006[1960]:305). This dynamism explains, for instance, why history is 
always written anew, because the horizon of the present is never the same. Once the 
interpreter has understood their position, he/she can try to understand the past in 
a process that Gadamer calls “fusion of horizons” (Horizontverschemlzung). This 
fusion involves the formation of a new context of meaning in which the interpreter 
is able to integrate what is otherwise foreign. In this sense, the new horizon is neither 
that of the present nor that of the past, but it is a new space defined by the agree- 
ment between the present and the past. It is this agreement that constitutes genuine 
understanding. Furthermore, this agreement can only be reached through the medium 
of language. This is why Gadamer expounds that “all interpretation takes place in 
the medium of a language” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:390). 


UNDERSTANDING PLEISTOCENE ROCK ART: AN HERMENEUTICS 
OF MEANING 


Hermeneutics has inspired archaeologists in several very productive ways (e.g., Shanks 
and Tilley 1987; Hodder 1991; Johnsen and Olsen 1992; Shanks and Hodder 1995; 
Olsen 2006). Nevertheless, this theory has only rarely attracted specialists in rock art 
(Tilley 1991). For this reason, we would like to investigate some of the ways in which 
Gadamer’s theory can orient research on the meaning of Pleistocene images. To do 
so, we first emphasize possible applications of this theory to the analysis of Pleistocene 
rock art. In this context, we explore how Gadamer’s idea of “horizon” can serve to 
distinguish between our own historical sphere and that of rock images. Second, we 
provide a concrete instance of how hermeneutics can revise our way of understanding 
Pleistocene art. In particular, we use a hermeneutical approach to demonstrate the 
high impact of the “modern system of art” on the analysis of Pleistocene images. 


Hermeneutics and Pleistocene rock art 

The starting point of our hermeneutical approach to Pleistocene rock art is Gadamer’s 
concept of “horizon.” According to Gadamer, hermeneutics’ main task is to elaborate 
the “hermeneutical situation,” that is, to distinguish the prejudices composing 
modern interpretations from those traits defining the horizon of the text. In this 
sense, we seek first to offer a systematic analysis of the ways in which interpretations 
of rock art are prejudiced. This analysis will serve to delineate the present’s historical 
horizon and, therefore, to determine why certain theories about the meaning of 
Pleistocene representations are proposed. However, these interpretations are condi- 
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tioned not only by modern prejudices but they are also constrained by the past; that 
is, by the objective reality of rock art images. For this reason, we seek, second, to 
define the “horizons” of the past in which rock images were produced. In short, by 
establishing the hermeneutical distinction between past and present “horizons” of 
meaning, we seek to determine the factors influencing interpretations and explore 
the conditions for genuine understanding. 

The primary way to define one’s hermeneutical situation and the horizon in which 
it is embedded is to determine the ways in which interpretations of rock images are 
prejudiced. In this sense, specialists in Pleistocene art have progressed well in recent 
years. To begin with, they have insisted upon what Gadamer calls the “linguisticality 
of understanding” (Gadamer 2006[1960]:391). For instance, rock art experts have 
rightly suggested that “the category ‘art’ is an historically contingent concept . . . that 
involves very specific conceptual and definitional transformations” (Conkey 1997:174). 
Furthermore, they have pointed out a number of problems associated with the term 
“art,” including those of anachronism, reductionism, aestheticism, and ethnocentrism 
(Moro Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2008:530). Given the problematic character 
of the concept of “art,” archaeologists have proposed to replace this word with new 
notions, such as “material representations” (White 1997:93) and “visual and material 
imagery,” which, “while not completely neutral . . . at least sidestep the assumption 
of the works as ‘representational art’” (Conkey 1987:413). While these terminologi- 
cal discussions have produced important disciplinary benefits, it is important to keep 
in mind that, as interpreters, we are always constrained by the language of our time. 

Moreover, rock art specialists have also examined some of the numerous biases 
conditioning interpretations of Pleistocene images, including gender and ethnocen- 
tric prejudices (e.g., Conkey 1997; White 2003). In this context, it is often assumed 
that such research on the sociopolitics of the past can help to mitigate prejudices 
influencing interpretations. However, we need to remember that understanding is 
always prejudiced and, therefore, that preconceived notions are inevitable. For this 
reason, research on the social, political, and cultural preconceptions should not aspire 
to eliminate these biases, but to discriminate between legitimate prejudices (i.e., 
prejudices that contribute to a better understanding of rock images) and non- 
legitimate prejudices (i.e., assumptions that lead to misunderstandings concerning 
the meaning of Pleistocene representations). 

We turn to a couple of instances to illustrate this last point. By way of example, 
Conkey (1997) demonstrates that Western interpretations of Paleolithic art have been 
dominated by gender prejudices that have encouraged, among other assumptions, 
the idea that Paleolithic artists were always males. This has clearly been debunked in 
the discovery of bas-relief bison with tangible evidence of women (and children) 
in attendance and likely implicated in their production (see Bégouén et al. in Chapter 
21 of this volume). The presupposition of male-only art production across numerous 
millennia is an example of an unproductive prejudice that can only hinder understand- 
ing. On the other hand, Leroi-Gourhan (1968) suggested that cave images were not 
randomly placed on the cave walls but were, instead, situated in specific places and 
related to each other. While the meaning of this order is far from clear, it seems that 
Leroi-Gourhan was accurate in proposing that the distribution of images in the cave 
was not random and were planned to some schema. In this sense, Leroi-Gourhan’s 
hypothesis can be considered a legitimate preconception. In short, hermeneutics’ aim 
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is not to overcome the prejudices governing our research, but to discriminate between 
legitimate and non-legitimate prejudices. 

Modern interpretations are not only restricted by their sociohistorical sphere, they 
are also constrained by the objective reality of rock images. For this reason, any 
hermeneutic approach to rock art needs to deal with the “horizons of the past” in 
which these images were produced. The main question is: how can such horizons be 
defined if we are inevitably conditioned by the present? Gadamer would likely respond 
that while we can never transcend the limits imposed by our own experience, we can 
delineate the “horizon of the past” by determining which of our prejudices are “con- 
firmed by the things themselves”; that is, which of our prejudgments seem to be 
corroborated by the artworks themselves. Some examples from European Paleolithic 
rock art can illustrate this very point. For instance, in the case of figurative images, 
it seems that (a) there is a paucity of human representations, and (b) most of the 
subjects represented on the walls of European caves are animals. This distribution 
appears to corroborate the assumption that Pleistocene cave art is an “animalistic 
art”; that is, a mode of representation in which animals, for whatever reason, play an 
essential and possibly critical role. 

Concerning the selectivity of animal species, Leroi-Gourhan (1968) suggested 
minimal variations in subjects represented during the Paleolithic. In particular, he 
proposed that the most depicted animals were herbivores, with horses (24 percent), 
bisons (15 percent), ibex (7 percent), reindeer (6.5 percent), and deer (4.5 percent) 
constituting over half (57 percent) of all depicted subjects. This debatable prejudice 
can, however, be meaningfully challenged in light of more detailed and subsequent 
research. In particular, there are important thematic differences between the art of 
the Early Upper Paleolithic and that of the Later Upper Paleolithic. Similarly, signifi- 
cant divergences exist depending on the geographical area chosen as the analytical 
unit. For instance, in the north of Spain, there is a tendency to mainly represent hinds 
during certain phases of the Upper Paleolithic, while, at the same time, bison is the 
most represented animal in the Pyrenees. As these examples demonstrate, herme- 
neutics cannot reveal any definitive truths about Pleistocene artworks. Quite the 
opposite: the main way in which this theory can contribute to the interpretative 
debate is by bringing into light the source and the sense of some of the biases orient- 
ing Pleistocene art studies. While this does not mean that we can avoid the fact that 
our understanding of rock art is prejudiced, this kind of analysis enables rock art 
specialists to better understand the social mechanisms that orient their scientific 
practice. This is, precisely, the main objective of the hermeneutical analysis: to make 
rock art specialists fully aware of the prejudices governing their own interpretations. 
The following example can illustrate this point. 


Applying hermeneutics: the impact of the modern system of art 

on the interpretation of Pleistocene rock art 

To illustrate the ways in which hermeneutics can guide the interpretation of rock art 
images, we ask the reader to consider these two different ways of classifying rock 
images. According to a certain French encyclopedia, the animals represented in Pleis- 
tocene art can be divided into: (a) impossible to identify, (b) felines hunting rhinoc- 
eros, (c) humans with an animal body, (e) untamed beasts, and (f) all animals 
excluded from the present classification. Another contribution is: “Pleistocene 
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art... is usually classified by twentieth-century writers in two categories, those of 
mural art and of portable miniature pieces found in actual habitation sites; the second 
being a category described in French as “art mobilier.” These two different ways of 
classifying Pleistocene art can serve to illustrate a fundamental hermeneutical problem. 
The first classification, inspired by a famous Borges short story, surely engenders a 
sense of astonishment among the readers. What renders this taxonomy of Pleistocene 
artworks so strange? The answer is related to the fact that such a classification is 
incongruous or unreasonable with reference to the Western tradition of thought. The 
transgression lies in the act of putting together a number of things that, according 
to our accepted standards, cannot be logically connected. This strangeness clearly 
contrasts with the feeling of familiarity associated with the second classification, pro- 
posed by Ann Sieveking in The Cave Artists (1979:7-8). In this case, the distinction 
between mural and portable art fits well with our beliefs about Pleistocene art. This 
example reminds us that we think in the framework of a long-established historical 
tradition that shapes the questions that can be asked and those that are excluded. 

From the point of view of hermeneutics, the existence of a tradition restricting the 
scope of the study of Pleistocene artworks poses a fundamental problem: what are 
the main Western ways of thinking about Pleistocene art? To answer this question, 
during the past several years we have examined a considerable number of publications 
dealing with the classification of Pleistocene art. Despite the obvious fact that there 
are many possible arrangements, this work reveals that archaeologists have recurrently 
classified Pleistocene artwork into two main categories: “rock art” (often subdivided 
into “cave art” and “open-air rock art”) and “mobiliary art” (or “portable art”). The 
former refers to engravings, bas-reliefs, and paintings on the wall of the caves and 
open-air surfaces, and the latter to Paleolithic works of art that are of a certain size 
and “portable.” The title of this volume, A Companion to Rock Art, is a good example 
of the importance of the “rock art/portable art” dichotomy. 

The next essential question is related to the origins of this categorization: where 
does the “rock art/portable art” division come from? We have argued elsewhere that 
this distinction is based on the projection of the modern categories used to depict 
“arts” and “crafts” onto prehistoric images (Moro Abadia 2006). In order to under- 
stand this process, it is important to bear in mind that “in the eighteenth 
century ... the concept of art was split apart generating the new category fine 
arts . . . as opposed to crafts and popular arts” (Shiner 2001:5). It was at this time 
that the traditional idea of “art” became separated into the categories of the “fine 
arts” or beaux-arts (which included poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and architec- 
ture) in opposition to “crafts” (pottery, jewelry, embroidery). While the former was 
associated with aesthetics, “cerebral art,” sensibility, geniality, inspiration, and non- 
utility, the latter was used to define craftworks requiring skills and rules, and made 
for simple entertainment. The interesting point is that during the period 1860-1900, 
archaeologists proposed a classification of Paleolithic art that was largely based on 
the projection of the distinction between “fine art” and “crafts” into prehistoric times 
and onto material objects. Between 1860 and 1900, the first discoveries of portable 
art were defined through a set of values and ideas generally used to depict “craft” 
or “popular arts”: they were considered as “non-reflexive art,” “ornamental art,” 
“bodily art,” “decorative art,” and a “simple pastime.” Second, when the authenticity 
of Altamira was accepted at the turn of the century, cave art was defined through a 
set of categories generally associated with “fine art”: “style,” “creativity,” “original- 
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ity,” “creation.” In short, during the first years of the twentieth century the distinc- 
tion between “cave art” and “portable art” was established. This division referred 
both to an objective conceptualization of artwork and to the projection of modern 
ideas of “fine art” and “crafts” into the Pleistocene. 

The main effect provoked by the establishment of the “cave art/portable art” 
dichotomy was that mobiliary items were largely underestimated during the period 
1900-1970. In fact, the grand explanatory schemes dominant at that time (hunting- 
magic and structuralism) barely accounted for “portable art” (Nowell 2006:245). In 
this context, while “cave art” was considered as evidence of hunting-magic rituals, 
aesthetic feelings, and sexual symbolism, “mobiliary art” was restricted to ornamental 
purposes, decorative functions, and manual skills. This explains, for instance, why the 
Altamira and Lascaux paintings were considered “the Sistine Chapel of Prehistory” 
and “the birth of art,” whereas Upper Paleolithic portable art was “often ignored” 
(White 1992:538), “always secondary” (Clottes 1990:5), or “haughtily disregarded” 
(Vialou 1998:269). 

This situation has changed during the past 30 years when archaeologists have 
begun to pay more attention to mobiliary artworks. This shift in the valorization of 
Pleistocene portable pieces is, up to a point, the consequence of recent developments 
on the “modern system of art.” In particular, this change is related to the upthrust 
of “crafts” which occurred during the 1960s and the 1970s. As many authors have 
pointed out, the revalorization of crafts at that time was the result of a twofold 
assimilation of craft media into fine art. On the one hand, some renowned artists 
began to use craft materials and, on the other, these years saw the emergence of the 
second Arts and Craft movement and the progressive replacement of the painter or 
sculptor by the artist-craftsman. Moreover, there was another reason for the revival 
of crafts in the 1970s. This was the emergence of feminism. In fact, it was at that 
time that feminists began to demand the status of “art” for a number of activities 
(such as knitting and embroidery) which were traditionally associated with females. 
As a result of these developments, Pleistocene portable artworks are today increasingly 
considered among the most important media through which prehistoric societies 
stored and transmitted information, expressed their affiliations, and indicated their 
identity. The considerable increase in published works on “personal ornaments” is a 
good example of this current revalorization of Pleistocene mobiliary items (see Moro 
Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2010). 

As this example emphasizes, our understanding of Pleistocene rock art is condi- 
tioned by the cultural tradition in which it takes place. In particular, it is the 
constitution and later development of “the modern system of art” that explains 
the different ways of understanding Pleistocene art of the past century. However, the 
influence of the high art/craft dichotomy is not so evident. For this reason, it is 
necessary to adopt a hermeneutically oriented approach to bring to light a number 
of biases that, otherwise, would remain hidden. 


SOME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


This chapter has explored some of the ways in which Gadamer’s philosophical herme- 
neutics can contribute to the search for the meaning of Pleistocene rock art. We 
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would like to conclude with some final remarks about the /imits of this approach. 
These comments are important to avoid misunderstandings concerning what herme- 
neutics can and cannot offer to Pleistocene art specialists. To begin with, hermeneutics 
does not aspire to establish a set of rules that can be mechanically applied to the 
interpretation of Pleistocene rock images. In fact, this approach seeks to analyze under 
what conditions an understanding of rock images is possible. Second, while herme- 
neutics has been generally explored by post-processual archaeologists (cf. Tilley 
1991), Gadamer’s theory is not a relativistic one. The hermeneutical principle estab- 
lishing that all understanding is prejudiced does not entail the relativistic claim that 
“anything goes.” On the contrary, one of the main aims of hermeneutics is to deter- 
mine the ways in which we can attain genuine understanding. In this sense, this theory 
is an attempt to go beyond the dichotomy of objectivism versus subjectivism. 
Related to this question, it is important to emphasize that, as we have shown in 
this chapter, the discovery of the meaning of rock art images is, in fact, an endless 
process which is always conditioned by the present. On the one hand, specialists will 
always discover new sources of errors that have obscured the meaning of images. On 
the other hand, new sources of understanding are continually emerging and revealing 
unsuspected elements of meanings. The fact that, as archaeologists, we can never 
attain conclusive, “objective” truths about Pleistocene art does not mean that we are 
totally trapped in our own subjectivity. Indeed, there is an unquestionable “progress” 
in archaeological understandings of rock art. But this progress is more related to the 
rejection of false prejudices (and allied assumptions and monolithic theories) than to 
the discovery of definitive truths about the meaning of Paleolithic images. This is, 
precisely, the main way in which philosophical hermeneutics can contribute to discus- 
sions about the meaning of rock art: by teaching us to distinguish between true 
prejudices, by which we understand, and false ones, by which we misunderstand. 
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1 6 Rock “Art” and Art: 
Somers Why Aesthetics 
Should Matter 


Thomas Heyd 


ABSTRACT 


The aesthetic approach to rock art has been relatively little considered up until recently. 
The historical reasons for this are considered, and strong prima facie reasons for address- 
ing the aesthetic dimension of humanly made marks on rocks are offered. Significant 
concerns regarding art historical approaches regarding these manifestations, and objec- 
tions to their consideration as “art,” are discussed and rejected by showing that they are 
based on an outdated conception of art. It is concluded that attention to the aesthetic 
dimension of rock art enriches our understanding of their makers and of the human 
condition that we share with them. 


Paintings and pieces of sculpture are best thought of as scores awaiting realization in 
actual performance (Ziff 1984:134). 


Humanly made marks on relatively stationary rock, commonly called “rock art,” 
which include petroglyphs, pictographs, and stencils, can be quite diverse.’ Some may 
legitimately be called “pictures” and “representations” or “images,” insofar as pic- 
tures presumably depict and representations or images re-present, or function 
as semblances of, some thing. Other such marks may be neither pictures nor 
representations/images because they simply are presentations, as has been argued for 
hand stencils (Forge 1991:40), or are by-products of some other activity. Some of 
these marks may seem to be naturalistic representations of animals, some abstract 
images of individual anthropomorphs, some simple signs; as noted, some appear to 
be incidental by-products of other activities (such as the pounding of rocks for sound 
production), while others seem to be intentionally made. 
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At least some of these images exhibit qualities that have persuaded researchers and 
the lay public alike to speak of these manifestations as art, on the basis of their appar- 
ent aesthetic values. Some researchers have suggested, however, that it is problematic 
from the point of view of epistemology, counterproductive trom the point of view of 
method, and inappropriate from the point of view of cross-cultural respect, to con- 
sider these manifestations as art. In this chapter, I propose to shed some light on 
these claims, and to assess their argumentative strength. (For the sake of simplicity, 
we will follow the convention of calling these marks “rock art,” even if it will be our 
business here to discuss whether all or any of them should be sorted as “art.”) 

First, I introduce an account of how the aesthetic dimension of rock art has been 
neglected in the past, and give some significant reasons to take this dimension into 
account, nonetheless. After this, I discuss some of the alleged distortions that arise 
when art-historical accounts take an aesthetic perspective of rock art, and follow this 
up with a more general review of problems that supposedly arise when humanly made 
marks on rocks are considered as art. I continue by pointing out that the conception 
of art applied by those who object to the aesthetic point of view regarding these 
marks on rocks is rather outdated, and, consequently, deflates their arguments against 
the consideration of rock art as art. I conclude that, despite some legitimate concerns 
about the application of the term “art,” there are excellent reasons for taking into 
account the aesthetic perspective on these manifestations.” 


ROCK ART AESTHETICS 


Neglect of the aesthetic dimension and some clarifications* 
Rock art has long been of interest to people from diverse walks of life and from 
around the world, as well as professional archaeologists and anthropologists.* In 
recent times, rock art research has progressed considerably as a result of increasingly 
rigorous techniques, methods, hypotheses, and theories, and the continuing support 
that it receives from a great number of dedicated volunteers who, worldwide, search 
out, record, and seek to study and enjoy, as well as to protect, rock art sites. 

Despite the visual attractiveness and strong emotional associations of rock art, most 
researchers seldom venture to directly discuss these marks on rocks from the aesthetic 
point of view. Nor does the use of the term “art” in book and essay titles, or in the 
phrase “rock art,” mean that the texts are concerned with the status of these images 
either as art or as non-art, or that they carry on a discussion about the aesthetic 
values of these marks on rocks.* In his Préhistoire de Part occidental (1971) André 
Leroi-Gourhan, for example, freely speaks of “prehistoric art” and “Paleolithic art” 
without ever clarifying the art status, or discussing the aesthetic import per se, of these 
Paleolithic marks on rocks. The lack of discussion of rock art from the aesthetic point 
of view, moreover, is not remedied by art historians or philosophical aestheticists, 
who until now have not paid much attention to rock art as such, with the result that 
those who venture to speak of the aesthetic perspective on rock art have been few 
until recently (but see Heyd 1999; Heyd and Clegg 2005, 2008, 2010). 

The explanation for the neglect of the aesthetic dimension of rock art among 
contemporary researchers is complex. In the nineteenth century, the nascent social 
sciences treated art as an important component of social life. Once their age and 
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provenance had been established, the humanly made marks on rocks from the Franco- 
Cantabrian region were treated as “fine art,”° and, as John Halverson (1987:63) tells 
us, “the theory of art for art’s sake held the field” in providing the explanation of 
choice. Soon the supposition that these Paleolithic marks on rocks were done for 
art’s sake was superseded by various other theoretical approaches.’ Halverson (1987) 
attempted to resuscitate the view of Paleolithic art for art’s sake by arguing that, 27 
the very beginning, artistic activity must have been “a free play of signifiers,” because 
artistic activity presumably preceded “meaning-giving” cognitive development. This 
theory, however, was not received with great enthusiasm.* 

Rock art was observed in Australia by Arthur Philip as early as 1788,? and in Scan- 
dinavia and Siberia, long before the sites in Franco-Cantabria were discovered. 
Nonetheless, interest in these extra-European sites initially was limited, and only grew 
gradually. So, as interest in rock art in America, Australia, and Africa was given more 
attention, and as the social sciences matured by the middle of the twentieth century, 
the approach of rock art researchers shifted. 

Anthropologists and archaeologists, along with sociologists, increasingly focused 
on empirical study, with the intention to explain societies in their own terms rather 
than in terms (such as kinship, energy exchanges, or “art”) imported from the realm 
of the researchers. According to Warren L. d’Azevedo, the trend toward what is 
understood as scientific rigor, which values quantitative over qualitative methods, is, 
furthermore, one of the reasons for which aesthetics, and the consideration of art as 
an integral part in the web of social life, was put on the back burner by social scientists 
(d’Azevedo 1989[1973]). 

Only relatively recently has there been a rediscovery in anthropology and archaeol- 
ogy of the importance of aesthetics and art (see Otten 1971; Coote and Shelton 
1992; Dutton 1993; Blocker 1994; Taylor et al. 1994; Ingold 1996; Gosden 2001; 
and the journal RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics). Similarly, relatively few papers 
have appeared that directly discuss the aesthetics or the art status of rock art so far 
(but see Lyons 1967; Heyd and Clegg 2005, 2008, 2010; Moro Abadia and Gonzalez 
Morales 2007, 2008). 

This is not the place to enter into definitional debates. Suffice it to indicate that 
the term “aesthetics” notoriously is used in diverse ways. As initially coined by Alex- 
ander Baumgarten, the academic field represented by this term is “the science of 
sensible cognition” (Baumgarten 1961[1750-1758]). In general, the term indicates 
attentiveness to the givens of our perceptual world. Therefore, aesthetics is equally 
concerned with art as with the appearance (a) of nature, as when we value the sight 
of deeply green ancient forests, the smell of decaying leaves in the fall, or the sound 
of trees creaking in the wind (see Heyd 2001); or (b) of functional or utilitarian 
objects, as displayed in the craftship of handy tools or in everyday objects, such as 
shoeing that has undergone the hardships of peasant farming (see Heidegger 
1993[1977] for a classic discussion of the aesthetics of a representation of a pair of 
peasant shoes). 

Consequently, aesthetics does not necessarily have to do with art, and to speak of 
the aesthetics of humanly made marks on rocks does not, by itself, commit us to the 
claim that those marks are a form of art. Nonetheless, it is true that aesthetics gener- 
ally is associated with the arts, and for a good reason. It is plausible to suppose that 
an artwork is something “fit to be an object of aesthetic attention,” insofar as an 
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artist has made the effort of producing an object “fit” in that way (Ziff 1984). So, 
the question whether the marks on rock at a certain site are to be understood as art 
is an empirical question. 

There can, of course, be no security in the interpretation of the significance of 
marks for which we have insufficient information, but we may try to approximate the 
mindset and embodied appreciation of those who made the marks as well as we can 
by taking note of the general life conditions in the area, by attributing sufficient 
complexity to their lived experience, by re-enacting some of their possible experi- 
ences, and so on. This said, we may simply not know whether a certain set of marks 
on rock was intended to be fit for aesthetic attention or, alternatively, exhibits aes- 
thetically attractive characteristics serendipitously. There are, in any case, good, prima 
facie reasons for taking an aesthetic perspective on humanly made marks on rocks. 


Reasons for considering the aesthetics of humanly made marks 

on rocks 

First, if an object from some other society exhibits aesthetically salient values to us, 
then it is reasonable to ask ourselves whether it may not have appeared as aesthetically 
salient to people from that other society. This plausible research hypothesis is sup- 
ported by work in anthropology that shows that, despite widely divergent traditions, 
people from Asia, Africa, and elsewhere, and not only those from Western or Euro- 
pean countries, share an interest in aesthetics (Coote and Shelton 1992). Accordingly, 
we speak of Japanese as well as Yoruba aesthetics, compare concepts such as the 
Yolngu Bir’yun with our own notions of shimmer, and ask ourselves whether 
the cattle of the cattle-keeping Nilotes are artworks — even though they are living 
beings (Coote 1992). 

Second, anyone acquainted with artworks of a certain complexity, be they natural- 
istic or abstract, knows that the production of qualities that we describe as artistic or 
aesthetic generally is not a matter of chance. Rather, such qualities require the con- 
tinuous intervention of artistic or aesthetic judgments during their realization. (As 
evidence, we may note that artists frequently reject their own products if they do not 
attain a certain level of quality.) 

Since the production of certain humanly made marks on rocks, such as we find in 
the Kimberley region in Australia, Chauvet Cave, France (Figure 16.1), or on the 
Drakensberg, South Africa, does appear to require an appreciation of aesthetic values 
and the application of artistic criteria in the process of their creation, we have reason 
to suppose that individuals from those other cultures may have had some perspectives 
analogous to those we label as “aesthetic” or “artistic.” 

Indeed, despite the fact that a majority of “rock art” manifestations are what we 
may call structurally modest marks, such as cupules or simple lines, many rock art 
images saliently exhibit features that are expressive of aesthetic values, such as propor- 
tion, quality of line, and narrativity. As such, they suggest repeated artistic decisions 
involving aesthetic judgments during their production, which authorize us to con- 
clude that their makers paid attention to aesthetic values. 

We may consider the three magnificently different cattle specimens from the 
Ennedi Highlands, Chad (Lenssen-Erz 2007), as examples that nicely illustrate 
the role of aesthetic decisions in the production of rock art (Figures 16.2, 16.3, and 


Figure 16.2 Cattle engraving from the Ennedi Highlands, Chad. Some of the interior 
pattern may represent intestines, but other is of abstract meaning. Some special treatment to 
the rock surface around the outline of the animal seems to give it a special “glow” and 
enhances the aesthetic effect (photo: Lenssen-Erz 2005, © Heinrich-Barth-Institut e.V). 


Figure 16.3 Cattle engraving from the Ennedi Highlands, Chad. This figure was made 
with special care for the treatment of the surface to produce a particularly homogeneous 
texture of the pecked areas (photo: Lenssen-Erz 2005, © Heinrich-Barth-Institut e.V). 
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Plate 10). The great care taken in creating differences in appearance, which neces- 
sitated the personal development of proficiency in different techniques of the respec- 
tive makers, strongly argues for the conclusion that each one of them required 
intentional aesthetic choices in her or his representations. There is reason to believe 
that the choices were made in awareness of the plethora of alternative possibilities 
available, since the three pictures are in great proximity to each other: Figures 16.2 
and 16.3 are separated by a few minutes on foot, while Plate 10 is at 10km distance, 
which the locals do not consider to be far. 

Third, as reported by various anthropologists, items that offer extraordinary aes- 
thetic qualities, be they Trobriand canoes, Yolngu bark paintings or Nilote cattle, 
often play special roles for the peoples who value them (Coote and Shelton 1992). 
Given the cost to their producers, in terms of effort, time, and materials, of attending 
to the creation of qualities that have aesthetic import, the aesthetic values present in 
humanly made marks on rocks surely are relevant in the discovery of the adaptive fit 
of such marking activities. Neglecting to recognize them would lead to the omission 
of significant sources of information on those societies.'® 

Various authors have, nonetheless, offered objections even to the idea of consider- 
ing the aesthetic and artistic dimension of rock art. I first address the general problems 
that supposedly arise with regard to the approach of historians of art, and then focus 
on concrete points regarding the consideration of rock “art.” 


OBJECTIONS: HISTORY OF ART AND ROCK “ART” 


History of art and humanly made marks on rocks 
Art history textbooks tend to incorporate painted and engraved images from the 
Paleolithic in their accounts of the beginnings of world art. This approach may 
sometimes have suggested the problematic conclusion that contemporary European 
peoples could bask in the greatness of this extraordinary beginning of their art tradi- 
tions (see Moro Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2008:536). 

Some have supposed that, on the basis of the apparent kinship in techniques exhib- 
ited by artworks made in modern times with images from the Franco-Cantabrian 
region, the latter were perhaps made from analogous perspectives as contemporary 
art is. Silvia Tomaskova (1997:270) supposes that such a view is expressed, for 
example, in an article titled “The Legacy of the Caves” (found in the visual art 
magazine Portfolio) by the art history professor Sheldon Nodelman (1979-1980). 
According to Tomaskova, the latter draws certain problematic analogies between 
twentieth-century approaches in the art world and those found in prehistoric images 
present in places such as Altamira. Tomaskova notes that Nodelman speaks of aban- 
doning frames and pedestals, and attending to natural processes. 

In a similar vein, Randall White points to a standard world art history textbook 
(Janson and Janson 2007), arguing that the aesthetic viewpoint leads the author to 
mistaken conclusions about the content of the images on the basis of an assumed 
continuity between pictures from the Pleistocene and art history as it has developed 
from Ancient Greek times forward. As a case in point, White makes reference to a 
place in the Janson text where the latter interprets one of the bison images from 
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Altamira as a representation of an animal “dying in agony.” As White reports, pre- 
historians identify the image in question quite differently, though, on the basis of 
bison ethology and other ancillary considerations. According to the latter, the animal 
is not in agony but, rather, “rolling on the ground with legs flexed, a movement 
common in bison behavior” (White 2003:22). 

Surely it has to be granted from the outset that art historians cannot be expected 
to be as well informed about the empirical context of humanly made marks on 
rocks from prehistoric or ethnically remote human groups as are archaeologists or 
anthropologists. Furthermore, one should not expect that we can directly apply 
contemporary art-historical modes of interpretation to such marks, or that the simi- 
larity in appearance of these images in relation to those produced in the late twentieth 
century can give us a conclusive argument as to their logic of production, or that we 
may find evidence of a continuous development between such marks on rocks and 
the art history of modern European peoples. 

It is to be noted, however, that art historians are not as careless as one may be led 
to suppose from the examples cited by Tomaskova or White. In his article, the art 
historian Nodelman (1979-1980), in fact, gives a very respectable account of how 
Franco-Cantabrian art was understood by prehistorians in the late 1970s. His refer- 
ence to twentieth-century art practices, only introduced in the very last paragraph of 
his article, is proposed in an exploratory mode. It seems mot to be a crass assimilation 
of cultural manifestations across a time span of 14,000 years, but rather an appeal to 
his readers to open their minds to the particularities of prehistoric images, which 
often are non-naturalistic, non-frontal, unframed, and palimpsest-like. Newer art 
histories (such as Honour and Fleming 2005), furthermore, are attentive enough to 
recent research results to avoid misinterpretations of the sort pointed out by White. 
The pursuit of the aesthetic dimension of rock art has had to face a number of other, 
possibly more substantial, objections, which I summarize next. 


Some further objections to the pursuit of the aesthetics of rock art 
Olga Soffer and Margaret W. Conkey (1997:2) suggest that the term “‘art’ is both 
misleading and limiting” with regard to prehistoric images, because of two trouble- 
some assumptions: (a) that art is a cultural phenomenon that is assumed to function 
in a separate aesthetic sphere, and (b) that art is something “transcendent.” Silvia 
Tomaskova (1997:266) similarly claims that “the term ‘art’ is inappropriate from an 
epistemological standpoint, but is also a hindrance to archaeological research due to 
the conceptual attachments that it has in fields such as art history or aesthetics.” 
Specifically, Tomaskova complains that situating prehistoric representations in an 
art history context directs us to consider “motive, message, a moment in the artist’s 
talent, or the (timeless) response that any piece may evoke in its viewers” (Tomaskova 
1997:269). In her view, for representations and other image-bearing artifacts to be 
“elevated to the status of art they have to be cleansed of their social and cultural 
context, judged only by the response that they are capable of evoking” (Tomaskova 
1997:270). She concludes from these kinds of considerations that we may be misled 
into the reproduction of our own cultural preconceptions, reflected and transported 
into the prehistoric past, leading to an inappropriate division of research objects into 
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artworks versus “useful products of prehistoric craft, such as stone tools” (Tomaskova 
1997:269). 

White adds to these concerns by suggesting that “to think in terms of broad catego- 
ries such as ‘rock art’ and ‘prehistoric art’ suppresses clear recognition of the remark- 
able cultural, historical, geographical, and environmental diversity that characterizes 
representation-rich human societies of the late Pleistocene” (White 2003:12). He 
thinks that these representations should rather be considered from the perspective of 
the adaptive advantage that they may have provided, in general, and specifically in 
terms of the particular “seminal ideas and practices reflected in the material record 
of representation” (White 2003:12). On his analysis, viewing such representations as 
art leads us in the wrong direction since “there is little room in an evolutionary view 
for art as a divinely inspired struggle to create beautiful or novel forms” (White 
2003:13). 

Even while White admits that “material representations” may help us grasp “the 
technical virtuosity involved in their creation” and the way that “adherence to shared 
aesthetics and formal values contributes to their power to link people together,” he 
continues by claiming that the “modern Western notion of art impedes an under- 
standing of the emergence and adaptive value of the earliest representations in any 
given region” (White 2003:17). He concludes by noting that, on the assumption 
that “ ‘art’ is somehow a universal quality of the human psyche,” anything labeled as 
such seems to (misleadingly) authorize us to understand it “on the same terms (ours) 
wherever it is seen to exist” (White 2003:21)." 

In their comprehensive review article on Paleolithic studies in the twenty-first 
century, Oscar Moro Abadia and Manuel R. Gonzalez Morales come to similar con- 
clusions as the above authors. They devote a whole section to what they call the 
“paradigmatic” application of “the term ‘art’ to define all images produced by Homo 
sapiens during the Palaeolithic” (Moro Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2008:532), 
and to the critiques that this has provoked. They suggest that, on the basis of “the 
universality of aesthetic taste or sensibility,” nineteenth-century writers and philoso- 
phers concluded that art is “a product of a universal human faculty” (Moro Abadia 
and Gonzalez Morales 2008:534). They counter-pose this view to Oskar Kristeller’s 
conclusions, who argued in the 1950s that the European system of the arts really is 
a recent invention that was only completed in the preceding two centuries (Moro 
Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2008:535). 

From Kristeller’s account and from Wiadystaw Tatarkiewicz’s (2005[1962-1967]) 
discussion of the development of the notion of art since antiquity, Moro Abadia 
and Gonzalez Morales conclude that “the concept of art is a historically contingent 
category which emerged in the course of modernity” (Moro Abadia and Gonzalez 
Morales 2008:535, emphasis added). They close their discussion with a listing of 
concerns about the application of the concept “art” to Paleolithic images, which 
can be summarized as follows (Moro Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2008: 


535-536): 


e the inexistence of the category “art” in many non-Western cultures; 
e the inapplicability, in small-scale societies, of grouping artifacts according to 
“their non-utility and giving them special status for disinterested appreciation”; 
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e the anachronism of applying the concept of art to material representations, while 
it is “doubtful that its creators would have recognized any such idea”; 

e the reductionism of “condensing all the diversity of media and imagery into a 
single category that is, furthermore, one of ‘our’ categories” (citing Conkey 
1987:413); 

e the aestheticism inherent in the notion of art insofar as the term “is related to an 
aesthetic discourse which establishes that ‘art’ is valued for the skill needed to 
make the object, its beauty, and its non-utility”; and 

e the ethnocentrism shown in the supposition that the “Westerner’s perspective” is 
required to “elevate...an object from [non-Western] societies to the status of 


“ 999 


art 


To these issues we may add those arising from White’s discussion of the implications 
of the application of the concept of art in prehistoric contexts (White 2003:23): 


29, 


e the assumption of “a discrete sphere of action called ‘art’”; 

e the belief that “art is a uniquely human activity that fulfills an innate need in 
people to comprehend themselves and the universe”; 

e the supposition that “making art requires special qualities, such as imagination 

and creativity, and that ‘true’ works of art are the product of individual ‘genius’ ”; 

that art is distinct from craft by embodying a unique concept; 

that art requires art-knowledgeable audiences; 

that “art may also be appreciated for its purely visual elements”; and 


that the effects of art “on the viewer are thought to be virtually universal.” 


The concerns raised by these various commentators can be considered in terms of 
three dimensions: (1) the epistemological; (2) the methodological, and (3) the moral/ 
quasi-political. The epistemological objection comes down to the claim that the 
concept “art,” as conceived, simply is inapplicable across the gulf of time and space 
that separates modern cultures of European peoples (often called “Western”) from 
cultures of peoples from other times or places. The methodological concern is that if 
researchers start with an inapplicable concept, this leads to the implementation of 
inappropriate methods, and ultimately to results of doubtful value. The moral/quasi- 
political complaint is that the application across cultural boundaries of a concept such 
as art, which has its origins in the European context and is constructed such that it 
implies the superiority of European cultures, turns out to be a kind of ethnocentrism 
and, ultimately, leads to cultural appropriation. 

All of these complaints reflect possibly reasonable concerns, though they crucially 
depend on how we conceive of art and its relation to aesthetics. Curiously, it is precisely 
assumptions about art and aesthetics, such as those noted here, that have been thrown 
into question by twentieth-century art practice, art criticism, and philosophical aes- 
thetics. As a result, at least by the 1980s, it would have been hard to find recognized 
artists, art critics, or philosophical aestheticists in the Western world who would have 
been willing to subscribe to the kind of assumptions about art that the concerns 
noted above depend on. We briefly consider the relevant perspectives on art devel- 
oped in the twentieth century next. 
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REPLIES: ART TODAY AND ROCK ART 


Twentieth-century art and art theory 

To begin with, the supposition that sensorily appreciable qualities of artworks, such 
as their “visual elements,” generated by superior talent, are constitutive of art was 
already thrown into question, at the beginning at the twentieth century, by interven- 
tions such as Marcel Duchamp’s. This artist offered to the art world “ready-mades,” 
such as coat hangers, snow shovels, wine racks, and, most famously, an urinal that 
he turned around 90 degrees, signed as R. Mutt, and baptized as Fountain (1917). 
The claim that art has o necessary connection with sensorily perceptible qualities later 
was supported by well-received arguments from philosophers of art (e.g., Binkley 
1977). 

In the meantime, Duchamp’s introduction of “ready-mades” into the art world 
caused significant soul-searching among theoreticians to the point that the essence of 
art was thoroughly questioned, and some (e.g., Weitz 1956) argued that art really 
is indefinable while others, such as Arthur Danto (1964), argued that artworks cannot 
be identified by perceptual means but require theory. Ultimately, the account of art 
that held the ground most successfully (one might say by default) was George 
Dickie’s “institutional theory,” which, borrowing from sociology, declared that art- 
works simply are those artifacts that legitimate members of the art world designate 
as such (Dickie 1971). 

In such a context, suppositions regarding transcendence and transcendent values 
in art necessarily vanish, as even a lowly piece of driftwood, duck footprints, or an 
industrially produced urinal, might qualify as art — if only a person legitimated by the 
art world, such as an artist, a curator, or an art critic, undertook to “christen” them 
as such! This new context does seem to leave the separateness of art intact, but art 
practice, beginning with the historical avant-garde movements that emerged before 
World War I, had already undermined this supposition (see, e.g., Biirger 1984). In 
the wake of their demand that art and life be integrated, not only snow shovels, wine 
racks, and urinals had been moved into the art world, but also ambient sound (as in 
John Cage’s # 33” of 1952), any ordinary human or even non-human activity (as 
demonstrated by performance art pieces, such as Vito Acconci’s Following Piece, 
1969), humanly modified environments (installations, environmental art, gardens), 
and even everyday speech (as in Dada and Surrealist poetry). 

In the early twentieth century, the social and cultural context moved from being 
a background condition of the production of bourgeois art to the foreground, as Dada, 
Futurism, and Russian Constructivism addressed the war ethos, pre-industrial nos- 
talgia, and the construction of an ideal, post-capitalist society, respectively. Art, 
henceforth, had to be seen as a product and reaction to society at certain points in 
historical time, becoming “contaminated” by broader, sociocultural concerns ever 
more. As such, contrary to Témaskéva’s (1997) confident assumption, the produc- 
tion and appreciation of art has nothing to do with a “cleansing” of social and cultural 
context but, rather, with the opposite. Seen in terms of “longue durée” history, such 
increasing responsiveness to real conditions of life in human society may be seen as 
adaptive, contradicting White’s (2003) assumption that a focus on art leads us away 
from such considerations. 
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By the early 1970s, the supposition that genius or talent is required to make (great) 
art was subjected to scathing critique by feminist scholars, such as Nochlin (1971), 
among others. Anyone, moreover, could be an artist and anyone could appreciate 
art, as Joseph Beuys declared and proceeded to demonstrate through his social sculp- 
ture and social art projects in the 1960s and 1970s. From another angle, before 
World War II, Walter Benjamin (1936) already had argued that the special “aura” 
of art, presumably an essential indicator for real art, had been blown apart by the 
mechanical reproducibility of art. According to Benjamin, art henceforth had become 
a tool of political action. 

As the century proceeded, art increasingly became “conceptual,” and “aesthetic 
taste or sensibility” became increasingly unimportant since the sensorily available 
qualities played less and less of a role in their appreciation. As a consequence, ordinary 
people would increasingly ask “why is this art?,” and leave art shows muttering that 
their children could have made what was on display. It may be added that art had 
already stopped being about the creation of beauty, at least since the Dadaists entered 
the fray with their collage pictures, nonsense poetry, and noise machines; since Oskar 
Kokoschka did his caricaturesque anti-Nazi paintings; and since absurdist theater left 
audiences wondering what the point was. One may say that the twentieth century 
re-constructed art in such a thoroughgoing way that it ended up divorced not only 
from most aesthetic values but also from aesthetic pleasure. In short, by the end of 
the twentieth century it should have been obvious that to call the creation of images 
from earlier times “art” could mot mean what it had meant in the nineteenth century, 
when the Franco-Cantabrian cave art was discovered. 

Nonetheless, it may be granted that the concept of art retained some resonance of 
its meanings from earlier periods, despite the new take on art in the twentieth century, 
which blew asunder all earlier notions of art, leaving artworks without recognizable 
features; the art world without universally recognized institutions; the category art 
without a “discrete sphere”; the production of art disseminated to any individual or 
community from any culture, as long as fitting certain extremely loose “family resem- 
blances.” For many lay people, the concept had not been completely evacuated of 
the sedimented meaning accumulated until that point in time. As art historians tell 
us, the European art tradition has its roots in practices going back at least to the 
Ancient Greeks. These kinds of practices, however, are mot unique to European 
peoples, since the creation of perceptually attractive items, be they stories, paintings, 
sculpture, music, or architectural constructions, is a commonplace that can be found 
in all societies around the world and indefinitely stretching back in time, as Ellen 
Dissanayake (1982) has argued, and has been amply documented (e.g., in Coote and 
Shelton 1992). 

It is true enough that in European countries, upon the invention of perspective 
during the Renaissance, Italian painters and sculptors decided that their activity ought 
not to be counted among the crafts any longer. This was a change in self-perception 
among the producers of visual images based on their conviction that their creations 
were now akin to those categorized as poetry. These self-proclaimed visual artists 
reasoned that, insofar as their perspectively enhanced craft contributed to knowledge 
(that is, to no less than knowledge of the structure of space!), their activity ought to 
be counted in the same category as those listed under the Artes Liberales (Trivium 
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and Quadrivium). As Kristeller (1979) and others pointed out, this self re-definition 
of Italian painters and sculptors had implications for the social status of painters and 
sculptors and the future value of their products, eventually leading to the celebration 
of the visual arts as high points of Western culture (also see Hegel 1975[1820]). 
This change in status of the visual arts notwithstanding, most of the works 
produced in the European context by painters and sculptors during and after the 
Renaissance continued to be for utterly practical (utility-oriented) purposes, such 
as the representation of religious stories and the production of saintly, iconic images, 
the celebration of wartime victories, and the glory of whoever could pay to have a 
portrait done of her or himself. Only very late in the history of the European visual 
arts do we encounter art production that really may have been done and experienced 
in the mode of “art for art’s sake.” Perhaps the experiments with visual perception of 
the Impressionists, or the explorations in color of the Fauves, as well as the works of 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Kandinsky, and Nolde, would fall within this category. As 
mentioned before, by the beginning of the twentieth century, in any case, the exploi- 
tation of media in the mode of “art for art’s sake” — if there ever was such a thing 
— quickly came into tension with the challenge of avant-garde movements and the 
technical reproducibility of art, which together consistently pushed art back into life.'* 


Consequences for the discussion regarding rock “art” 

Where does all of this leave us with regard to the role of “art” in relation to the 
manifestations commonly called “rock art”? Undoubtedly, this re-drawing of the map 
of art, effectuated from the beginning of, and continuing throughout, the twentieth 
century, leaves little room for the sort of epistemological complaints described above. 
Even if, among the general public, nineteenth-century conceptions of art linger on, 
such ways of thinking of art are themselves anachronistic. 

Despite the difficulties in defining art, there seems to be a certain consensus that 
art, in any case, is an activity of creation (with regard to which we may distinguish 
various levels of accomplishment) of objects for appreciation, directed at various par- 
ticular qualities and faculties.'* As such, the claim that something is art has 10 impli- 
cations regarding its separateness from life, “transcendence,” or lack of functionality; 
it supposes vo claims regarding divine origin or the necessity of genius; there is ”o 
supposition of any universality in approach to art or in the effect that it may have on 
audiences; there is m0 assumption concerning the existence of discrete art “spheres” 
in society or the expectation of art-knowledgeable audiences; it adduces mo necessary 
privileging of visual or other perceptual elements. In short, since the middle of the 
twentieth century, the claim that something is art does not imply what it might have 
meant at the end of the nineteenth century, when it was made out to be a hallmark 
of European high and bourgeois society. 

It follows that art activities may be understood to be, 2” principle, ubiquitous and 
probably present in all times that human beings have been able to create appreciable 
objects. Consequently, there is xo problem, in principle, in the claim that humanly 
made marks on rocks from other times and from within other cultural frameworks 
may be art, even if, given our limited information, we may not be able to confirm 
our hypotheses with great confidence. 
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Similarly, the methodological concern that by thinking of such marks on rocks as 
“art” one may be limiting one’s approach seems unfounded if art does not suppose 
either a separate aesthetic sphere or “transcendence.” It may be true that we do 
not know if the human groups whose manifestations on rocks we consider had a 
term, or the relevant concept, corresponding to what we call art, but this does not 
by itself mean that attributing to them the creation of artworks may be misleading 
or limiting. As is well known, it is a commonplace in the social sciences to utilize 
concepts to describe human institutions or activities that may have no equivalent 
concept among those studied. For example, people from matrilineal or patrilineal 
societies generally do not self-identify themselves as such, but this is no cause to 
avoid either the term or the concept in the respective description of their 
societies. 

As noted, we should grant that the ascription of art status to marks on rocks, 
produced by people from cultures removed from our own, cannot be secure when 
we lack sufficient information about their cultural frameworks. This does not mean 
that such manifestations may not be profitably appreciated as art. In fact, it often 
may be methodologically advisable to think of humanly made marks on rocks in terms 
of “art,” since doing so is a way to take seriously the creative activity of their makers. 

Finally, the moral/quasi-political complaint that integrating products from other 
societies as artworks into our conceptual schemes may be a form of ethnocentrism, 
and consequently lead to cultural appropriation, should be taken seriously if the 
concept of art (a) were truly dependent on a regional (e.g., European) cultural origin, 
and (b) implied the superiority of the people from the originary culture (e.g., Euro- 
peans). Since the post-twentieth-century notion of art does not imply, however, that 
art is a marker of European cultural prowess (as it was in the nineteenth century), its 
application to the products of other cultures will not straightforwardly be an act of 
ethnocentrism or lead to cultural appropriation. 

Nonetheless, the aesthetic gaze may be appropriative in a variety of ways. For 
example, if it pays no heed to the meanings of cultural phenomena as understood in 
the societies of origin, or if it takes images for its own (re-)use without agreement 
by, and acknowledgment of, its producers or owners. While ownership needs to be 
acknowledged throughout, the particular etiquette that is appropriate with regard to 
any one rock art site needs to be determined case by case (Heyd 2007). It is relevant, 
anyway, that the aesthetic approach likely is not any more intrusive than that of other 
(anthropological or sociological) research methodologies. We may add that, alterna- 
tively, it zs rather unreasonable and ethnocentric to suppose that people of European 
origin are the oly ones who have the capacity to make art. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I began this chapter by pointing out some of the reasons for the neglect of the aes- 
thetics of humanly made marks on rocks, and that there are at least three good reasons 
for taking into account the aesthetic approach. First, the interest in aesthetic values 
is ubiquitous and can be found across cultures; second, both the making and the 
appreciation of the images found on rock often may require aesthetic and artistic 
judgment; and, third, that not taking into account the aesthetic perspective may mean 
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overlooking important ingredients for the explanation of the cultures of their produc- 
ers. After this, I considered the supposition that calling such marks on rocks “art” 
may be misleading and limiting, by considering a variety of epistemological, 
methodological, and moral/quasi-political concerns. I showed that these concerns 
fundamentally depend on a notion of art that presently is outdated. 

Interestingly, even those who argue against the supposition that humanly made 
marks on rocks are to be thought of as art, continue to refer to them in these terms 
(Soffer and Conkey 1997:8, 11-13; Tomaskova 1997:274). Conkey says that “we 
have to inquire into these images in other terms [than as art] and from other perspec- 
tives if we are not merely to replicate the present,” but accepts, nonetheless, that “it 
is certainly justifiable for us to call these images art, in that they often strike a resonant 
chord with what we think art is all about” (1993:115). 

Rock art represents an opportunity to consider aesthetics at its limits: most humanly 
made marks on rocks were made by people at a great distance from us, either in terms 
of time or in terms of cultural continuity with our own forms of life, or both. So, 
insofar as it is liminal, rock art presents a fundamental opportunity for the re- 
examination of common assumptions concerning the evolution of styles, cross- 
cultural thematic or technical continuities, the integration of art and life, and so on. 
The evidence of artistic traditions spanning 15,000 years from Chauvet Cave to 
Altamira, for example, should cause us to reflect on the sense that it makes to speak 
of the beginnings of art (Davis 1993; Lamarque 2005). 

We may see the issue from the perspective of human encounters across cultural 
and temporal distances. Even the attempt to do justice to the aesthetic and artistic 
values present in some object created or appreciated by other human beings, such as 
the images mentioned before from the Kimberleys, Chauvet, or the Drakensberg, 
can be a rich form of participation in the complex experiences of their lives. The 
importance of attempts to participate in the life experiences of other people is not 
necessarily lessened by our limited grasp of their aesthetic perspectives. Rather, the 
attempt to see and, possibly, to feel, hear, smell, and taste, to imagine and think, 
together with those who have taken significantly different paths of self-expression 
from our own constitutes a true experiment in the sharing of lives and, as such, can 
generate deep awareness of both our profound cross-cultural differences and our 
common human condition (Heyd 2005). 

As noted in the epigraph to this chapter, Paul Ziff suggests that one should con- 
ceive of “paintings and pieces of sculpture . . . as scores awaiting realization in actual 
performance” (Ziff 1984:134). If we apply this idea to rock art manifestations, we 
obtain a perhaps fruitful research hypothesis: we are invited to consider the possibility 
that these humanly made marks on rocks function as scores or notes which, for their 
realization, should be approached with the same kind of fullness of life experience 
that is required to perform songs or plays. This, of course, requires attention to 
aesthetic values. 
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NOTES 


10 


11 
12 


13 


Generally, geoglyphs, which are marks made with relatively stationary rock and on par- 
ticular locations, such as the boulder arrangements found in northwest North America 
(see Heyd 1998), also are counted as rock art. For ease of reference, in this text we will 
proceed with the assumption that the term “rock art” primarily signifies humanly made 
marks on rocks. 

As will be discussed further below, since the middle of the twentieth century many art- 
works have been made that are not intended to function in terms of sensorily perceptible 
differences (that is, “aesthetically,” in a strict sense) but rather “conceptually.” In philoso- 
phy of art, this has led to a differentiation between the “artistic” and the “aesthetic” 
(Binkley 1977). Here, however, we will follow the standard approach which supposes 
that the discussion of art zs part of the larger field called “aesthetics.” 

Some of the material under this subheading is derived from the “Introduction” (Heyd 
2005) to Heyd and Clegg (2005). 

An incredibly large number of sites are also of importance to traditional owners since rock 
art often constitutes an important part of the /zving heritage of contemporary populations 
(especially in Australia and in Africa). 

I use the conventional expression “rock art” interchangeably with “humanly made marks 
on rocks,” though Sven Ouzman (in correspondence, December 2001) has reminded me 
that “‘marks on rock’ is perhaps misleading, as it implies an additive act of placing image 
onto rock,” while “many Indigenes believed in ‘marks out of rock’ — that they were 
releasing a real thing — not an image — from within the rock.” 

Sven Ouzman, in correspondence, points out that much non-European rock art, such as 
made by San Bushmen, continued to be described as “idle daubings,” though. 

See Chippindale and Tacon (1998). Also see the earlier critical surveys of theoretical 
approaches focused on prehistoric art by Ucko and Rosenfeld (1967), and Bahn and 
Vertut (1988). 

See the various commentaries included in Halverson (1987). 

Captain Arthur Philip was the first Governor of New South Wales, the colony established 
by Britain in 1788. 

Howard Morphy (2005) develops further the thesis that paying attention to the aesthetics 
of material culture from earlier times, in particular the aesthetics of rock art, can be of 
great value to archaeology. Also see Taylor (1994:255), who argues that “because aesthet- 
ics deals with the expressive and the intentional it must be at least as sharp a guide to an 
appreciation of prehistoric lives as quantitative analyses of residues and detritus.” 

Also see Taylor (1994) on the problem with “universalist” approaches to aesthetics. 

We may go further and point out that the wholesale commercialization of the art world, 
from the 1960s forward, which incited large investors, including bank consortia and 
speculators, to buy art, may be considered the ultimate denial that art is for its own sake. 
If anything, what is considered the art world today mostly is absorbed by what is called 
“entertainment,” as the displacement of arts discussions into “life” sections, even in 
national newspapers such as the Canadian Globe and Mail, shows. As contributors to 
“entertainment,” the utility of the arts can be measured quantitatively by the number of 
visitors to galleries, the dollar amounts earned by “blockbuster shows,” and so on. In this 
context, arts funding, as today’s artists know, sadly often only follows “success” in the 
marketplace. 

The appreciation for which art objects are made may be specifically directed at their visual 
and aural, possibly their tactual, olfactory, and even gustatory and kinesthetic qualities, 
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but often only at their reality in the imagination (as in literature), or even exclusively in 
the understanding (as in “conceptual” art). 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter explores a neglected theoretical issue in rock art: the recursive potential of 
rock art as a medium of expression. Rock art provides a reservoir of images for succeed- 
ing generations who can not only view and interpret the record, but also use it as a 
source of information that influences their present practice. This chapter will focus on 
the recursive element in Aboriginal Australian art practice and show how this is reflected 
in the ways in which rock art has been utilized by subsequent generations as part of an 
ongoing dialogue with images from the past. 


[T ]here is a folding and unfolding in time, in which that which folds unfolds and refolds 
in a past that is never gone. (Deleuze 1983:61) 


As anthropologists, archaeologists, and art historians, we draw an analogy between 
rock art traditions and the Western fine art world by labeling the caves, rock-shelters, 
and platforms with bodies of art as “galleries.” As analysts and theorists, we approach 
these coalescences of graphics as permanent collections that can reveal the sequences 
of styles and representational practices that can be connected, via different inferential 
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logics, to cultural traditions. We isolate styles that separate one body of work from 
another, and give them labels that come from our own etic perception of the art. We 
label them in style-descriptive terms, such as X-ray style, dynamic tradition (Chaloupka 
1993), or, more eccentrically, as jodhpur or clothes-peg figures (Walsh 1994). Some- 
times, we apply Indigenous emic terms to art styles, such as Wanjina and Mimi, and 
then extend them to apply, somewhat seamlessly, to our own categories. However, 
it is important to recognize that these galleries have also been part of the art history 
of the artists themselves, each generation being socialized into and adding to the 
changing array of images. Images that we analytically separate in time by thousands 
and, in some cases, tens of thousands of years are part of the contemporary experi- 
ence of Indigenous artists and may not be distanced greatly from the present, even 
though they may be displaced into another dimension of reality. In viewing rock art, 
we need to be aware of the fact that, in many cases, living cultures are likely to 
accommodate representations from the past within their present-day cosmological 
and mythological schema. 

At the time of European colonization, rock art was being produced by Indigenous 
Australians across the length and breadth of the continent. In most regions, the 
practice ceased soon thereafter, but in regions such as Western Arnhem Land, the 
Kimberley, and parts of Central Australia it has continued, albeit in a greatly reduced 
form, to the present day. Certainly, painting and engraving on rock surfaces was well 
within the span of memory of many Indigenous Australians when researchers first 
began to take an interest in Australian rock art (Mountford 1965; Brandl 1973). 
Insufficient attention was paid by anthropologists and archaeologists to the oral tradi- 
tion associated with rock art, perhaps because it was assumed that contemporary 
attitudes to, and knowledge of, “prehistoric” rock art would have little relevance to 
its interpretation and significance at the time of its original production. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate since the concept of original production can be problematized 
in the case of rock art, where images can be retouched and, in effect, curated by 
subsequent generations of artists. The meaning in the present may thus be created 
through the modification of earlier representations, as well as by incorporating early 
images in contemporary compositions. Meticulous archaeological analysis of sequenc- 
ing and evidence of retouching, combined with available ethnographic data, can 
provide insights into these complex cultural processes. 

For much of its history, the emphasis of rock art research has been on the estab- 
lishment of sequences that separate one period of rock art practice from another so 
that each era can be seen free from the noise of other periods and styles. Such an 
approach is essential as a means of organizing the data. However, it is also important 
to acknowledge that the noise is often how the art was apprehended by each genera- 
tion of producers, who did not make the fine discriminations inherent in most 
archaeological research, but would have categorized the whole body of the art in 
relation to their view of the nature of the world. Rock art was part of the world they 
grew up in and was approached and seen through the framework of their contem- 
porary culture. The existing body of rock art influenced the decisions of their daily 
lives, affected where they would camp, perform ceremonies, where they would or 
would not make their own paintings. Rock art also provided a potential resource for 
the artists — an inventory of forms that could be drawn from if the conventions of 
the place and time allowed. 
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The meaning and significance of the existing body of rock art to each generation 
of Indigenous artists were likely to have been factors that influenced the future nature 
of the record, that influenced what they would have painted and where. As a conse- 
quence, the idea of Indigenous interpretation of pre-existing rock art needs to be 
built into the interpretative models that archaeologists develop. Conceptually, this 
creates a very difficult problem for archaeologists since in general they have found 
the meaning of art from the past among one of the hardest subjects to approach. 
However, building a perspective on how the rock art may have been viewed in the 
past needs to be seen as an adjunct to archaeological interpretation that has the 
potential to build in additional contextual data. It does not replace the necessity of 
chronology and sequencing, but gives an additional purpose to traditional method- 
ologies. We need to be able to ask at different points in the archaeological record 
what the record comprised in order to begin to speculate on how it was viewed by 
different audiences. This is no different from placing the location of rock art within 
the framework of past landscapes, settlement patterns, or trade routes (Tilley 1994; 
Bradley 1997). 

Anthropologists, in turn, have largely neglected to study rock art as a contemporary 
phenomenon, as an integral part of people’s worlds. In the anthropologists’ case, this 
has been, in part, because rock art itself in most places was only a minor component 
of the overall aesthetic practices of the community, which comprise a rich body of 
song, dance, and visual art forms that ranged from sand sculptures and body paint- 
ings to elaborate ritual objects. What from an archaeological perspective seems to be 
a major potential source of data about past lives, from an anthropological perspective 
seems to be merely incidental. After all, rock art only occurs in certain regions 
of Australia, and in most areas of Australia hardly exists as a present practice. On 
the other hand, rock art is one of the forms of data that from an Indigenous perspec- 
tive provides a very direct connection to past artistic practices and is part of the 
identity of place. In some cases, it is acknowledged to be the work of direct ancestors 
(more specifically their embodiment or transmogrification) or living or remembered 
members of the community. 

In some cases, those images may be known to be the work of particular individuals, 
but in many cases they are the very evidence of a deep ancestral time that often cuts 
across false temporal boundaries between archaeology and anthropology in under- 
standing the cultural trajectory of regional systems. A more holistic and integrative 
view of Aboriginal society over time requires a collaborative perspective in which rock 
art becomes an avenue to appreciating the longue durée and the cultural, intellectual, 
and social trajectories contained within it. In those areas where rock art is an impor- 
tant component of the landscape, it provides a significant source of data on people’s 
attachment to place and their cosmological beliefs, as well as to their perception of 
the past. Rock art, moreover, has a continuing place in the lives of Indigenous people 
in many regions of Australia. This occurs through the role that rock art has in con- 
temporary cultural performances and in cultural production for the art market and 
tourist and heritage industries. Indigenous engagement with rock art is ongoing, 
and the neglect of research about Indigenous associations with rock art by past 
researchers is unfortunate. 

The reciprocal failure of anthropologists and archaeologists to connect with each 
other’s sets of data and senses of time has resulted in a conceptual failure to under- 
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stand the ways in which rock art as a practice and a tangible record has been an 
integral part of cultural process for much of human history. I will argue that, in 
Australia, rock art can be readily seen to be linked to the iterative and recursive ele- 
ments of art practice. By iterative, I refer to the repetitive element of art practice in 
which variations of a particular design or schema are replicated over time or existing 
images are redefined or repainted. In Australia, this has an ideological component, 
emphasizing or even creating the continuity of designs with the ancestral past. But 
it is also one of the ways in which artists learn about form (see Morphy 1994:132ff. 
for a relevant discussion with reference to ritual action). By recursive, I refer to the 
fact that artists draw upon a past repertoire of images or components of images to 
bring them into the present. Indeed, I will argue that one of the things that connects 
artistic traditions over time is the recursive element of art practice, the fact that artists 
draw from the past both by way of memory of what they and others have produced 
before and with reference to archives and collections — to works of art conserved on 
rock surfaces or, in the European tradition, in cathedrals, palaces, art galleries, and 
the pages of books. I will also argue that recursivity as an element of practice gives 
coherence and substance to the idea of tradition as linked in a dialogical relationship 
with human agency. 


ROCK ART, ANCESTORS, AND THE PRESENT 


Images are one of the ways in which ancestral beings continue to be present in peo- 
ple’s lives. Indeed, in some respects the distinction between humanly produced and 
ancestrally produced designs in Australian Aboriginal thought is a false one. Ancestral 
designs are thought to have originated through the actions of ancestral beings or to 
have been produced for the first time by ancestral beings and passed on to the human 
beings who succeeded them in the land (Gould 1969:152ff.; Tonkinson 1978 for 
the desert; Morphy 1991 for Arnhem Land). The designs may have originated in the 
pattern burnt into the skin of an ancestral being caught in a fierce fire or taken from 
the impression made in the ground by a falling tree cut down in the search for honey. 
In some cases, the bodies of ancestral beings are transformed into shapes in the 
landscape — into a rock formation that represents the arm of a crocodile or the back- 
bone of an ancestral serpent. The same applies to songs and sacred dances, which in 
their original forms are thought to carry with them the voices and sounds of the 
ancestral past. Those ancestral forms today are reproduced by people in ceremonies 
and passed on as part of the body of sacred knowledge from generation to genera- 
tion. There is, in effect, a virtual archive of designs which is continually being repro- 
duced over time in ceremonial and non-ceremonial contexts and which is believed 
to exist in direct continuity with the ancestral past. The designs are not a fixed-set 
but are believed to be derived from ancestral precedence. The majority of instances 
of those designs, the majority of artworks, are temporary, produced to last for little 
more than a few days. A body painting produced on an initiate in a circumcision 
ceremony may take four or five hours to complete, but will be rubbed away by the 
following day. Designs in the form of sacred objects, hollow log coffins, and ground 
sculptures (which are subject to renewal) are more durable. And rock art is the most 
durable part of the record of all. 
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Conceptually, rock art has to be seen as part of this wider whole in which artists 
in the present reproduce images that are connected to a deep past. While in some 
cases certain art forms, such as the so-called Bradshaw! figures of the Kimberley and 
archaic faces (and petroglyphs generally) in the desert, are set apart from present 
practices, in other cases paintings are known to have been produced by living artists 
or known ancestors. Gould (1969:151—152) writes that in the Western Desert, where 
petroglyphs are no longer made, rock engravings as a whole are seen as manifestations 
of ancestral beings or products of ancestral action. Painted designs, on the other 
hand, though likewise of ancestral origin, continue to be painted on rock surfaces. 
In Western Arnhem Land, clan members can show visitors images painted in rock- 
shelters by major artists from the past, by Lofty Bardayal, Wally Mandarg, or Najam- 
bolmi (Haskovec and Sullivan 1989). Paintings by known artists provide a direct 
point of connection between art, spirituality, and the present day, yet even the most 
ancient images are invariably connectable to present-day beliefs. People can identify 
on the rock surfaces recognizable images that could refer to the Rainbow Serpent or 
to Narmargon the Lightning Man, or to totemic species associated with a particular 
site, and encompass them within their present world. Australian Aboriginal cosmol- 
ogy has at its center a belief in the transformational nature of the world. In practice, 
the cosmology is combined with a revelatory system of knowledge in which images 
and other components of ceremonial law are continuously being brought out into 
the open from a partially restricted archive (Morphy 1991: ch. 5). The dialogic rela- 
tionship between the transformational nature of ancestral beings and the revelatory 
system of knowledge provides a framework both for the interpretation of past images 
and for bringing images from the past into contemporary practice. Past images 
become a resource for present re-interpretation and in many places for reincorpora- 
tion within contemporary practice. An image on a rock surface can be the inspiration 
for a component of a contemporary bark painting or for re-enactment in dance and 
ritual performance. 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: ITERATIVE AND RECURSIVE PRACTICE 


In parts of Australia, such as the Kimberley and Western Arnhem Land, where rock 
art has continued to be a significant part of people’s lives into the present, it is pos- 
sible to exemplify the role that iteration and recursivity plays in continuing practice. 
My analysis here is inevitably suggestive and provisional rather than definitive. In 
both the Kimberley and Western Arnhem Land, rock art has been a continuing 
practice into the present for more that 20,000 years. During that time, there have 
been successions of different styles. In each case, the local community recognizes 
forms of art that are known to be produced by themselves and their immediate ances- 
tors: in the Kimberley, these would include Wanjina figures and associate representa- 
tions; and in Western Arnhem Land, paintings in X-ray style. They also acknowledge 
paintings that were not produced by themselves. In the Kimberley, these would 
include some of the various figures that are included under the umbrella of Bradshaws 
(or Gwion Gwion; Figure 17.1); and in Western Arnhem Land, Mimi and Dynamic 
figures (Figure 17.2). In both cases, these earlier styles of rock art are incorporated 
within contemporary cosmological schema. There are different versions of how the 
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Figure 17.1 A Bradshaw figure superimposed over hand stencils on an island off the 
Kimberley coast. A faint earlier figure in a different and flowing style can be discerned to the 
right (photo: Howard Morphy). 


Bradshaw figures were created, but they include images produced by the peckings of 
a bird’s bleeding beak in the ancestral past (Layton 1992:84). In some cases, the 
Mimi figures are interpreted as images of tricksters’ ancestral figures, existing in a 
different dimension, who are manifest in traces of their lives left behind as images on 
the surface of the rocks. These images from the past are seen as potentially dangerous 
and unknown, but also as evidence of the underlying transformational nature of the 
world in the present and not as a chronological succession over time. 

In both cases, there is a continuing dialogue between images painted on rock 
surfaces and other art forms. In Western Arnhem Land, the iterative component of 
rock art practice is manifest, among other things, in the repetitive sequences of X-ray 
images of animals that sometimes occur in rock-shelters. It is difficult to draw a 
boundary between rock art and the art of bark painting. The earliest recorders of 
Western Arnhem Land art recognized that very similar images were being produced 
on rock surfaces and on bark paintings (Spencer 1928:793). Rock paintings have 
been a source of inspiration for people painting on bark, and painting on the walls 
of wet-season shelters was clearly a means whereby people developed their technical 
skills. Training in art practice is part of an individual’s development, and the bark of 
wet-season huts and the walls of rock-shelters both provided surfaces for developing 
technique and producing exemplary works. The X-ray art of rock-shelters and bark 
huts was for the most part a public art rather than a ritual practice (Taylor 1996:19ff.). 
The paintings were said to be done for fun, to mark people’s presence in place, and 
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Figure 17.2 A Mimi or trickster spirit with spears and spear-thrower at Ubirr Rock, 
Kakadu National Park. The painting is in the post-dynamic figure tradition, which extended 
from 1,000 to 3,000 BP (photo: Howard Morphy). 


to teach people the skills of painting. Existing images were explicitly seen to provide 
models for representing particular animal species, and younger members of the com- 
munity were encouraged to copy them and perfect their own practice. This may in 
part explain the repeated sequences of images of particular species of fish, often 
overlapping or superimposed upon each other, that stretch across the roofs and walls 
of some of the shelters (Plate 11). Repeated sequences of images of animal species 
of the same type is a recurrent feature of rock art elsewhere and it may often have a 
religious explanation, marking the presence of a particular spirit in place or seeking 
to increase the fertility of the species represented (Tacon 1989). But practice and the 
joy of art, as in the Kunwinjku case, may be a common factor. 

In Western Arnhem Land art, there is both continuity and discontinuity between 
the rock art and the art of bark painting. X-ray art and its associated forms represent 
the final phase of the rock art sequence, and it is the style used today when rock paint- 
ing is practiced (Chaloupka 1993). X-ray art also characterized the earliest bark 
paintings that were collected, and continues as a style today. Hence X-ray art cross- 
cuts rock art and bark painting. The same does not apply to the Mimi style. Mimi 
figures precede X-ray art in the rock art sequence and have not been a significant 
component of the rock art likely for several thousand years. However, Mimi were 
represented on bark paintings collected by Baldwin Spencer at an early period 
of European contact in Western Arnhem Land and continue as an element in 
contemporary bark paintings. As a consequence, bark paintings include compositional 
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forms that are seldom, if ever, present in the more recent rock art. Stick-like figures 
occur in bark paintings composed into scenes in a similar way to the way in which 
they occur in rock art, but Mimi also occur as tiny figures spearing a much larger X-ray 
representation of, say, a kangaroo or wallaby (Taylor 1996:22ff.). Similarly, some 
forms of contemporary ceremonial art — for example, the geometric designs associated 
with the Marayin ceremony — are produced as body paintings but do not appear on 
rock surfaces. 

The reasons for these disjunctions between rock art and other contemporaneous 
art forms have many possible explanations. Some have suggested that the particular 
form may have been the result of European contact encouraging the combination of 
Mimi figures and X-ray to create narrative hunting scenes that could be readily inter- 
preted by outsiders. But such images were among the first collected, and there is no 
evidence that Spencer encouraged such a combination of styles. Moreover, dances 
and songs referring to Mimi continue to be performed and are not associated with 
European contact. The main point to emphasize here is that in the context of a 
society based on an oral tradition, rock art has to be seen as operating in a dialogical 
relationship with other art forms over time. Images on the rock surface produced in 
past times can be a source of inspiration in the present, but they may be incorporated 
in different ways over time, reflecting different contemporaneous constructions of 
the world. 

In the Kimberley, in contrast to Western Arnhem Land, the dominant form of 
rock art, the Wanjina, is directly related to contemporary ceremonial life (Crawford 
1968; Layton 1992, and Chapter 25 of this volume; Blundell and Woolagoodja 2005, 
and Chapter 27 of this volume). Wanjina represent ancestral beings whose creative 
acts laid the foundation for Kimberley society. They are associated with fertility and 
the coming of the wet season. The figures of the Wanjina are dominating images: 
human figures with large heads, headdresses that have the appearance of halos, eyes, 
and often without a mouth (Plate 12). They are painted all over in white with features 
delineated in red and yellow ocher, and charcoal. They are often associated with 
animal figures painted in a similar style or with representations of the Rainbow Serpent 
Ungud. The compositions refer to dramatic events that occurred in their lives. Their 
bodies were respectively turned into features of the topography in the estates of dif- 
ferent clans. The paintings themselves are in many cases seen to be manifestations of 
the Wanjina. Named Wanjina are associated with particular clan estates, and details 
of their form vary accordingly, reflecting their individual identity. 

The repainting of the Wanjina was a central feature of religious life, and is still 
practiced on occasions (Blundell and Woolagoodja in Chapter 27 of this volume). 
The act of painting is following the ancestors. The first stage of painting, the blowing 
of white clay onto the rocks, is a ritual act that signals the emergence of the spiritual 
force of the Wanjina — gi. Repainting occurred at quite frequent intervals, and in 
some cases over 50 layers of pigment have been identified. Repainting was an iterative 
act associated with the renewal of the power of the Wanjina and teaching initiates 
about its ancestral law. 

The Wanjina style has dominated the rock art of the Kimberley for at least the past 
1,500 years, and although it does occur sometimes in conjunction with earlier styles 
in the same galleries, there is a greater sense of separation from earlier forms than 
appears to be the case in Western Arnhem Land. It does seem possible to map many 
of the earlier images from the Kimberley onto analogous sequences in Western 
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Arnhem Land and the areas in between (Reser 2008). There is a rich and diverse 
body of representations of animal forms, but what has been emphasized in the 
research so far has been the sequences of human figurative styles varying in form from 
stick-like figures to representations of great elegance that are reminiscent of the 
dynamic figure style of Western Arnhem Land. The attempts to develop a chrono- 
logical sequence of these images are at a preliminary stage (e.g., Walsh 1994; Welch 
1999). The main body of pre-Wanjina art is generally characterized to span an era 
from 18,000 to 2,000 BP, but more research is required before apparent discontinui- 
ties in rock art practice can be confirmed. Nonetheless, the available evidence does 
suggest that in the Kimberley the earlier art forms were viewed as being very distinct 
from the Wanjina (Blundell and Woolagoodja 2005, and Chapter 27 of this volume). 

The non-Wanjina images were interpreted in many different ways across the Kim- 
berley region, though the disruptive nature of the colonial contact history of the 
region has resulted in a fairly impoverished record. Many of the human figurative 
representations are seen to represent malevolent spirits; some identified as named 
types such as wurulu-wurrulu and Argula. However, others have been linked to the 
origin of particular initiation ceremonies. There is little evidence that people contin- 
ued to paint such figures either on rock surfaces or other medium until recent times. 
However, the absence of evidence should be treated with caution since, as Layton 
(1992:85) notes, they had the potential to be brought into the present as negative 
forces through “sorcery” practices. Layton (1992:86) reproduces crayon drawings by 
Sam Woolagudja that illustrate the form of named dangerous spirits. However, 
images used as sorcery figures are also likely to have been produced anonymously in 
restricted circumstances. 

How pre-existing images on rock art are perceived by living cultures is clearly going 
to affect the ways in which they are incorporated in present practice. In the Kimberley, 
the dialogue with pre-Wanjina art forms is a continuing one with images from rock 
art being incorporated in other media in different ways. Wanjina have been long 
reproduced in the form of bark paintings, but recently other images from the rock 
art have been incorporated in contemporary ceremonial art or art made for sale. Paddy 
Jaminji and Rover Thomas have reproduced a rock painting of a kangaroo at Elgee 
Cliff on ceremonial boards used in the Krill Krill ceremony (Figure 17.3). The cer- 
emony recreates the spiritual journey of a woman who died as a result of a car accident 
near Turkey Creek. Her injured body was taken by car and plane to Wyndham and 
then to Perth, but she died before she arrived. The Krill Krill ritual re-enacts places 
on her journey, and one of those is a rock face off the road where the partly washed- 
out, faint, red-ochered form of a kangaroo can be seen. Subsequently, paintings of 
this theme have been made for sale by the artists (Paddy Jaminji and Rover Thomas, 
The Kangaroo Dreaming at Elgee Cliff; 1983, National Gallery of Australia). More 
recently, artists from the community of Mowanjum have begun to include Bradshaw 
figures in acrylic paintings produced for sale through their cultural center. 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


Rock art provides a reservoir of images for succeeding generations who not only can 
view and interpret this record, but additionally use it as a source of information and 
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Figure 17.3. The performance of a Krill Krill ceremony at Turkey Creek, Kimberley region 
in 1979. The paintings represent areas of country crossed by the journey of the spirit of a 
woman killed in a car accident, which is re-enacted through the ritual. One of the images 
on the dancing boards represents the woman’s spirit approaching the faded image of a 
kangaroo on a rock face of Elgee Cliff as seen from the road (photo: Kim Akerman). 


inspiration that influences their present practice. This chapter has focused on the 
recursive and iterative elements in Australian Aboriginal art practice and shown how 
this is reflected in the ways in which rock art has been utilized by subsequent genera- 
tions as part of an ongoing dialogue with images from the past. In some cases, 
contemporary art practice elides the distinction between the past and present by 
creating continuities between present practice and images on the rock surface. In 
other cases, certain styles of rock art are distanced from the present as representations 
of other cultures or framed as belonging to a different dimension of existence. Art 
practice invariably has a recursive element, and rock art provides an archival resource, 
which in most pre-literate societies exists in the virtual space of memory. 

A perspective that attempts to view rock art as it may have been seen by its prac- 
titioners at different moments in time does not replace but complements other 
approaches and requires that precisely the same methodologies be employed with 
different questions asked. In areas where rock art is still practiced, it does place a 
premium on research that takes account of the present: it gives a priority to ethno- 
graphic research that will provide the evidence of the way in which, at the end of the 
archaeological sequence, rock art is perceived, interpreted, categorized, and incorpo- 
rated within contemporary practice. On the other hand, archaeologists will pose quite 
different questions about the corpus as a whole from their analytic and comparative 
perspectives, relying on pattern recognition in attributes, location, and inferred age. 
In comparing the Kimberley with Western Arnhem Land, archaeologists are not only 
going to take account of similarities and differences between contemporary cosmolo- 
gies, but also relate the rock art to climatic and environmental change. An examina- 
tion of the stylistic changes and changes in the content of the rock art poses questions 
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about cultural discontinuities and change that are unlikely to be part of the Indige- 
nous interpretative framework (see Chapter 20 of this volume for a similar argument 
from the Southern Andes). Where we are fortunate enough to have rock art in the 
ethnographic present or near present, then the approach needs to be dialogical, 
stretching backward from the present to meet the archaeological past. 


NOTE 


1 “Bradshaw” as a term to describe a particular art style from the Kimberley has become 
controversial for a number of reasons: partly because it references the name of the European 
who first wrote about them, but in particular because it distances the art concerned from 
the present since it was taken by some to signal the absence of an Indigenous name for 
the figures. In fact, the term “Bradshaw” refers to figurative forms for which there are 
many Indigenous names, including Gwion Gwion (see Ngarjno et al. 2000; Blundell and 
Woolagoodja in Chapter 27 of this volume). 
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ABSTRACT 


One of the main challenges in rock art studies is to find traces of cultural identities 
through the analysis of specific artistic productions. Through a theoretical redefinition 
of style, and using Levantine rock art as a case study, this chapter explores the potential 
of this concept for recognizing temporal phases or periods, as well as geographical con- 
tinuities and discontinuities, in rock art, in order to define cultural identities and territo- 
rial behavior. 


Prehistoric rock art is much more than a sample of the aesthetic sensibility of past 
human groups. It is the graphic expression of past cultural systems of knowledge, 
composed of beliefs, thoughts, values, and human perceptions of environmental and 
sociocultural contexts. Furthermore, in societies with no written (non-textual) 
records, it is one of the main means of visual communication for the transmission of 
information, ideas, and concepts (Conkey 1978; Gamble 1982; Smith 1992). Thus, 
it is equivalent to any current graphic expression aiming toward the visual transmis- 
sion of a message or the illustration of a story (historical or mythological) to educate, 
instruct, regulate, mark, or remind. It includes religious and secular imagery, as well 
as all manner of signs assisting humans to adapt, coexist, and share specific sociocul- 
tural and natural landscapes (Ucko and Rosenfeld 1967:7). 

For an outsider (an etic observer: a contemporary foreigner or a non-initiated 
person or a current archaeologist) to decipher the meaning of the imagery of a specific 
society represents a challenge, since we are not likely to perceive what we are not 
educated to see. And while a knowledgeable person can educate an outsider in 
a contemporary setting, when moving the purview to the past the options available 
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for decoding the art without informants are reduced to the literal interpretation 
of the representations (either the icon “a bull” or the scene “a hunting scene”), 
with the very real risk of missing the meaning of the message (i.e., does the bull 
represent the animal, or does it signify an ancestor, a clan, a specific ceremony, or a 
fairy tale?). 

To deduce meanings and functions from rock art, archaeologists have analyzed its 
role in archaeological context, and the spatial location within the panels (deploying 
the structuralist hypothesis of Laming-Emperaire [1962] and Leroi-Gourhan [1965]), 
within landscapes (Bradley 1989; Bradley et al. 1994), and even through ethno- 
archaeological analogies (ranging from Reinach’s [1903] totemic interpretation to 
Lewis-Williams’s [1997] shamanic tenets). Nevertheless, the cultural and temporal 
distance between current and past societies, and our lack of knowledge about the 
specific sociocultural traditions and practices of the studied cultures, constrain our 
interpretations. A sound example of the limitations of archaeological interpretation 
of rock art’s meaning was Macintosh’s (1952) experience with Doria’s site in Barunga, 
Arnhem Land, Australia. After a first visit and interpretation of the motifs depicted, 
Macintosh returned to the site with an Indigenous elder, to discover that nearly 90 
percent of his previous faunal identifications differed from those given by the elder. 
This certainly complicates our capacity to interpret the meaning of past works of art. 

As Morphy (1989:1) states, there is an important gap between the motifs depicted 
and the cultural concepts behind them. For a long time, this gap, together with the 
problems of obtaining absolute dates (see Keyser 2001:117) or the relationships with 
the symbolism and beliefs of past societies, have led to the marginalization of rock 
art studies within archaeological research (see Whitley 2001:16, who describes the 
North American case). Nevertheless, to reduce rock art research to the study of 
meaning is to neglect its archaeological value as a source of information about past 
human cultures. As other archaeological remains, whether characterized by descrip- 
tive, quantitative, or archaeometric analysis, rock art provides significant information 
by which to understand past societies through the analysis of motifs, pigments, tech- 
niques, superimpositions, panels, sites, and their natural and cultural contexts. Impor- 
tantly, rock art is fixed in place and nearly always found in situ (May and Domingo 
2010). Therefore, it is particularly significant to a study of prehistoric landscapes, as 
well as an appreciation of the cognition and use of space by people in the past 
(Lenssen-Erz 2008). We reasonably assume that the use of landscapes has changed 
through time, and in order to identify diachronic changes, archaeologists need to 
identify artistic units, phases, or styles within the panels that are time-specific; that 
is, we need to classify rock art motifs and construct time frameworks to locate them 
diachronically. Only then will we be able to map continuities and discontinuities 
through space at a specific point in time, to explore the duration and intensity 
of specific occupations, the appropriation and articulation of space by specific 
human groups, the boundaries of cultures, and the social interactions amongst dif- 
ferent groups (Domingo et al. 2008). 

For nearly a century, rock art was classified and dated by its style, and this is 
still the primary method used to construct relative chronologies (i.e., organizing 
things from earliest to latest, but without assigning any specific dates to the things 
themselves; see Burke and Smith 2004:136). For rock art, this means the construc- 
tion of sequences that assume that older motifs are superimposed by younger ones. 
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However, relative chronologies only provide a relative sequence of events, and to 
understand change and to explore the reasons behind those changes, we need to 
know how old the depictions are and the time elapsed between two different “inter- 
ventions” (e.g., an hour, a day, a season, a year, a century, and so forth). To provide 
calendrical dates to rock art motifs and phases has been an ongoing challenge, as it 
is critical to understand rock art in context. When achieved, it has mainly been 
through association with datable artifacts, parallels in schema used in dated portable 
art or pottery decorations; items of known chronology, such as extinct fauna and 
environmental changes; or through association with dated archaeological deposits. 

Certainly, direct dating is the most desirable method, but, unfortunately, it is not 
always viable and it is not immune from debate. The great expectations placed on 
radiocarbon dates in the 1990s (Lorblanchet and Bahn 1993) almost meant the death 
of style as a chronological marker, although problems with the different dating 
methods were acknowledged and the inconsistencies between absolute and relative 
chronologies opened new and ongoing debates (e.g., Zilhio 1995; Rosenfeld and 
Smith 1997; Rowe 2001; Pettitt and Bahn 2003). In the twenty-first century, abso- 
lute and relative approaches to rock art dating should be complementary, and while 
absolute dates are necessary to provide a more accurate chronological control of the 
rock art, stylistic studies are still central to the clustering of motifs into meaningful 
art assemblages, which can then be dated with some absolute dates. Unfortunately, 
only a relatively small number of paintings can be directly dated (due to the lack of 
preservation of organic matter) and therefore indirect dating is still the reality (Pettitt 
and Bahn 2003:134). 

Given these considerations, this chapter examines different ways to identify changes 
and cultural identities in past rock art. Through a theoretical redefinition of style, 
and using Levantine rock art as a case study, I explore the potential and limitations 
of this concept for recognizing temporal phases or periods, as well as geographical 
continuities and discontinuities, in order to define cultural identities and territorial 
behavior. 


WHAT IS LEVANTINE ROCK ART? 


The Mediterranean side of Spain preserves four major prehistoric rock art traditions 
in more than 750 sites. These include Paleolithic rock art and three post-Paleolithic 
rock art traditions, with World Heritage status since 1998, named Macroschematic, 
Levantine, and Schematic. Levantine rock art was originally dated to the Paleolithic, 
and described as a regional variant of the Franco-Cantabrian rock art from Eastern 
Spain (Plate 13), where it was also known as the Peninsular Levant (Breuil 1910). 
In contrast to the naturalistic animals of Paleolithic cave art, Levantine rock art was 
depicted in open-air sites (Figure 18.1), with naturalistic animals (deer, wild goat, 
wild boar, bulls, horses, insects, and so on) sharing panels and narrative scenes with 
dynamic human figures. Furthermore, while Franco-Cantabrian rock art was an art 
of animals, Levantine rock art depicts humans and their activities (hunting scenes, 
warrior parades and conflicts, humans collecting honey, maternity scenes, and so on). 
Currently, it is well known that divergences between Paleolithic and Levantine rock 
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Figure 18.1 Cova Remigia and Cingle Mola Remigia rock-shelters (Ares del Maestre, 
Castelld). 


art are not due to regional, but instead to chronological differences. Superimpositions 
over Macroschematic rock art, with parallels in Early Neolithic ceramic decorations, 
provide a minimum date for this tradition. Therefore, Levantine art was produced 
during the Neolithic. Whether these artists were the last local hunter-gatherers 
marking their landscape as a response to the arrival of Early Neolithic farmers from 
the Middle East, or if they were the newly arrived farmers exploring and marking 
their new landscape to secure access to new resources, is still under discussion (Marti 
and Juan-Cabanilles 2002; Marti 2003; Molina et al. 2003; Cruz and Vicent 2007; 
Utrilla and Martinez 2007a; McClure et al. 2008). 

Major debates about the chronology of the post-Paleolithic traditions of this region 
have focused on establishing their place within the sequence (i.e., did they coexist? 
which one is oldest? if they were all produced during the Neolithic, how do we explain 
their differences?). But the question is more complex, since it is usually overlooked 
that Levantine rock art sites are palimpsests in themselves, and diachronic and 
regional variations in scale, techniques, formal features, subject matter, and so on 
that occur within the corpus of Levantine art are a reflection of changing circum- 
stances and territorial specificities that need to be explored further, regardless of the 
other post-Paleolithic traditions. 

In broad terms, the corpus of Levantine art only includes figurative painted and 
rarely engraved (Utrilla and Villaverde 2004) motifs (animals, humans, and their 
equipment) with a similar treatment of their basic design (see Plate 13). The artists 
deliberately chose to depict flat silhouettes with very fine and modeling brushstrokes. 
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Thus, the species and sometimes the sex (in particular, for humans and deer) are 
identified according to the characteristic profile of their silhouette. Only their smaller 
size might suggest the presence of children, whereas a few juvenile animals are identi- 
fied through their characteristic coats; i.e., parallel lines for young wild boars and 
dots for fawns. Nevertheless, not all the motifs, techniques, and subject matters occur 
along the entire Levantine territory. In fact, different adjacent regions follow different 
evolutionary processes (discussed below). Therefore, to talk globally about Levantine 
rock art is to mask a complex tradition with temporal and territorial specificities and 
much higher variability than previously ascribed. If rock art is part of social mecha- 
nisms that construct identity, and is constrained by a set of rules to facilitate inter- 
communication within and/or between groups, then stylistic differences can be used 
to identify identities at different scales (from a single artist to a family through to a 
group and so on). But the main question is: how and where can we identify marks 
related to those identities? 


A THEORETICAL APPROACH TO STYLE 


For more than a century, style has been used to discern past identities through 
the study of archaeological remains, to measure the legacies between cultures 
and the potential impacts from neighboring groups, to periodize a culture, and to 
assess the degree of regionalization (Constantin 1994:248). But to delve into the 
complex question of the stylistic variation in rock art and to understand the causes 
of such variations, it is necessary to define what we mean by style, which features of 
an “art-fact” are likely to reflect stylistic variations, and what sort of information those 
variations reflect (see previous discussions by Conkey and Hastorf 1990; Lorblanchet 
and Bahn 1993; Carr and Neitzel 1995; Boast 1997; Smith 2008). 

For a long time, style was mainly defined as formal variation (Sackett 1982; Hodder 
1990; Wiessner 1990; Hegmon 1992) or as those facets of the formal variation 
showing regularities through space and time (Conkey and Hastorf 1990:1). However, 
discrepancies emerge when trying to enumerate valid criteria to define styles, the 
factors that are likely to influence stylistic variations, and the sort of information 
transmittable through style. Some researchers define it as “a way of doing” (Hodder 
1990; Wiessner 1990). Others restrict it to non-adaptative aspects of the formal vari- 
ation; that is, those remaining once the functional’ (Dunnell 1978:199) and the 
technological’ attributes of an object (Binford 1965:199-203) have been identified 
(i.e., in a pottery vessel style would only be visible in its design and decoration). 

Although some features of objects are constrained by their function (e.g., a flat 
plate is unsuitable as a liquid container), functional traits can also be stylistic, if 
intentionally selected among a range of equivalent alternatives available to obtain the 
same end; for example, a liquid container may adopt different forms, and therefore 
the form selected may also be a stylistic choice (Sackett 1990:33-34). This logic also 
extends to non-utilitarian objects, or those related to social, ideological, or spiritual 
spheres (Sackett 1977:370), such as rock art, where two styles can serve different 
functions within the same society (Schapiro 1953:294; Layton 1991:151; Smith 
1996:253). 
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Style can also be hidden in any stage of the technological process of production 
or chaine operatoire (Leroi-Gourhan 1964). Thus, every choice in the process (raw 
materials, sources, tools, and so on) may be intentionally selected to consciously 
reflect specific identities or simply be unconsciously repeating previously learned 
cultural practices. Interestingly, technological choices may reflect certain identities or 
social units (e.g., families or schools) not necessarily visible in the formal and func- 
tional attributes of an object, since different processes of production (e.g., different 
sources for pigment procurement, different pigment recipes, or different types of 
brushes) can result in similar forms and functions. Therefore, style (or the identities 
it signifies) is likely to be expressed in any attribute of an art-fact, although not every 
attribute necessarily reflects the same cultural aspects or social units (Gosselain 
1998:104). In fact, different styles might coexist in an artifact, and simultaneously 
reflect identities at different scales: from the individual artist to their social networks 
and so on (Carr 1995:165). Therefore, an integral stylistic study should combine 
formal, functional, and technological analysis, in order to achieve a more objective 
approach to style, trying to define different social units and to determine their limits 
in space and time. 

Debates on style also concern the type of information stylistic analysis provides or 
how messages are embedded in artifacts. In some circumstances, humans use style to 
consciously mark their differences (Hodder 1990; Wiessner 1990), whether to reflect 
group cohesion or to mark differences with other groups. But style can also be 
unconsciously created; for example, it can be a passive reflection of a particular tradi- 
tion (Sackett 1986:270), continued through the automatic repetition of learned 
patterns, or habitus (Bourdieu 1977). 

The significance of this concept for archaeology differs strikingly from the wide 
range of interpretations offered in the past century. Carr’s (1995) attempts to build 
a unified theory of style, combining the proposals of various schools of research, has 
not succeeded in overcoming the difficulties of achieving consensus. In fact, it has 
even resulted in criticisms advocating the death of style, for being too broad and 
ambiguous (Boast 1997; Schiffer and Skibo 1997). 

Does this mean that style is not useful to analyze past material culture? No. This 
lack of a uniform theory reflects more on the fact that human behavior is not totally 
predictable, and therefore the attributes used to display identity (and thus provide 
stylistic information), and the types of information transmitted, will vary according 
to the “components” of the material culture and the social group under study. 
Therefore, the starting point of any stylistic research is to define what we mean by 
style and the scale at which stylistic variations would be defined (e.g., authors, groups, 
or wider networks, within a site, a complex of sites, a region, and so forth), since the 
variables to be analyzed would differ according to this. 


EXPLORING STYLES IN LEVANTINE ROCK ART 


In rock art studies, motifs or patterns that localize and “date” the works of art and 
those that establish connections between groups of works or between cultures are 
usually considered stylistic. As suggested by our theoretical review, style can operate 
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at different levels, and the same tradition can include stylistic traits relating to differ- 
ent social identities (from the individual to the network). My interest in exploring 
style in Levantine art went beyond the identification of the individual artist, to explor- 
ing the most common practices, and the overall changes in the behavior of entire 
groups (Domingo 2008a:103). Similarities in formal and technological features were 
seen as reflecting continuity in social practices, and differences as a mark of discon- 
tinuity, rupture, or shift in territoriality. The caveats in taking this approach to 
Levantine rock art are: 


¢ Who was allowed to paint and what levels of idiosyncratic behavior were tolerated 
within a group? If rock art is produced by a few individuals, as suggested by 
Lewis-Williams (1994:286) for Paleolithic rock art, and a set of rules regulate the 
appropriate way of doing it, as observed by Smith (1996:245) in the artistic 
production of ceremonial contexts in Arnhem Land, then changes within a site 
would signify time variations. However, rock art can be produced in different 
contexts, and while ceremonial productions might be regulated, almost all com- 
munities tolerate a certain level of idiosyncratic behavior on the part of a few 
individuals, and as a consequence stylistic changes within a site will not always 
result from time differences, but also from the simultaneous participation of 
several individuals. 

e = When and why was the rock art produced? Ritual or secular, during inter- or intra- 
group aggregation ceremonies, and so forth. 

e For whom was it produced? It may have been for local communities or particular 
groups, or for several distant groups sharing a common imagery. 

e How many people were simultaneously involved in depicting a panel? In Lascaux, 
Lewis-Williams (1994:285) identified both individual and collective panels, thus 
reproducing different levels of social relations. Hence the identification of mul- 
tiple artists in the same panel does not necessarily mean that the rock art was 
produced at different points of time. 

e The patterns of mobility of the authors? Depending on social mobility, the distribu- 
tion of a specific style could result from a number of factors (from a single group 
with high rates of mobility to different and more settled groups with a common 
tradition and so forth). 


The lack of information about the human context of production undoubtedly con- 
strains our interpretations. Nevertheless, a systematic classification of motifs can 
provide one kind of approach to past societies. The challenge lies in being able to 
identify the culturally primed organizing principles giving rise to different artistic 
phases of the art. 

Formal variations within the Levantine repertoire were previously perceived and 
used by other researchers to propose global sequences (Cabré 1915; Obermaier and 
Wernert 1919; Breuil 1920; Ripoll 1960; Beltran 1968). However, their studies were 
partial, and only relied on formal changes of motifs and they did not adequately 
accommodate other significant aspects such as techniques, complete scenes and 
subject matter, composition, and so forth. The resulting sequences were, as a conse- 
quence, too linear and broad-scaled. While global approaches are useful to achieve a 
general overview, they also tend to minimize significant differences between regional 
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or local groups, producing cultural “homogenization,” and thus concealing cultural 
diversity and particular responses and adaptations to specific regional landscapes and 
networks. 

During the 1980s, researchers reflected on this issue and insisted on the need to 
investigate regional variations in artistic patterns to help develop a new understanding 
of this rock art (Fortea and Aura 1987:119; Marti and Hernandez 1988:89-90). In 
this context, several studies designed to explore regional variations (Pifién 1982; 
Vinias 1982; Alonso and Grimal 1996) identified some regional specificities and par- 
ticular evolutionary sequences, suggesting that a global understanding of this rock 
art would only be achievable once a complete picture of the local (or regional) pecu- 
liarities emerged. Nevertheless, once again the resulting proposals were mainly based 
on the formal analysis of motifs, rather than on structural? or thematic patterns — likely 
to be specific to a group, time, or territory. As suggested by Delporte (1990:63), 
“Gothic art is not defined by a single parameter, such as the design of the cathedral, 
the shape of the domes or the shape of the statues, but by the conjunction of all of 
these architectural and statuary elements.” Therefore, a complete re-analysis of Levan- 
tine rock art required a definition of formal, structural, and thematic variations, as 
well as technological specificities. It also needed to consider the potential coexistence 
of different styles with different functions. As a first step, these aspects had to be 
explored in a regional context, before trying to understand them more globally, 
taking into account how the landscape and the natural networks — the river valleys 
where this rock art appears — influenced and constrained these regional interactions 
and territorial behavior. 

Formal attributes are usually analyzed through description, quantification, and 
comparison at different scales (the site, the local and regional context, and the whole 
Levantine territory). And while changes in formal variation within the same rock- 
shelter or region may signify different authors and/or chronologies (always consider- 
ing that rock art production is constrained by sociocultural rules), changes in formal 
variations among regions may be indicative of territorial behavior. I assume that 
human behavior is patterned and that groups reserve specific areas for specific activi- 
ties. Thus, when two styles have different functions within the same society, they 
should not coexist at the same place. Therefore, when recording two different styles 
in the same rock-shelter, I assume some degree of temporal elapse between these 
interventions. Finally, the technological study of Levantine art is still a challenge and 
few advances have been made that characterize chronological and territorial changes. 
Recent pigment analyses (Roldan et al. 2010) do not provide enough data yet on 
correlations between specific raw materials and specific artistic phases, or to determine 
the existence of more than one type of recipe within the same style. Similarly, 
approaches to ascertain the type of paint application tool only conclude that the sort 
of fine strokes characteristic of Levantine rock art required the production of brushes 
(Beltran 1968; Alonso and Grimal 1996). No attempts have been made to identify 
if different types of brushes were used in different regions or periods. To date, only 
highly visual aspects of Levantine rock art have been assessed to provide information 
about temporal changes and territorial behavior. 

To assess the visual aspects of style in Levantine art, I methodically deconstruct 
the rock art panels, and group motifs into types (figurative, non-figurative, humans 
or animals, animal species, and so forth) and subtypes (categories of motifs with 
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Figure 18.2 Regional sequence of Levantine human figures, indicating changes in size 
and anatomical proportions. 


common characteristics such as size, shape, design, technique, body volume and 
proportions, and so on) since these are the most basic features that the artists manipu- 
late to create their own particular visual style systems. Since we do not know a priori 
which categories are stylistically meaningful, systematic formal descriptions of motifs 
are needed to facilitate classification. 

Once types have been defined, and compared (i.e., considering frequency, whether 
specific attributes are common or rare, and range of variation /continuity), we explore 
the evolution of a specific type of motif through time, evaluating continuities and 
changes according to patterns of superimposition and composition, or through space, 
mapping their geographical occurrence and variations. As an example, I argue that 
human figures from the Valltorta-Gasulla complex of sites show an evolution through 
at least five stages (Figure 18.2), starting with large, naturalistic humans, with body 
volume and accurate proportions, and ending with small, schematic humans which 
lack body volume and which are out of proportion (for a detailed description of these 
five stages, see Domingo 2005, 2008a). Similar schemas have been recently defined 
in other Levantine territories, such as the High Lands of the Segura River (Mateo 
2006) and Aragon (Utrilla and Martinez 2007b). These changes in style over time 
have been used to propose the long-term duration of Levantine rock art, and 
the changing identities of the authors through time, adapting to changing social 
situations. 

In the same way, mapping the geographic distribution of specific motif types 
(Domingo et al. 2003; Villaverde et al. 2006), techniques (Lopez et al. 2001; 
Domingo 2008b), and even finer details allows us to identify individual hands, 
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“schools,” or territorial behaviors. Some patterns are unique to a site, with no con- 
tinuity in neighboring sites, and thus reflecting the single intervention of a particular 
individual. Similarly, others show continuity within a site complex (reflecting a school 
or the territory of a particular group), or even a region (reflecting a widespread tradi- 
tion). Analysis of the distribution patterns of some animal species shows particular 
concentrations in certain areas. For example, while bulls are especially significant in 
Castellén, Teruel, and Albacete provinces, wild boars are almost unique to “el Maes- 
trazgo” (Domingo et al. 2003). Nevertheless, and in contrast to human depictions, 
animals are always naturalistic and show very few differences. Although some similari- 
ties in shapes and proportions among some neighboring areas suggest some inter- 
regional interactions (such as the closer relations between Castell6n and Lower 
Teruel), only patterns of composition help define these interactions further. 

Once individual types and their patterning have been defined, I look for regularities 
in the structural patterns (i.e., the relationship among motifs, and the process of 
addition to the panel considering space, compositions, and scenes) to discover if dif- 
ferent rules of composition and arrangement exist during different time periods. 
Combined with form and subject matter, the artists decide where to place the motifs 
within the panel and the landscape. Initially, they may decide to create a new cultural 
space by utilizing a new rock-shelter, as we observed with the oldest human type 
defined for Valltorta-Gasulla, named Centelles (Domingo 2008a). But Levantine 
rock art sites are mainly palimpsests of motifs and scenes, and the way later motifs 
are added to already socialized panels is also stylistic. Thus, while some subsequent 
art additions are respectful (using blank and/or peripheral spaces) to previous inter- 
ventions, others are intrusive by completing or transforming previous scenes, or even 
invasive, being placed over previous paintings. 

Similarly, it is important to explore the role of the rock surface (if it is used to 
frame the motif, composition, or scene, as a way to suggest space, and so on), since 
specific patterns can also define time units. Again, my stylistic study of humans reveals 
that while the former style (Centelles) uses the entire cavity to display extensive 
scenes, and structural changes on the rock surfaces are used to signify the landscape, 
subsequent phases use structural changes as boundaries for smaller scenes. 

Finally, to understand relationships between motifs, I would propose to classify 
them according to different categories labeled as follows: 


e exclusive motifs: a single motif in one shelter; 

e isolated motifs: sharing a shelter but at a distance from other motifs; and 

© compositions: a group of motifs, resulting from single or several interventions, 
with or without scenic harmony. 


Compositions can also be seen as: 


e unrelated motifs (based on style, technique, manner, etc.); 

e non-scenic associations (coherence in style, technique, manner but no common 
action); and 

e scenes (two or more motifs developing a common action even if we do not 
understand the meaning; scenes can also result from a single or several interven- 
tions, usually perceptible through changes in form, size, and technique). 
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Levantine rock art is mainly an art of scenes, although examples of other composi- 
tional patterns also occur, such as several known examples of exclusive and isolated 
bulls. If we concentrate on scenes, then the way in which motifs are arranged 
(whether by juxtaposition or partial superimposition, in extensive or intensive scenes) 
or are aligned (in horizontal, oblique, or vertical planes; confronted, consecutive, 
opposed, symmetric or dissymmetric lines; or in parallel, echeloned, or radial disposi- 
tions) is also culturally significant; and these patterns change through time and space, 
as observed through the analysis of both animal figures (see Domingo et al. 2003 
for bulls and wild boars) and human depictions (Domingo 2005, 2008a). Thus, for 
example, when analyzing human depictions we observe that in the former style (Cen- 
telles) human figures are displayed along extensive panels in horizontal parallel lines 
using narrow juxtaposition. By the end of the sequence (Linear style), the scenes 
become smaller and the motifs are composed in horizontal, oblique, or radial planes, 
according to choices made by the artist (Figure 18.3). 
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Figure 18.3 Spatial relations among motifs are also stylistic and may show changes over 
time and/or space. 
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One of the most interesting findings in recent stylistic studies has been the iden- 
tification of certain thematic patterns within the Levantine sequence (Domingo 
2008a). For a long time, it was considered that hunting activities were the most 
recurrent subject matter, perhaps due to the easier “understanding” of such scenes. 
But hunting activities are not unique. They are but one amongst a wide variety of 
subject matters which appear to have changed over time, illustrating a complex 
society. These themes include warrior parades and battles, capital punishments, climb- 
ers, honey-collecting scenes, maternity scenes, and so forth. Furthermore, hunting 
activities were not included in the earlier repertoire of the Levantine artists, appearing 
only in the middle part of the sequence (Figure 18.4). Once they appear, their 
content changes over time, with a focus on deer in the earlier stages and a broaden- 
ing and diversification of species (including deer, wild boar, and wild goat) later on 
(Domingo 2008a). 

These and other examples reveal that the systematic description, classification, and 
comparison of the formal structure of Levantine rock art (including not only the 
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Figure 18.4 Changes in themes according to the regional stylistic sequence of human 
figures. 
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formal analysis of individual motifs, but also themes, patterns of composition, addi- 
tion, and so forth) provide a more complete and satisfactory picture of this rock art 
“tradition” and provide different options to explore with respect to aspects of temporal 
variability, territoriality, and inter-regional interaction of prehistoric human groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To talk globally about Levantine rock art in the twenty-first century is to accept that 
a common tradition spread along a wide territory of the Iberian Peninsula from the 
Pyrenees to the southern coast of Spain during the Early Neolithic period. Neverthe- 
less, the common traits should not be allowed to mask regional specificities and 
different rhythms of temporal change, observable through the systematic analysis of 
the motifs and panels by panel, site, and sub-region. Variability is writ large. 

Formal variations of motifs are the most recurrent aspect of style traditionally 
analyzed in rock art. Nevertheless, this study demonstrates that, together with form, 
the artists also play with technique, subject matter (from social themes to the later 
introduction of hunting and war scenes), patterns of composition (whether horizon- 
tal, oblique, or radial, and so on) and the use of space (from extensive to smaller 
scenes), structural changes of the rock surface, and even the landscape to mark their 
individual and/or group identity. When these different parameters are systematically 
described, quantified, and classified according to recurrent patterns of superimposi- 
tion, they provide an order of styles, as well as specific territorial distributions, that 
are central in persuasively establishing the boundaries of regional groups and in 
meaningfully exploring the interaction of peoples from different Levantine areas. 
Thus, style remains a useful tool to explore the temporal span and the social and 
regional variation encased within this tradition. 

To summarize, stylistic studies have been significant in our understanding that 
Levantine rock art is, in fact, a network of artistic territories involved in a continuous 
process of change and adaptation, with some common features spread along the 
common Levantine territory, combined with regional peculiarities emphasizing 
regional identities. 


NOTES 


1 Dunnell (1978) defines functional attributes as those features selected according to the 
practical function of the object. 

2  Binford (1965) refers to technological attributes as those constrained by technological 
development and the availability of raw materials. 

3 “Structural patterns” refer to location, composition and articulation, relative proportions, 
and so forth, as defined by Leroi-Gourhan (1965) or Delporte (1990). 
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ABSTRACT 


While archaeologists can never fully grasp the original intent and meaning of ancient 
rock art, contextual analysis can facilitate a partial understanding, much as careful excava- 
tion provides a window into some aspects of an ancient settlement. Such analysis begins 
by defining distinctive, culturally bounded styles of rock art within a study area. The 
researcher then considers the specific spatial, temporal, landscape, and cultural contexts 
of each style, alongside the symbolic content of each. Patterns discovered in these various 
contexts may reveal who within a society likely produced and used the rock art, while 
content indicates a range of probable meaning. 


Modern people love rock art. It seems to touch modern sensibilities like no other 
kind of ruin or relic, except possibly Stonehenge or the Pyramids. As creative, highly 
visible remnants of the past, petroglyphs and rock paintings fire the imaginations of 
those gazing on them from a distance of centuries or millennia. And with this imme- 
diate connection comes an impulse to interpret the images. After all, the human brain 
is wired for symbolic communication. It may be what we, as a species, do best — the 
evolutionary leap that enabled all uniquely human experiences and endeavors. 

The problem comes when modern viewers apply their own cultural filters to images 
created in a completely different cultural context. As Horace Miner’s classic essay, 
“Body Ritual among the Nacirema” (1956) and David Macaulay’s popular book, 
Motel of the Mysteries (1979), so wittily demonstrate, interpreting alien cultures 
is fraught with hazards. Cartoonists play on the results of looking at ancient art 
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through modern eyes: a cave-dweller complains about being tired of earth tones; an 
archaeologist reads a series of petroglyphs as a personal advertisement; a cavewoman 
blames the state of society on violence depicted on the cave walls; an archaeologist 
puzzles over a drawing of an airplane among a herd of bison. Readers find these 
humorous in their incongruity between ancient times and now, between indigenous 
cultures and modern Western ones. When rock art researchers, like the archaeologists 
in cartoons, neglect the importance of cultural context, the joke is on them. 

The term context implies the existence of a text and something else that occurs 
together with it. This “with-text” can be tangible, such as a physical setting, or 
intangible, such as a body of religious texts or myths. Context and text come from 
the Latin word for woven cloth: context is the interweaving of separate strands to 
create a coherent whole. Context situates something (the “text”) in space, time, and 
cultural milieu, thereby lending it meaning beyond its direct content. Rock art is text 
in that it represents a codified expression of an idea or set of related ideas. Just as 
with documents and speeches, when rock art is interpreted out of context, its meaning 
is likely to be lost, trivialized, or distorted. 

Unfortunately, loss of context has happened frequently with rock art, with faddish 
devotion to notions of lost continents, demon-worship, and mysterious visits to 
distant places by artistic Vikings, Chinese, Egyptians, Phoenicians, space aliens — 
anyone except the locals. More recently, many researchers have linked rock art to 
shamanism, variously defined, whether it occurs in the context of nomadic, family- 
based societies or complex, urban chiefdoms. Such interpretations essentially divorce 
indigenous cultures from their own rock art. Regrettably, although archaeologists are 
quick to grasp the importance of context in buried sites, they have been less adept 
with rock art. No dirt archaeologist would jumble artifacts from various levels of a 
site in analyzing their technological aspects, function, and cultural affiliation. The 
images on a given panel or at a given site can also be of different ages and cultural 
origins, despite their close proximity (Sundstrom 1990:214-228). Archaeologists 
interpret a house-pit, hearth, or trash midden in conjunction with all nearby related 
features and artifacts. Interpretations build on studies of similar features at sites of 
the same age, origin, or function. And while archaeologists might joke that an oddly 
shaped artifact is an ancient iPod or tennis racket, no one seriously proposes imposing 
modern categories on ancient artifacts. Similarly, rock art is best understood as part 
of a larger set of other images and related archaeological remains. Ethnographic 
information can provide a key to the most recent rock art, just as it can with the most 
recent buried archaeological sites, but it is not likely to inform earlier rock art unless 
the formal qualities of the rock art and related archaeological features indicate a direct 
line of cultural continuity. A focus on context allows rock art to tell its own story, 
rather than fueling uninformed speculations or pet theories. 


STYLE 


For present purposes, context comprises all the secondary data associated with a set 
of rock art (Sundstrom 1990). Contextual analysis assumes that sets of rock art with 
the same general form, structural patterning, mode of production, and subject matter 
form definable styles that reflect cultural units. In other words, any given rock art style 
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is linked to a single cultural entity, such as a tribe, language group, or intra-group 
society, such as a religious cult or women’s craft guild. Each style is assumed to have 
a unique context, and each is examined separately in seeking connections between 
the rock art itself and the secondary data that can unlock its significance and meaning. 

Archaeologists have long struggled to define style and, having defined it, to develop 
methods for analyzing it that are useful and logically sound. Most definitions of style 
agree that it is based on observable patterns in how thought is transformed into a 
tangible or intangible expression or performance (Schapiro 1953:287). The term style 
refers both to the tangible products of some aspect of creative behavior and to the 
underlying structure or organizing principles that guide that behavior (Munro 1949). 
One can speak of both the operation of style in facilitating creativity and of particular 
styles resulting from creative activity. Style is culture-specific. Like a language, any 
given style arises in just one time and place, and hence can serve as a proxy or index 
for the particular cultural tradition of which it forms a part. Even if a style spreads 
through imitation, colonization, or export, it is still tied to a single cultural sphere. 
The time, place, and human group to which a style is linked can vary in specificity, 
but the link exists even if it eludes easy definition. The combined spatial and temporal 
context of a style reflects the distribution in time and space of the particular group 
that produced it. 

The complexities of stylistic classification are too numerous to detail here. Pitfalls 
lie all along the way, from deciding what observations will constitute the “data” 
(Chippindale 2000), to defining figure and motif (Clottes 1989; Layton 1991), to 
knowing whether to consider elements separately or as pictures or scenes (Chippin- 
dale 2001). The short version is simply to define styles as comprehensibly and exactly 
as possible given the data at hand (Sundstrom 1990:6-11). 


CONTEXT AND ROCK ART 


Rock art’s most directly observable contexts are physical. Physical setting is the most 
secure of rock art’s many contexts: rock art, by definition, is intended to modify an 
environment in place. Rock art is accessible to researchers in its original physical 
context (Whitley 1998:11; Chippindale and Nash 2004). Physical contexts comprise 
a nested set: the rock surface, the larger landform, the landscape containing the par- 
ticular landform, and the spatial boundaries encompassing all related rock art panels. 

Rock art styles are also patterned in their placement within the landscape. Some 
styles are in open, well-traveled locations, while others are placed in secluded areas 
difficult to access. Some styles are tucked away in caves or crevices; others are on 
cliffs, on boulders, or on bedrock exposures. Some styles occur in more than one 
kind of physical location. 

Besides physical, spatial, and temporal contexts, rock art exists within specific cul- 
tural contexts. In archaeology, the researcher has to dig, literally and figuratively, for 
information about a style’s cultural context. Unlike the physical distribution and 
content of rock art, its cultural setting cannot be directly observed, but must be 
inferred from other information. Clues to the cultural context of a style can come 
from the archaeological features and artifacts associated with it or from descriptions 
of related cultures. Accounts of cultures that have descended from those who made 
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the rock art provide the most direct information, but often these either cannot be 
reliably traced back or simply do not exist. In such cases, researchers can turn to 
other kinds of archaeological data to try to reconstruct the cultural milieu of a rock 
art style. 


CONTEXTUAL ANALYSIS 


Although context is part of all scholarly research in archaeology, contextual analysis 
as defined today largely originated in attempts to restore the historical and humanistic 
aspects of studies of the past at a time when the discipline had largely gone over to 
a more scientific bent, if not outright scientism. An early proponent of contextual 
analysis in archaeology defined the context of an object, artwork, or style as “the 
totality of its relevant environment, where relevant refers to a relationship with the 
object that contributes to its meaning” (Hodder 1987a:4). Culture is patterned and 
structured, and those patterns and structures carry meaning (Schaafsma 1985; Hodder 
1987a, b; Conkey 1997; Lewis-Williams 1998; Solomon 1999). A society orders its 
world by them. Each society holds a unique position in time and space, and each 
develops a series of unique structures that we recognize as cultures. Contextual 
analysis seeks to discover these structures to better understand the place an object, 
set of objects, artwork, or style held within its particular culture. The approach thus 
is explicitly historical and particularistic, rather than geared toward discovering uni- 
versal laws of how cultures function. 

Styles, contexts, and cultures lack static boundaries. They change constantly over 
time, through space, as societies seek to balance the human tendencies of innovation 
and tradition, and as societies encounter new influences and environmental chal- 
lenges. In some ways, contextual analysis is more slippery than a one-dimensional, 
more strictly controlled scientific approach. I would argue that both are needed to 
grasp the complexities of ancient societies. Within rock art analysis, strictly replicable 
research methods are largely limited to descriptive studies, such as counting numbers 
of various animal species or determining the recipes for pigments. This is worth doing, 
but overlooks the richness of rock art as an index to the thoughts, beliefs, and values 
of ancient peoples. Rather than building a single chain of inference, considering the 
entire range of available secondary data allows the researcher to construct a “cable” 
of inference by intertwining several kinds of data at once (Wylie 1989). Because the 
data are often sparse or ambiguous, researchers need to be explicit in presenting all 
relevant data and in explaining their lines of reasoning from data to interpretation if 
the cable they construct is to be strong enough to bear weight. 

The contextual analysis I advocate here involves finding patterns in the way a rock 
art style was made, where it was placed on the rock and in the landscape, the limits 
of its distribution in time and space, and the things it depicts. The approach thus 
combines formal methods (those that focus on the rock art’s subject(s), media, struc- 
ture, form, and placement) with what have been called (Tacgon and Chippindale 
1998) “informed” methods (research that focuses on information about the culture 
that produced the rock art). In this sense, contextual analysis is as much a perspective 
as an approach. But whether viewed as an approach or an overarching perspective, 
contextual analysis falls squarely in the realm of anthropological archaeology in taking 
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a middle road between the purely empirical and the inferred, and in seeking wider 
cultural implications of the patterns that the researcher observes. 

Like other kinds of archaeological research, contextual analysis brings together 
whatever clues are available. The process starts with empirical observations: the form, 
structure, and distribution of the particular set of rock art. Patterning within these 
observations allows the researcher to infer aspects of the rock art’s environmental and 
cultural context. By discovering patterns of associations and contrasts, similarities and 
differences within the data, the researcher begins to understand the significance of 
the rock art within its larger cultural context. The researcher chooses the current best 
among alternative explanations for a rock art style, much as historians refine knowl- 
edge of the past as new details come to light. The scientific validity of this approach 
rests not in wholly replicable methodology, as in chemistry and physics, but in 
methods of the social sciences and other disciplines relying on historic data, such as 
geology, paleontology, evolutionary biology, and climate-change studies. In the 
words of one rock art expert: 


The most enthusiastic of rock art scholars would agree that conclusions about the 
meaning of rock art are not provable in the scientific sense. The interpretation of rock 
art, however, need not be considered antiscientific; it is a response to the nature of the 
data. The goal is to present a line of reasoning which will be a plausible explanation of 
the observed phenomena — the same scholarly goal toward which excavators work, even 
though attainment of the goal with rock art sites is more tentative and exploratory than 
much field archaeology of today. (Meighan 1981:83) 


In the decades since these words were first published, rock art research has merged 
with mainstream archaeology. Researchers employ many new techniques and methods 
designed specifically for rock art data or adapted for them. These include radiocarbon 
dating of tiny pigment samples, digital image-processing techniques, and geographic 
information systems (GIS) data-analysis methods. These scientific adaptations, along 
with a renewed interest in the humanistic aspects of archaeology and an improved 
theorizing of rock art research, have brought it onto an even footing with other 
archaeological endeavors. 


THE CONTEXT OF MEANING 


In conjunction with environmental and a general cultural context, each rock art style 
— and indeed, each glyph — operates within a symbolic context. Interpreting a glyph 
depends on understanding how visual symbols functioned within a specific culture. 
For example, a picture of an eland might simply represent an edible animal or it might 
refer to a more complex religious concept (Lewis-Williams 1981; Solomon 1999). A 
visual symbol can carry several meanings (cf. Munn 1973) particular to the symbolic 
systems of the culture that produced it. For example, pictures of nude people in 
modern Western culture generally refer to either medical science or sexual pleasure, 
but in other cultures these may simply identify a figure as male or female or express 
a concern with reproduction. 

Although there seem to be no symbols that carry the same meaning in all cultural 
contexts, certain abstract designs recur in virtually all cultures. Known as phosphenes 
or entoptics, these designs comprise the set of images perceived by the human brain 
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in the absence of visual stimuli (Lewis-Williams 1981, 2001; Hedges 1982; Sund- 
strom 1990:289-293; Whitley 2000:106-109). Checkerboards, rows of wavy lines, 
chevrons, concentric circles, spirals, arches, starbursts, and others are typically expe- 
rienced during episodes of unusual brain activity, such as trance, migraine, exhaus- 
tion, and the early stages of some drug- or stress-induced hallucinations. Even these 
universals, however, are filtered through the artists’ cultural norms and personal 
experience. In one culture, they may be depicted as large, chaotic scrawls; in another, 
as small, finely detailed designs. They often are shown in conjunction with, or partly 
transformed into, tangible things, such as animals, faces, flowers, or household items. 
While the presence of these designs may suggest trance-inducing activity, their specific 
symbolic meanings vary from culture to culture. Because these designs are often 
carried over into other visual art, a picture of an animal with a spiral-shaped tail or 
a pot with spiral designs may be far removed from any trance-related activity. 


CONTEXTUAL ANALYSIS IN VARIABLE CONTEXTS 


A few examples from around the world illustrate the many ways of mining contextual 
data for gems of insight into ancient rock art. Some studies of rock art have focused 
on its physical context as a clue to meaning. Researchers have looked at the arrange- 
ment of various animal species in Paleolithic cave drawings in relation to the shape 
and depth of various cave passages and rooms, and in relation to each other (Laming 
1959; Leroi-Gourhan 1972, 1982; Conkey 1997). The location and pictorial content 
of rock art can be clues to both its age and use, as studies from Africa and Australia 
have demonstrated (Chaloupka 1977; Butzer et al. 1979; Tacon and Brockwell 
1995). Sometimes symbolism embedded in landscape features, such as a womb-like 
cave or a vulva-like rock formation, mirrors that of rock art (Whitley 1998). Other 
studies have explored the distribution of rock art in relation to springs, prominent 
peaks, scarce resources, or sacred sites (Johnston 1991; Francis and Loendorf 2002; 
Jordon 2003; Pendegraft 2007; Sabo 2008). 

Ethnographic data can inform observations about the placement of rock art within 
the larger landscape, explaining the patterns in terms of the culture’s belief systems. 
David Whitley (1998) has applied indigenous terms for landscape features to the 
locations of known rock art sites, noting that rock art tends to occur at places given 
feminine associations, such as caves, springs, and a vulva-shaped rock outcrop. My 
research in the North American Great Plains has explored a similar link between caves 
and rock outcrops that look like doorways or lodges and rock art associated with 
human fertility and renewal of game animal herds (Sundstrom 2004:78-98). Julie 
Francis and Lawrence Loendorf explored proto-Shoshone rock art in Wyoming 
through the lens of Shoshone beliefs about landscape and the animals that represent 
the power inherent in different elevation realms — sky, peaks, valleys, and lakes — and 
concluded that similar beliefs were in place for millennia (Francis and Loendorf 
2002:188-122). 

The development of GIS (geographic information systems) methods has facilitated 
studies of the placement of rock art within a larger landscape (Hartley and Vawser 
1998; McCall 2010; Robinson 2010; McDonald and Veth in Chapter 6 of this 
volume). Other studies of rock art as a facet of culturally defined landscapes have 
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echoed this emphasis on the geography of rock art (Wastokas and Vastokas 1973; 
Stone 1995; Bradley 1997; Smith 2001; David 2002; Lee 2002; Rosenfeld 2002; 
Munson 2003; Arsenault 2004a, b; Chippindale and Nash 2004; Dematté 2004; 
Hyder 2004; Fossati 2006; Loubser 2006; Norder in press). These studies then 
expand into other kinds of contextual data, including associated archaeological fea- 
tures and artifacts and ethnographies of descendant communities. 

In analyzing rock art from modern, recent, or highly conservative cultures, ethno- 
graphic information often allows the researcher to fine-tune ideas about the meaning 
and function of the rock art. Nevertheless, a direct ethnographic approach has limits. 
Ethnographies are often biased according to the gender, age, social status, and con- 
servatism of the subjects chosen for interview or observation. If the ethnographer 
talked only to men, old persons, poorly educated members of the group, or highly 
acculturated individuals, the voices and knowledge of women, the young, those 
with specialized knowledge, and traditionalists have been silenced. All human 
groups divide themselves into smaller units: by sex, clan, occupation, and special 
skill groups such as craft workers, religious specialists, and healers. The members of 
one group may have little knowledge of another. Another challenge to using ethno- 
graphic contexts is that most indigenous communities were in a state of disruption 
from introduced disease, foreign trade items, and the suppression of native religious 
practices by the time outsiders first described them. This is not to say that indigenous 
cultures ever existed in a sort of timeless, static, “pure” state, but to acknowledge 
that colonization created tsunamis of change that began hitting native shores well 
before literate people arrived to chart them. 

Sometimes other kinds of material culture can be a bridge to applying ethnographic 
information to rock art. In North America, James Keyser and others have recognized 
a direct line of descent from pre-contact rock art to contact-era drawings on the Great 
Plains (Sundstrom 1990:318-325, 2004:99-113; Keyser 2004). Polly Schaafsma and 
M. Jane Young recognized kachina masks and other ceremonial elements in South- 
western rock art through the study of descendant communities (Schaafsma 1980; 
Young 1988). In such cases, ethnographies allow quite specific interpretations of the 
rock art. But even when the meaning of an object is not clear from later traditions, 
such as that of the Mississippian weeping-eye motif shell maskettes, their appearance 
in rock art indicates a shared belief system that can explored using information from 
descendant communities (Sundstrom 2004). 

Another promising application of ethnography comes from recognizing depictions 
of sacred stories. Claude Lévi-Strauss recognized this long ago. In discussing pre- 
Columbian art, he wrote, “we can no longer doubt that the key to many heretofore 
incomprehensible motifs is directly accessible in myths and tales which are still 
current” (Lévi-Strauss 1967:267). In South Africa, application of ethnography 
enabled researchers to recognize a link between rock art, ritual (including trance), 
and myth, although none of these links are direct or causal (Lewis-Williams 1981; 
Dowson 1998; Solomon 1999). Researchers in the American Midwest have been 
able to interpret rock art panels in terms of a widespread hero myth (Hall 1997:148- 
150; Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000). Rock art on the Texas—Mexico border 
includes detailed depictions of a myth cycle (Boyd 1998 and Chapter 3 of this 
volume). Researchers have interpreted much of Australian rock art in terms of the 
mythology of today’s Aboriginal communities (Tagon 1989). 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE BLACK HILLS 


My ongoing research on the rock art of the Black Hills provides examples of contex- 
tual analysis. The Black Hills are a mountain range lying in the northern Great Plains 
of North America, west of the Rocky Mountains and east of the Great Lakes. High, 
exposed granite peaks in the center are surrounded by a high, dissected limestone 
plateau. A ring of resistant sandstones forms the outer portion of the mountain range, 
with a low, moat-like ring of shales and claystones dividing the outer sandstones from 
the high, rugged interior. Most of the rock art recorded in the Black Hills lies in the 
sandstone forming the outer edge of the mountains. The most common types are 
pecked, abraded, and incised petroglyphs, with painted rock art surviving only in 
protected areas such as rock-shelters and caves. 

Most Black Hills petroglyphs fall easily into one of four defined styles (Table 19.1). 
Although radiocarbon dates have been obtained for some rock art in the area, most 
of these employed poorly studied techniques and cannot be considered reliable. The 
dates presented here are primarily ages of styles in relation to one another, based on 
superimposition, stranding (position relative to current ground surface), degree of 
weathering, sequence of exposure by erosion of rock surfaces, and formation 
of mineral deposits over petroglyphs. The sequence is further refined and pinned to 
calendar ages through subject matter and dates on associated soils or buried archaeo- 
logical materials. 

How does context aid in understanding Black Hills rock art? Style I rock art is 
much too old to be informed by historic or ethnographic data, but setting and 
context provide important clues. The panels are large, complex, and mostly located 
along the sides of deep canyons. Remnant stream terraces show that the ground 
surface was higher, and the canyons thus shallower, when the rock art was made. The 
canyons would still have provided passages between the surrounding prairies and the 
mountains. The erosion that stranded the rock art panels high above the current 
surface also removed any archaeological deposits associated with them, but archaeo- 
logical sites in the region indicate that small, hunting-foraging groups occupied the 
region at this time, relying on atlatls and spears, but not bows and arrows, and 
hunting several kinds of animals. The rock art comprises complex, delicately executed 
pictures of animals and people (Figure 19.1). Deer or elk are most common and are 
frequently shown pursued by humans and sometimes dogs toward large stand-nets. 
Other game species depicted are pronghorn, mountain sheep, and bison. Some 
humans are depicted in postures that seem to indicate a ritual. Some wear horned or 
antlered headgear or more elaborate costumes. Two panels show lines of men 
engaged in tug-of-war; two others appear to show men morphing into deer. These 
clues suggest that the rock art panels were made for public viewing and to show the 
details of communal animal drives and related activities. They were placed along 
animal trails, perhaps near the locations of game drives. The use of stand-nets in the 
region during the Early Archaic period is confirmed by the discovery of an 8,800-year- 
old game net in a cave in mountains about 600 km west of the Black Hills (Frison 
et al. 1986). In summary, Style I rock art details hunting practices and the existence 
of apparently hunt-related ritual not otherwise known from local archaeological 
remains. 
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Figure 19.2 Style II panel with typical complex abstract design. 


Style Il comprises complex designs composed of entoptics: meandering lines, 
branching figures, concentric circles, arches, starbursts, and the like (Figure 19.2). 
These occur in various settings, from wide, open cliff faces to small rock-shelters. A 
striking aspect of this style is its lack of boundedness. The designs continue around 
corners, across cracks and boulder faces, and from rock-shelter walls to their ceilings 
or floors. This style cannot be linked to any historic or archaeological culture because 
the sites are unexcavated. Without a specific cultural link, one can only hypothesize 
that the rock art recorded or evoked altered states of consciousness and, therefore, 
was related to religious practices. This ultimately reveals little about the people who 
created the rock art because such motifs and experiences are found in all cultures. 

Style III clearly demonstrates the application of contextual analysis. Most of the 
petroglyphs now assigned to this style were originally classified solely as “tool 
grooves.” While this classification is basically correct, it obscures the larger symbolic 
significance of these rather mundane-looking marks. The first important observation 
is that the abraded grooves often co-occur with other deeply ground or abraded 
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Figure 19.3 Abraded vulvas and bison track (upper right) typical of Style II. 


petroglyphs depicting human vulvas, tracks of bison, deer, or elk, and occasionally 
women (Figure 19.3). Related rock art comprising tracks and vulvas occurs through- 
out the woodlands of eastern North America. This rock art style was part of a complex 
of Woodland cultural traits appearing in the Great Plains after around 2,000 Bp, 
including earthen mounds, pottery, and semi-permanent hamlets or villages. Style II 
rock art in the Black Hills usually occurs at tiny sites in secluded locations within 
sight of stream valleys appropriate for campsites; a few are large, open sites with 
dozens or hundreds of abraded grooves. Experiments in producing similar abraded 
grooves indicate that they were created by sharpening bone tools, such as awls or 
other implements for sewing and embroidering hides and leather items. 

Because this rock art was made fairly recently, historic accounts of local cultures 
with ties to the eastern Woodlands can provide a symbolic context for this style with 
its mix of utilitarian (tool production) marks and visual representations of animal 
tracks, vulvas, and women. Lakota and Dakota cultural traditions unlock the mystery. 
In their belief system, girls enter womanhood via intense training in making and 
decorating the moccasins, clothing, bedding, and shelter (the hide tipi) required 
in their future lives as wives and mothers. The larger community honors women for 
their abilities in these skills and for mothering the next generation. The Style II sites 
thus appear to represent places to which girls and women retired to pray for fertility 
and skill in women’s arts, and to make or sharpen the tools that embodied and 
enabled their success in these areas. A spirit-being known as Double Woman was a 
particular patron of these arts. She was believed to dwell in rocky places, especially 
those with rock art. A vision of Double Woman could give a woman special artistic 
talent or new designs for her embroidery work. These women’s shrines were most 
often within sight of a campsite, probably to keep the young women safe (Sundstrom 
2002, 2004). 

Style IV represents a men’s rock art tradition that overlaps in time with the 
women’s Style II. Landscape settings are variable, from relatively secluded 
rock-shelters to open cliffs along well-traveled trails. Comparison with contact-era 
Plains Indian art clearly identifies this style as a medium for conveying warrior’s 
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Figure 19.4 Style IV incised figures of warriors with war bonnets and feather staffs, 
flanking a scene of hand-to-hand combat or rescue. Warrior at right holds a serrated horse 
quirt, probably indicating his membership in a warrior society. 


accomplishments, as a validation of their status in the community and as a warning 
to intruders (Figure 19.4). 

Each of the Black Hills petroglyph styles has its own distinct set of contexts from 
which to infer aspects of its place within the larger culture (Sundstrom 1990, 2004). 
The key to understanding these lies in, first, recognizing their unique historic context 
and, second, teasing out their most likely functions and meanings from the perspec- 
tive of their specific cultural contexts, insofar as they can be reconstructed from 
archaeological and ethnographic clues. Like all archaeological research, it is a matter 
of connect-the-dots, but the key is to place each connect-the-dots puzzle on a sepa- 
rate page rather than overlaying a collection of unrelated ones onto a single page. 
Then, paging through the puzzle book, we can begin to see cultural shifts: from an 
early concern with animal drives facilitated by group coordination and ritual to 
seeking altered states of consciousness, and, finally, to distinct women’s and men’s 
rock art combining the mundane (outfitting and defending the community) with the 
sacred (entreaties for success in war and childbirth). 


CONCLUSION 


Rock art research has emerged as a mature subdiscipline within archaeology, cultural 
anthropology, and art history. In no small part, this maturation has resulted from, 
and reinforced, a focus on contextual analysis. By drawing together a wide range of 
information on landscape setting, associated features and artifacts, geographic range, 
temporal span, environmental correlates, and historically related cultural practices, 
sacred stories, and beliefs, researchers have developed a rich and complex view of 
ancient rock art. While this approach encompasses many analytical methods and 
techniques, it rests on successful classifications and theorizing of style at the outset. 
Each rock art style must be considered separately in terms of its various contexts. 
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This yields a picture of how a particular society or group within a larger society per- 
ceived the role and meaning of its own rock art, as well as how the group interacted 
with its surroundings in recognizing, designating, and marking significant places for 
future generations. 
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Discontinuities: 
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Changes across 
Time and Space 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter presents a study of rock art variation through time in a high-altitude valley 
within the Southern Andes (Quebrada de Humahuaca, Argentina). It uses different kinds 
of regional evidence to contextualize rock art in its broader archaeological context. The 
variation observed over time in the selection of places, themes, techniques, and substrates 
is analyzed, together with further archaeological data, to show how people inscribed the 
land with rock art at different times and with different purposes. This, I argue, was always 
done symbolically, illustrating the diversity of ways through which societies could cultur- 
ally appropriate and construct their landscapes. 


INSCRIBED LANDSCAPES 


This chapter deals with the potential that rock art has to mark the land, so that these 
marked places become so socially significant that they assist in the process of cultural 
appropriation of space to develop this into a landscape. To mark land with rock art, 
as a socially significant signal of cultural presence, is a form of inscription, which not 
only physically marks the place, but also creates a social engagement that enhances 
people’s relation with the land in the sense of creating a place of belonging (after 
Bradley 1997). 
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The production of a particular “sense” of place by marking the land varies, not 
only in space and time, but also in relation to different types of social practices per- 
formed by different parts of society in specific historical contexts. These can comprise 
activities as diverse as initiation practices, territorial marks within lands under dispute, 
trail-road marks, inscriptions executed by hegemonic groups to secure their position 
and enhance their visibility by the rest of the society, amongst many others. Consid- 
ering that just these different types of graphic signaling occurred frequently in many 
social contexts, it is possible that there could be different landscapes in the same place 
at the same time. Different social groups can inscribe the land with particular cultural 
significances which have valency for them — as opposed to others. The way used 
to mark the land by means of rock art, in every case, is highly symbolic: and it is 
these symbols, as inscriptions, that can be read and understood by those who know 
the code. 

With these considerations taken into account, it could be expected that both syn- 
chronic and/or diachronic symbolic discontinuities could occur. Synchronic symbolic 
discontinuities, developed in particular historical contexts, express the existence of 
multiple culturally signified landscapes, executed by a discrete society, during a spe- 
cific time period, in a specific area. Diachronic symbolic discontinuities appear as vari- 
ations in the way subsequent societies inhabiting the same area mark the land by 
means of rock art. They will usually correlate different kinds of social, economic, 
political, and ideological systems with extant art bodies. The potential existence of 
these intertwined landscapes in a study area that could be both contemporary and/ 
or sequential is a challenge that must be explicitly addressed by rock art researchers 
and which will be explicitly addressed in this chapter. 


ROcK ART STUDIES 


A case study is presented here to illustrate these intertwined landscapes. Quebrada 
de Humahuaca is an important rift valley system of the Argentinean Andes. Archaco- 
logical evidence from this locality suggests a complex socioeconomic and political 
trajectory with significant variations through time associated with differences in the 
way in which people related to the environment, changing from a hunter-gather way 
of life to new productive economies with increasing complexity, intertwined with 
social, political, and ideological dynamics. This long and complex human past has 
traditionally been researched by archaeologists, anthropologists, and historians, and 
has included rock art studies.’ The methods used have been mainly formal methods 
(after Chippindale and Nash 2004) except for the most recent times where ethno- 
graphic evidence allows for informed methods. 

The formal methods employed here to study rock art were developed by Gradin 
(1978), who emphasized the necessity of a regional approach to link rock art infor- 
mation with other archaeological data in order to differentiate rock art production 
in particular regions (space), throughout archaeological sequences (time), and its 
correlation with different groups of people (culture). To address these domains, three 
types of information are critical: 
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1 Topography: placement in space (location, accessibility, visibility, selection of rock 
surface, and so forth). 

2 Representation: the process of rock art production as material culture (choice of 
the subject to be represented, way it was produced in graphical terms, techniques 
used). 

3 Chronology: its position in the archaeological sequence (superimposition, fallen 
blocks with art in the sediments, and so on) in order to assess its consecutive 
production through time. 


These criteria, used extensively in Patagonia, were also used to develop a relative rock 
art sequence in Quebrada de Humahuaca.’ Aschero (1979) made meticulous observa- 
tions on the important site of Quebrada de Inca Cueva (a tributary of Humahuaca) 
and, by comparing sites located in the same Quebrada, established a rock art sequence 
defining three successive stylistic groups. By analyzing other sites at a regional scale, 
Hernandez Llosas (2001a) revised this sequence. These approaches used sequences 
built on relative chronologies, and, while acknowledging that the rock art sequence 
established here is one of the most elaborate in Argentinean archaeology, it is impor- 
tant to identify and address still extant gaps. 

One of the most important issues to arise in this work is the taphonomy of the 
rock art. As Chippindale and Nash (2004:9-10) have argued, “differential survival” 
is a critical variable, especially in estimating “comparative survival rates.” It is impor- 
tant to assess the natural and human agents that could have affected the rock art at 
the level of site, area, and region, in order to examine the possibility that some pro- 
ductions could have been completely erased, covered, become invisible, partially 
covered, and detached, and so forth. To evaluate the occurrence of natural processes, 
it is important to assess the possibility of complete destruction of sites by geological 
causes, such as mass erosion or re-depositional processes, and the condition of exist- 
ing sites, considering the: 


characteristics of the rock and rock surface; 

degree of exposure; 

extent of shelter protection; 

site orientation; 

kind of locally acting agents; and 

degree and type of these impacts on different rock art categories. 


To evaluate post-depositional processes related to human agency after the production 
of specific rock art in a sequence, one can assess the: 


superimposition of motifs over earlier ones; 

re-painting events; 

use of part of older motifs to create new ones; 

total destruction; and 

covering up with sediments and burial due to further occupation at the locale. 


Another critical aspect that must be considered as a knowledge gap is the function 
of rock art. In many regions and sites, only one function has been ascribed to rock 
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art production (e.g., “shamanic practices” versus others such as “territorial marks,” 
“trail-road marks,” and so forth). Evaluating the possible purpose of a specific rock 
art production is critical to its interpretation. We must consider the fact that com- 
pletely different kinds of rock art can correspond to the actions of the same people 
at the same time, and that the variation could be related to differential functions, 
such as sacred sites versus domestic sites; men sites versus women sites; territorial 
marks versus aggregation sites, amongst many other possibilities. 

Taphonomic and functional issues of rock art are clearly interconnected with chro- 
nology, and to build a reliable relative sequence, it is critical to consider and assess 
the possible differential preservation of art and the appearance of diverse kinds of 
rock art productions. If any absolute dating method is going to be applied, it is crucial 
to first have a relative chronology in place, offering a fundamental guide as to which 
significant samples are to be direct dated — essentially as a test of the inferred 
sequence. This strategy reduces the number of samples that might need to be dated 
(avoiding unnecessary destruction), increases the efficiency of the strategy (covering 
the entire sequence and/or functions), and saves time, cost, and professional resources. 
With these considerations in mind, the Quebrada de Humahuaca archaeological 
sequence is revisited to imagine the multiplicity of landscapes that could have hosted 
rock art productions. 


PLACE 


Quebrada de Humahuaca is a large and long rift valley system in the south-central 
portion of the Eastern Andes. The Eastern Range, at this latitude, becomes the 
southern border between the Andean Highlands to the north and west, and the 
Eastern Lowlands to the east and south. This geographical position is unique, and 
Quebrada de Humahuaca is the only southern connection between the highlands 
and lowlands. It commences at 4,000 meters above sea level in the High Plateau and 
drops to 1,500 meters above sea level in the lowlands (Figure 20.1). The valley has 
a main north-south axis. The Rio Grande, the major drainage system, runs along the 
basin for 170 linear kilometers. Its tributaries originate in the north, east, and west, 
giving this rift valley system a brachiated shape. This hydrological system belongs to 
one of the upper parts of the Atlantic basin into which its waters flow. 

By definition, a rift valley is always a path, connecting different environments as it 
varies in altitude. Here, this characteristic is enhanced even further as the Quebrada 
de Humahuaca, a highland itself, connects higher lands located to north and west 
with much lower lands to the east and south. The link between highlands and low- 
lands occurs not only through the north-south axis but also through the upper tribu- 
taries in the watershed, which act as “gates” to the other environments, labeled the 
Puna (higher lands) and Yungas (lowlands). 

The High Plateau or Puna is a large plain, under the jurisdictions of Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, and Argentina. It is characterized by internal basins, ranging from 3,800 to 
4,100 meters above sea level and experiencing an arid and extreme climate. The 
Yungas on the eastern slopes of the Andes now belong to Peru, Bolivia, and Argen- 
tina. In this southern part, it narrows and has an abrupt gradient, originating at 
ca.5,000 meters above sea level and dropping down to 500 meters above sea level. 
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Quebrada de Humahuaca 


Figure 20.1 Locality map for Quebrada de Humahuaca. 


The humidity of the Atlantic winds provides for a high degree of biodiversity. Lavish 
vegetation, such as mountain and tropical forest, varies according to altitude. Inter- 
secting these diverse environments, the Quebrada de Humahuaca is the most impor- 
tant rift valley system in this part of the Andes. It is truly a threshold that has to be 
passed through to reach all of the other surrounding environments. 

While the climate is arid, with 300mm annual summer rainfall, this differs accord- 
ing to altitudinal gradients, important enough to divide the rift valley system into 
two main sectors. The Main Basin, where the Rio Grande runs, ranges from 1,500 
to 2,900 meters above sea level. It is better watered and experiences more moderate 
temperatures than the Upper Rift Valley, which includes the central and upper tribu- 
taries, ranging from 2,900 to 3,900 meters above sea level. It is in this upper sector 
where outcrops occur (Figure 20.2) with caves and rock-shelters (Figure 20.3) where 
rock art was mainly produced. Its water resources are concentrated in springs, and 
the temperature is more extreme. These differences influence the characteristics of 
vegetation and fauna. The whole rift valley system sits within a geological fracture 
which defines the shape of the basin. This, together with the marked altitudinal 
gradient, causes heavy fluvial erosion, producing mass removal of sediments in single 
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Figure 20.2 View of Upper Rift Valley with outcrops. 


Figure 20.3 Pintoscayoc 1 rock-shelter. 
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episodes during the rainy season. This geological instability has had significant impact 
on the archaeological record which will be discussed below. 


PEOPLE IN THE PLACE THROUGH TIME 


With this environmental backdrop in place, we now turn to the human communities 
that lived in the valley and experienced complex socioeconomic and political changes 
through time. These changes occurred concurrently with environmental variations 
related to global climate changes, of which the Pleistocene—Holocene shift is the most 
extreme example, but continuing with later climate oscillation associated with ENSO 
fluctuations (Table 20.1). 


Pleistocene—Holocene shift, ca.11,000-9,000 Br 

At the end of the glacial era, the ice mass retracted to the upper part of the moun- 
tains. The result was a less cold, but still cool climate. Several areas that were covered 
by ice or with peri-glacial environments were now available for colonization by plants 
and animals. The first traces of humans appear in the archaeological record precisely 
then, suggesting access to lands that may have been previously inaccessible. The 
cultural remains recovered, and found in caves located in the Upper Rift Valley, 
include sparse lithic materials and archaeofauna associated with hearths. The dating 
of this archaeological material places it at the cusp of the hunter-gatherer expansion 
into the Americas, and has been characterized as the exploration phase, with respect 
to the process of early peopling (Borrero 1994; Hernandez Llosas 2005). 


Early Holocene, ca.9,000-7,000 Br 

This period heralds warmer times with the basin of the rift valley system being higher 
and less inclined, provoking less fluvial erosion than later on. The Upper Rift Valley 
and the surrounding mountains are also less dissected than they were subsequently. 
The archaeological record indicates a more intensive occupation and use of the area, 
still in a hunter-gatherer mode. The same caves contain thick layers enclosing copious 
quantities of lithic and faunal remains. They appear to have served mainly as tempo- 
rary seasonal campsites, where domestic activities were performed, such as the prepa- 
ration and consumption of game, the production and rejuvenation of hunting tools, 
and hide working. One shelter site also contains a human burial, dated ca.9,000 BP, 
consistent with radiocarbon dates from associated domestic hearths. These two types 
of evidence (domestic and funerary) account for the largest part of the entire sequence, 
being dated from 9,000 to 8,000 BP. This evidence is consistent with an “installation 
and colonization” phase (Borrero 1994; Hernandez Llosas 2005). 

Archaeological evidence of earlier occupations has suffered many post-depositional 
processes, leaving only “residua” records. Until now, earlier occupation has only been 
found in the lowest deposits inside caves and shelters, which functioned as “traps” 
for the sediments, preventing or diminishing the action of the erosive and mass depo- 
sition processes we know were operating at the regional scale. The traditional rock 
art sequence proposed that painted abstract motifs could be ascribed to these earlier 
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occupation episodes. However, taphonomic observations suggest that the possibility 
that the rock art of these early times could have survived is unlikely.’ 


Middle Holocene: ca.7,000-5,000 BP 

This period is characterized by a sudden climate change marked by aridity. The drier 
conditions resulted in a quick loss of vegetation cover which impacted on the whole 
ecosystem. The lack of shrubbery also contributed to soil erosion. The earlier archaeo- 
logical sites do not have layers belonging to this time-span. On the contrary, the early 
layers are directly superimposed by later sediments with evidence of occupation. The 
absence of archaeological deposits — a lacuna spanning 2,000 years — also is registered 
in neighboring regions (Nufiez et al. 1994). No rock art has been proposed as 
belonging to this time period. 

This absence of evidence has been previously interpreted as an abandonment of 
the area. While this assumption may be correct, there are two other possibilities: 
greater residential mobility and only episodic use of the caves, leaving very few remains 
behind, and the obliteration of those remains by the action of intensely erosive post- 
depositional processes. Evidence for occupation reappears around 5,500 BP. 


Late Holocene: ca.< 5,000 BP — present 

The Late Holocene saw more humid and warm conditions here, characterized by 
small but notable oscillations. Biota increased in range, repopulating most of the 
study area. Increased rainfall caused more fluvial erosion, resulting in a deeper basin, 
mass erosion and re-deposition events. This process is typical of late Quaternary times, 
with short-term changing landscapes and high geological risks in the region. During 
these 5,000 years, many changes in the way people related to the environment and 
to each other are deduced from the rock art, archaeological, and, more recently, 
historical records. There is evidence for the re-population of the region, showing 
different characteristics of settlement not witnessed before, not only in the use of 
sites but also in a shift from hunting and gathering to increasing food production. 
In the following millennia, significant changes occurred in the economic, social, and 
political spheres of these societies. These changes increase in intensity and speed 
toward the most recent period — without unduly embracing unidirectional or evolu- 
tionary narratives. 

These changes can probably be related to several factors. An important one 
is thought to be population increase and pressure on economic resources. The 
lack of options for movement in an environment with patchy resource distribution 
would have been a critical factor that may be implicated in the beginnings of food 
production, with concurrent changes in other social, political, and ideological spheres. 
This process is summarized below, and considers the type, mode, and intensity of 
changes that occurred in human-environmental relationships as these relate to food 
production. 


Transition: ca.5,000-3,000 BP The archaeological record suggests a process of re- 
population of previously unoccupied lands (during a lacuna of some 2,000 years), 
together with evidence pointing to a transition from a hunter-gathering mode to the 
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first management of plants and animals. The causes of these changes are still uncer- 
tain. The climate change between Early and Late Holocene is important enough to 
be considered a critical factor but probably not the only one. 

The re-population process is registered in caves and shelters in the Upper Rift 
Valley. Only a few sites have evidence for occupation — and this is low intensity, 
domestic occupation. However, interestingly, most of these sites have some evidence 
of ritual activities, related to offering contexts comprising either human bones and/ 
or exotic objects, obtained in the Yungas. The cultural deposits include not only the 
first evidence for plant and animal manipulation, but also for the first time halluci- 
nogenic substances and specialized tool kits used to consume them. 

Rock art motifs have been ascribed to this time,* based on superimposition and 
similarities between designs depicted or engraved on objects found from offering 
contexts in excavations. The rock art is visible from outside the site and is placed on 
both the walls and ceilings. Many motifs are painted abstract forms, with both straight 
and curvilinear outlines executed in dark red, violet, black, and white pigments 
(Figure 20.4.1). 


Consolidation: ca.3,000-2,000 BP The archaeological record suggests ongoing and 
possibly increased ritual use of caves and rock-shelters located in the Upper Rift Valley 
during the consolidation epoch, where sites contain offerings, including human body 
parts, and technologically innovative material culture, such as ceramics. Six sites with 
radiocarbon dates spanning this period have been studied: three with mortuary offer- 
ings and four with domestic occupation. 

The accepted rock art sequence is characterized by figurative motifs,> with studies 
of both superimposition and radiocarbon dating of deposits carried out. The motifs 
are visible from outside the site and occur on the walls of the caves. Motifs include 
anthropomorphic figures represented in frontal position with elongated bodies, short 
legs, and feather headdresses, forming compound motifs of three or more figures 
holding hands (Figure 20.4.2). They have largely been painted as linear outlines, 
while a few occur in black. 


Development: ca.2,000-1,000 bp Sites with radiocarbon dates from this period were 
found inside caves and shelters of the Upper Rift Valley and in a few open-air settle- 
ments closer to the Rift Valley Basin. These have survived the massive deposit remov- 
als experienced by many of the open-air sites. These sites comprise small, dispersed, 
early villages associated with agricultural facilities. The sites located in the Upper Rift 
Valley within caves have a different body of evidence. Some bear witness to scarce 
domestic occupation; others have only rock art motifs illustrating a tied relation 
between human and llama figures. For the first time in the sequence, the llama figure 
appears as a central theme, and in many cases there are scenes with [lamas and humans 
together, in lines or humans holding them with ropes. This evidence suggests the 
development of a mixed strategy of agro-pastoral subsistence, with herding holding 
central importance. 

The original rock art sequence defined by Aschero (1979) described an assemblage 
of figurative motifs that extended through to the next time period.° Hernandez Llosas 
(2001a) has revised this schema. The site of Media Agua 1 is significant in that it 
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Figure 20.4 Rock art sequence pre-annexation times. 4.1: Coraya: abstract motifs; 4.2: 
Inca Cueva 1: anthropomorphic figures holding hands; 4.3: Media Agua 1: scene with 
anthropomorphic figures, llama lines, and complex geometric compositions; 4.4: Sapagua: 
“shield-like” human figure with llama (all images redrawn from author’s photographs). 


represents the first direct radiocarbon date from a motif (Hernandez Llosas et al. 
1998, 1999). Other sites with similar motifs have been attributed to this time period. 
The chronological attribution was based on the direct dating of the art, the position 
of the motifs in the overlapping sequence of Inca Cueva 1, and other observations 
about the location of the art within sites and its graphic characteristics. 

This rock art is located not only in caves and shelters but also on small outcrops 
with little protection. The sites have low visibility and the motifs, because of their 
small size and position, are also barely visible. They are placed mainly on walls using 
natural cracks and hollows as part of the overall compositions and scenes. These 
comprise figurative motifs together with complex geometric motifs. Figurative motifs 
include anthropomorphs and llamas, forming compound motifs (of llama strings and/ 
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or human rows, with up to 20 individuals). These compositions are shown in profile 
with very accurate depictions of body parts and clothing (Figure 20.4.3). These 
compound motifs in some cases portray vivid fight scenes. The painting technique is 
sophisticated, using an extremely thin brush to produce very fine linear polychrome 
paintings which are red, white, yellow, and black in different combinations. 


Intensification: ca.1,000-600 BP The archaeological record suggests a dramatic 
intensification in economic production during this period, shown by an increase 
in agricultural and irrigation facilities. Associated with these hydrological features 
are larger and well-fortified villages, where new and more elaborate technologies are 
found (metallurgy, textiles, and complex architecture). These sites and features 
are mostly concentrated within the Rift Valley Basin. Excavation of these sites also 
suggests an increase in intra-group social differentiation, the concentration of political 
power, together with evidence of inter-group conflicts and violence (Nielsen 2001). 

None of these sites has rock art directly associated with them; however, some sites 
here and some in the Upper Rift Valley have motifs attributed to this time period. 
The traditional rock art sequence defined by Aschero (1979) ascribes an assemblage 
of motifs to this phase based on the appearance of particular motifs in the overlapping 
sequence of Inca Cueva 1. These observations have now been expanded to the 
regional scale (Hernandez Llosas 2001a).” 

The sites themselves are clearly visible and some motifs can be seen close up. The 
motifs, placed on the walls of caves and the plain surfaces of boulders, comprise 
anthropomorphs in frontal position, simpler in detail than those from the earlier 
phase, but retaining some of the dress details. Some have a “shield-shaped” body 
and objects in their hands, which are interpreted as signs of social differentiation or 
political rank. They may be associated with llamas, which are depicted in profile with 
a higher degree of schematization than those from the previous period (Figure 
20.4.4). Some lines of Ilama have ropes between them, suggesting that they are 
“caravan motifs” relating to inter-regional relations. Techniques include both painting 
and engraving; the paintings are black and/or white, but with much less combination 
of color than occurred in the earlier phase. 


Annexation: ca.600-0 BP Approximately 600 years ago, the area was annexed to 
different political and economic empires. In the study area, these annexations can be 
summarized as follows: 

Inca conquest (ca.1450-1550 AD): The Inca empire expanded throughout the 
Andean region from ca.1300 AD. According to ethnohistorical and archaeological 
records, Incas settled and annexed this area ca.1450 AD, subsuming the local economy, 
land, people, and politics under a new imperial regime. Several major and existing 
archaeological villages located in the Low Humahuaca Basin were abandoned, relo- 
cated, or modified and new ones were built.* Inca technology is found within many 
sites, and traces of the Inca road systems are present everywhere. 

No rock art was associated with the Inca presence until recently, when new data 
were recorded from Humahuaca (Hernandez Llosas 2006). Sites were located not 
only in the Upper Rift Valley but also on boulders located closer to the Rift Valley 
Basin. The chronological assignment was conducted by cross-checking different kinds 
of data, including analysis of designs (style), the spatial distribution of sites, associa- 
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tion with other site types, the sequencing of superimpositions deploying formal 
methods, and, finally, Spanish chronicles using an informed method (Hernandez 
Llosas 2006). The sites and the motifs are in an open context and can be seen from 
some distance. The iconographic repertoire has stylistic and thematic variability,” 
ranging from serpentine motifs and “cup marks” (Figure 20.5.1) to human figures 
interpreted as Inca soldiers (Figure 20.5.4), axe-shaped objects (Figure 20.5.2), and 
abstract motifs including circles and ovoid shapes (Figure 20.5.5). The motifs are 
either painted, mainly in black or white pigment, or engraved using a combination 
of scoring and linear pecking. 

Spanish invasion (<1635-1800 AD): Not long after the Inca empire annexed this 
area, another expanding kingdom — the Spanish — invaded. Indigenous resistance 
occurred for some hundred years and prevented the invaders taking effective posses- 
sion of the land, but by the beginning of the seventeenth century the Spanish had 
defeated the Indians by force of arms and the colonial administration commenced. 
The documented archaeology for this period is minimal, largely due to few archaeo- 
logical research projects addressing this dynamic period of resistance. Rather, the 
issue has been extensively analyzed by ethnohistorians and anthropologists from 
sources other than material culture. Nevertheless, some archaeological sites have 
yielded valuable information’® relating to mortuary practices. 

Rock art associated with these historical events'! depicts horsemen engaged in 
battle scenes from the war of resistance (Figures 20.5.6 and 20.5.7). In some cases, 
they are also associated with geometric motifs, such as simple, outlined, ovoid shapes 
(Figure 20.5.5), which are characteristic for this time period, and horsemen with 
Indian prisoners marching (Figure 20.5.3). They have been painted mainly in black 
or white pigment with some engravings as well. The motifs are in an open context, 
being situated on the walls of caves and boulder faces. 

Republican times (ca.1800-1950 AD): The Spanish colonial regime came to an end 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, with the expansion and fall of the Napo- 
leonic empire, and then the expansion of the English empire over Spanish colonies. 
By this time, the American colonies had engaged in the War of Independence, result- 
ing in the Nation States (e.g., Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and southern Andean 
countries in South America). The Humahuaca rift valley system now became part of 
the Argentinean Republic. No rock art production has been assigned to this last 
period,’ as yet. 


SYMBOLIC DISCONTINUITIES 


The long history of human presence in Quebrada de Humahuaca, with its environ- 
mental particularities, provides a unique opportunity to examine processes related to 
cultural appropriation of space. In this case study, we can analyze the capacity rock 
art has to mark places of social significance, which, I argue, transforms them into 
meaningful landscapes through time. 

Among the many environmental particularities of Quebrada de Humahuaca is the 
amazing visual impact of the Andean geology, with clearly exposed and folded strata. 
At specific locales, these outcrops appear as twisted rocks with strong visual charac- 
teristics. Many of these dramatic locales were used recurrently through time to 
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Figure 20.5 Rock art sequence during annexation times: 5.1: Campo Morado: cup marks 
plus snake-like motif; 5.2: Sapagua: axe-like motif; 5.3: Pintoscayoc 1: scene with Spanish 
riders and indigenous prisoners; 5.4: Inca Cueva 1: frontal human figures with clothing and 
weapons understood as Inca soldiers; 5.5: Pintoscayoc 1: group of ovoids; 5.6: Sapagua: 
vivid fighting scene between Spanish horseman and Indian on foot; 5.7: Pintoscayoc 1: 
scene with Inca soldiers and fighting Indian against Spanish horseman (all images redrawn 
from author’s photographs). 
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perform different kinds of activities (see Figure 20.3). The potential role that rock 
art may have played in transforming this environment into contemporary or consecu- 
tive intertwined landscapes is of special interest. 

The rock art sequences, summarized above, serve to illustrate that particular sites 
were used repeatedly through time, suggesting that those spots were special places 
with an enduring significance. However, the changes observed in the theme and style 
of motifs, which have been consecutively executed, suggest that the significance of 
these locales has undergone major transformation with the passage of time. These 
locales include caves and rock-shelters, located in outcrops with strong colors. They 
are highly visible in the landscape and are perceptible landmarks (see Figure 20.2). 
Additionally, these sites have endured mass erosion events and therefore have the 
ability to provide a “memory” of different past cultural landscapes, which register 
larger social processes occurring in Quebrada de Humahuaca through time. 

From the earliest period of occupation, the archaeological evidence in general, and 
the rock art specifically, appear constrained to these places (likely due to taphonomic 
factors), while for later times it expands to a broader range of localities. This broad- 
ening record over landscape, together with an increase of naturalistic rock art in later 
phases, allows deeper understandings about the social and symbolic systems (and 
discontinuities) of resident groups. 

The period between 11,000 and 5,000 BP, when hunter-gatherers prevailed, still 
has many unanswered questions concerning rock art production. Rock art production 
in caves and shelters may be missing due to exfoliation, and also other types of rock 
art associated with open-air camps may have been completely erased by the heavy 
erosional episodes discussed above. During the period 5,000-3,000 BP, abstract 
motifs in the rock art match designs found on objects that were deposited as part of 
“offering” contexts in excavations, thereby providing some clues as to their possible 
function in votive activities. This period witnessed a marked change from solely 
hunting and gathering to subsistence herding and farming. These small-scale societies 
were likely changing their perspective from land as a subject, moving around it, 
to greater sedentism over smaller territories, creating more fixed ties to place, with 
land now being viewed spatially as an object of labor (sensu Tilley 1994). In this 
scenario, the land is marked with offerings, which may have represented a means to 
secure their cultural appropriation of it and to symbolically reassure their access 
to it. 

By approximately 3,000-—2,000 BP, the appearance of the first figurative motifs in 
the rock art sequence marks a shift from a more abstract repertoire to a clear focus 
on humans as the subject of representation. The paintings located on the walls of 
caves, shelters, and boulders are difficult to tie in functionally with the components 
found in excavations, which correspond to short-term domestic activities. The paint- 
ing events may be associated with ritual activities, performed within these sites at 
specific times and with particular purposes in mind. While their role is somewhat 
elusive, their location in the same places that arguably had social significance in previ- 
ous times suggests symbolic continuity and discontinuity. 

From 2,000 to 1,000 BP, a new form of rock art appears that was different not 
only in the graphic and technical characteristics of the figurative motifs depicted, but 
also in the way it was produced and the places that were selected. The chronological 
ascription of these motifs deserves a special mention as a direct date was obtained 
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from a figure at Media Agua consistent with this age range (Hernandez Llosas et al. 
1998, 1999). The naturalistic characteristics of these motifs also deserve mention 
because they provide information on forms of dressing, weaponry, and other objects’* 
associated with the human figures depicted. These details suggest the representation 
of different groups engaged in interaction (which may have been violent), with dif- 
ference in identity especially stressed via the depiction of dressing modes and further 
attributes.'* It is also worth noting that the human-llama associations, and the 
numeric importance of this animal in the art, suggest that it had great economic and 
ideological importance during this period. 

Taking all of the available evidence into account, a dramatic change in the pattern 
of land use is witnessed, and most profoundly with the establishment of the first 
farming, and herding over extended territories. We are arguably witnessing the 
beginning of major economic, social, and ideological changes at a regional scale. The 
appearance of rock art picturing conflicts between different groups may very plausibly 
be related to struggles to set up, maintain, and extend rights of access to herding 
territories. The location of the rock art sites and the characteristics of the motifs 
suggest that they have played multi-purpose symbolic functions and encoded differ- 
ent messages for different audiences at both the intra- and inter-group scale (see Ross 
et al. 2008). They have marked territories, commemorated past events (battles, 
encounters), and were also likely used as part of ceremonies relating to these social 
actions. 

The next phase of ca.1000-600 BP contains archaeological evidence suggesting a 
completely different pattern of land use, with a significant expansion of agricultural 
fields. This expansion, together with evidence of an increase in the number and size 
of villages associated with these fields, points to an intensification of production 
favoring agriculture over herding. This represents a turning point in the regional 
archaeological sequence as many profound changes were occurring. Population is 
thought to have increased, and economic intensification is witnessed in agglutinated 
pre-urban sites in the lower part of the valley associated with agricultural intensifica- 
tion. At the regional scale, scholars now argue for the presence of a single polity, 
occupying the entire valley, with evidence for ongoing processes of social differentia- 
tion, together with the emergence of more complex political and social organization. 
The development of a much larger-scale society may have served to amplify fixed 
and codified relations with the land, resulting in the expression of much stronger 
territoriality. 

Rock art attributed to this time period is based on Upper Rift Valley rock art sites 
where relative chronology can be assessed by superimposition sequences. These 
observations of relative chronology were confirmed by cross-checking other rock art 
sites at the macro-regional level (including the Argentinean northwest and northern 
Chile). The rock art motifs include, on one hand, human figures with displays of 
social and/or political differentiation, shown by their different body representations 
and headdressing detail. This is especially the case in the so-called “shield shapes” 
where the human body is depicted as if it is carrying a shield (see Figure 20.4.4). 
These shapes are understood to be figures with higher rank. The art is seen to reflect 
the process of greater intra-group differentiation and concentration of power — 
perhaps as a way of symbolically validating the emergence of new elites. On the other 
hand, the presence of lines of [lamas with loads, led by human figures (the “caravan” 
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motifs), is considered to belong also to this time and is seen to be connected with 
an increase in inter-regional exchange. Both types of representation can symbolically 
represent differentiated rank within the group and increasing trade and exchange 
relations with even more distant groups. 

From 600 to 400 BP, these regions are annexed by the Andean empire. The local 
polity (or polities) was subsumed within the Tawantinsuyo, and this process has a 
correlate in rock art production. On one hand, cup marks and serpentine figures, 
located within agricultural fields (Figure 20.5.1), could well be linked with the Inca 
register and notation system, while other types of motifs, such as axes (Figure 20.5.2), 
and representations of Inca soldiers located in close proximity to the Inca roads or 
Capacham (Figure 20.5.4). Both activities are highly symbolic but likely produced 
with very different purposes in mind. 

With the Spanish invasion, a completely alien society imposed itself on this land- 
scape. This traumatic contact process is witnessed in the rock art with the appearance 
of (European) riders and in the themes represented, such as the marching of prisoners 
(Figure 20.5.3) and fighting scenes between indigenous people, using bow and 
arrow, facing armored Spanish riders (Figure 20.5.6 and 5.7). These scenes, repre- 
senting the resistance wars against the invaders, clearly had a symbolic narrative 
function in depicting events that were actually taking place. 

When this rock art data are considered at the regional scale, they provide a tool to 
inquire about the ways in which social memory and practice can physically appropriate 
space to transform it into landscape. Following Bradley’s (1997) argument that rock 
art imbues the land with social significance, it is interesting to note here that there 
will be many social significances attributed to the land as social groups marked the 
land with different referential frameworks, both at the same time and through time. 
In the current case study, the evidence suggests a sequence whereby, in the same 
places, specific sections of the societies gave their own social significance to them by 
marking the land with rock art. I argue that the different social significances were 
related to practices of offering, ritual, territorial marking, commemorative activities, 
differentiated ranking, notation systems, and territorial boundaries (pathways). This 
sequencing ended with narrative activities associated with the traumas and realities 
of invasion by the Spanish. 

I conclude that most of the deep-time sequences illustrate symbolic discontinuities 
due to differences in groups engaging in new modes of production, while it is only 
in more recent phases that the symbolic discontinuities are associated with different 
groups of people (invaders) performing various activities to mark the land for differ- 
ent functional purposes (relating to power, prestige, the rise of polities, and then 
resistance). 

It is noteworthy that a multiplicity of cultural landscapes can coexist within the 
same land. Archaeology usually only has access to partial evidence to fulfill the task 
of identifying the “social codes and hegemonic practices that have resulted in the 
production of particular senses of place, exploring the physical and metaphysical 
marking of place as a means of accessing social history” (Bradley 1997). Decoding 
evidence from rock art to contextualize the process by which people appropriate land 
in different ways — as I have attempted here — can be a fruitful starting point with 
which to address the existence of landscapes that are intertwined through space, time, 
and the complex processes of social signaling. 
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NOTES 


1 Rock art was considered an important part of archaeological evidence and has been 
included in the scientific research since the end of the nineteenth century (Boman 1908). 
From these first studies, much research has been carried out by different teams of scholars, 
from diverse institutional and theoretical backgrounds. By synthesizing all the available 
data, it is possible to derive a general picture of the archaeological sequence and provide 
some insights about the correlation of rock art with other material culture. 

2 These approaches specifically addressed rock art characteristics and their chronological 
succession in the archaeological sequence. Different analytical units related topography 
(location) to representation (graphic attributes, such as techniques, shapes, colors, etc.) 
and chronology (conditions of the motifs, superimpositions, etc.). Two scales — “stylistic 
groups” (site scale) and “stylistic modalities” (regional scale) — were used to establish 
single rock art components of sites which could then be compared with artifact assem- 
blages (Aschero 1979; Hernandez Llosas 2001a). 

3 The sequence established in Quebrada de Inca Cueva considered the appearance of 
abstract motifs early in the superimposition sequence and also on excavated finds within 
Inca Cueva 4. Early dates were obtained from the earlier layers where pigments, vestiges 
of pigment preparation, and brushes were found. Taphonomic conditions and rock surface 
fragility over such a large time-span are critical issues as early rock art production could 
have been completely lost. Conversely, the presence of pigment and brushes in older 
layers of the sites indicates the use of paints, but these by themselves cannot attest to the 
production of abstract art. Finally, similarities in these motifs can be found with designs 
depicted on objects found in excavations dating to later phases (Aschero 1975). 

4 This rock art is named Stylistic Group A by Aschero (1979) and was divided in two units: 
Al (for the earlier phase) and A2 (for the more recent phase; Aschero and Podesta 1986). 
Taking into account the observations made above, the span of 5,000-3,000 BP fits the 
evidence best (cf. Hernandez Llosas 2001b). These observations are reinforced by the 
appearance of Coraya (Fernandez Distel et al. 1981), a site outside Quebrada de Inca 
Cueva, in which this type of rock art and the earlier excavation assemblages match. 

5 Named Stylistic Group B by Aschero (1979), and found in Inca Cueva 1 and Inca Cueva 
Alero 1 with consistent radiocarbon dated deposits (Aschero et al. 1991). Outside Inca 
Cueva, Cueva Cristobal (Hernandez Llosas 2001a) has similar motifs. 

6 Named Stylistic Group C by Aschero (1979), this is found in Inca Cueva 1 and divided 
in to Cl, C2, and C3 in the sequence. With the Media Agua direct date and observations 
at a regional scale, sites such as Chayamayoc and Hornaditas (Fernandez Distel 1983a, b), 
Coctaca and Inca Cueva 1 (Hernandez Llosas 2001a), and El Morado (Fernandez 2000), 
a stylistic modality was proposed previously (Hernandez Llosas 2001a). This includes some 
motifs defined as C1 in the Aschero sequence, while others are believed to correspond not 
only to later times but also to a completely different socio-symbolic process. 

7 Inthe Upper Rift Valley the caves are Inca Cueva 1, while closer to the Rift Valley Basin 
they comprise boulder sites such as Sapagua and Cerro Negro. 

8 Sites such as Los Amarillos (Nielsen 1997), Pucara de Tilcara (Tarragé and Albeck 1997), 
Volcan (Garay da Fumagalli and Cremonte 1997), La Huerta, Coctaca (Raffino et al. 
1986), and Cienaga Grande (Olivera and Palma 1997) all show evidence of this process. 

9 The rock art sites located in the Upper Rift Valley are Inca Cueva 1 and Pintoscayoc 1, 
showing mainly Inca soldiers and circumferences or axes (Coctaca 1 and Inca Cueva 1). 
On boulders located closer to the Rift Valley Basin, in Sapagua, and Cerro Negro, human 
figures have been recorded with these attributes. Campo Morado is the closest site to a 
village, and these motifs were believed to be associated more with Inca agricultural and 
ideological practices, some of which also appear in Sapagua. A subset of these motifs is 
included in Aschero’s (1979) rock art sequence as belonging to Stylistic Group C2. 
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10 Pintoscayoc 3 (Hernandez Llosas 1998, 2006) and La Falda de Tilcara (Rivolta and 
Nielsen 1996-1998) are both associated with mortuary deposits. 

11 This rock art is located in caves or shelters like Pintoscayoc 1 (Hernandez Llosas 1998, 
2005), Cerro Pircado and Cuevon de los Jinetes (Hernandez Llosas 2001a), and open-air 
boulders sites such as Sapagua and Cerro Negro. Motifs include mainly horsemen in 
scenes with other figures depicted in profile, and sometimes with fighting scenes showing 
Spanish riders and Indian warriors on foot with bow and arrow. Some schematic human 
figures are shown in frontal position with hair styles and spears thought to be the repre- 
sentation of Inca soldiers. Some of these motifs are included in Aschero’s (1979) rock 
art sequence as belonging to Stylistic Group Cl and C2. 

12 Some motifs included in Aschero’s (1979) rock art sequence, comprising simple natural- 
istic human figures executed in red pigment, found in Inca Cueva | and defined as Stylistic 
Group C3, could correspond to this time period. 

13 Representations of pipes and observations about their relative chronology by superimpo- 
sitioning at Inca Cueva | and other sites are supported by excavated pipe specimens of 
similar shapes and sizes and their radiocarbon determinations. 

14 El Morado and Chayamayoc are particularly important because there are numerous battle 
scenes between two different groups of people, with up to 10 or more individuals in each 
group. The groups are differentiated by clothing and hair styles, and are portrayed as 
attacking each other with bow and arrow. 
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ABSTRACT 


Parietal art poses numerous questions to its observers about its meaning and its role 
in past societies. While it is often tempting to seek answers in the motifs, it is critical 
to include the preserved evidence in the sediments and walls of the sites and, indeed, 
the caves themselves. This context sheds light on the behavior of prehistoric human 
groups by revealing the activities that took place beneath the decorated walls. In 
the vast cave of Le Tuc d’Audoubert is an important assemblage of parietal art and 
other archaeological remains left by Magdalenian hunter-gatherers. Their dispersal 
within the subterranean space perfectly illustrates the value of a contextualized study 
of rock art. 
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THE VOLP CAVES 


The cave of Le Tuc d’Audoubert, along with the caves of Enléne and Les Trois 
Fréres, collectively form the Volp caves, which lie in the district of Montesquieu- 
Avantés (Ariége), in the Pyrenean foothills of southwestern France. These caves 
contain abundant evidence of the material and, above all, spiritual life of the hunter- 
gatherer groups who lived in the region during the Middle Magdalenian period 
(about 16,500-13,500 cal BP). The easily accessible cave of Enléne has been known 
about for a long time. In contrast, Tuc d’Audoubert was discovered by the three 
sons of Count Bégouén and their friend Francois Carmel in two stages (on July 20 
and October 10, 1912), while Les Trois Fréres was discovered two years later, on 
July 20, 1914. 

From the moment of their discovery, these two caves benefited from factors favo- 
rable for their study and conservation, primarily due to the curatorial roles assumed 
by their discoverers and their families. Due to the family’s adherence to humanistic 
values, the implications of this discovery were fully realized. Emile Cartailhac, Profes- 
sor of Prehistoric Archaeology in Toulouse, was consulted immediately. His advice 
was sought, and a conservation philosophy was adopted, whereby the sites were not 
opened to the public. Site visits were restricted solely to prehistorians, and modifica- 
tions to the sites limited to the minimum requirements needed for access. At this 
time, this was a unique management approach. It was also decided to leave the vast 
majority of lithics and fauna brought in by the Magdalenians 7 situ. 

Although discovered nearly a century ago, the vast cave of Tuc d’Audoubert 
remained largely unpublished. It was briefly described (Breuil 1949; Bégouén and 
Breuil 1958) and was the subject of several specialized articles (Vallois 1928; Bégouén 
et al. 1982), but it was not until 1992 that a team made up of Robert Bégouén, 
Carole Fritz, Gilles Tosello, Jean Clottes, Francois Faist, Andreas Pastoors, Sébastien 
Lacombe, Philippe Fosse, and Frangois Bourges began an exhaustive study of this 
important Middle Magdalenian site. Their study resulted in a major monograph 
(Bégouén et al. 2009b). 

Tuc d’Audoubert is 640 meters in length, and is the deepest of the three caves of 
the Volp. It is also the only one that comprises three geological levels (Figure 21.1). 
The lower network corresponds to the subterranean course of the Volp and, at its 
re-emergence above ground, is the current entrance of the cave. At 3 m above the 
right bank, the medial or middle network is a maze of partially flooded fossil galleries 
that contain habitation areas and associated parietal art and objects fitted into cracks 
in the walls. The upper network, now completely fossilized, is accessible by a 12-m 
high chimney. This extends along 500 m of a sometimes difficult passageway, which 
probably explains the absence of evidence for long-term settlement. The parietal art 
has unusual themes for the first part of the path; it is then absent in the second half, 
being replaced by footprints, drawings and clay sculpting and molding. 


THE ART AND LIFE OF THE MAGDALENIANS AT TUC D’AUDOUBERT 


About 875 m after it enters a substantial hill, the Volp re-emerges under a limestone 
butte (or uc) at Audoubert. It is accessible today from a wooded valley. Fallen rocks 
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Bisons d'Argile 


RESEAU SUPERIEUR 


©) art pariécal et dessins sur le sol 


Figure 21.1 Location of the three geological networks, rooms, and galleries of Tuc 
d’Audoubert Cave, Ari¢ge, France, showing areas of prehistoric settlements and 
archaeological remains, and parietal art and drawings on the ground. Réseau 

supérieur = Upper network; Réseau médian = Medial network; Réseau inférieur = Lower 
network; Entrée = Entrance; Aires de séjour et vestiges archéologiques = Habitation areas 
and archaeological remains; Art pariétal et dessins sur sol = Parietal art and drawings on the 
ground. The names of the rooms and galleries are explained in the text. 


from the overhang have created a natural dam in front of the cave, holding back 
water along the last 60 m of the subterranean course of the river. Today, the first 
part of the journey into the cave is by boat, then on foot upstream on the riverbed. 
Only the subterranean course of the Volp between the Diverticule du Siphon (Siphon 
Diverticulum) and its re-emergence at the opening of Tuc (around 300 m) is archaeo- 
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Figure 21.2 Tracing of two bison drawn with fingers in the soft limestone of the ceiling 
at the end of the Diverticule du Siphon. 


logically interesting. The medial network was formed mostly in this sector close to 
the river. 


The Diverticule du Siphon: an isolated parietal assemblage 

At 295 m from the entrance, the Diverticule du Siphon is the deepest parietal com- 
position of the medial network. The entrance is 3.7 m high, and it leads to a narrow 
passage 15 m long. The space is divided into two parts separated by a dangerous 
passage above a drop. The left wall has a horse and finger-flutings. Next, one must 
climb over a low, rocky bank on which the Magdalenians balanced precariously and 
drew a large panel with their fingertips: a claviform sign and, at the base, engravings 
of two bison and a snake. Farther along, at the end of a small room, is a passageway 
that is 5 m long and 0.8 m high. The Magdalenians chose this cul-de-sac, where one 
must crawl to enter, to create, by finger-tracing, the last figures on the ceiling: a 
couple of bison more than 2 m in length (Figure 21.2). There is not a single archaeo- 
logical object in the Diverticule du Siphon. Very difficult access has presumably meant 
that brief visits here were dedicated purely to the creation of art on the walls. 


From the Galerie du Bouquetin to the Salle du Cheval Rouge: a living 
floor below the decorated walls 

Moving downstream some 120 m, one reaches the entrance of the Galerie du Bou- 
quetin (Ibex Gallery), on a terrace 5 m above the course of the river. In the first part 
of the gallery, a stalagmite curtain and large concreted blocks hide a small room under 
a low ceiling. Excavations were conducted on the terrace of the entrance and in the 
small room. From an archaeological perspective, the Galerie du Bougquetin is the 
richest zone of Tuc (Bégouén et al. 2009a). The lithic assemblages attest to a domes- 
tic activity zone, characterized by a toolkit of burins, pieces esquillées, and laterally 
retouched pieces, fashioned from blades that were knapped im situ or imported (fash- 
ioned from Senonian and Fumélois cherts from the Périgord), and sometimes from 
even further away (Grand Pressigny is more than 400km to the north). Economic 
and technical choices demonstrate a technological organizational strategy designed 
to prolong the use-life of exotic materials, including preserving the length of the 
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blades. This long-term planning for domestic needs, at the price of long-distance 
trips or trade, contrasts with lamellar production, which is less constraining in terms 
of raw material and flake reduction. 

The faunal remains in the Galerie du Bouquetin comprise mostly reindeer (50 
percent) and steppe bison (35 percent). The distribution of the various skeletal parts 
is consistent, and non-diagnostic fragments of diaphyses make up one-third of the 
remains. The frequency of these long bones confirms that few whole carcasses were 
brought into this part of the cave. 

Tools (17), probable weapons (15), or engravings on bone or antler (14) contrib- 
ute to a total of 46 pieces recovered. Besides debitage and some finished tools (which 
were often broken), there are also tools/preforms in the process of production that 
demonstrate that these were being produced im situ. Among the hunting weapons, 
a forked-base point (6.8cm long) and a foreshaft of unusual length (34.4cm) form 
a composite weapon of a type only known in the Middle Magdalenian of the Pyrénées 
and Cantabria. There are also eyed needles, /issoirs, and a small piece of Atlantic shell 
(Pecten). 

There are 14 examples of portable art on bone and antler. For the most part, these 
are typical of the period and the region, but other pieces are unique. The contour 
découpé of a doe, the pendant sculpted in the shape of a vulva, and the chamois are 
rare themes. Engravings on pieces of bison mandible and fetal femur or tibia also 
demonstrate the capacity of the Magdalenians to transform modest quotidian objects. 
Nine dates put the two levels between 13,920 + 60 BP (16,203-16,965 cal BP) and 
14,120 + 70 BP (16,402-17,235 cal BP). While the stratigraphy illustrates two occu- 
pational phases separated by a sterile flood layer, the radiocarbon determinations do 
not specify the duration of the occupations. 

However, the most important discovery from this location is a block enclosure of 
20 square meters below the low ceiling. On a base of gravel and sand, the first 
Magdalenians in the cave brought in heavy stalagmite blocks which they stood on 
end and wedged in place. This marked-off space, isolated from the axis of the passage 
in the gallery by the wall of blocks, became a small room lit by a central hearth. This 
heavy structure would have required a significant collective effort, which stands in 
contrast to the brevity of the visits that have been inferred from the low density of 
remains recovered. At the end of the small room, there is a large bone wedged high 
in the wall accompanied by drawings, notably a bison that was engraved and painted 
red, surrounded by red points and engraved lines. Closer to the passage, there is a 
black bison on the ceiling and a last bone fragment stuck in a crack. 

At the crossing of the Diverticule des Claviformes (Claviform Diverticulum), 40 m 
from the entrance, there is a small hanging rock transformed into the head of a bear 
by adding two red points to form the eyes. Above the entry to the Diverticule, there 
is a horse and a large ibex after which this gallery is named. The parietal art of the 
Galerie de Bouquetin includes 35 items (26 graphic elements to which nine objects 
were also stuck into the walls). These are found in two concentrations separated by 
30 m of blank walls. Even if taphonomic factors cannot be entirely eliminated, this 
separation of the compositions seems quite intentional. 

The Galerie du Bouquetin is one of the most important sectors within Tuc. It is 
here that most of the paintings are found. The relationship between the decorated 
walls, the bones stuck in the walls, the plaquettes, and engraved bones indicates a 
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close contextual link between these different facets of Magdalenian life. The area that 
was hidden from view and surrounded by blocks seems to have been dedicated, above 
all, to symbolic practices. 

The entrance to the Diverticule des Claviformes opens on the right-hand side of 
the Galerie du Bouguetin. This comprises a triangular sloping section in two parts, 
which zigzags over 58 m toward the right. In the first section, one can move about 
either upright or stooped, and the figures are placed at the height of a person. In 
the second part and toward the end, a sudden narrowing of the walls forces a short 
climb, with engravings and various traces of occupation continuing up above. 

From the entrance, on the left-hand wall, one sees the first cluster of engravings 
(a bison and a reindeer) and a reindeer painted in black. Some 11 m from the 
entrance, in a small ascending passageway, there are engraved marks over a niche 
where a fragment of bone has been placed: the only archaeological object recovered 
from this spot. Then 30 m farther on, the chamber suddenly opens upward and the 
vault is entirely covered in engravings. Climbing the vertical walls over 3 m, one 
reaches a tilted ledge on the right on which one can sit in the center of a space that 
was judiciously used by the Magdalenians. Overhead, the cupola-shaped vault is 
covered in claviform signs and a horse. In front of the observer, the end of this 
tunnel-shaped passage has a series of claviforms (a characteristic geometric form that 
can be described as a kind of shouldered “sign”) aligned on either side. On the left 
wall, a passage containing drawings continues toward an inaccessible fault. High on 
the right-hand wall, the ledge extends under a low ceiling (40cm) that ends with a 
panel of finger-flutings accompanied by episodic scratches and, at the very end, little 
balls of clay that had been thrown against the wall. 

The Diverticule des Claviformes contains 119 graphic elements, but these comprise 
only 10 animals (three bison, two reindeer, one horse, and four indeterminate 
images). The main composition is an extraordinary assemblage of 95 claviform signs. 
The organization of the images seems to have the horse in the center with a series 
of claviforms surrounding it. This is not a successive accumulation of motifs but an 
intentional composition. Indeed, there is a similarity in the loops in each group of 
motifs, along with a strong similarity between the lines and the gradual increase in 
the size of the claviforms on the left-hand wall, which reinforces the impression of a 
dynamic sequence. One can imagine the vigorous and repeated gestures of the 
engraver seated in this chamber. The constricted configuration of the space and the 
strong thematic and technical homogeneity suggest that this series is the result of a 
single hand, the assemblage having been realized in one episode that may have lasted 
only minutes. 

This leads to a question about the scratches left by a bear high in this passageway. 
It seems improbable that an adult bear could have shimmied through this small 
passage, turned over on its back, and scratched the ceiling, before leaving the way it 
came, without leaving other traces. We suggest that a more plausible and intriguing 
explanation is that these marks may have been made by people using bear claws. 

Leaving the Diverticule des Claviformes, one returns to the Galerie du Bouquetin 
to find on the left the entrance of the Salle du Cheval Rouge (Red Horse Room), 
hidden by concretions. This vast space contains the remains of a Magdalenian settle- 
ment found at the south of the room, near the right wall. Test excavation covering 
6 square meters revealed a single archaeological level between two sterile layers. The 
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Magdalenians occupied a floor littered with water-worn pebbles; later, the flooding 
of the Volp covered these abandoned remains. 

A single, small, concave hearth was found here. Five bison bones were recovered 
and these were reused as tools (hammerstones, retouchers). A pierced ibex incisor is 
the single ornamental object present. Among the 21 fragments of plaquettes or 
pebbles, only two have engravings. The fauna is strongly dominated by reindeer (92 
percent), followed by bison (6 percent). This distribution is in contrast to the Galerie 
du Bouquetin. The lithic industry consists of only 434 pieces, the majority of which 
are narrow-backed bladelets. The absence of cores suggests that the artifacts in the 
Salle du Cheval Rouge reflect hunting activity with the bladelets still in their haft or 
brought back in the body of a dead animal. The six dates yield a tight range between 
13,340 and 13,750 cal BP. The limited production of lithic blanks, the rarity of port- 
able art and worked bone objects, and the specialization of the tools indicate activities 
related to hunting and butchery during a short stay. 

In the Salle du Cheval Rouge, the parietal images comprise 44 graphic elements 
(six bison, one horse, and 37 signs) and seven inserted objects. In this immediate 
vicinity is a composition of the densest (15 elements, two inserted cherts, and one 
inserted bone) and the best-structured elements (four animals, claviform signs). This 
proximity of elements is reminiscent of the Galerie du Bouquetin. 

An essential characteristic of the Salle du Cheval Rouge is the important role played 
by a series of structured traces, both at the entrance of the room as well as in the 
immediate proximity of the signs or animal figures. Moreover, the secondary place 
accorded to the animals (only seven) is confirmed by their abrogated treatment; the 
repeated presence of a vertically oriented bison, represented by a hump and mane, 
transforms this figurative element into an abstract design, located at each end of the 
parietal composition. In a small room, just across from the chimney that leads to the 
upper network, are a couple of engraved bison hidden near the ceiling. Leaving this 
room, one must pass through the Salle Nuptiale (Nuptial Room) in order to get to 
the Diverticule des Dessins (Diverticulum of Drawings). 


The Diverticule des Dessins: reliefs and engravings 
This short and narrow gallery (19 m long) is isolated at the northwest extremity of 
the medial network. Two samples taken from bone tools recovered from the back 
dirt of an old excavation yielded dates between 34,600 and 37,700 cal BP: this reveals 
a very early incursion into the cave, not connected with the later Magdalenian parietal 
art on the walls (Figure 21.3). There are 84 motifs of which 27 are animals (10 bison, 
eight horses, one reindeer, one lion, one human, and six indeterminate) and 57 
groups of signs (34 claviforms, four angular signs, and six red stains or dots). Slightly 
after the entrance, an alignment of resituated calcite plaques — standing on end — 
symbolically bars the passage and is reminiscent of the walled construction in the 
Galerie du Bouquetin. The Magdalenian engravers did not spend much time in the 
Dessins, nor did they leave any evidence of hearths for light; moreover, when they 
left, they even took their tools. 

The three principal panels are organized around a vertical crack on the right wall, 
on irregular reliefs that the artists have transformed into zoomorphic figures. Several 
engraved bison and horses seem to hide in the crack or emerge from it, and the sur- 
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Figure 21.3 Tracing of an engraved panel (bison, reindeer, horse, and claviforms) in the 
Diverticule des Dessins. 


rounding area is marked by red dots and traces. All of this indicates that this is the 
symbolic center of the decorated gallery. There is a perceptible symbiosis between 
the artistic works and their use of natural contours and shapes. 

Long after the Magdalenians, medieval visitors (and others from the seventeenth 
century?) visited the cave. At this time, they dug a hole for an unknown purpose and 
brushed their torches against the engraved panels without apparently noticing the 
engravings. 

Exiting the Diverticule des Dessins, we return to the Salle Nuptiale at the intersec- 
tion of the cave. Magdalenians passed through here quickly: no archaeological remains 
have been found, and a modest engraved panel only has a dozen or so graphic ele- 
ments, including two bison. The placement of this panel, across from the access 
chimney to the upper network and near the paired bison, is notable. On the eastern 
side of the Salle Nuptiale, the chimney leads one to the upper galleries. In this 
passage, which has a slope of 70 degrees, several hand- and foot-holds in the rock 
allow a difficult climb to the first engraved horse, then access to a cupola where three 
ibex and a claviform sign were traced by fingertips. The drawings have very few details, 
probably as a result of the awkwardness of access to this location. 
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From the chimney to the Chatiére: when imagination takes over 

The top of the chimney opens into the upper network, which starts as a long rectilinear 
corridor, suddenly interrupted by a large shaft where the surface irregularities assist 
access. One arrives in a small room in which a clearly engraved doe is found at 1.5 m 
from the ground. Following the wall to the right, the wall and ceiling are decorated 
with an exceptional concentration of monsters, imaginary animals, and signs under 
which one must pass on all fours. The passage is only 80cm wide, and after curving 
around a column, the Chatiére (Cat Passage), the narrowest passage of the cave, is 
found. The Magdalenians passed through here leaving a beautiful chert blade. 

The Chatiére opens into a small room with a low ceiling, about 1 m high. The 
engravings, mostly of bison, are located on the ceiling, all with the same orientation 
as the axis of the passage. As the observer continues on hands and knees, the exit of 
the room forms a new narrow passage between two stalagmitic columns, with the 
evocative name of Laminoir.' This leads to a long gallery that, in turn, leads to the 
Salle des Lacis (Room of Lattices). 

About 15 m long and 6 m wide, the Salle des Lacis is characterized by its low ceiling. 
It is not possible to stand upright in this space. Toward the center of the room are 
the complex traces on the ceiling that were called Jes /acis (lattices or tracery) upon 
their discovery. The panel occupies more than 2 square meters. Incised curves cover 
the rock in every direction. These bands of three or four parallel striations, both rec- 
tilinear and sinuous and with a maximum width of 45mm, seem to be interlaced at 
random. Between 25 and 30 gestures were required to create this panel. The asym- 
metrical section, made up of numerous grooves, does not appear to be made by 
rounded fingertips. The highly regular parallel grooves in the longest bands of the left 
panel, their slight spreading, and the vigorousness of the incisions suggests reliance 
on a tool with four prongs; for instance, a fishing gig. Returning from the Salle des 
Lacis, one arrives at a gallery with a low ceiling on the left. The sloping floor has been 
covered by stalagmites that have been broken into plaques approximately 20cm long; 
a few of these were removed and piled up along the wall by the Magdalenians. 


After the Chatiére: traces, footprints, snake and bear bones 

At 58 m in length, the Galerie Cartailhac (Cartailhac Gallery) is one of the most 
beautiful features of the cave, due to the brilliance and diversity of its natural forma- 
tions. It is, however, rather sparse in prehistoric remains. Next to the path, a small 
chert flake was left behind, and two fragments of concretions were placed in the form 
of a cross on the floor. Further along, in the Galerie de la Colonne (Column Gallery), 
the Magdalenians laid bear bones on a collapsed pillar. On the clay of the floor, one 
can see human footprints and the first drawings, parallel lines, and dots made with 
people’s fingers. 

In the Galerie des Effondrements (Gallery of Cave-ins), narrow and inaccessible 
shafts forced the Magdalenians to follow a path that they marked with various traces. 
The most spectacular remains are doubtless the bear bones, removed from their 
original dens and placed along the path. After the last shaft, the gallery becomes 
larger, with archaeological remains dominated by the deposits of bones, always 
located along the axis of the passage. 

In contrast with the preceding spaces, the Galerie des Empreintes (Footprint Gallery) 
measures nearly 60 m long by 7-8 m in width and height, with an open appearance 
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and few concretions. On the left-hand side is a long clayey stretch completely filled 
with bear wallows and other traces. At the beginning, on the right, the path extends 
under a low ceiling (1.4 m high) under which there are human footprints and a 
drawing on the clay floor. Some 20 m further on, the gallery widens toward the 
right-hand side into a semi-circular room. The floor shows evidence of high levels of 
scuffage and intense Magdalenian activity. On a natural anvil formed by a small sta- 
lagmite, a bear skull has been smashed with the probable goal of extracting the teeth, 
none of which remain. Eight footprints are visible in the clay to the left of the skull. 
A nearby disturbance is likely the place from which the skull was removed. 

Beyond this, at the center of the gallery, a large pool of water blocks the passage. 
On one side, near the floor, are traces of four parallel finger marks and inside the 
pool are a bear humerus and the articulated skeleton of a grass snake, identifiable by 
its gracility and length (0.75 m). How did this skeleton get here? The articulation 
indicates that the reptile arrived here either alive or recently dead. A natural explana- 
tion can be eliminated: as a cold-blooded animal, snakes never venture so far under- 
ground (500 m from the entrance and 30 m below the surface). A natural fall is also 
impossible, since there are no sinkholes or shafts toward the exterior in this sector. 
In addition, the location, in the center of a pool clearly visible from the path, the 
presence of the bear humerus, and the finger tracings in the clay constitute an indis- 
putable anthropogenic context. 

A narrowing of the space marks the end of the Galerie des Empreintes. Here, the 
Magdalenians deposited pierced teeth and red ocher against the wall. Just after this 
narrow passage, one enters the Galerie des Petits Pieds (Gallery of Small Feet). On a 
sloping surface on the right, one can see the parallel footprints from two small feet. 
These belong to a child of three to four years of age who slid on the clay, trying to 
plant his or her toes in the sediment — perhaps as a game or to avoid falling. 


At the end of the sanctuary 

At the end of the Galerie des Petits Pieds, one crosses a mass of concretions and 
descends to a lower level. On the left side, a group of dots printed with a finger is 
the only evidence in the passage of prehistoric people. Next, one takes a rectangular 
corridor about 40 m long. At 620 m from daylight, an abrupt curve to the left marks 
the entrance of a long room where bears have extensively marked the floors. A rockfall 
to the right has to be avoided to then encounter walls with regular shapes. Immedi- 
ately, one senses that the atmosphere of the cave has changed. The concretions, 
omnipresent until now, are rarer and only a single row of stalagmites follows a lon- 
gitudinal fault toward the middle of the room, limiting the view. A fragment of bone 
was placed on the floor. The nature of the limestone also marks a change; the Urgo- 
Aptien bedrock yields to a friable Middle Jurassic conglomerate. Veins of red clay are 
also present deep in the fissures of the ceiling. 


La Salle des Talons (Room of the Heels) 

After about 20 m into this gallery, the floor plunges suddenly to the right, toward a 
small chamber, 3 m below. Bears have left their marks on the clayey embankment in 
this room. This clay passage leads to the threshold of a rotunda 8 m wide and 6 m 
deep, with an arched circular ceiling lowering progressively toward the bottom, such 
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that standing upright is no longer possible. A fine calcite film covers the clayey floor 
and often conserves the natural molds of prehistoric traces or fingerprints with sur- 
prising detail: in one place, the mark of a fingernail can be clearly seen. Every acces- 
sible part of the floor in the Salle des Talons was recorded, which in our estimation 
is only about one-tenth of the entire room. 


The drawings in the clay On the left-hand side, drawings on the floor begin with 
two parallel vertical lines of dots next to a claviform sign. Another series includes at 
least three claviforms and three bars. A small structure occurs here, covering approxi- 
mately a quarter of a square meter, being fashioned from a dozen or so cylindrical 
stalactites placed vertically, with a roll of clay next to a shallow pit which has been 
dug with the fingers. Further to the right, one can see two “signs” with rounded 
barbs and, unfolding over nearly 3 m, a sinuous line that ends in a curl. In the center, 
twelve dots were carefully made in a circle with the fingers. To the right, near the 
current path, another group of dots was carefully made with the fingers. 

To the extreme right of the room, we discovered a series of at least 112 dots made 
with the fingers. These are organized in tangled groups of curved lines producing a 
cervid image. The separation of this “panel” and the absence of singular elements 
led us to conclude that this assemblage, covering nearly a square meter, is a sign in 
the broadest sense, in the same manner as certain panels of dots in parietal art, such 
as that at Niaux Cave. 

Near the end of the chamber toward the right, a pit has been dug into the clay 
and measures 0.9 m long by 0.5 m wide with an average depth of 10cm (Figure 
21.4). In the upper left corner, a piece of a concretion is still standing at an angle, 
allowing us to deduce that the Magdalenians dug out lumps or plaques of clay using 
the concretion both as a pick and a lever, before abandoning it at the point of extrac- 
tion. Opposite the pick, one can see a pile of kneaded balls of clay. 

In the center and the left of the Salle des Talons, long traces head toward a cone 
of clay that has been hollowed out as if it has a central “crater,” being also marked 
with lines. The interior of the cone is empty. The furthest lines from the path are 


Figure 21.4 Salle des Talons, right section. Pit dug in the clay using a concretion (on the 
right), molded clay cone (on the left), and drawings on the ground and heel prints (total 
length about 3m). 
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only partially detectable. Their presence allows an estimate of the extent of the draw- 
ings that must have covered the floor of the entire room. Toward the right, isolated 
from the drawing and human heel prints, are five rolls of clay on the floor. Their 
elongated cylindrical form was first thought to represent phalluses (Bégouén and 
Breuil 1958), followed by the more prosaic suggestion that these rolls are likely 
“colombins,” made by sculptors or potters to test the plasticity of the clay (Beasley 
1986). The uniqueness of the Salle des Talons is confirmed by its enigmatic features 
(the crater, accumulations of concretions) and the extensive complex traces. A series 
of claviforms reinforces the thematic and symbolic links between the two networks 
of the cave. While one cannot prove that the creators were one and the same, they 
had highly analogous behaviors. 


The heel prints On the floor of the Salle des Talons other traces attract attention. By 
our count, there are 183 imprints present, some strongly and some less strongly 
marked in the floor. There may also be others, but these are now out of view or 
buried. Since their discovery, it has been acknowledged that these prints of modest 
dimensions belonged to children or adolescents who moved about beneath the low 
ceiling (between 1.2 and 1.5 m high), walking only on their heels, tracing paths. 
Early work estimated that five individuals produced the prints (Vallois 1928). 

The heel marks are distributed primarily in the right half of the room (where the 
ceiling is higher), while the majority of the drawings are found to the left and at the 
extreme right, beyond the clay extraction pit (see Figure 21.4). This obvious disjunc- 
tion in such a small and constrained space suggests that the creators of the drawings 
and the “walkers” were not the same, but this is perhaps an illusion created by the 
randomness of the traces shadowed by the calcite and brown clay. Our observations 
indicate that one cannot prove that the heels are those of the artists. Nonetheless, 
the coexistence of these two categories of traces in the same place is too remarkable 
to be the result of chance. The paths of the heels recorded by previous authors are 
not entirely clear, thus the number of individuals seems to us difficult to estimate, 
although we too conclude that it was a small number of individuals. 

The shape and the depth of the imprints varies between circular, elliptical, and 
“water drop-like,” ranging from a very slight impression to penetrating more than 
5cm, with a roll toward the exterior. Without a doubt, the dynamics of the move- 
ments (particularly given the constrained position) explains most of the variation, but 
one might ask if knees and elbows are not also present. How is it that not a single 
complete foot is visible? How does one move about in such an inhabitual manner 
without ever using the hands or stumbling? Certainly, we must bear in mind the 
randomness of the discoveries, but essentially the same problem exists for the draw- 
ings, executed with such grand gestures. No path has been isolated with any certainty 
over a sufficient distance, nor connected to any particular drawing. How does one 
draw a sinuous curve over more than 3 m in soft mud without leaving a footprint or 
a handprint? The very fine clay, which recorded the slightest details of other gestures, 
should have also recorded this evidence if it existed. 

One exits from the Salle des Talons toward the Galerie des Bisons d’Argile (Gallery 
of the Clay Bisons) by climbing the clay embankment. At the end of the room, in 
the right half, the ceiling dips and it is necessary to crawl. It is in this position that 
the modern visitor first sees the two clay bison. The end of the cave is only 6 m away. 
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The Galerie des Bisons d’Argile 

The clay bison have always aroused intense emotions. Located on a small promontory 
in the center of the room, they are leaning on the side of a rock pushed up from the 
floor and face rearward (Plate 14). One is struck by the realism of the animals, the 
detail of which easily allows the identification of the male and the female. Adjacent 
on the floor is a rough-hewn clay statuette and an engraving of a bison, deeply 
inscribed and oriented backward just like the two large bison. On the opposite face 
of the rock, a discrete engraving suggests the head of a bison and completes the 
ensemble, as a last sign. 

The clay bison are in high-relief, since each animal is still attached to a support by 
one of its flanks. The right-hand sides of the bison, the only side truly visible, is also 
the more finished; the opposite side is more suggestive in form. The clay used for 
the sculpting of the statues almost certainly comes from the extraction pit in the Salle 
des Talons. The removal must have been done in plaques, the bedding of the clay 
making this task easier. These plaques were then brought from the Salle des Talons 
to this central rock. 

Our observation of the male’s posterior side shows that, besides stones to stabilize 
it, the front part of the body was formed by small balls of clay pressed together, while 
the rest of the body was made from a single block of clay. This difference in texture 
suggests that the artists did not knead a plaque of clay to give it the profile of a bison; 
rather, they cut out a rough shape that resembled the back part of the body and then 
they sculpted it, while orienting it and keeping it in place with the help of stones. 
The front part of the body is made up of successive additions of clay balls, just as 
modern sculptors do today. The horns and the ears were fashioned separately, then 
brought to each animal and finished. As the striations covering the body indicate, 
the last smoothing — the finishing touch — was done with a flat hand, slightly damp 
to avoid sticking. For the lines incised on the withers, a flat pointed tool (a chert 
flake, or a bone or wood blade) was most likely used. 

The sculpted bison on the floor was created with an entirely different technique. 
The artist started by making a deep incision with the aid of a robust tool (perhaps a 
chert burin or bone spatula) to create the cervico-dorsal line as the abrupt, angular 
border indicates. The hump was energetically sculpted, clearly separating the figure 
from the base. The clay that was extracted with the first incision was kneaded into 
balls and roughly applied to the body. At the same time, engravings were made in 
the floor with fingers depicting critical traits of the subject such as the muzzle, beard 
and withers, hoofs and leg. The final touch, the unique detail, is the horn (as for its 
illustrious brethren) which was sculpted separately and then attached. On the statu- 
ette of the bison, the minimal shaping evokes a silhouette pulled out from the clay 
more than a sculpture. 

If the clay bison and their two lesser-known companions form a group, how do 
we explain such differences in treatment? For the bison on the floor, the term 
“sketch” seems more appropriate. In comparison to the clay bison, their execution 
and aspect are far more rudimentary, with a lack of finish that the creators of the 
neighboring sculptures carefully executed. Should we imagine a different hand, even 
a time difference between the principal couple and the others? This seems difficult 
to believe, since the archaeological evidence shows few incursions into this deep part 
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of the cave. We think instead that the bison sculpted on the floor and the statuette 
were deliberately abandoned in this state, likely during the process of their 
creation. 


INTERPRETATIVE DIRECTIONS 


Starting with the evidence collected in the cave, our ambition was to recreate the 
events lived by the people and to disentangle these from those caused by animals or 
natural processes (Fritz et al. 2007). Well before the arrival of the first people, the 
cave was inhabited by families of cave bears over thousands of years, and at least up 
to 30,000 years ago. Although there is little evidence for them in the medial network, 
the bears occupied the entire space of the upper network, accessing this by an 
entrance that is closed off and/or unknown today. 

One of the major findings was to discover that the human visitations to the cave 
took place over a longer period than expected. While it is uncertain whether Middle 
Paleolithic peoples ventured underground, they were certainly nearby, on the plains 
and in the surrounding hills. The few remains that are present we believe originated 
from slippage from terrain outside to the floor of an upper gallery. One can be sure 
that the Aurignacians, the anatomically modern humans at the beginning of the 
Upper Paleolithic, made an incursion into Tuc by 34,000 years ago. But to what 
end? It does not appear to have been for long-term habitation, nor to decorate the 
walls. Following this earlier phase of occupation, the cave appears to have been aban- 
doned for a period of some 20,000 years before the main occupants and artists of 
Tuc — the Magdalenians — entered some 16,500 calibrated years ago. Our debt to 
them is immense: as the cultural expressions they imbued this cave with graphically 
and archaeologically clearly signpost their genius. 

The conservation of the remains and the floors has allowed us to literally follow 
the Magdalenians in their footsteps — in their movements, their gestures, and their 
habits. We have been able to discover the site just as they left it. The first Magdale- 
nians entered the cave when the Volp River was at a lower level, and they climbed 
up with dry feet to the galleries of the middle network where they established camp- 
sites. The colder climate of the time, in comparison to today, would have resulted 
in little subterranean humidity. Access and pathways for the rest of the cave system 
appear to have remained unchanged over the millennia. 

This permanence of the perception of space was a very important component in 
our study of the site. With the entrance being known, it was possible to study the 
direction of movement and the distances covered, with the certainty that the Magdale- 
nians were subject to similar constraints. Because of the extent of the networks, the 
choices made by prehistoric people seem much clearer here than elsewhere. Imme- 
diately, one is struck by the dispersal of human presence throughout the entire avail- 
able space of the subterranean network. While the habitation sites were logically 
situated in the most accessible parts (taking into account the considerable destruction 
of archaeological levels located at the current level of the bed of the Volp), the parietal 
assemblages were located in the most remote places. The differences between the 
two networks appear at first to be considerable, but they hide a strong homogeneity 
throughout the cave system when considered as a whole. A spatial continuity exists 
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between the two networks, as the drawings in the connecting chimney demonstrate. 
There are similar themes between the systems, such as bison couples and claviform 
signs (see Figure 21.3), and these link the most distant sectors of this subterranean 
labyrinth. The relative abundance of remains is only put into perspective when com- 
pared to the immensity of the galleries: we posit that it is very likely that a single 
expedition brought a handful of men and women to the Salle de Bisons d’Argile. 

This incursion was possibly prepared for by a brief reconnaissance of the site, 
indispensable if groups were to venture in so far. It is estimated that the clay sculp- 
tures required at least several hours to execute, and given their location in the deepest 
part of the cave, implied a certain level of organization (ropes, lamps, tools) — even 
more so knowing that a small child accompanied the adults. The lack of any campsites 
in the upper network, due to the distance from the entrance and the difficulties of 
movement, suggests that the logistics of cave visits were organized from other set- 
tlements. It is thus plausible that the sculptors of the clay bison and the hunters who 
camped in the Volp were, if not the same people, at least members of the same group. 
We propose that the artists had the active support of the community. If symbolic 
behavior was the principal motivation for the presence of the Magdalenians in the 
cave system, then it can be proposed that another part of the group looked after 
necessary subsistence, fire fuel, and other aspects of the material and secular compo- 
nents of life. 

We may ask how many people were members of the small group based at Tuc? 
The traces they left in the cave correspond to just a few individuals, counted in habi- 
tation areas or workshops, surfaces that were used, the number of fires that were lit, 
tools that were knapped and used, and footprints preserved in the clay. Even the 
hundred or so animal figures drawn on the walls are modest in total number. If one 
counts the number of animals killed and eaten, one arrives at the same conclusion: 
a small group visited a very large cave system. Further, we may ask: was there one 
family or several? What were the likely number of adults and children? It is highly 
likely that the four-year-old child who slid in the upper network had parents. They 
plausibly had brothers and sisters, since the families were necessarily skewed toward 
a younger demographic via selectionist pressures. Thus, it is likely that many children 
lived in the campsites but only some of them made it to adulthood. The group at 
Tuc might have comprised several families, since it is difficult to organize the hunting 
of large game without the participation of three or four men at a minimum. If one 
also adds as many women and some elders, we arrive at a total between 15 and 20 
people. The group visiting the cave was likely smaller, if one considers that the stay 
at the cave was directed toward a precise goal: the practice of rites connected to 
parietal art. 

We question why the Magdalenians ventured so far into this vast cave? Why did 
they leave paintings, engravings, and objects hidden on the walls in the deepest parts 
of the chambers, at times probably endangering their lives? The answers to these 
questions have occupied researchers since the first discovery of prehistoric art, well 
over a century ago. Many hypotheses have been advanced, each privileging specific 
explanatory frameworks of cave art. Originally being imagined as a leisure activity 
practiced by aesthetes, it was subsequently described by researchers as the result of 
magical destructive rites or fertility rituals, as proof of totemism, shamanism, or 
animism, or even as a bipolar vision of the world resting on binary complementary 
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principles. While each hypothesis may explain some of the variability observed, none 
satisfactorily explains the totality of the art and associated human imprints and other 
remains. 

Like other decorated caves, Tuc sheds both light and shade on the discussion. One 
of the key issues seems to be found once again in the complex and branching topog- 
raphy of this cave. The comparable locations of the bison couples (see Figure 21.2 
and Plate 14), isolated at the two extremes of the network after more than 800 m 
of difficult and near-acrobatic progress from one to the other, cannot be due to 
chance. If the additional bison couple, hidden across from the chimney at the only 
access point between them, is taken into account, this further cements this very real 
patterning and intentionality in theme and location. The Magdalenians did not have 
a tangible plan of their cave, but obviously they had a very precise cognitive map. 
They took advantage of the morphology of the subterranean galleries and their setting 
on two superposed levels. In the medial network, one notices a large proportion of 
animals in a vertical or upside-down position (Cheval Rouge, Claviformes), of panels 
composed around channels or rising reliefs (Dessins, Nuptiale), and of major figures 
engraved on the ceiling (Siphon, Bouquetin). After passing through the chimney 
(which hosts drawings in a cupola), one witnesses a collage of monsters, bison, and 
engraved meanders on the ceilings both before and after the Chatiére. This is a last 
reminder of a major topographic feature that interrupts movement, in both a physical 
and perhaps symbolic sense. Beyond the bottleneck, the attention of the Magdaleni- 
ans was apparently directed exclusively toward the floor: with the placement of 
objects, drawings, and sculptures. Their gestures thus moved with distance from the 
mineral ceiling toward the friable ground; from cold and hard rock to soft clay which 
was warm to the touch. The material chosen for their works was thus a malleable 
substance, transported into the cave, producing a unity between the sculptures and 
the cave itself. When the entirety of the site is considered, we posit that the groups 
of figures on the lower level may have incited groups to head toward, at least mentally, 
the upper spaces; those places where the critical expressions of the sanctuary are 
hidden. 

Of course, we have no proof of a strict contemporaneity of the sectors of the cave. 
But in the end, this problem is subsumed by the very real patterning observed in the 
placement and themes of the art. If the sanctuary was created in several stages, which 
is possible, then successive artists may have linked their works to those of their pred- 
ecessors, or perhaps even more remote ancestors. 

At Tuc d’Audoubert, as in other caves of the period, the bison plays a principal 
role. The Magdalenians of the Pyrenees tracked it for food and often represented it 
on plaquettes, bones, and walls, with an empathy that can still be felt today. Contrary 
to what has sometimes been written, these groups of hunter-gatherers chose as the 
repository of their imaginations the very same animal that was also their favorite game. 
At Tuc, the structuration of the space and the nature of the themes suggest that the 
cave held a pre-eminent symbolic place, in all likelihood feminine, such as has been 
proposed for other sites of a similar age. The investment in this subterranean space, 
all the way to the most “intimate” depths in the form of bones wedged into fissures 
and lines incised at the back of a chamber, follows the same architecture of logic. 
The presence of a child at the feet of the sculpted bison, one of the most important 
facts recorded in the cave, provides hard evidence for intergenerational presence and 
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witness of the actions of artisans in the heart of the sanctuary. The paired clay bison 
mark the last step of the journey — and, remarkably, these are accompanied by two 
other specimens, barely disengaged from the material, symbols of progeniture in the 
process of being born. 

The oppositional tension between wounded or killed animal, on the one hand, and 
the images of fecundity, on the other, reflect on the obligation to kill in order to live 
and the necessity for reproduction and regeneration. No doubt the rites that took 
place in this great cavern and the graphic representations embraced and sought to 
reconcile these two binary principles. 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE 


1 A /aminoir is literally a laminator, but colloquially “passing through the laminator” means 
to go through a difficult challenge. 
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ABSTRACT 


The mapping of human populations and their demographic dynamics on the landscape 
is a difficult task at best. To achieve this goal, all kinds of evidence should be used, 
including rock art. We choose to work with a perspective in which rock art is seen 
as a transformation of the environment introduced by human populations, and 
which considers these changes as part of the heritage received by later generations. 
Here, we focus on the distribution of rock art motifs, and its relationship with other 
markers, to discuss the identification of prehistoric human populations in southern 
Patagonia. 


Rock art is among the many markers used, along with lithic artifacts and pottery, to 
map the distribution of archaeological human populations. The distribution of rock 
art, in particular, has been used to discuss social identity (Aschero et al. 2006; Podesta 
et al. 2006), territorial marking (Jochim 1983; Aschero 1996; Cartajena and Nufiez 
2006; Carden 2008), road markers (Bellelli et al. 2008), aspects of ritual behaviors 
relying on ethnographic data (Schobinger 1997; Kinahan 1999; Lewis-Williams 
2006; Ross and Davidson 2006; Carden 2008), and significant natural places (Bradley 
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2000). It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between these different interpretative 
frameworks, since they tend to converge into more complex models of the past. The 
notion of landscape appropriation via the creation of visual markers has been invoked 
previously (Aschero 1996; Fiore 2006; Carden 2008). While the study of rock art 
can range in scale from the local to the continental, it is usually at the regional scale 
that it is most productive (Bradley 2000). At this scale, we are able to recognize 
patterns of redundancy in the selection of painted or engraved places, and begin to 
understand past preferences for particular geographic locations. 

The differentiation of archaeological cultures employing rock art motif variation 
has characterized North American culture-historical approaches (Fiore and Podesta 
2006). However, recent theoretical assessments suggest that rock art is not necessarily 
coterminous with other cultural expressions (Fiore 2006). The reasoning behind this 
can be found in the intricacies of cultural dispersion and innovation, which can be 
expressed as different layers of cultural cohesion. 

One recurring criticism made of the so-called processual approach to the study of 
large spaces is that landscapes are treated as external to humans (Layton and Ucko 
1999). However, co-evolutionary or niche-constructing approaches (cf. Odling-Smee 
et al. 2003) consider the landscape to be an integral part of society. Being artifacts 
in themselves, landscapes are, technically speaking, part of the extended human phe- 
notype. We reject the dichotomy constructed by Layton and Ucko between proces- 
sual and post-processual approaches. We understand that polarization is a prerequisite 
of first-generation classifications, but also that it usually constitutes a poor reflection 
of reality. The inherited landscape perspective focuses on changes and transformations 
introduced into the environment by human populations, and how they are integral 
parts of the heritage received by later generations. In some aspects, this perspective 
appears not to differ much from those focused on the temporality of the landscape, 
“according to which the landscape is constituted as an enduring record of — and 
testimony to — the lives and works of past generations who have dwelt within it, and 
in so doing, have left there something of themselves” (Ingold 2000:189; see also 
Carden 2008). One key difference with the inherited landscape framework is that 
this approach is not so much interested in knowledge concerning the use of the 
landscape by ancestors, rather in the transformations of the landscape that are inher- 
ited by people who may or may not know about its origin narrative (Odling-Smee 
et al. 2003). In other words, the inherited landscape approach does not require an 
ancestor—descendant relationship. Our best reason for using a hereditary framework 
to discuss the rock paintings of our region lies in its ability to be applied when 
chronological controls are coarse. The paintings cannot necessarily be treated as 
contemporaneous or successive. 

The point is that a landscape will usually contain elements that have been produced 
by “others.” That is certainly the case with rock art since, once painted, unless it is 
altered in any way, the paintings are there to be observed and interpreted by subse- 
quent generations, whether they have affiliations and foreknowledge, or not. Unless 
there is strict, long-term continuity in the human usage of regions, it is difficult to 
maintain that the original reasons or interpretations for rock art motifs will continue 
without transformations in their role, function, and secular and sacred contexts. Of 
course, this puts significant limitations on the interpretation of meaning and invites 
consideration that different interpretations may apply in different periods. Conversely, 
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rock art sites can also be palimpsests, since motifs can be added through time. Resig- 
nification of whole panels or sites is one possible outcome (Carden 2008). 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the distribution of two past and different 
human populations in southern Patagonia and establish the relationship of rock art 
with these configurations. We start from the notion that the painting of the walls is 
a transformation of the landscape that was inherited by subsequent generations. While 
several technological and subsistence indicators are the main variables that allow us 
to distinguish between populations, the rock art is homogeneous in a great scale, and 
only some technical and compositional traits of the large assemblages point out some 
differences. It is in a wide scale and in relation to other evidences that the changes 
in rock art acquire their significance. 


STUDY AREA AND BACKGROUND 


Our study area is the southernmost sector of southern Patagonia (Gradin 1980) 
between the Santa Cruz River in the north and the Magellan Strait in the south 
(Figure 22.1). Several cultural attributes assert the archaeological distinctiveness of 
southern Patagonia, including a preference for dark volcanic rocks, a decrease in the 
use of blades, the presence of non-standardized end-scrapers, and a low ratio of end- 
to side-scrapers (Orquera 1987; Borrero 2001). Despite debate over some of these 
cultural material traits, peculiarities in the archaeology south of the Santa Cruz River 
can be demonstrated. The southern region itself includes the Gallegos and Chico 
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Figure 22.1 Southern Patagonia: location of areas (shaded) and localities (numbers) 
mentioned in the text. Dark gray: area near the Cordillera; light gray: area of Pali Aike. 1, 
Punta Gualicho, Punta Bonita; 2, Chorrillo Malo, Campo del Paine, Lago Roca; 3, Lago 
Sarmiento; 4, Lago Sofia; 5, Cerro Benitez; 6, Morro Chico; 7, Cafadén Leona; 8, Juni 
Aike 4; 9, Potrok Aike; 10, Fell Cave, Chico River, Ush Aike, Cafadén Seco, Peggy Bird, 
Laguna Sota, Laguna Los Tabanos, Laguna Timoné, Rose Aike, Alero de los 
Contrabandistas; 11, Don Ariel; 12, Markatch Aike; 13, Bellavista; 14, Romario Barria; 15, 
Las Buitreras, Abrigo de los Pescadores; 16, Giier Aike. 
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basins in the east — encompassing the area known as the Pali Aike Volcanic Field 
(PAVF) — and the territories near the Cordillera in the west, particularly south of 
Lago Argentino and Ultima Esperanza. Between these is an extended plain dotted 
by a few buttes, locally known as Morvos. 

The archaeology of this extensive area displays differences in the patterns of stable 
isotopes from human bones (Barberena 2002), lithic artifacts (Franco 2002; Charlin 
2009a), and settlement patterns (Barberena 2008). The area near the Cordillera 
appears to be less associated with the coast than the PAVF, where the presence of 
different kinds of maritime items and the degree of reduction of some lithic raw 
materials point to a more typical relationship with the coastal area (Borrero and 
Barberena 2006; Charlin 2007, 2009a). The extensive Morros plain is characterized 
by a remarkable scarcity of archaeological remains, to the point that there is no 
archaeological record for dozens of kilometers, but the limited evidence shows con- 
nection with the sea. While stable isotope studies have noted the consumption of 
maritime resources to a great extent in the PAVF, pointing out the existence of mixed 
diets, they are completely terrestrial near the Cordillera (Borrero et al. 2001, 2007; 
Barberena 2002, 2008). 

The distribution of lithic raw material used for the manufacture of different types 
of artifacts, their exploitation intensity, and the technological strategies in general are 
also different mainly between Lago Argentino and the PAVF (Franco 2008; Charlin 
2009a). The technological data from Ultima Esperanza for the Late Holocene are 
comparatively scarce. While in Lago Argentino the dacite is both the more abundant 
and the more exploited rock for the manufacture of artifacts, several types of fine- 
grained dark rocks are usually selected at the PAVF despite their scarce availability. 
In Lago Argentino, the local raw materials were in general expeditiously exploited. 
In contrast, curation was the dominant technological strategy in the PAVE. The 
absence of blade technology in this latter region demonstrates another important 
difference with respect to Lago Argentino. The circulation of exotic raw materials 
such as obsidians also shows distinct patterns (Franco 2008; Charlin 2009b). On the 
other hand, the distribution of projectile points follows the same pattern as the rock 
art. The same types of points, known as Bird or Fell IV and V types, were used in 
both regions, but the relative abundance of lithic raw material on which they were 
manufactured and the types of shafting mark some differences (Franco et al. 2009). 
Overall, the archaeology of southern Patagonia at a regional scale can be character- 
ized as a discontinuous distribution of archaeological remains, with two very high 
density peaks at the PAVE and near the Cordillera. In marked contrast with regions 
north of the Santa Cruz River (Podesta et al. 2005; Fiore 2006; Paunero 2009), rock 
art in southern Patagonia is relatively scarce. 

Naturalists and explorers made the first rock art discoveries in southern Patagonia 
(Moyano 1931; Moreno 1969[1876-1877]). Pioneering archaeological studies 
found many sites with rock art in the region, but no systematic survey was done at 
that time (Laming-Emperaire 1966; Molina 1969-1970, 1976; Bird 1988). Although 
Menghin (1952, 1957) defined a series of broader rock art styles for Patagonia, they 
were constructed deploying a diffusionist and historical perspective that unfortunately 
masks our understanding of regional developments. It was not until the 1970s that 
Bate (1970, 1971) carried out an extended rock art survey in Chilean Patagonia and 
defined a particular style characteristic for southern Chile and Argentina. This style 
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was called “Rio Chico” on the basis of the concentration of paintings in sites near 
this river. These paintings had previously been included in the style of “Complicated 
Symbols” by Menghin (1957), with a wide extension in Patagonia, usually combined 
with other styles. The Rio Chico style was characterized by the predominance of 
abstract motifs, geometric shapes, and lineal traces, and the minor presence of some 
schematic anthropomorphs and zoomorphs. Most of these motifs were red, some 
black, and a few white (Bate 1970, 1971). This survey was later continued by 
Massone (1982), who distinguished two “stylistic modalities” — already outlined by 
Bate (1971) — in the broader background of the geometric motifs of southern Pat- 
agonia. Later researchers in the area recorded new rock art sites (Sanguinetti de 
Bormida 1976; Gémez Otero 1986-1987; Prieto 1997; Hernandez Llosas et al. 
1999; Campan et al. 2007), but there was no specific project to survey rock art as 
its main goal. Moreover, some surveys have never been published. Thus, the record 
of painting on a regional scale is more fragmentary than quantitative, and the con- 
textual evidence of many sites with paintings is very scarce because the majority of 
them have not yet been excavated. The present chapter contributes to the integration 
of this record, compiling scattered information with the aim of contextualizing it. 


PALI AIKE VOLCANIC FIELD (PAVF) 


Some of the largest concentrations of sites with rock art are located in different sectors 
of the Chico River basin (Bate 1970, 1971; Massone 1982; Prieto et al. 1998; 
Hernandez Llosas et al. 1999; Gallardo 2009; Gonzalez Mimica et al. 2009). The 
most common motifs are lineal traces, but circles, dots, and crosses are also important. 
Occasionally, ostrich tracks, horseshoes, zoomorphs, and anthropomorphs are present. 
Red is the dominant color, black and white are used in a few cases, and pale yellow 
is rare. Two large, filled circles (30 and 20cm wide) with several zigzag traces — like 
a sun motif — at Laguna Timoné 2 and a positive handprint recorded at Rose Aike 
3 (Massone 1982) must be highlighted. 

Four cases of superimposition were recorded by Hernandez Llosas et al. (1999), 
which is not usual in the rock art of southern Patagonia. Most of the paintings are 
badly weathered, and the painted walls are usually exposed to the north, protected 
from the dominant southwestern winds. It is valid to ask if the absence of paintings 
in south-oriented walls of the Chico River valley is a taphonomic artifact, with the 
likely conclusion that there is a preservational bias rather than an occupational one. 
Red ocher material associated with a hearth, lithic tools, and faunal material dating 
to 2,080 + 80 BP were found in a test pit at the Rio Chico | site (Bate 1970). 

The rock art sites of the Gallegos River basin are less abundant (Molina 1976; 
Sanguinetti de Bérmida 1976; Carballo Marina et al. 2008). Abstract motifs (Figure 
22.2), positive and negative hands, and ostrich tracks are frequent. It is interesting 
to note that there are small and large hands, likely to represent both young and adult 
people and likely of both sexes (Menghin 1952). At Potrok Aike, there are three 
large anthropomorphs (25-39cm) and a zoomorph (interpreted as a guanaco) 
executed in light red pigment (Gémez Otero 1983-1985). The majority of the paint- 
ings are red, but some are in black and white. Chemical alterations and exfoliation 
are common. Non-figurative red paintings on the exterior walls (Juni Aike 4) are 
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Figure 22.2 Series of parallel traces at Potrok Aike (Pali Aike). 


associated with an excavated rock-shelter dated to 850 + 40 BP (Juni Aike 1; Gomez 
Otero 1989-1990). In the excavated layers, some dark red grains of ocher, very 
similar to the color of paintings, were recovered. These were determined by X-ray 
diffraction as hematite and magnetite (Gdmez Otero 1989-1990). 

In sum, a total of 45 concentrations of paintings were recorded in the PAVF, but 
as it is the area in which more surveys have been done, the major abundance of rock 
art sites in this sector should be understood as a sample bias. These sites are mainly 
located along the most important valleys: the Gallegos and the Chico. Huge areas 
to the north of the Gallegos valley and to the southeast of the Chico are devoid of 
paintings, but clearly there are no rock walls to be painted except at the Morros, so 
that in this specific case it is not sample bias. The rock art sites are clustered in the 
middle and upper part of these valleys and also in minor canyons connecting them. 
They are mainly over walls and in small rock-shelters and not inside caves or volcanic 
cones. In conclusion, they seem to be associated with circulation corridors rather 
than habitation sites. These paintings are characterized by their lineal trace and non- 
standardized shapes. There are some recurrent motifs, such as the series of aligned 
lineal traces or “finger marks” — which appear in rock and mobile art (see Prieto 
1984; L’Heureux 2008) — but are not themselves a specific design in terms of a 
constant quantity of lines, their size, or direction (Plate 15). Other motifs, called 
“palm leaves,” are very distinctive, but they are in only a few sites. The painting of 
hands, which is so important at sites north of the Santa Cruz River, is rarely present 
in southern Patagonia. In addition to the mentioned cases, Bate (1971:35) also 
described a negative hand stencil in yellowish white at the Rio Chico 5 site, probably 
the same mentioned by Laming-Emperaire (1966). At a regional scale, the major 
similarity among paintings is in the shape construction — dominated by lineal forms 
— rather than in the designs themselves. 
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Lago Argentino 

Many painting sites (7 = 12) occur on the south coast of Lago Argentino (Belardi 
et al. 1994; Franco et al. 1999). These are located at Lago Roca, Chorrillo Malo, 
and Campo del Paine, all in forest and ecotone forest-steppe. The paintings are 
executed on boulders, often on multiple sides of the same boulder. While lines are 
the predominant motifs, there is a relatively greater presence of figurative motifs, 
especially anthropomorphs and guanacos, compared with the southernmost area 
(Belardi et al. 1994: table 1). 

At Chorrillo Malo, nine out of 11 boulders have paintings and one has a combina- 
tion of engravings and paintings. Another boulder contains just five engravings, which 
are unusual in the region. Red is the primary color used in the paintings, and some 
of the motifs are badly weathered. Motifs include series of parallel traces, concentric 
circles, dots, ostrich tracks, guanacos, and anthropomorphs (Belardi et al. 1994). In 
Chorrillo Malo 2, there are no paintings, but some artifacts with red pigment were 
recovered (Franco et al. 1999). Very similar paintings of the same color were identi- 
fied at two boulders in Campo del Paine and three boulders in Lago Roca. At Campo 
del Paine 1 and at Chorrillo Malo 7, possible repainting of earlier images has been 
recorded (Franco et al. 1999). Three other sites with rock art south of the lake have 
been reported but are not studied (Vignati 1934; Moreno 1969; Miotti 1988; Car- 
ballo Marina et al. 1999). Unusual hand paintings are present at Punta Gualicho 
(Vignati 1934; Moreno 1969). 


Ultima Esperanza 

Two clusters of rock art sites were identified northwest of the Magallanes province, 
at Ultima Esperanza: Cerro Benitez—Lago Sofia and Lago Sarmiento (Bate 1971; 
Massone 1982). In these two localities, 11 rock art sites were registered. In Cerro 
Benitez, five sites with rock art were recorded (Bate 1971; Massone 1982). All of 
them have red paintings, except Cerro Benitez 5 where some traces in black were 
also detected (Massone 1982). These caves and rock-shelters have paintings on the 
ceiling and on the back wall. The main motifs are isolated dots (in pairs or in groups) 
and different figures, including semicircles, crosses, stairways, spirals, and series of 
dots (Figure 22.3). They are combined with long or short traces and with straight 
or curved traces, sometimes forming complex composite geometric figures. In Cerro 
Benitez 1 and 4, there are two cases of filled circles with traces which have the appear- 
ance of radiating suns (Massone 1982). An excavated layer with flakes and pebbles 
coated with red pigment was found at Cerro Benitez 2 and dated to 2,870 + 65 BP 
(Massone 1982). 

On the south margin of Lago Sofia, located at the foot of Cerro Benitez, there 
are several boulders with rock art. All of them were painted in red. The predominant 
motifs (Massone 1982) are dots, along with some anthropomorphs, zoomorphs, and 
ostrich tracks. On the upper north slope of Cerro Benitez, orientated toward the 
lake, sits a large rock-shelter which also contains paintings (Bate 1971). Slightly 
further north, there are two rock-shelters at Lago Sarmiento with large (between 10 
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Figure 22.3 Dots and parallel traces at Ultima Esperanza (Chile). 


and 90cm) figures (Bate 1971). The Lago Sarmiento 1 red anthropomorphs are 
made by stylized traces or as filled figures along with some feline motifs. They have 
some superimposed white hand stencils. The largest figures in Lago Sarmiento 2 are 
in light red and there are some circles, ostrich tracks, and schematic anthropomorphs 
(Bate 1971). Except for some felines, these motif types are the same as those present 
in the general region, except for their technical treatment: the motifs are constructed 
mainly through dot compositions and not with lineal traces as in the PAVF. 


Morros 

Paintings are only present at one of the four buttes of the upper Gallegos River, at 
Morro Chico. A burial with an associated offering, a pendant with zigzag decoration 
and lineal traces (see Plate 15), was also found here (Bate 1970; Prieto 1984). The 
paintings are scarce and badly preserved even on protected surfaces (Bate 1970:21). 
The motifs, in two tones of red, were identified as parallel traces, a circle with radial 
sun-like traces, spots, and ostrich tracks (Bate 1970). They were assigned to “Rio 
Chico style” and thus considered together with the PAVF rock art sites in our analysis. 
Morro Chico is located near the ecotone with the forest. It is not the tallest butte 
and can only be seen from close proximity: so it is not the most useful for navigation. 
In that sense, it can be said that the most distinctive features of the landscape do not 
appear to be related to rock art. 


SUPRA-REGIONAL PATTERNS 


In Table 22.1, the relative abundance of different classes of motifs in each region is 
presented. These ratios are calculated on the basis of the number of sites where each 
type of representation is present over the total rock art sites in the region. This was 
the only way to obtain some quantitative measure from the fragmented regional data. 
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Figure 22.4 Principal component analysis of types of motifs by region. 


A presence—absence matrix of motifs by rock art site and region was constructed and 
it functioned as the database for the trends here presented. 

From this variance—covariance matrix a principal component analysis (Manly 1994) 
was performed. The first axis accounts for 82 percent of total variance in motifs in a 
supra-regional scale, while the two principal axes account for the 100 percent of 
variance. Figure 22.4 shows that spots, lines, lines and dots, ostrich tracks, hands, 
and dotted geometric figures are distributed in similar proportions among regions. 
However, lines increase toward the PAVF; the dotted geometric figures, the spots, 
and the ostrich tracks are more important in Ultima Esperanza; and hands and clusters 
of lines and dots are more heavily weighted toward Lago Argentino. The differentiat- 
ing types of motifs in the regions are the lineal geometric figures, which are very 
abundant in the PAVF, dots which dominate in Ultima Esperanza, and anthropo- 
morphs and zoomorphs in Lago Argentino. It is important to note that this is a 
difference of degree rather than of type. The background of motifs is the same; their 
relative abundance is the distinction. If all the figurative (including hands, ostrich 
tracks, anthropomorphs, and zoomorphs), lineal (lines and lineal geometric figures), 
and dotted (dots and dotted geometric figures) motifs are grouped, the patterning 
is much clearer (Figure 22.5). 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The rock art of the region is relatively homogeneous. It comprises mostly simple 
geometric forms, basically lines and dots, plus a few highly schematic anthropo- 
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Figure 22.5 Principal component analysis of grouped motifs by region. 


morphs and zoomorphs; the latter are more frequent in the west. It is possible to 
distinguish two sub-styles (Bate 1971) or stylistic modalities (Massone 1982) on the 
basis of shape construction. Most of the rock art at Pali Aike comprises series of 
parallel traces and lineal geometric figures. At Ultima Esperanza, isolated or clustered 
dots dominate and large representations using dots are a feature (Massone 1982). 
The first sub-style was called Rio Chico and includes the Gallegos and Chico basins 
and the few paintings recorded at Morro Chico. The second sub-style, known as 
Lago Sofia, is present at Ultima Esperanza and south of Lago Argentino. 

The chronology of these paintings is not well understood, but based on the evi- 
dence of excavated pigments, a Late Holocene chronology has been assigned (Bate 
1971; Prieto et al. 1998). Fell Cave contains short lineal traces that were covered by 
sediments relating it with the Magallanes H—III phases, thus providing an ante quem 
date of ca.9,000 years (Bate 1970). However, the relationship between the painted 
motifs and the sediments that covered them until the 1930s, when Bird dug the cave, 
is not well understood (Gallardo 2009). 

One noticeable pattern in the archaeology of southern Patagonian rock art is the 
relative absence of engravings (with a few exceptions). In the rest of Patagonia, 
engravings are abundant (Menghin 1957; Gradin 1987; Belardi and Goni 2006). 
Since in southern Patagonia the sample of sites is still small, and the ratio of engrav- 
ings to paintings is low, it has been argued that this may well be an artifact of sample 
size effect and level of survey (Fiore 2006). We would stress, however, that more 
recent surveys and suites of newly discovered sites again lack engravings (Campan et 
al. 2007; personal observation). Given that engravings have better preservation 
potential than paintings, it seems safe to note that engravings are generally not part 
of the southern Patagonian rock art repertoire. 

At the supra-regional scale, in comparison with the rest of Patagonia, the number 
of painted /oci in southern Patagonia is small (Fiore 2006). Further south, in Tierra 
del Fuego, there is no rock art at all. In the greater scale, most painted and engraved 
art appears to occur in central Patagonia, with a peripheral distribution of art at the 
geographic margins of this huge area. In southern Patagonia, the number of paintings 
is low at all sites. Again, while this may be the result of as yet to be determined 
taphonomic processes, the evidence suggests that most rock art was created during 
single painting episodes. There is only very limited evidence for new painting episodes 
during subsequent visits to these sites. 
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As argued above, our approach sees rock paintings as constituting indelible parts 
of the landscape. In that sense, they are atemporal and prone to different interpreta- 
tions by people through time. The very fact that they are not usually covered by other 
paintings, erased, or altered is a significant observation in itself. Consistent evidence 
of erosion and weathering suggests that maintenance was not practiced. 

In spite of the general similarity of the rock art recorded at both the western and 
the eastern extremes of the study region, and taking into account evidence for poor 
preservation and a general bias against painting production in locations oriented to 
the south and west, the available information strongly suggests patterning and clinal 
variation in the distribution of rock art at the Jarger scale. This includes the domi- 
nance of red paintings, the predominance of lineal traces and dots, but also the low 
representation of ostrich tracks, anthropomorphs, and zoomorphs; the latter increas- 
ing in importance in the northwest. 

All of these rock art sites, located both in the steppe and near the Andes, are in 
places that are not difficult to reach and that are easily visible. While some of the 
painted open-air boulders located in the forests near the Cordillera can only be seen 
from nearby, they are not “hidden” (cf. Carden 2008). 

Both regions display distinct archaeological signatures and constitute non- 
overlapping spatial units that we attribute to different archaeological populations 
(Borrero and Charlin 2010). The main difference is locational — one is near the 
Cordillera ecotone, while the other is on the eastern steppe. There are also significant 
differences in the lithic assemblages from these regions (Franco 2002; Charlin 2009a) 
and varying reliance on the importance of maritime protein in the diet, with an 
abundance of coastal items including molluscs and sea mammal in the economic 
faunas (Barberena 2002; Borrero and Barberena 2006). It is clear that there was a 
degree of interaction between the PAVE and the coastal zone (Barberena 2008). 
What remains less clear is the degree of connectivity between the Cordillera region 
and the maritime zones of either the Atlantic or the Pacific (Borrero et al. 2006). 
Importantly, a large area in which there is almost no archaeological evidence is located 
in between the PAVE and the area near the Cordillera. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The identification of two archaeological populations in our study area is based on 
routine archaeological markers, including stable isotope signals, lithic assemblage and 
tool variation, archaeofaunas, inferred residential mobility, and so forth. These popu- 
lation differences do not appear to correlate with important variations in the rock art 
repertoire. The classes of representations are the same at the supra-regional scale. 
However, some trends in the ratio of certain types of motifs can be distinguished at 
a minor scale. In the northern region of Lago Argentino, the figurative motifs 
(anthropomorphs and zoomorphs) are more abundant, and other techniques, such 
as engraving, are present. To the south, among the background of abstract motifs, 
there are some differences in shape construction between east and west. While dots 
and dotted geometric figures predominate in Ultima Esperanza, lines and lineal 
geometric figures are the most important in the PAVF. 
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Between these two geographic extremes of our supra-regional study area, we have 
the Morros, significant natural landscape markers that are not constructed but that 
are probably significant for humans. We know that these were selected for burials, 
and that these burials were often accompanied by offerings which include art produc- 
tions. However, with the exception of Morro Chico, these significant features of the 
landscape do not contain rock art. Ultimately, the distribution of rock art we have 
started to identify here, the stable isotope records on human remains, and the prov- 
enience of the materials used to make stone tools, map the material expressions of 
multiple populations. We interpret the diversity expressed by the latter two markers 
as demonstrating the existence of two populations: one occupying the PAVF, with 
regular connections with the maritime zone, and the other near the Cordillera, more 
focused on terrestrial resources. The intervening space containing the Morros appears 
to have interacted more with the PAVF and the sea. The relative homogeneity of 
rock art found at both the eastern and western extremes of southern Patagonia sug- 
gests either a late manifestation of a cultural bloc shared by these ancestral popula- 
tions, or perhaps this is a style province which transcends the other material marker 
(and economic) boundaries. The absence of regionalization in rock art styles in 
southern Patagonia appears to demonstrate an open interaction network and not 
territorial bounding (Carden 2008). 

Recent findings at Ultima Esperanza indicate a record of fully maritime hunter- 
gatherers (Legoupil and Prieto 1991). When the differences between the rock paint- 
ings of Ultima Esperanza and those of Pali Aike were initially described (Bate 1971; 
Massone 1982), there was no archaeological knowledge of the maze of channels and 
islands located to the west of the study area, which have revealed a new and com- 
pletely different perspective on the possibilities of the adjoining landscapes. Rock art 
located on islands in the western extreme of the archipelago at Madre de Dios 
(Legoupil and Sellier 2004; Jaillet et al. 2010) include paintings delineated with dots, 
and representations of marine animals and humans. It had already been suggested 
that some rock paintings in Cerro Benitez were attributable to maritime hunter- 
gatherers (Gallardo 2007), a suggestion that makes sense if compared with the known 
distribution of other cultural markers (Borrero 1982; Barberena 2002). It may well 
be that the largely terrestrial pattern defined near the Cordillera accommodates, at 
its fringes, a degree of interaction with the sea. 
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ABSTRACT 


Narratives of the New World seldom begin without a bold pronouncement and an 
adventurous journey, yet the archaeology of rock art proposes a more nuanced account 
of the cross-cultural past: a new ground where the encounters, effects, and discoveries 
are felt on all sides. This chapter considers how researchers might discern processes of 
“contact” in less immediately obvious images. Focusing on a specific assemblage, this 
chapter explores the distances, both sociocultural and geographical, that Indigenous 
people traversed in making rock art. It is suggested that not only does rock art record 
a history of cross-cultural exchange, but it also actively mediates an outcome. 


Seldom do narratives of the New World begin without a bold pronouncement, an 
adventurous journey, and an explorer-hero. From Columbus to Cook, Western his- 
tories weigh heavy with the trials and challenges that European individuals endured 
to make their discoveries. Yet the archaeology of rock art offers another account of 
this same cross-cultural past. It is a version in which the encounters, effects, and 
discoveries are felt on all sides and where the central characters are not always colo- 
nists. Although research on “contact” rock art remains in its infancy, there is enor- 
mous potential for new insights into the art and archaeology of this recent history. 
I begin this chapter by outlining the disciplinary agendas that have influenced the 
course of contact studies, and specifically address recurrent themes in the historical 
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narratives of Australia. Persistent motifs in the foundation stories of colonial Australia 
have had an effect on the discourse of contact art and archaeology. In the first 
instance, I consider how researchers might discern processes of contact beyond the 
more distinct images of historic themes. By focusing on a specific assemblage from 
Central Australia, I then ask what could contact rock art actually mean? 

This chapter explores the distances, both sociocultural and geographical, that 
Indigenous people traversed in making rock art. Indigenous people were not only 
recording their observations of outsiders, they were also actively mediating an 
outcome in the process of cross-cultural interaction. The case study from Watarrka 
National Park, produced as it was within a context of social change, demonstrates a 
history of survival, agency, and ingenuity akin to any explorer’s diary. Combined, 
these versions of the past offer a more dynamic reading of a particular history. 


DISCIPLINES OF THE PAST 


Although the work of identifying, analyzing, and interpreting rock art is generally 
recognized as the domain of archaeology, it has been more or less directly influenced 
by a number of other fields. Archaeological schemas for categorizing and evaluating 
rock art have been shaped by anthropology and art history. By contrast, material 
sciences, computing, spatialization and imaging technologies have had an effect on 
recording, analyzing, and dating methods. History is less commonly recognized for 
playing any particular part in rock art research. Yet, historical accounts and their 
analyses are relevant to the study of contact rock art for several reasons. 

One reason that contact rock art has received relatively cursory attention is that it 
resides in a disciplinary “no-man’s-land” at the temporal intersection between prehis- 
tory and historical archaeology. With some exceptions (e.g., Reynolds 1982), Austral- 
ian historians have failed to fill this void. Anthropological studies have given contact 
considered thought (see, e.g., Morphy 1991, 1993; Taussig 1993; Merlan 1994; 
Thomas 1994), but until recently only a handful of archaeologists had given this 
subject serious attention (Allen 1969; Macknight 1976, 1986; Clegg 1984; Mulvaney 
1989; Murray 1993; Clarke 1994; Mitchell 1994; Lydon 1999). The din of Aus- 
tralia’s explorer, convict, settler, and soldier voices has effectively drowned out the 
eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and twentieth-century histories of Indigenous Australians, 
as well as those of early non-European migrants. 

Over the past decade, Australia has seen a significant shift toward a renewed engage- 
ment with historical studies and with the contemporary politics of recognition 
(Attwood et al. 2008). Sparked in part by the bicentennial of Australia, a growing 
recognition of the Stolen Generations and “Sorry Day,” and a series of landmark legal 
cases recognizing Indigenous Native Title, Australia’s unique cross-cultural past and 
its “historical wounds” (Chakrabarty 2007) have been brought into fresh perspective. 
The contested nature of this past demonstrates a growing aversion to the notion of a 
single historical narrative or “Australian story” (Attwood 2004; Hansen 2005). 
Moreover, a shared history model, which is seen to embrace a diversity of Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous accounts, has become an increasingly familiar concept. 

In this context, there has emerged a broader engagement with new forms of 
knowledge, Indigenous and non-Indigenous, and a more integrated framework for 
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identifying the heritage of Australia. So that the failed treaties, resistance skirmishes, 
dispossessions, and genocide that underpin the grand narratives of colonial discovery 
and heroism are, at last, slipping into the mainstream (Attwood and Foster 2003). 
Frontier archaeologies have begun to recover the evidence of these brutalities and 
their effects (Barker 2007). At the same time, the heritage listing of massacre sites 
and places of political intervention are part of history and archaeology’s role in the 
Australian “reconciliation” process. Concomitant with this shift, we may note the 
emergence of new questions and conversations taking place in Australian archaeology, 
Australian history, and in Australian arts and museum practice. 

Historians are looking to deep time (Griffiths 2000) while prehistorians have 
become attuned to the potentials of more recent archaeologies. In short, “the 
peopling of Australia” remains a core tenet of Australian archaeological inquiry, but 
the very meaning and timeframe of the question has expanded. A new wave of contact 
studies in Australia (Harrison and Williamson 2002; Clarke and Paterson 2003; Har- 
rison 2004; Murray 2004; McNiven and Russell 2005; Paterson 2007; McDonald 
2008b; Veth et al. 2008; Paterson and Wilson 2009; Torrence and Clarke 2000) 
indicates shifting values in the research agenda. Clearly, the time is right not only for 
interrogating Australia’s cross-cultural past, but for seriously examining the Indige- 
nous side of the story. 


DEFINING CONTACT ROCK ART 


I have suggested that there has been a twofold change in awareness with regard to 
Australian histories, both within academia and within the general populace. Not only 
is the multi-vocality of the past now recognized, but its cross-cultural character is 
beginning to be understood. Archaeological studies likewise have been influenced by 
the contemporary political climate and the “subaltern” turn in historical studies. But 
prior to this, dominant figures, themes, places, and objects held sway, such as that 
of British colonization, convict and pastoral settlement. One influence of these his- 
tories on rock art research is marked in the way we as researchers have encountered 
and identified the images we perceive. This is evident not only in our tendency to 
isolate particular features of contact art that recognizably fit the dominant “historic 
themes” (e.g., guns and horses) but also in the inclination to take these images at 
face value as facts; that is, as direct observations of historical events known to have 
occurred. 


Trezise recorded three horses in yellow, two of natural size and one giant 5.17 m long, 
several pigs and a number of white men armed with rifles [and] believes that some of 
these figures represent an exploring tradition led by William Hann which passed through 
the area in 1872... [and]... These bulls are believed to represent the cattle that 
strayed from the Port Jackson settlement in 1788. (McCarthy 1979:85-86) 


But is there really anything wrong with looking for rock art motifs that validate what 
our Anglo-Australian histories tell us? At its best, this approach may provide some 
indication of when the rock art was made. At its worst, it may be used to support 
evidence of an alien culture, thus undermining Indigenous authorship and affiliated 
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links to land tenure and sovereignty. Contact rock art has a political currency that 
should not be underestimated. 

One of the difficulties in rock art research is balancing the need to interpret data 
against claims of subjectivity. To date, the biggest issue facing contact rock art schol- 
ars is the tendency to interpret forms familiar to them with a greater confidence than 
they might examine rock art that has no implied Western referent. Or, as noted, we 
might read contact rock art as though it were a literal account of “what really hap- 
pened.” While this exposes the issue of subjectivity, it also points to an over-reliance 
on the recognition of content or subject. Yet it would be wrong to ignore this evi- 
dence when it occurs. 

The concern in relying on the Western content of contact rock art is that it may 
rule out alternatives. That is, the effect of overemphasizing some motifs may be to 
ignore the existence of others. Certainly, there are boats and quadrupeds and men 
in hats, but what else might be present from periods of cross-cultural activity? Is it 
not a little Eurocentric to presume that all other forms of Indigenous graphic pro- 
duction suddenly ceased? And does the accent upon the colonial subject not simply 
reassert the mythic narratives we are hoping to rebalance? While it is unlikely that 
this is what rock art researchers mean to say, the inference — that contact art is an 
end point in a precolonial cultural continuum — remains. This inference stems from 
a concept of culture contact as event rather than process. 

By contrast, conceptualizations of contact as exchange, rather than fatal impact, 
seek to emphasize the potential dialogic nature of cross-cultural relationships (see, 
e.g., Lightfoot 1995; Torrence and Clarke 2000; Clarke and Frederick 2006). Such 
a model recognizes the mutual agency of all parties, without denying the imbalances, 
hardship, and horror that contact could bring. In other words, rock art produced 
during contact, as process, represents neither an end point nor a beginning. It may 
reflect a period of upheaval, innovation, or transitioning, but it is nevertheless part 
of an ongoing cultural tradition. This is why it is important for rock art researchers 
not to separate too strictly contact art from its antecedent or subsequent art trajec- 
tories. It is for this reason, also, that we need to consider not only instances of change 
but also patterns of continuity. 

In order to adequately grasp the full gamut of change and continuity in Indigenous 
rock art through the contact process, we must consider it in conjunction with pre- 
contact art rather than in isolation. Key to this approach is that we shift our attention 
from single motifs and individual instances of rock art production, such as that 
embedded in the “historic themes” approach, to patterns in graphic production 
which may variously transform, endure, or disappear. This involves a shift in the focus 
of our questions from the “when” and “what” people pictured through the contact 
process to the “how.” This methodological difference allows us to look beyond the 
uniform representations we expect to find to discover diverse Aboriginal responses. 

It is my conviction that we will discover a vast and varied range of contact rock 
art in Australia, and other parts of the world, once we actually look deeper than the 
subject at the surface. Then we may begin to see how contact art operated, the choices 
it reflects, the changes in behavior, the persistence of certain structures, and the 
complex motivations underpinning its production. 

However, the conundrum facing researchers is centered on the issue of how you 
can positively identify contact rock art without it having obvious indicators such as 
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contact subjects. Is it even possible to distinguish art made since the arrival of “out- 
siders” without relying on the appearance of “foreign” materials and forms? This is 
the question I asked of the Watarrka National Park rock art assemblage. 


ROCK ART IN WATARRKA NATIONAL PARK, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


Watarrka National Park (hereafter Watarrka) is located in Central Australia and was 
the subject of my initial investigation into contact rock art (Frederick 1997, 1999). 
This study extended the work of Rosenfeld (1990) and Smith and Rosenfeld (1992), 
which collectively identified a body of rock art sites on the northern plateau and 
southern base of the George Gill Range (Figure 23.1). My express purpose in under- 
taking this research was to investigate the potential presence and nature of contact 
rock art in the area. In this respect, my proposal was unique. Unlike prior Australian 
rock art researchers, for whom contact rock art was more of a serendipitous discovery 
or an anecdotal observation, I put the rock art of cross-cultural encounter at the core 
of my research design. And so it must be said that to some extent I was looking for 
what I found. 

In the course of her earlier work in the vicinity, Andrée Rosenfeld had noted in 
the Watarrka rock art a stenciled cow’s hoof and what might, by association, be a 
drawing of cattle (Figure 23.2). On the basis of these findings, I undertook a survey 
of the southern portion of the George Gill Range. While several rock art sites were 
recorded, no obvious indicators of contact were discovered. A figure which might be 
interpreted as a man with a hat was the sole example I encountered of the “historic 
themes” variety. I did, however, record an extensive body of charcoal drawings which 
I believe to be of relatively recent origin. In the section that follows, I outline the 
trends in the archaeological data that led me to this conclusion. Furthermore, I 
suggest that these trends reflect and express changes in the social context within 
which the art was produced and that in all probability these shifts relate to the process 
of Aboriginal—European contact. 


CHARACTERIZING THE ROCK ART ASSEMBLAGE 


Field observations and subsequent analysis revealed that the Watarrka rock art assem- 
blage, as a whole, comprised several different modes of art production. These included 
petroglyphs, paintings, stencils, drawings, grooves and scratchings. Stencils and paint- 
ings (Plate 16) were the most prolific of techniques, in terms of frequency and spatial 
distribution. A variety of pigments were used, sometimes as bi/polychromatic graph- 
ics; however, red ochers and black charcoal monochrome graphics dominated. 

In keeping with much Central Australian rock art, figurative graphics are rare in 
Watarrka, with the vast majority of the rock art assemblage comprising stencils and 
non-figurative graphics (Figure 23.3). In addition to registering these features of the 
assemblage, inter- and intra-site variability, spatial distribution, and superimposition- 
ing relationships, I analyzed how these graphics were structured: what elements they 
comprised (e.g., arc, circle) and how these elements were composed (e.g., repetition, 
enclosure). From this analysis, I was able to chart the vocabulary, variability, and 
construction of the graphic system. 
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Figure 23.1 Location map of Central Australia and Watarrka (Kings Canyon) National 
Park (reproduced courtesy of Winifred Mumford). 
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Figure 23.2 Reproduction of drawings from the upper plateau of the George Gill Range. 
Note how the drawings may represent “cattle.” 


Figure 23.3 Reproduction of non-figurative graphics: drawings from Watarrka National 
Park. 


A number of patterns emerged from this study: namely, a formal shift in the fre- 
quency and technical mode of production and changes in the structuring of graphics. 
These patterns also signaled a series of shifts across earlier and later phases of produc- 
tion. A relative sequence of the art was developed on the basis of superimpositioning, 
differential weathering, intra-site spatial patterning, and in the context of continuities 
and discontinuities in the production and distribution of the assemblage. The most 
recent phases of this sequence are described as follows. 

Given the relative frequencies within the data, the most recent activity marks 
a period of intensive rock art production. A few techniques appear to have been 
operating contemporaneously, despite a decline in the range of materials being used. 
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Figure 23.4 Example of drawings evident in George Gill Range. Note the fine detail of 
the lines and the friable sandstone surfaces. 


Paintings are infrequent and drawing came to dominate (Figure 23.4). More recent 
episodes of engraving activity, in the form of scratchings and abrasions, appear to be 
contemporaneous with drawing. Stenciling continued to be practiced, though with 
less frequency than previously. The re-marking of existing stencils and graphics in 
dry pigment is also particular to the later phase of art production (see Plate 16). 

In addition to an overall increase in graphic production, the later phase is charac- 
terized by an increase in the diversity of graphic designs, most of which are without 
precedent in the vocabulary of the earlier rock art. A greater proportion of “new” 
graphics exists as unique and complex graphic arrangements or as similar variants 
of a complex graphic. For example, a concentric circle or striped design makes way 
for a graphic that combines the elements of concentric circle, arc, and parallel lines 
into a single arrangement. In other words, the additional graphics do not represent 
an entirely new standard of regularly reproduced graphics. Instead, the contact rock 
art represents a greater emphasis on innovation in the production of elaborate graph- 
ics rather than a continuation of the earlier graphic forms. This results in increased 
variation in graphic types and the discontinuation of several prominent earlier ones, 
specifically “macropod” and “dot” track graphics. This trend indicates that the later 
rock art is distinguished by a higher degree of innovation and individuated expression 
than in earlier phases. 

I believe that the most recent phases of Watarrka rock art production were pro- 
duced in the context of Aboriginal—European contact. Although the ordering of this 
sequence was based on internal patterning within Watarrka, a number of other factors 
lend weight to this temporal framework. In the first instance, a number of the sites 
exhibiting charcoal drawings also contain contact-period surface artifacts (Smith and 
Rosenfeld 1992). Furthermore, a small number of drawings from the Northern 
Plateau of the George Gill Range appear as renderings of quadrupeds and clothed 
anthropomorphs (Figure 23.5). More broadly, other sites studied in Central Australia 
have demonstrated that dry pigment is amongst the most recent episodes of rock art 
production. While numerous unpublished rock art surveys have dismissed these marks 
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Figure 23.5 Drawings from the upper plateau of the George Gill Range. Note the 
possible hat, boots, and balloon dress. 


as “scribble” or graffiti, I have found that a number of rock art sites within Central 
Australia yield evidence of dry pigment drawing overlying earlier paintings and sten- 
cils (Frederick, personal observation; Dick Kimber, personal communication). 


INTERPRETING THE WATARRKA ASSEMBLAGE 


The emergence of a contact-era dry charcoal drawing tradition is at the core of my 
argument for a transition in the social production of rock art at Watarrka. If, indeed, 
this transition is an indicator of the contact process, we might then ask what may 
have motivated it and what does it mean? Do the drawings demonstrate Indigenous 
knowledge of Europeans generated indirectly through exchange, or via hearsay with 
other Aboriginal groups? Or does it reveal direct scrutiny of the Europeans’ presence? 
If the latter, do they reveal observations made at a distance or through direct engage- 
ment? Do they show an intimate understanding of European individuals and customs 
or do they reflect an emotive response to changing conditions brought about by 
European settlement? Were these drawings directed dialogically toward the outsiders 
or within their own Indigenous society? Or could they be interpreted as a more 
profound dialogue with their ancestors, their land, and their law? 

As I hope these questions indicate, contact art is less a statement of historical facts 
than it is a rich source of inquiry into historical processes. In the case of Watarrka, 
contact art is a reflection of changing relations to the land and the social context 
within which rock art was produced. But it is also a response to the distances that 
the conditions of sustained contact wrought between Aboriginal groups and their 
country. In this section, I interpret my analysis of the Watarrka assemblage through 
the lens of cross-cultural contact, and I provide a model for the production of rock 
art. Following this, I discuss how the Aboriginal people of the area (Luritja and 
Matutara) found a way to continue to connect with country that was becoming harder 
to access. 

Archaeological investigation has revealed a “pre-contact” landscape which is situ- 
ated primarily around the major resource centers of the George Gill Range but which 
also incorporated the elevated regions and the sandy lowlands surrounding the range. 
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Small family groups of Western Desert people occupied this varied landscape on a 
seasonal basis and relied on the more permanent waterholes and rich subsistence base 
as a refuge area, particularly during dry seasons and protracted droughts. 

The resources of this landscape were capable of supporting large aggregations of 
people who would gather to engage in ceremonial practices and the dissemination 
of sociocultural knowledge. Large-scale ceremonies were an integral part of Western 
Desert societies, and were an important activity in maintaining and improving links 
to the social and spiritual landscape (Spencer and Gillen 1927). Singing, dancing, 
body decoration, and the marking of the land through rock art production were 
important activities for reaffirming the rights and responsibilities to the land and its 
ancestral forbearance, the Jukurrpa. In addition to religious purposes, social gather- 
ings were an important venue for the exchange of valuable commodities and for 
reaffirming social ties, shared cultural traditions, and other interactions. 

The explorer Ernest Giles’s passage through this landscape in 1872 signals a start 
for Aboriginal—European relations in the area: “The natives stood upon the edge of 
the rocks like statues, some pointing their spears menacingly towards me, and I cer- 
tainly expected that some dozens would be thrown at me. Both parties seemed para- 
lysed by the appearance of the other. I scarcely knew what to do” (Giles 2010[1889 ]:1.6, 
emphasis added). Giles’s trail along the southern reaches of the range became a rela- 
tively well-traveled corridor of European expansion, a popular route inscribed on the 
maps of explorers, scientists, settlers, and, more recently, tourists. This first stage in 
a long entanglement with Europeans may well have been marked in the figurative 
representations of clothed anthropomorphs, horses, and cattle observed in the rock- 
shelters of the elevated plateau by Smith and Rosenfeld (1992). Perhaps they were 
produced on shelter walls, in the context of storytelling or as a way of familiarizing 
other members of the social unit with the novelty of European forms and activities. 
This period of first impressions is recorded in the elevated regions of Watarrka as 
Luritja centered their living away from the corridors of European travel. The produc- 
tion of traditional non-figurative graphics also continued. 

By 1885, the Tempe Downs pastoral station had became operational, and a period 
of long-term contact began to unfold. Cattle were regularly grazed on the waters at 
the southern base of the George Gill Range, during the drier season of the year at a 
time which coincided with the flowering of abundant grasses and the seasonal migra- 
tion of Western Desert people from the sand hills. Depletion of key resources vital 
to the economy of large-scale social aggregations interrupted the seasonal pattern of 
ceremonial and exchange gatherings. Access to resources, through group dispersal, 
and the flow of exchange were diminished by the depletion of food and water. Trade 
exchange networks were impeded for the same reasons and the variety of goods 
available to people became limited. 

The northern plateau and southern ridge areas of the range were a focus of rock 
art production during the first decade of prolonged contact, 1885-1895, when bands 
of local men were engaged in cattle-spearing and local families were using the rugged 
features of the high country as a refuge from Europeans. Despite their precautions 
in retreating to elevated sites, many young men were murdered by Europeans for 
their part in cattle raids. The disproportion in male hunters, coupled with the denu- 
dation of indigenous fruits and vegetable foods, upset the delicate balance of local 
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subsistence production. The traditional economy struggled. In conjunction with 
deaths from introduced disease, these conditions made the range less habitable. As 
living conditions within the range worsened, people moved into European settle- 
ments as part of a post-contact Western Desert migratory trend eastward (Long 1963, 
1989; Tindale 1974). 

During this time, drawing superseded painting as a technique for producing rock 
art through a combination of choice and necessity. The dominant use of charcoal 
developed out of necessity, as access to other pigment materials became increasingly 
difficult. By contrast, charcoal was readily available in campfires, and using it unpre- 
pared, rather than in a wet suspension, demonstrates a certain expediency over the 
use of either wet charcoal or prepared ochers. Ochers were an important commodity, 
traded over vast distances and significantly embedded in the social networks of 
Central Australia (Spencer and Gillen 1927). Charcoal was abundant and, unlike 
painting, drawing required no time for preparation. Hence, the choice of using dry 
charcoal, as well as light scratching, emerged as the most appropriate method for 
rendering and responding to the changing social demands of the colonial context. 

Explorers sought signs of Aboriginal presence, including rock art, as a way of locat- 
ing water: “We took a stroll up into the rocks and gullies of the ridges, and 
found . . . the choicest specimens of aboriginal art . . . painted with red ochre. Several 
large rock-holes were seen, but they had all long lain dry” (Giles 2010[1889]:1.6). 
Subtle charcoal lines attract no such attention and are practically invisible from a 
distance. Moreover, the thin linear nature of drawing was capable of depicting greater 
detail and therefore conducive to encoding new kinds of information. 

Before long, many Luritja people had migrated to European settlements where 
they grew accustomed to the cattle, horses, and other features of a colonial frontier 
lifestyle. However, they continued to return to their homelands when possible, espe- 
cially in good seasons, during the “off season” of the pastoral industry (Bowman 
1989). These visits provided opportunities for Indigenous stockmen to activate their 
rights and responsibilities to country and renew the practice of marking country. The 
availability and expediency of dry charcoal drawing for this purpose cannot be over- 
stated. The local source for quality ocher was an important woman’s site and was not 
accessible to men. This may explain why charcoal continued to be a mode of produc- 
tion more adequately suited to fulfilling the demands of the changing social environ- 
ment, where access to resources had become increasingly difficult and strategies were 
employed to maximize resource yield. 

Women and children may have accompanied men on occasion, but mustering and 
droving activities were generally unsuited to family camping. This would explain the 
shift in site type, from occupation shelters suited to family camping to small overhangs 
indicative of intermittent transitory visits. By virtue of their greater contact and 
familiarity with European settlement, the Luritja people who spent time in station 
camps experienced a different range of intercultural encounters and responded to 
prolonged contact in a different way from those remaining in the range. This is spe- 
cifically distinguished by a reduction in the production of figurative forms, which 
were now familiar, and a return to producing graphics more closely aligned to the 
interests of the Jukurrpa, social identity and rights to country, which were under 
increasing strain. 
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The rise in re-marking activities is a further indication of the renewed interest in 
forging social links and maintaining a symbolic and tactile connection with country. 
The continuity of stenciling, the outlining of hands and the re-marking of hand 
stencils with dry charcoal, indicates that the priority of rock art production was on 
reinforcing social and spiritual links to ancestral lands. Contact rock art, particularly 
as it occurs along the southern base of the range, also indicates an expansion of the 
graphic vocabulary as graphic designs became more detailed and structurally complex. 

The sedentary nature of station life limited access to the wider landscape of 
resources and neighboring kin. One effect of this contraction in the traditional geog- 
raphy was the loss of access to key resources and possibly key social relationships. 
Luritja migrations to European settlements increased interaction between different 
social groups and exaggerated the competition over local resources. As access to 
traditional homelands diminished, so too did the social, subsistence, and spiritual 
knowledge base associated with this landscape. 

To summarize, there are two aspects of the contact art assemblage that correspond 
to different Indigenous responses. The difference between these components lies in 
the different social circumstances within which these people were living. It is argued 
that they reflect different responses to, and intrinsic stages of, an overall contact 
process. The landscape of rock art production mirrors, on two levels, the contraction 
in economic resources and social networks experienced by Luritja people during 
contact. The distribution of rock art sites records shifts in the settlement patterns of 
Luritja and the art itself emulates this changing geography. 

The rock art landscape prior to contact was defined by foot walking routes and 
incorporated both elevated and basal areas of the George Gill Range. During the 
initial stage of contact and retreat, this Indigenous geography contracted to the 
elevated regions of the range, away from colonial encounters. Later, under a different 
set of circumstances, it was re-aligned in relation to the definitive features of the 
pastoral industry, routes oriented in an east-west direction along the base of 
the southern escarpment of the range, and largely confined to sandy lowlands. In the 
section that follows, I provide an explanation for how the Indigenous people who 
connected with Watarrka may have mediated their experiences of this changing 
geography in their rock art. 


DRAWING FROM A DISTANCE 


In its communicative function, a graphic system operates to convey and reinforce 
cultural affinities, ancestral knowledge, social practice, and affiliations to country. 
Consequently, any changes affecting Aboriginal social geography are likely to be 
encoded or recapitulated through the existing graphic system. Likewise, continuity 
and change within the social context of art production will be reflected within the 
graphic system through corresponding alterations, innovations, and confirming con- 
ventions. As McDonald (2008a:229) suggests, it is “[t]hrough the art, inherent 
conflicts and stressful situations are mediated.” 

The spatial distribution pattern of Watarrka rock art over the period of Aboriginal— 
European contact reflects a contraction in Indigenous land use over time which may 
be interpreted as an increasing displacement from country. The flow of Aboriginal 
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Western Desert mobility patterns was curtailed and Indigenous occupation and physi- 
cal engagement with country and kin were increasingly restricted by the destruction 
of natural resources, by European prohibition over access to land, and other pressures. 
The rock art record indicates that the local Luritja altered their graphic system and 
pattern of land use to encompass and respond to the social changes brought about 
by colonial contact. This manner of incorporating, accommodating, and rearticulat- 
ing change demonstrates the flexibility and dynamism of the Indigenous graphic 
system through a process I call “drawing from a distance.” 

Within a contemporary context, it is not unusual for an Indigenous graphic design, 
painting, story, or dance to be produced in one area and to make reference to events 
or places elsewhere. For example, the story and song cycle for Cyclone Tracy was 
conceived and is performed in the Kimberley, yet the devastating repercussions of 
the cyclone were most strongly experienced several thousand kilometers to the east 
in Darwin. An historically early demonstration of the multi-referential nature of 
Indigenous cultural practices, and Western Desert graphic systems specifically, may 
be found in an ethnographic case study of Western Desert art production conducted 
by Charles Mountford in the early 1930s. During an expedition to the Warburton 
Ranges, Mountford provided members of the local Ngada (Walpiri)-speaking people 
with paper and crayons to “make marks.” The majority of drawings Mountford 
obtained related to the journeys and activities of the ancestral beings inhabiting the 
country surrounding Warburton during the Jukurrpa. Other drawings depicted 
every-day incidents to do with camping and hunting activities (Mountford 1939). 
While the focus of the drawings was on Warburton, allusions to other locales mytho- 
logically linked to that place were incorporated into the graphic arrangements of the 
drawings. 

Considered within a broader framework of Western Desert art, the aesthetic simi- 
larities between the drawings collected by Mountford and the Watarrka contact art 
are not surprising. A point Mountford observed as being “worthy of note is the 
amount of detail in some of the drawings” (Mountford 1939:13) which reflect a 
dense combination of details exhibited within a single design plane. More recent 
studies of Indigenous Australian art have revealed similar practices of encoding 
extended narrative within a single graphic configuration (Morphy 1999). However, 
the comparison is important for another reason. Mountford’s collection illustrates 
how one group of Western Desert people developed a way of asserting their contin- 
ued affiliation to country despite their physical distance from it. It is quite possible 
that, in an analogous process, though under an entirely different set of circumstances 
from Mountford’s “informants” or contemporary artists, after contact Indigenous 
people local to Watarrka were drawing and reconfiguring their country from a 
distance. 

To reiterate, the Watarrka study reveals variation in the graphic system and in the 
distribution pattern of rock art sites over time. Prior to sustained European contact, 
a greater number of widely dispersed sites was used in the production of rock art. 
During contact, fewer sites were used for art production, but these sites on average 
contained a greater number of graphics. I believe that this demonstrates a shift in 
the use of the landscape for art production, from a once wide-ranging practice, 
including the intermittent casual production of art at single “event” sites, to a more 
intensive usage of a contracted landscape. Knowledge of the country was maintained, 
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but at the same time the active experience of it, and interaction with it, became 
compressed. In response to the gradual displacement from their country, the Luritja 
collapsed their knowledge and perceptions of the entire landscape into the remaining 
accessible sites. 

I take this a step further by suggesting that this process is rendered stylistically in 
the rock art of the contact period as a way of “drawing from a distance.” Namely, 
that in response to the more constricted pattern of land use, Luritja people com- 
pressed a larger landscape of rock art sites, and their associated graphics, into a smaller 
portion of the accessible colonial-era geography. This accounts for the convergence 
of once widely dispersed elaborate graphics within a single site. It is possible that the 
graphics themselves were more elaborate because they were encoding a broad social 
and physical landscape into fewer rock art sites. In short, an entire landscape of sites 
is condensed within a smaller number of specific sites, and a multitude of graphics 
coalesce within a single complex graphic design, with each existing as a mnemonic 
of the wider landscape. In this way, the reconfigured landscape of the colonial-era 
geography is internalized within the art and vice versa. The changes in the social 
landscape led to a restructuring of the graphic system, just as the graphic system 
articulated the reconfigured landscape. 

This process would have served a twofold purpose. First, it would have been a 
particularly valuable tool for sociocultural and landscape maintenance after the condi- 
tions of Aboriginal-European contact required a restructuring in Aboriginal mobility 
patterns. The graphic designs symbolizing or associated with less accessible regions 
of the landscape could be constructed, from a distance, at and into sites that remained 
accessible. In this way, drawing might have become a means of recovering the dis- 
tance between the artist and the totality of their landscape. It is worth noting that 
these totemic and domestic geographies covered a vast terrain of arid and semi-arid 
lands that required an open social network, relationships of reciprocity and trade, and 
a high degree of mobility. Thus, the journeys undertaken by people were quite liter- 
ally a matter of survival, and the connections made between places were actually 
traversed and physically felt. Although the change in settlement patterns brought by 
contact was gradual, it was significant. In other words, aggregation nodes and their 
visual referents may have served as important places for remembering and longing, 
where distant homelands and Dreamings might be re-imagined. 

By drawing the graphic designs of their country, people were also activating their 
social identity and drawing the stories, places, beliefs, and people associated with 
that country. In the process of conjuring distant places, graphics became more 
elaborate, resonant with the echoes of associated places, people, and other levels of 
knowledge. In a sense, elaborately detailed graphics became a mnemonic for the 
wider landscape. 

This records a process whereby the knowledge of these places, the social affiliations, 
and identities they symbolized, were all conjured from a distance and brought into 
the graphics of the contact phase. This was a way of keeping the knowledge of these 
places alive, and reaffirming the links that tied the landscape together. This process 
presents insight for understanding the potential significance of trends in the distribu- 
tion of elaborate graphics, including the intersection of several such graphics at a 
single site in the contact landscape. It would also explain the transition from site- 
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specific graphics in the pre-contact phase to the reproduction of complex graphics in 
several localities after contact. 

Drawing landscape from a distance may also have served a symbolic or metaphysical 
purpose: acting to alleviate the psychological and spiritual effects of physical displace- 
ment from distant homelands; that is, as a social strategy for overcoming distance in 
the process of reinforcing social and spiritual links to the land. Similar mechanisms 
for overcoming such issues have been recorded in other Western Desert communities. 
Tonkinson presents an example of the kinds of strategies members of the Western 
Desert community of Jigalong used for coping with the physical distances that devel- 
oped within the context of contact. In order to maintain continuous connection with 
their distant homelands and to ensure the maintenance of their traditional lands and 
religious life, “the Aborigines claim to maintain continuous contact by making jour- 
neys to and from their home territories in dream-spirit form” (Tonkinson 1970:277). 

Indigenous geographies are embedded with a logic of linkages between land, 
people, and ancestral law which is encapsulated as Jukurrpa. A central feature of the 
Jukurrpa is the emphasis on associations between places, and the graphic system acts 
to promote their relations. In this sense, all references to one place in some way 
alludes to others. Following their physical displacement from their country, more 
overt allusions to distant places became important. This example shows that, through 
the manipulation of graphic processes, the artists were capable of referencing more 
than one place in any one drawing, a process recorded elsewhere in more recent 
anthropological literature (Morphy 1992; Keen 1994). Drawing at a distance, as a 
process, demonstrates the possibility of this connectedness being demonstrated 
graphically. If such a process was in place, it clearly demonstrates the generative 
force of rock art and the power of tradition to transform, under trial, in order to 
preserve the very logic of the culture: the power of land, law, kin, and the relations 
between them. 


THE ART OF ENCOUNTER 


In Australia, rock art has most commonly been presented as a device of communica- 
tion and as a form of ritualized connection to traditional economy, culture, kin, and 
land tenure. Rock art is a practice that may be didactic, it may function to distinguish 
cultural affiliation, and it may serve social cohesion. Is there any reason to assume 
contact art would be different? 

Some have suggested that contact art is fundamentally unlike any pre-contact rock 
art: that it is of lesser importance and authenticity (Chaloupka 1993). We might 
speculate that the historical figures recorded are a product of direct observation: literal 
accounts of history from an Aboriginal artist’s perspective. Alternatively, researchers 
may read these images as inquisitive attempts to understand outsiders and their mat- 
erial culture (Kimber 1991) and as emergent forms produced in an effort to accom- 
modate newness (Clegg 1984). Others describe how contact art reveals change 
through incorporation (Tacgon 1989) or how experiences of contact may be seam- 
lessly absorbed into dynamic visual cultures and performative traditions (Morphy 
1991). 
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Previously, I have suggested that rock art may be a way of mediating social distance 
under cross-cultural circumstances (Clarke and Frederick 2006), and I have noted 
that rock art mediates the past of its Indigenous producers to a spectrum of subse- 
quent viewers, including us as present-day researchers (Clarke and Frederick 2008). 
The contact rock art of Watarrka expresses agency in another manner. Not only does 
it entail the mediation of cross-cultural difference, but it also works to overcome 
social displacement and physical space. 


CONCLUSION 


I began this chapter by suggesting that Australia’s past has been conveyed through 
a selective register of voices and characters. Yet, like many countries forged in the 
fires of the imperialist endeavor, there exists a compelling desire for different versions 
of Australia’s history. Rock art offers insights from the Indigenous people who occu- 
pied these lands prior, during, and after contact with “outsiders.” These people, too, 
are “historians portraying events and changes in their customs from the Dreamtime 
to contemporary times” (McCarthy 1979:86). I have discussed a particular body of 
rock art within Australia in order to demonstrate an approach which goes beneath 
the surface of historical impact. Yet the challenges, potential insights, and general 
principles I have outlined may be applied to rock art in other nations (see, e.g., 
Rubertone 2000; Silliman 2005). 

There is no single method for distinguishing contact rock art. In some respects, it 
may be made easier by the presence of recognizable content and form. Finding his- 
toric theme motifs can appear the most accessible way forward and we should pursue 
their investigation. But depending on how we incorporate these motifs into our 
interpretative frameworks, they can also oversimplify Indigenous responses to contact. 
This returns us to the questions put forward at the beginning of this chapter. How 
do we locate contact rock art where none appears to be seen? 

What I hope to have shown is that the way we define contact is central to what 
we look for and what we find. In practice, this requires an attentiveness to the spe- 
cificities of art and how we perceive it. Attunement to the local conditions and 
internal dynamics of cross-cultural encounter are central to this method. Just as we 
might read an explorer’s diary for specific events within a narrative structure, we can 
look within the graphic systems of Indigenous rock art to find both instances of 
production and the traditions that give it reason. The Watarrka rock art demonstrates 
how new experiences of contact were mediated through the logic of the Jukurrpa, 
as emergent and enduring. 

Both Indigenous and European perspectives of cross-cultural encounter may reveal 
observation, reflection, and an awareness of the other. Explorers and settlers made a 
note of rock art in their writing, and in their rock art Indigenous people made note 
of outsiders. This touches upon the recursive quality of rock art and the agency it 
bears in recording events, beliefs, and narratives. It also reveals the capacity of rock 
art to be subsequently reactivated and interpreted (perhaps incorrectly) across genera- 
tions and cultures. In short, as archaeologists, we are complicit in performing the 
work of this rock art as a mode of communication. We may not be receiving it as it 
was intended, but we continue to read something from it nonetheless. In this sense, 
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all rock art, regardless of its age, is a medium for the mediation of different cultures 
and a means of performing cross-cultural relations. Through our interactions with 
rock art, we shape the course of its future understanding. To some extent, then, the 
process of exchange is ever ongoing and the mediating function of rock art continues 
presently. 

This is “contact” at its broadest conception: a dynamic and continuous process 
which is recursive and dialogic in character. Far from being an abstraction, this 
speaks to cross-cultural exchange at a local scale, culturally specific, detailed, and 
durational, sometimes intimately evocative. It is no single event that was pictured or 
written. Instead, it encompasses all of those things that we might imagine encoun- 
ters with another culture to entail: innovation, loss, adaptation, transformation, 
substitution, ingenuity. It is blood and death, misunderstanding; it is beliefs and 
people clashing violently. But contact also involves independence, trust, friendship, 
survival, mutual engagement, respect, and learning. The challenge in researching 
contact rock art is not only to identify the histories we know but to look for what 
we cannot immediately perceive. In this way, we may begin to hear the nuanced 
sounds of worlds colliding quietly. 
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ABSTRACT 


The production of rock art by Indigenous Australians continued throughout recent 
centuries, often documenting the arrival of Asians and Europeans in various parts of 
Australia, but this very recent rock art has until now not been explored in detail from a 
continent-wide perspective. In this chapter, we outline the nature of this imagery, the 
issues associated with identifying contact period rock art, and the results of case studies 
in Wollemi National Park, near Sydney (New South Wales), the Pilbara region, near 
Roebourne (Western Australia), the deserts and ranges of Central Australia, and Western 
Arnhem Land (Northern Territory). 


PICTURING CHANGE AND PAINTING HISTORY 


In 2008, we began a new national Australian rock art research project called Picturing 
Change. The project focuses on rock art produced by Indigenous Australians since 
the arrival of Asians and Europeans in different parts of Australia, beginning between 
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Figure 24.1 Map of Australia with main field locations indicated. 


400 and 150 years ago, depending on the area. A key project goal is to raise national 
and international awareness of this little studied body of rock art and Australian 
Indigenous rock art more generally. Field research is concentrated in four widely 
separated parts of Australia: greater Wollemi National Park, New South Wales; the 
Pilbara region, near Roebourne, Western Australia; Central Australia; and Western 
Arnhem Land, Northern Territory (Figure 24.1). A national survey of contact rock 
art is also being undertaken through a literature review, collaborations with various 
colleagues, and visits to areas with contact period imagery in other parts of the 
country. The project builds on existing joint research with Aboriginal people in our 
field areas. We concentrate particularly on the period from 1800 onward, examining 
contact accounts and imagery from archaeological, archival, ethnographic, historical, 
and material culture points of view in relation to rock art imagery. 

Important project issues and challenges pertinent to rock art research more broadly 
include: 
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1 Defining what contact period rock art is. 

2 The impact of contact encounters on Indigenous people and how these were 
mediated through rock art. 

3 How rock art changes (or not) through contact periods. 

4 Documenting what people are depicting during the contact period. 

5 Identifying specific conservation issues for contact rock art because of changing 
materials, landscape location, and related factors. 

6 Learning what Indigenous people think about contact rock art. 

7 Seeing how rock art is an historical document or database that reflects encoun- 
ters by linking early Indigenous stories, archives, and historic documents to 
imagery and sites. 

8 Using rock art imagery to give voice to the artists and their communities. 

9 Detailing what contact period rock art can tell us about material culture. 

10 Describing regional differences and Australian-wide trends. 

11 Examining similarities between what Indigenous people depicted in Australia 
and what other Indigenous peoples have depicted during contact periods 
elsewhere. 


WHAT IS CONTACT PERIOD ROCK ART? 


A crucial initial question is how to recognize contact period rock art. There are at 
least nine ways, but ideally more than one should be used, especially for traditional 
images believed to be recent. These include (1) introduced subject matter; (2) super- 
imposition; (3) direct dating and associated/relative dating (e.g., weathering /state 
of preservation); (4) techniques, materials, and methods (e.g., identification of other 
images made in a similar/same way); (5) style or manner of depiction; (6) site context 
with respect to other motif categories; (7) landscape context in relation to docu- 
mented contact events; (8) Indigenous knowledge/oral history; and (9) historic 
photographs and recordings. 

Introduced subject matter is an obvious indicator, and the one most researchers 
have used in the past, often to the exclusion of anything else, leading to biased results. 
Of course, there are often difficulties interpreting the identification of many depic- 
tions (e.g., Macintosh 1977), but most introduced subject matter is generally recog- 
nizable (e.g., sailing ships rather than specific vessels). Occasionally, distinctive 
features allow for a more precise identification, but this may require support from 
historical records and/or archaeological survey and excavation. This is especially 
important when interpreting early contact imagery in the context of debates about 
the nature and timing of first arrivals of foreigners to various parts of Australia, the 
most significant being Southeast Asians along the northern Australian coast well 
before European explorers and colonists (Tacgon et al. 2010). 

Superimposition assists with working out post-contact sequences. Layers with 
traditional subject matter superimposed over introduced subjects are obviously post- 
contact. Thus, we can broaden the range of rock art imagery made in the contact 
period to include many traditional styles and subjects, such as kangaroos, emu tracks, 
X-ray fish, that could not otherwise be placed in this period. 

Direct dating is one of the biggest challenges for Australian rock art research 
(Langley and Tacon 2010), but at many sites in the far north of Australia there are 
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designs made of beeswax, a relatively easy medium to sample and date. Samples from 
these pictures taken for AMS radiocarbon dating give reliable and accurate results 
(Nelson 2000; Tagon et al. 2004). By dating beeswax figures under and over layers 
with introduced subject matter, minimum and maximum ages can be assigned to the 
chronology as well as particular depictions (see Tacgon et al. 2010). 

By defining particular techniques, materials, and methods used for introduced 
subject matter, and other imagery known to date to the contact period, isolated 
designs at other rock art sites can sometimes be reliably determined to have been 
made after the arrival of outsiders if those same techniques, materials, and/or methods 
were not used in earlier times (e.g., the use of Reckitt’s blue for painting and 
drawing). By identifying unique pigments used for introduced subjects, other images 
using the same pigments can reasonably be inferred to date from the contact period. 
Similarly, by defining unique styles of depiction appearing during the contact period, 
non-introduced subject matter depicted in these same styles can be added to 
inventories. 

The contexts in which rock art images are found can also aid in identifying imagery 
from the contact period. For instance, in the Pilbara, rock engravings close to the 
earliest European settlements are very different from those at sites away from places 
of contact and encounter. And in parts of Arnhem Land, contact paintings were 
added selectively to sites in relation to earlier imagery (May et al. 2010). In many 
areas, Indigenous Australians can inform us about the most recent rock art made 
within their traditional clan estates, and sometimes they can share detailed stories of 
contact in relation to those images, or even details about particular artists (Mulvaney 
1996; Tacgon and Chippindale 2001). Occasionally, non-Indigenous landowners, 
often descendants of early settlers, can throw light on rock art activity within recent 
times. Finally, historic records, documents, and photographs can provide a wide range 
of insights. Early photographs of sites, when compared to recent ones, sometimes 
provide evidence for imagery made during the intervening years (e.g., see Garde and 
Kohen-Raimondo 2004). 


WOLLEMI NATIONAL PARK AND THE GREATER SYDNEY REGION, 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Some of the first Europeans to arrive in the Sydney region noted the presence of 
rock art, especially engravings, remarking on them in diaries and journals (e.g., Phillip 
1789:58; Tench 1961[1789]:79). However, no one appears to have observed the 
art being produced. McDonald (2008) has reviewed contact period rock art of 
the Sydney region, noting that “relatively few contact motifs have been recorded 
in the region and these reflect an absence of cross-cultural engagement by Indigenous 
artists and outsiders” (McDonald 2008:101; see also Clegg and Ghantous 2003). 
Her research revealed only 37 contact motifs at 20 sites (around 0.5 percent of the 
recorded assemblage for the region). The presence of 16 engraved figures and 21 
pigment motifs (drawings and stencils) demonstrates that both media were being 
produced at contact. Almost half (18) are of ships, and none of the contact images 
is from around Botany Bay or Port Jackson, places of first encounter and settlement 
(McDonald 2008:101). McDonald did not explore whether traditional subjects and 
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techniques continued to be used at rock art sites after the arrival of Europeans in the 
Sydney region. She notes, however (McDonald 2008:101), that R. H. Mathews 
(1895:56) observed “blacks in the Wollombi district executing paintings in caves up 
till 1843,” implying that painting in a traditional fashion continued until at least then. 

Mathews (1897) also noted that an engraving of a man carrying an axe and shown 
wearing a shirt, trousers, and hat was made as late as 1855: “evidently intended to 
represent a white man going into the bush to cut timber, carrying his axe over his 
shoulder” (1897:98). He notes “the shape of the axe shows that it belongs to the 
same period, before American axes were introduced” and that the figure was likely 
carved with an “iron tomahawk” (1897:98). This has led Attenbrow (2002:151) to 
conclude that between the Hawkesbury River and Hunter Valley, including the 
Macdonald River valley, rock art continued to be made until at least the 1850s, before 
the full impact of British settlement occurred. A remarkable charcoal drawing from 
this area, near Wollombi, is of a human figure with a ball and chain attached to its 
ankle. It is believed to be a depiction of a convict, perhaps associated with the con- 
struction of the Northern Road in the 1830s, about 9 km west of the site. Stylistically, 
it is similar to other human figures found here and at many other sites across the 
Sydney region: “a new subject traditionally depicted” (McDonald 2008:101). 

The Wollemi region is to the immediate west of Sydney. In contrast to Western 
Arnhem Land and the part of the Pilbara we are studying, Wollemi National Park, 
in the Greater Blue Mountains World Heritage Area, is far removed from obvious 
places of contact. Fieldwork since 2001 has revealed hundreds of previously unknown 
Aboriginal sites, many with rock art (e.g., Tacon et al. 2005, 2006, 2008, 2010). 
Contact rock art in Wollemi ranges from what may be the earliest surviving depiction 
of a horse in the western part of the park to a pig, horses, a ship, and a musket in 
the east. As well, there may be many contact period images in traditional subject 
matter, including a number of Ancestral Being motifs, as they have a much less 
weathered appearance than nearby motifs (Ta¢on et al. 2008). There are also numer- 
ous earlier charcoal drawings that were re-outlined with recent-looking dry white 
pigment in a very hurried manner. 

South of Wollemi there are four drawings of horses and a mule /donkey, an engrav- 
ing of a building, engraved ships, engravings with the initials of three senior Gan- 
dangara elders, and other engravings and drawings of unique subjects (including a 
whippet) or in unusual “styles” (see Kelleher 2003). Although obviously post- 
contact, debate focuses on whether they are of Aboriginal or non-Aboriginal origin. 

The horses found at some Wollemi sites all appear to have been made during the 
early contact period. In the western Wollemi, for instance, there is a faint red-outline 
depiction of a horse. The horse has a macropod-like tail but the head, neck, and front 
legs are very horse-like. The head and ears hang down; there is a bit in the mouth 
with a rein coming up from it, across the profile head, to a point above head and 
neck. All four legs are roughly of equal length. Because the tail looks more macropod- 
like than horse-like, the image was probably made soon after contact, possibly during 
the 1830s or 1840s (Europeans first ventured near this area in the 1830s). This is 
because in many parts of Australia (especially Kakadu-Arnhem Land) horses and 
buffalo were depicted with macropod features in early contact rock art, the artists 
using familiar conventions of depiction for unfamiliar subjects. Large kangaroos were 
the largest creatures Aboriginal people were used to, so some of their key features 
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(usually the tail and/or shorter front limbs) were incorporated into depictions until 
people became familiar with the introduced fauna. There is a very naturalistic, red- 
outline macropod with a joey in its pouch next to the horse. These are the only two 
motifs in this particular shelter and they appear contemporaneous given the spatial 
arrangement, style, color, and technique, so likely were made at the same time. 
Interestingly, the kangaroo, standing upright, is the right size compared to the horse, 
providing a “scale” for those who had not yet observed the new creature. 

As with the Sydney region, introduced subject matter accounts for a very small 
proportion of the rock art (less than 1 percent) in greater Wollemi. Current research 
is focusing on determining whether much traditional subject matter continued to be 
made during the contact period, and whether it was at this time that old designs 
were re-outlined in white (Plate 17), as this pigment usually does not last long in 
shelters (Bednarik 1994:70; Ford 2006). 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


A substantial quantity of rock art was produced in Central Australia in the period 
following contact between the Indigenous population and Europeans settlers in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Historians and anthropologists have generally 
painted a bleak picture of these times (e.g., Spencer and Gillen 1927; Basedow 1935; 
Chewings 1936; Strehlow 1947), arguing that Indigenous people passively accepted 
the changes wrought on their society as their traditional way of life was inextricably 
altered. We are left to guess at the reaction of the Aboriginal people and their atti- 
tudes to the white invaders as few written records exist (Kimber 1991:5). 

In recent studies of Central Australian rock art (Ross 2003, 2005; see also Gunn 
1995, 2000; Frederick 1999), a little over 5 percent (7 = 1,170) of the assemblage 
from 337 sites have been placed in the post-contact category (Ross, in review). 
Numerous forms of evidence suggest that most of the rock art assemblage from this 
region is Holocene (Ross 2003), with direct dating indicating an early Holocene 
origin (Smith et al. 2009). Thus, the quantity of art attributed to the hundred years 
or so following initial contact demonstrates the significance of the role that rock art 
played during this period of dramatic change. Much of the rock art assemblage has 
retained its importance to Aboriginal people in Central Australia today, with anthro- 
pologists as recently as the 1960s recording the creation of new rock art or the reno- 
vation of existing motifs (Mountford 1955, 1968, 1971; Gould 1969). 

The earliest contact between Central Australian Aborigines and European explorers 
occurred in 1860 when explorer John McDougall Stuart and his small party forged 
their way north as they attempted to cross the Australian continent (Hardman 
1984[1865]:155). Explorers, prospectors, and pastoralists soon followed. With the 
granting of pastoral leases and the concomitant introduction of large herds of cattle 
to the region, competition for traditional resources ensued and scarce water supplies 
were fouled. Aboriginal people found a ready source of food in the cattle herds that 
now roamed their traditional hunting grounds, and they soon became adept at bring- 
ing down cattle with their mulga spears. Conflict between Aborigines and pastoralists 
escalated rapidly to a state of “guerrilla warfare” (Kimber 1991:15). The Aboriginal 
response to this conflict is evident in the profusion of drawn images depicting the 
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newly introduced grazing stock in locations well out of reach of punitive mounted 
police patrols intent on capturing those guilty of spearing cattle. 

The introduction of a new range of figurative motifs into an assemblage previously 
dominated by geometric motifs and tracks is significant. Initially, drawn images of 
domesticated animals were crudely rendered. The artists used the same conventions 
adopted in the rare depictions of earlier indigenous animals to portray the introduced 
animals. The resulting motifs showed species with disproportionate limbs and unre- 
alistic body forms. While the presence of many indigenous animals continued to be 
depicted in track form, this convention does not appear to have been adopted for 
introduced animals (only one calf hoof print has been found). As track lines are com- 
monly interpreted by traditional owners as paths taken by totemic beings in the 
Alcheringa (creation period), it is understandable that newly introduced animals 
would not necessarily be incorporated into this belief system. 

Shortly following the period of initial conflict, Aboriginal stockmen and women 
became indispensable on the frontier. Increased familiarity with horses and camels 
(Figure 24.2) is evident in the numerous accurate drawings and engravings at loca- 
tions associated with droving routes or the pastoral industry (Frederick 1999; 
McDonald 2005; Ross, in review). 

The post-contact rock art assemblage was far more complex than the simple addi- 
tion of introduced subject matter such as horses and camels. Alongside the new range 
of iconic motifs, additional techniques were adopted. The most dominant of these 
was drawing. Frederick (1999) suggests that disruption to former lifestyles meant 
that sites were often marked opportunistically and that charcoal provided a ready 
means of doing so. In a similar vein, Mountford (1955) recorded a new method of 
producing engravings by pounding the surface of the rock face to create a rough but 
quickly executed motif. 

Aboriginal people also developed new ways of identifying themselves in the rock 
art assemblage. European names and school numbers allocated by Lutheran mis- 


Figure 24.2 Engraved camel, Central Australia (photo: Paul Tacon). 
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sionaries were carved into significant totemic sites, such as Roma Gorge (Ta¢on 
1992). While strong totemic ties to Roma Gorge are retained even today as a signifi- 
cant means of identification for affiliated Aboriginal families, the engraving of names 
alongside the older totemic motifs attests to the incorporation of new ways of relating 
oneself to a changing world. Indeed, the inclusion of newly acquired names and 
school numbers at a significant totemic site might be seen as a restatement of affili- 
ation to place using an updated mode of communication, understood by both Abo- 
riginal and non-Aboriginal people alike. 

While many new forms of rock art were incorporated into the post-contact assem- 
blage, one of the most striking characteristics of Central Australian rock art is the 
production of a core range of motifs through time from the oldest engravings right 
through to the most recent (Ross 2005). Concentric circles are one of the most 
dominant motifs in both the engraved and painted assemblages, and remain common 
in the post-contact drawn assemblage, although sometimes produced in a roughly 
executed form. The prevalence of such motifs in both sand drawing and in contem- 
porary Aboriginal acrylic paintings attests to the ongoing mythological significance 
of these motifs. It is likely that the continued use of core motifs provided a flexibility 
that allowed traditional meanings to continue, while at the same time supplied 
the means for new or varied meanings to be incorporated into the rock art assem- 
blage. Change was facilitated within a framework of standardization. Despite the 
dynamics of inter-cultural encounters, the ongoing production of elements common 
to earlier rock art assemblages demonstrates that aspects of Central Australian Abo- 
riginal beliefs and practices were remarkably resilient, providing a sense of continuity 
and order. 

Outlining, repainting, or embellishing of other pre-existing motifs also became 
more prevalent after contact. This is especially evident on bi-chrome or polychrome 
concentric circle or striped motifs, some of which are known to be churinga ilkinia, 
identified as the most sacred designs within major rock art complexes (Spencer and 
Gillen 1927; Gunn 2003). Interaction with site substrate in numerous forms was 
practiced in a variety of ways in the period following the arrival of Europeans and 
functioned as a means of tapping into the powers of the Ancestral Beings (e.g., 
Mountford 1976). Re-marking significant motifs would have provided a ready means 
of accessing the energy contained within the art without destroying the form of the 
existing motif whose origin was attributed to the Alcheringa. The addition of distinc- 
tive, scribble-like motifs, commonly found at sites across Central Australia, appears 
to be a newly introduced technique that also served a ritual purpose (Ross and Dav- 
idson 2006). 

New belief systems were also incorporated into the rock art assemblage. The Her- 
mannsburg Mission was established by the Lutheran Church in 1877. Although the 
avowed aim of the mission was to convert the Aboriginal people to Christianity, there 
was tacit acceptance of the continued performance of traditional beliefs. Thus, Abo- 
riginal people at Hermannsburg straddled two conflicting worlds: they adopted 
Christian activities while at the mission, while continuing to practice many of their 
traditional beliefs at a distance from Hermannsburg. This duality can be seen in the 
rock art assemblage. It is testament to the durability of the traditional belief system 
that motifs relating to significant Dreaming stories continued to be added to the rock 
art assemblage well into the mid-twentieth century. 
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The volume and distribution of post-contact rock art across Central Australia 
attests to the significance of this form of visual communication in the recent past and 
demonstrates the resilience of traditional society. Post-contact art has been produced 
at sites with both major and minor pre-contact rock art assemblages. It has been 
produced at locations associated with the pastoral industry, adjacent to routes opened 
up by explorers, adjacent to traditional routes across rugged terrain, and in sites 
at great distances from any European interaction. Rather than helpless victims, 
the rock art assemblage indicates that Aboriginal people in Central Australia were 
active participants in change, mediating their interactions with the intruders in inno- 
vative ways. 


PILBARA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia is home to a vast array of rock art in ancient and more recent 
contexts. In the northwest, the Pilbara region contains famous rock art locations, 
such as the Burrup Peninsula (Dampier Archipelago), Depuch Island, and Gallery 
Hill. Key locations for rock art are water sources such as rivers, rock holes, soaks, and 
springs. Rock surfaces are provided throughout the rugged ranges, along gorges cut 
by rivers, on coastal and island settings. The rock art was first described by various 
researchers beginning in the late 1930s with D. C. Fox, the Frobenius expedition, 
Davidson, and Worms; then later, more detailed research from the 1960s, particularly 
by Fred McCarthy, Ian Crawford, and Charles Mountford (see summary in Wright 
1968). With increased development related to the resources sector, the extent of rock 
art across the landscape is becoming increasingly evident. 

European contact in this region began with the arrival in 1699 of William Dampier 
in the (consequently named) Dampier Archipelago. Phillip Parker King visited the 
Dampier Archipelago during a survey of the northwest coast of Australia in 1818. 
Other early visitors included HMS Beagle in 1840, whose captain described rock art 
on Depuch Island (Wickham 1842). Settlers arrived in the early 1860s, to eke out 
livings on pastoral stations and to collect pearl shell. Both industries relied heavily 
on free or cheap, sometimes forced, Aboriginal labor. Some regions lost the resident 
population soon after contact. On the Dampier Archipelago, reports of the Flying 
Foam Massacre in the 1860s indicate one reason for this demographic collapse (Veth 
et al. 1993). The coastal people suffered the first impact, but then demand for more 
labor on coastal stations pulled people from further inland (Bates 1938). Sheep and 
cattle stations of the region are where many Aboriginal people ended up. 

Rock art continued to be produced after contact, despite the changes transforming 
the Indigenous societies of the northwest. For instance, Clements, who visited the 
region at the end of the nineteenth century, stated that: “Very rudimentary carvings 
are found almost on all hill tops, and consist mainly of representations of Emus, 
Kangaroos, Snakes, Turtles and human beings . . . This carving is done with a stone 
axe .. . The design is drawn with chalk or charcoal on rock, and by repeatedly ham- 
mering along the lines, it is cut into the rock” (Clements and Schmeltz 1903:9). 
These artists may have been the last generation to actively produce rock art, and by 
the mid-twentieth century an engraving made at Port Hedland described by Tindale 
seems to be a rare exception (Wright 1968:71). 
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In the Pilbara, there have been few archaeological studies of contact rock art, 
something also true elsewhere in Western Australia, where only a few sites are well 
known. The best documented contact rock art in the Pilbara is the complex at Intha- 
noona, a site that includes engravings of ships and other introduced subjects (Rey- 
nolds 1987; Paterson and Wilson 2009). At Walga Rock, another well-known site, 
located 350 km inland from the coast, is a depiction of a boat: debate about this 
image centers on whether the image is Indigenous or not, and whether it is the 
1870s’ steamship Xantho or an unknown vessel (McCarthy 2000:45, 61). 

The Picturing Change project is building on earlier work here (Paterson 2006; 
Souter et al. 2006; Paterson and Wilson 2009). The largest complexes with historical 
rock art discovered so far are located on rock outcrops at historical pastoral stations 
(West Lewis Island, Old Woodbrook, Inthanoona, Cooya Pooya, Springs Station), 
although several of these places, being good water sources, have been the focus of 
Aboriginal peoples’ marking activity prior to the arrival of Europeans. 

As elsewhere, the most immediate entry point into the contact rock art is via images 
of introduced subject matter. This includes depictions of introduced animals (horses 
and goats), European men and women (with distinctive stances, garb, and actions; 
Figure 24.3), buildings, transport (horses, carts, boats), objects (pipes, guns, boots), 
and activities (pastoral work such as breaking horses, possibly whaling, pearl-shell 
diving). 

As the rock art is all engraved, there are restricted options for dating. However, 
there are some examples of superimposition involving contact images, allowing for 


Figure 24.3 Examples of introduced subject matter in Pilbara rock art. Spring Station: 
woman wearing a dress; a depiction of a building near the ruin of an actual building (photo: 
Paul Tacon). 
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analysis to incorporate a wider range of motifs beyond merely the introduced subject 
matter. Another possible indicator of recent art may be the freshness of the image, 
as over time the color of the exposed rock darkens toward the remainder of the rock 
surface, with very old engraved surfaces the same color as the surrounding rock. 

Another indicator of post-contact rock art is technical, with the use of knives or 
other metal tools in the execution of certain rock engravings. This is most evident 
in what we assume to be writing by Europeans, but also extends to other (presum- 
ably) Aboriginal motifs. At Old Woodbrook Station, the rocks of a small gully with 
both older and contact rock art include at least 20 boulders covered with “nets” 
apparently engraved with a metal edge, possibly a shear blade. The net motif is 
reported elsewhere (e.g., Depuch Island); however, the use of metal in its execution 
is new. 

Many of the engravings indicate common elements in depicting contact themes. 
Across the contact sites, Europeans are typically depicted in similar poses: often front 
on (typical of most anthropomorphs in the rock art more broadly), and with hands 
on hips (Figure 24.4), if not holding a gun. The exceptions are horse riders, who 
often appear in profile. As described for the Wollemi rock art, some quadrupeds are 
similar to macropods in appearance. Horses are a popular motif, while other animals 
such as sheep, which would have been numerically high in the landscape, are less 
popular. Horses are shown in various ways, including riderless, or associated with 
other objects such as guns. Horses were observed closely; at Inthanoona, one horse 
has emissions from the mouth, possibly steam. At Old Woodbrook, one panel appears 
to show horse breaking, with jumping animals and a running man. Nearby, two 
adjacent surfaces depict horse tracks running down slope. 

In some cases, the context reveals that art is historical. For example, at Inthanoona 
two anthropomorphs are depicted facing each other, engraved onto a stone incor- 
porated into a now ruined stone building. In a small valley on Old Woodbrook 
Station, a stone wall prevented the stock from escaping: on the wall are engraved 


Figure 24.4 Pilbara engraved ship: one human figure shown here has his hands on hips 
(photo: Alistair Paterson). 
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hand shapes. At the end of the wall, high on the rocky hill, where shepherds would 
have watched stock, are numerous engravings of “traditional” subjects. 

To interpret rock art as historical by its proximity to historical activities is challeng- 
ing. At several sites, we recorded all the art and then conducted a spatial analysis of 
the distribution of historical imagery. At Inthanoona, the historical art was spatially 
clustered toward the pastoral stations. This suggests that the art at this place was 
probably conducted in places where the Europeans could (a) see the art being made, 
(b) hear the art being made, and (c) easily view the art. Several other sites reveal the 
same trend for historical rock art made in the contact zone, so that it would be a 
known element of these cross-cultural places. This suggests that at least some rock 
art was intended to play a role in culture contacts. 

On occasion, distant (remembered) activities (e.g., ships and pearl-diving depicted 
at inland stations like Inthanoona) were also depicted alongside things proximate to 
the art (e.g., horses and buildings). But, most importantly, certain aspects of the 
cross-cultural world of these places, being Joth European frontier and Aboriginal 
peoples’ invaded country, were selected as particularly worthy of depiction, especially 
ships, horses, guns, and people. 


WESTERN ARNHEM LAND, NORTHERN TERRITORY 


This is also true for Western Arnhem Land, our last Picturing Change case study. 
Western Arnhem Land has one of the largest bodies of contact imagery with Macas- 
sans, Malays, Europeans, Chinese immigrants, ships (Plate 18), motor vehicles, air- 
planes, horses, sheep, goats, cattle, buffalo, pigs, chickens, pipes, rifles, hand guns, 
and many other subjects painted in concert with traditional subjects, such as Austral- 
ian animals, Ancestral Beings, and depictions of Aboriginal people. In Western 
Arnhem Land, rock art and oral history research is concentrated in the Wellington 
Range of the northwest, an area, along with its coastal fringe to the north, that saw 
extended visits by southeast Asian fishermen and, later, various Europeans for at least 
400 years. Here and elsewhere in Arnhem Land, rock painting continued until the 
late 1900s. Consequently, these and other nearby parts of Western Arnhem Land are 
rich in diverse contact period imagery, with the region having more contact period 
rock art than any other so far recorded. It also is the most well known and best 
published (e.g., Chaloupka 1993; May et al. 2010; Tacgon et al. 2010; see Chaloupka 
1996, Clarke and Frederick 2006 for Eastern Arnhem Land); hence, in this chapter, 
the focus on our other, lesser known, contact rock art bodies. However, it is worth 
summarizing key research results from three Wellington Range site complexes: Dju- 
lirri, Malarrak, and Bald Rock. 

Djulirri is a massive complex of closely linked shelters and panels with rock art 
spread over an area 120 by 180 meters. Most of the recent paintings are confined to 
the 55 m long main gallery. At Djulirri, there are about 3,000 rock art images, the 
main gallery itself having over 1,100 individual designs, most of which are paintings. 
Introduced subject matter begins before 1664 AD with a yellow painted Southeast 
Asian prau. Many hundreds of paintings were painted afterward, finishing approxi- 
mately 50 years ago. Other contact images include 20 introduced watercraft, depic- 
tions of Europeans, such as ship captains and missionaries (often in profile), a buggy, 
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a bicycle, a bi-plane, water buffalo, English letters, and Roman numerals. Traditional 
subjects superimposed over introduced motifs include X-ray kangaroos, Ngalyod (the 
Rainbow Serpent), a Lightning Man, and many other designs. The most recent paint- 
ing is of a large X-ray emu with delicate single-line in-fill. 

Malarrak consists of a main gallery with 232 paintings and eight stencils arranged 
in 17 layers, along with three smaller nearby shelters with 137 identifiable rock art 
designs. The most recent paintings at the main Malarrak shelter include a series of 
large red, white, and yellow barramundi, a metal kris-like (Southeast Asian) knife 
with sheath, a prau, and a coffee mug. The other three Malarrak shelters have depic- 
tions of a steam ship and other European sailing ships, a building, introduced animals, 
and guns (both a pistol and rifles). 

The main Bald Rock shelter has 542 paintings, 76 beeswax figures, 31 stencils, 
three drawings, a print, and an engraving. Introduced subject matter includes three 
stencils of a tobacco tin, two stencils of large knives, two English words (one of which 
is drawn), a scratched name (“Noreman”), and paintings of an ocean cruiser, an 
airplane, and a bi-plane. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from these and other Wellington Range 
sites. First of all, traditional protocols for rock art continued long after first contact, 
attesting to the strength of these cultural traditions. Second, when compared to the 
other areas of our study, there is a particularly large concentration of contact rock 
paintings depicting introduced subjects in this region, as well as traditional subject 
matter in “pre-contact” styles. Indeed, at the Djulirri main gallery, up to a quarter 
of the imagery appears to have been made post-contact, a larger percentage than 
documented at any other site in Australia. Third, the oldest surviving contact rock 
art in Australia can be found at Djulirri, with a beeswax snake over a painting of a 
Southeast Asian prau dated to before 1664 AD, suggesting that visits from Southeast 
Asia began much earlier than previously realized (Tagon et al. 2010). Fourth, Euro- 
peans are often depicted with their hands on their hips, sometimes also wearing hats 
or shown smoking pipes. Finally, the documentation of these site complexes allows 
us to start to understand the shifting movements of people through the landscape as 
a result of contact (May et al. 2010), something also important for the other three 
regions. 


CONCLUSION 


Picturing Change research confirms that there was significant production or re- 
marking of traditional rock art imagery across the country after the arrival of Asians 
and Europeans. An important finding is that Indigenous Australians responded in 
very different ways to the arrival of outsiders in different places around the continent. 
In Wollemi, rock art production was far from points of contact, and few introduced 
subjects were depicted, confirming a trend reported by McDonald (2008) and others 
for the greater Sydney area. In the Pilbara, contact period rock art was often made 
precisely at the points of contact, including both traditional and introduced subject 
matter. But in both Central Australia and Western Arnhem Land, contact period rock 
art was made in many locations, both far away and near to where contact took place. 
In Central Australia and the Pilbara, new techniques were employed, drawing and 
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engraving with metal tools, respectively. In Central Australia, and possibly in Wollemi, 
there was a lot of re-marking of older art. By contrast, in Arnhem Land, new paint- 
ings, both traditional and new in terms of style and subject, were placed over and 
around older art, sometimes in great profusion. At some sites, such as Djulirri, there 
was a florescence of art production. In all areas, this recent art continues to be impor- 
tant for local Aboriginal communities as a record of “history.” 

Across Australia, certain subjects of “culture contact” were selected as particularly 
worthy of depiction: in particular, new people, their transport (such as ships, horses, 
camels, and motorized vehicles), and life-changing objects such as firearms. Indige- 
nous Australians were not only interested in the new arrivals from foreign lands but 
also the things that brought them, especially curiously new and different objects and 
animals. In many areas, and especially parts of Arnhem Land, Central Australia, and 
the Pilbara, Europeans were depicted in a hands-on-hips stance (see Figure 24.4). A 
similar manner of depiction was also used by indigenous peoples in parts of North 
America, southern Africa, and elsewhere, including the Semang at rock art sites in 
the Lenggong Valley of Malaysia (Mokhtar and Tagon 2011). This common genre 
of portrayal makes a powerful statement about how arriving Europeans were viewed 
— perhaps as an arrogant, domineering, and condescending people. 

Contact rock art thus provides us with a unique perspective into the past, a third 
archive to be used in conjunction with both oral history and written documents. It 
indicates that Aboriginal people across Australia were active participants in change, 
mediating their interactions with outsiders in innovative ways, as well as continuing 
traditional practices while reaffirming connections to place. But just as traditional 
peoples and contact history vary across Australia, so too did the Indigenous response 
to contact with outsiders, as illustrated and mediated in rock art. By learning more 
about the Aboriginal experience, vision, and response to immigrant Europeans and 
Asians through rock art, we are adding an extra depth and dimension to contact 
archaeology and contact history studies more generally. Australia, long known for its 
prehistoric rock art of world heritage value, can now be seen to have a unique, 
expansive, and diverse body of contact rock art, which lucidly describes contact his- 
tories across its wide land. 
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ABSTRACT 


One of the most important developments to have taken place in rock art studies is the 
acceptance by archaeologists that rock art often continues to have cultural significance 
for indigenous communities. Some rock art traditions continue to be practiced, or have 
been revived in the course of indigenous renewal movement. Yet work alongside indig- 
enous communities may encounter problems. The academic may sometimes believe that 
his or her interpretation of rock art is more academically sound than those of contem- 
porary indigenous people, but can art be said to have an intrinsic “significance”? Impor- 
tant issues of empowerment and the inter-subjective creation of culture come to the 
fore. 


Rock art is a product of culture, and where we have no knowledge or understanding 
of its cultural context, our appreciation of rock art is inevitably impoverished. An 
excellent example of the enhanced knowledge that can be gained from consulting 
indigenous people is provided by Paul Ta¢gon’s classic study of the representation of 
fish in the rock art of Western Arnhem Land. Fish have economic importance as a 
major source of food, and as emblems in local religion. Many of the elders still manage 
rock art sites and witnessed rock paintings being made when they were younger. The 
tradition continues in the production of bark paintings. Tagon (1988:4) writes that 
“for Aborigines of this region a talented artist is one that produces detailed paintings 
that communicate meaning on more than one level.” His instructors showed Tagon 
how to recognize a dozen different species in rock art. In my own fieldwork, I have 
benefited greatly from Indigenous instructors in understanding the rock art of the 
Australian Western Desert (Layton 1992:52-58), and am one of several researchers 
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fortunate enough to be taught about the Wanjina rock art of the Kimberley region 
of Northern Australia (e.g., Crawford 1968; Layton 1992:33-47; Blundell and 
Woolagoodja 2005, Chapter 27 of this volume). The Wanjina founded the Aboriginal 
social order of the Western Kimberley, placing clans in their territories and establish- 
ing the rules of proper social behavior. In North America, many anthropologists 
have learned about the rock art of the Hopi from Native instructors (e.g., 
Titiev 1937; Schaafsma 1980, 1985; Michaelis 1981; Evans et al. 1993). Jane Young 
(1988) gained much insight through her detailed field research with the Zuni on 
their rock art. 

While indigenous knowledge of rock art is ultimately held for future generations 
of indigenous people themselves, not for archaeologists or anthropologists, some of 
the following case studies show how much can be learned where anthropologists or 
archaeologists work with indigenous people on projects of mutual interest. Bill 
Neidjie, a senior custodian of rock art in the area where Tagon studied the represen- 
tation of fish species, spoke eloquently of the art’s importance, referring specifically 
to paintings of the ancestral heroes: 


I worry about that place. . . 
secret place. 

That got painting there, 

inside cave. 

It got to be looked after because 
my father, granddad all look after. 
Now me, 

I got to do the same. 

If that painting get rubbed off 
there might be big trouble. 

That important story. 

It for all round this area. (Neidjie et al. 1985:49) 


Similar sentiments were expressed by Sam Woolagoodja, when he took members of 
his family and the film-maker Michael Edols to the site where the ancestral being (or 
Wanjina) Namarali was laid on a burial platform after his death: 


Grown men listen to their Wanjinas 

Namarali is the first one, 

He made it, we must keep those ways he pointed out. 
Now we have told you 

we are walking to the place [where] 

his body was cradled. (Woolagoodja 1975:11, 25) 


Blundell and Woolagoodja (Chapter 27 of this volume) describe the thrill that Sam’s 
younger son Donny experienced when he refreshed this Wanjina painting some 25 
years later. 

During a rock art conference coordinated by the Oregon Archaeological Society 
in September 2002 (Keyser et al. 2006), participants visited sites on the Columbia 
River with Chinook instructors. On Miller Island, the Chinook elder Viola Kalama 
said the following about painted rock-shelters used during the spirit quest undertaken 
by adolescents: 
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Might be places where people came for a spiritual experience; they weren’t painting for 
fun. Seeking their helper. Sometimes they stayed for days... When they came here 
they might make a painting themselves, a painting of the animal that was going to help 
them through their lives. The spiritual people that was already in the village would send 
them up. They painted what they were directed to by their spirit helper. He [the young 
man] would come back to renew his strength. (paraphrase based on the notes I made 
at the time) 


Later that day, James Selam, another of our instructors, explained that each child has 
his own timeline, his own creative power. James said that older people will note when 
a child is ready to undertake their personal quest: 


They gather their momentum and when they’re ready they send them out into the 
mountain. Some people take a lot of years to figure out their purpose in life, others find 
it right away .. . You have to go on your own. If there’s two of you, you get talking. 
You see in your mind’s eye the power in everything, even in a blade of grass. That’s 
why people become singers. The world is too beautiful for even our language to describe. 
(paraphrase based on the notes I made at the time) 


INTERPRETING ORAL TRADITIONS 


Oral history and worldview 

Despite such insights provided by Native people, indigenous worldviews may differ 
radically from those of archaeologists, creating problems of translation. The seemingly 
obvious questions from a Western, post-Renaissance perspective — “who made it?” 
and “what does it mean?” — may not be appropriate, or not answered in ways that 
make immediate sense to the social scientist. Much indigenous knowledge about rock 
art is embodied in oral tradition. Oral history is the expression of a worldview char- 
acterized by a different interpretative orientation to archaeology. As Amy Gazin- 
Schwartz and Cornelius Holtorf (1990) point out, a dialogue between archaeology 
and oral history must be a dialogue between different systems of meaning. Oral tradi- 
tions represent the past through a characteristic “lens” which determines what is 
capable of representation. Space is characteristically appropriated through conspicu- 
ous features in the landscape which provide tangible points of reference to which 
legends can be anchored (Layton 1995, 1997). 

It is hard for Western social scientists to empathize with visions of history that have 
not experienced the nineteenth-century geological revolution. The scale of the trans- 
formation in European thought brought about by the nineteenth-century revolution 
in archaeological knowledge is well expressed by Trautmann: “very suddenly, the 
bottom dropped out of history and its beginnings disappeared in an abyss of time” 
(Trautmann 1992:380). Oral traditions typically represent time in a different way 
from written traditions. Indigenous peoples have devised measurements of time that 
are appropriate to their tasks, based on the seasons and human life-cycle (Williams 
and Mununggur 1989). 

Ronald Mason (2000:249) argues that oral history is only of use to archaeology 
where information comes first hand from living memory about, for example, place 
names, site functions, or association with mythical beings. However, while no general 
rules have yet been established for predicting the duration of oral traditions, their 
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longevity beyond living memory has sometimes been demonstrated. David (2009), 
responding to Mason, notes that Klamath-Modoc “mythic narratives” have been well 
documented from the early 1880s onward, and that many narratives collected in 1890 
and 1963 are identical to those recorded in the 1880s. Firth was able to establish 
that oral traditions he was told on the Pacific island of Tikopia agreed “very closely 
with the completely independent record of Dillon” made in 1825 (Firth 1961:158). 
Norwegian oral history among rural smallholders, concerning a previous tradition of 
hoe farming rediscovered by Ingunn Holm (1990), appears to provide an accurate 
record of a settlement pattern that had disappeared by 1650. 

While archaeology usually represents the past through a linear chronology, which 
identifies moments when traits originated and then traces their subsequent develop- 
ment, oral history tends to represent the past in terms of prototypes and their sub- 
sequent re-embodiments. Oral history tends to record the deeds of great men and 
women which, while they may encapsulate profound social change, are unlikely to 
leave archaeological traces. Oral narratives generally cluster around particularly impor- 
tant events and people. Time is telescoped to bring key events into direct association. 
The original protagonists may be displaced by characters who are locally more promi- 
nent, or more relevant to the present (Allen and Montell 1981:32-37). 


Modes of being and kinds of knowledge 
The way in which oral tradition represents the opposition between an everyday mode 
of being and manifestations of “the other” also reveals a theory of being with distinc- 
tive notions of causality. As Norder, a Native American archaeologist, writes, “Rock 
art sites in their image composition represent the unseen universe that is hidden from 
but coexistent with daily experience, and their placement on the landscape often 
represents bridges between the world that is and the world that is imagined” (Norder, 
in press:2). The value system embedded in oral history enables us to understand why 
the past’s remains are evaluated in specific ways, and thus how they are treated. 

One of the most striking and, for many archaeologists, challenging aspects of 
indigenous worldviews is the identification of living people with their ancestral pro- 
totypes or spirit guardians. In the Western Desert of Australia, the ancestral com- 
munity of the Creation Period is re-embodied in each generation. Individuals gain 
their kurunpa (spirit or self-will) from the place where the stub of their umbilical 
cord becomes detached, enabling the ancestral being who created that place to 
animate the baby. At a desert stone arrangement, for example, senior men pointed 
out particular rocks: “That’s my father right there” said one. Another identified the 
stone embodying his own ancestral prototype, who had speared another man during 
a quarrel. “I’m a proper cranky bugger” he added with some pride (see Layton 
1995:220-221). During ceremony, Aboriginal actors re-embody their prototypes by 
painting and bedecking themselves in the form of the ancestors (Munn 1973:185). 
Young (1988:117) wrote similarly of kachina ceremonies among the Zuni of the 
Southwest United States, “the kachina dancers in the plaza do not represent the gods, 
they become the gods, and the time of myth is one with the present.” 

Statements that rock art was made by the ancestral heroes at the beginning of time 
do not, therefore, necessarily indicate lack of knowledge about the “real” circum- 
stances in which the art was created. Arndt (1962) reported that the man who 
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explained to him the significance of the Delamere Lightning Brothers paintings in 
the Victoria River District of Northern Australia, at first told him that the brothers 
had “left their own shades upon the rock,” but later said that a contemporary of his, 
Emu Jack, had “dreamed,” or visualized, the design and made the painting. I visited 
a rock painting site in the Kimberley with Sam Woolagoodja that depicts his own 
totemic ancestor, the Native Bee (Layton 1992:45). Sam told me that the Bee had 
put up the painting himself. Woolagoodja took Ian Crawford to the site some ten 
years earlier, when he told Crawford the painting had been made by his adoptive 
father (Crawford 1968:118). Valda Blundell and Donny Woolagoodja (2005:65-66) 
have since documented that Sam’s adoptive father taught him the legend, explaining 
that the Wanjina put the painting in the site, and that it would in due course become 
Sam’s own responsibility to renew it. 


Culture is expressed in deeds as well as words 

Despite my use of the term “oral culture,” people may not fully articulate the signifi- 
cance of rock art in words, giving a false impression that the art is not particularly 
meaningful. Young (1988:152) writes of Zuni responses to their rock art, “Some- 
times . . . Zuni demonstrated their involvement [in rock art] by gently touching the 
figures or standing in front of them in silence for a long period of time; at others 
they simply described them as ‘important’.” 

While studying rock art among the Anishinaabeg, Ojibwe, and Chippewa of 
Ontario, John Norder was surprised to discover that, since the First Nations people 
were clearly the caretakers of those places and understood them as part of their con- 
temporary culture, people he interviewed said they did not know what the art meant, 
nor who had made it. Nonetheless, “from the perspective of local Anishinaabeg com- 
munities, these sites, as understood from the start, were spiritual places that required 
respectful treatment. Most often, when travellers passed by one of these sites, which 
could only be accessed by water, they left offerings such as tobacco, coins, or cloth- 
ing” (Norder 2007:239). When he consulted elders about the propriety of taking 
photographs, one hinted that sites where offerings were left should not be photo- 
graphed. Norder was encouraged to leave offerings himself. He realized that his 
instructors were not troubled by their apparent lack of knowledge, and they were 
hugely knowledgeable about the landscape in which the rock art was located. 

Norder consulted the work of the “father of Canadian rock art research,” Selwyn 
Dewdney, who had worked in the same area during the 1950s (Dewdney and Kidd 
1962). Dewdney had learned that the rock art was associated with little beings called 
Maymaygwayshi, whom Norder clarifies as tricksters. In the 1950s also, “many 
Indians . . . leave tobacco gifts on the ledges or in the water as they pass certain rocks 
— ‘for good luck,’ they usually explain” (Dewdney and Kidd 1962:14, see also 42, 
49, 53 for examples). It is at such sites that the Maymaygwayshi are said to live, 
especially where cracks or shallow caves suggest an entrance. Dewdney was further 
told that specially gifted Ojibwe shamans had the power to enter the rock and 
exchange tobacco for an extremely potent “rock medicine.” It would thus appear 
that such rock art gained much of its cultural significance from the practices associ- 
ated with it, and its intrinsic value as a sign in the landscape, rather than an elaborate 
supporting mythology. 
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The control of indigenous knowledge 

It should further be pointed out that in oral cultures, control of knowledge gives 
authority. Restricted religious knowledge is more like the closely guarded secrets of 
industrial processes than it is like the academic knowledge into which it is frequently 
translated, since academics advance their careers by publicly displaying their hard-won 
knowledge. The betrayal of restricted knowledge in the past makes indigenous com- 
munities distrustful of sharing knowledge with the next generation of academics. 
Hays-Gilpin (1988:126) notes that Fewkes, and other early twentieth-century eth- 
nographers of the Hopi, published information “that should not have been shared 
with outsiders, lest the appropriate transmission of knowledge and traditional stew- 
ardship responsibilities be disrupted.” Pueblo people, collaborating in the protection 
of the Petroglyph National Monument, told the team of consultants “they could not 
share specific resource information unless absolutely necessary to protect an area that 
would otherwise be disturbed or destroyed” (Evans et al. 1993:4). During the 1960s 
and 1970s, a few anthropologists working in Australia published pictures of restricted 
rituals, either because they thought Aboriginal people would not read their books, 
or because they assumed that rituals they had photographed many years previously 
would have died out. This similarly increased mistrust between Aboriginal people 
and subsequent researchers. 


SHARED UNDERSTANDINGS 


The extent to which information about specific rock art figures and sites is transmit- 
ted from one generation to the next will depend on the particular way in which the 
art is embedded in a distinctive body of knowledge, and how access to that knowledge 
is gained. For communication to succeed, each participant must share similar, if not 
identical, understandings of each other’s intentions. Artists learn how to read the 
style and iconography of existing performances and use their knowledge to create 
new performances within the cultural idiom. These new works are in turn “read” by 
an audience, whose expectations are shaped by their experiences. Where artist and 
audience share a similar habitus, readings will be more or less consistent, but it is 
clear that these will vary according to the way in which knowledge is held and 
transmitted. 

In clan totemism (as in Aboriginal Australia or among the Hopi of the American 
Southwest), each clan holds a unique body of specialist knowledge within the regional 
tradition known to all adult men and/or women, and the locations at which motifs 
are depicted are shaped by the rights of clans to sites. In some cases, as in the Aus- 
tralian Central Desert or (traditionally) the Western Kimberley, rock art was renewed 
as part of a collective ceremony. In other cases, as in the Australian Western Desert 
or the Hopi’s neighbors the Zuni, rock art was produced by individuals acting alone, 
but informed by ritual knowledge that expert viewers can decipher. 

Where art is produced as part of the spirit quest, on the other hand, the full sig- 
nificance of a figure will be known only to the person who painted it, even though 
the context of production will be apparent to other members of the community who 
use the same sites. Everyday stories about incidents that befell one’s parents and 
grandparents are different again. Related in an anecdotal fashion, they capture the 
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light-hearted or traumatic experiences of the recent past, but are either forgotten 
within two or three generations, or incorporated into enduring legend (see Turner 
1973; Layton 1995). These variables are illustrated in the following case studies. 


Mulvaney: reminiscences of Mirriuwung and Gadjerong artists 

Ken Mulvaney’s (1996) study comes from the Keep River region, in the monsoon 
zone of Northern Australia. Mulvaney was assisting the Mirriuwung community in 
their application to have an area excised from the Newry cattle station lease so as to 
provide them with a secure living space. When he asked them why they wanted the 
area they had chosen, they replied “We will show you,” and took Mulvaney to rock- 
shelters their parents’ generation had used during the 1920s and 1930s (Mulvaney 
1996:3). The region was colonized by pastoralists in the 1880s, followed by a gold 
rush in the first decade of the twentieth century. Aboriginal people were repeatedly 
rounded up to work on the stations; there are many oral narratives of killings, of 
escapes and recaptures. Some families remained living in the bush until World War 
II, while cattle-station workers were paid off, to return to the bush during the 
monsoon season, at which time rock-shelters were favored camping places. 

The Mirriuwung distinguished between paintings of ancestral and legendary beings, 
and paintings of everyday incidents. Ancestral paintings are typically large, and placed 
in shelters associated with the travels of the ancestor in question. The artist Garndiwul 
had a personal encounter with Bilunbilum the “Devil Dog,” a trickster, but managed 
to scare him away. Garndiwul painted Bilunbilum at two sites, depicting him as four- 
legged, but somewhat human-like, rather hunchbacked and with prominent eyes. 

In Goorungenim shelter, on the other hand, the artist Larngoorok painted a large 
number of goannas in white. These are smaller and rather crude compared to the 
anthropomorphs depicting ancestral beings. The goannas were painted to record a 
very successful hunt; they were cooked and eaten in this rock-shelter. Paddy Carlton’s 
father similarly painted a bullock at Kaljapi so that people could recount the time 
when he speared a bullock that ran, wounded, into the gorge before collapsing near 
the shelter. 

Mulvaney states that the paintings are “memory triggers for whole stories, events 
and remembering people of the past” (Mulvaney 1996:18), but he concludes that 
“without the direct information supplied by the artist (or people present when the 
paintings were done) understanding the original meaning in the painting is uncer- 
tain” (1996:19). However, Mulvaney did mot talk to any of the artists. What he was 
told had already become part of the memories of their children. How much can be 
transmitted to succeeding generations depends on the context and the idiosyncrasy 
of the subject. Where the theme of rock art is a unique and individual case of hunting 
success, little can be said by succeeding generations, once the incident has been 
forgotten, other than general remarks on traditional hunting techniques and the 
importance of particular species in the diet. 


Merlan and the interpretative framework of Wardaman rock art 

The significance of contextual clues to interpretation is highlighted in the second 
Australian case study. Willeroo Station lies some 200 miles to the east of the Keep 
River, closer to the Stuart Highway and Overland Telegraph Line that provided the 
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backbone of pastoral colonization. Like the Keep River, Wardaman territory was 
colonized in the 1880s. Wardaman contact history was one of considerable violence 
into the 1930s. The dislocation of the Wardaman people made return visits to some 
sites impossible for long periods, with the consequence that knowledge is now frag- 
mented. People rely on the style and iconography of the art, their knowledge of the 
totemic landscape in which the art is placed, and the legends describing the ancestors’ 
travels to assess which ancestral being is likely to be represented at any particular 
shelter. Wardaman interpretation of rock art also rests fundamentally on the distinc- 
tion between buwarraja (Dreaming) and man-made bulawula (drawings) or engrav- 
ings (Merlan 1989:16). A minority of the man-made figures are attributed to named 
individuals or categories of people; but the majority are not, and simply attributed 
to “old people,” perhaps before the birth of living people. 

While emphasizing that buwarraja art was not man-made, Wardaman say they 
should be repainted to make them good and colorful. Major paintings are generally 
agreed to be ancestral “Dreamings,” even if the identity of the Dreaming is disputed. 
The central part of Merlan’s (1989) paper describes a disagreement that arose over 
the interpretation of engravings at sites near Yingalarri (Ingaladdi). Yingalarri has a 
pair of painted figures in the same style as the Lightning Brothers documented by 
Arndt (1962). A couple of years previously, a senior informant had told Merlan that 
the engraved figures were Lightning Brothers, like those at the better-known site of 
Delamere. In 1988, when detailed work was undertaken at Yingalarri, all other senior 
informants said this identification was incorrect. Merlan describes how, in the course 
of the debate, the little-known site was discussed in terms of certain conventions, 
especially the relationship to known Dreaming sites nearby and the patriclan affiliation 
of the surrounding country, which both limit the number of possible interpretations 
and identify particular people as best authorized (by virtue of who had instructed 
them and their personal knowledge of the area) to make an assessment. 


Annie York and rock paintings in the Stein River Valley, 

British Columbia 

York, Daly, and Arnett (1993), a team comprising a Native woman, an anthropolo- 
gist, and an artist, investigated the ‘Nlaka’pamux art of the Stein River, a tributary 
of the Fraser River. The northwest coast of North America has a longer history of 
colonial contact and settlement than Northern Australia. Permanent trading posts 
were constructed by the Hudson Bay and other companies from the 1830s. Annie 
(Zex’tko) was born in 1904 and learnt the traditional stories of the ‘Nlaka’pamux as 
a child. The majority of young people were sent out into the forest after receiving 
stories and instructions from their elders. Annie was encouraged to embark on her 
own dream quest and was trained by older relatives and other elders (York et al. 
1993:240-241). She explained: “they go up there [in the mountains], and they sleep, 
and this dream tells them. Then he writes his dream on the rock. That’s left there 
forever” (York et al. 1993: xv, brackets in original). Few were selected to undergo 
the further training to become a shaman, which took four years, but both men and 
women could become shamans. Chinook elders (see above) made it clear that the 
art of adolescents on the spirit quest must be distinguished from the art of shamans 
on the Columbia River. Tuxli Winch said that medicine people had different sites 
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from those of young people going on the vision quest. Willie Selam, James’s son, 
added “a person of power would place his mark in a certain place and that would take 
care of his power; that’s a personal thing and it’s not generally discussed in public.” 

It is possible to compare Annie’s interpretations of the art with records obtained 
in the late nineteenth century by Harlan Smith and Teit. In the early twentieth 
century, Teit interviewed Native people in British Columbia, including two 
‘Nlaka’pamux elders, about rock art (Teit 1918, cited in York et al. 1993:5). Some 
artists were still alive at that time (Teit 1918:4). Teit learned that 


at the expiration of the training (or sometimes also during the same if they had any 
vision or experience considered extraordinary or especially important) the novice painted 
pictures on cliffs or boulders . . . By writing these things on the rocks the novice hoped 
to facilitate the acquisition of power and make it stronger and more permanent: people 
usually made their paintings in secret and alone. (Teit 1918:1-2) 


As Teit (1918:4) pointed out, this makes it unlikely that the full significance of the 
design will be known to anyone else. 

The Stein River paintings lie some 50 miles up-river from Annie’s home town of 
Spuzzum, and she worked with detailed drawings made by Chris Arnett. A number 
of themes run through Annie’s explanations. Paintings of animals and people prompt 
her to relate legends: the story of beaver, of the raven and bear, the boy who went 
up to the moon, and so forth. Many compositions are interpreted as dreams of 
hunting success; sometimes the desires of individuals slide into records of the world’s 
creation. Annie interprets some paintings as records of dreams. It is not clear whether 
hunting dreams are the dreams of shamans, or ordinary (initiated) adults. However, 
two panels are apparently identified as records of the adolescent spirit quest (York et 
al. 1993:77, 79). 

Harlan Smith was shown the rock-shelter at Nzikzak’wxn by his ‘Nlaka’pamux 
guide, who said it was a place where boys and girls went to fast during the puberty 
rituals. The guide “Jimmy” showed Smith a painting of deer or mountain goats con- 
nected by two lines to a 3 m vertical line marked by short diagonal dashes. He 
explained that the line represented a trail over the hill where the animal goes (York 
et al. 1993:81). Teit showed two of Smith’s drawings of this site to his ‘Nlaka’pamux 
instructors who told him that a large, bulbous human figure with antlers represented 
a vision. The pair of horizontal lines behind the figures were trails, and the two circles 
connected by a single line were lakes connected by a river. The game animals were 
mountain goats. Annie, working from Arnett’s drawing, construed the two circles 
joined by a line (Teit’s lakes) as a snare, with a mountain goat standing below it. The 
small animals at the lower right corner are a doe, a buck, and a fawn. The line running 
off above the buck (Harlan Smith’s trail over the hill) is the stick to cook it with. 
The bulbous figure with horns is “a man, yet he has a deer horn on his head. He’s 
a deer in the time of that legend life . . . In the beginning he just walks like a human 
being” (Teit cited in York et al. 1993:82). 

Compared with Mulvaney’s and Merlan’s instructors, Annie has several disadvan- 
tages. Annie does not have personal knowledge of the artists, nor are paintings of 
the legendary themes geographically partitioned as they are in a system of clan totem- 
ism. Daly concludes that Annie’s readings and those obtained by Teit and Harlan 
Smith are equally plausible. Everyone was familiar with trail talk and sign language, 
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recording of historical events and marking time, but only the individual dreamer 
would know of their specific revelation. Dewdney made the same point with regard 
to the art of the Canadian Shield, later studied by Norder: 


There is no requirement that all individuals encountering them have a detailed under- 
standing of the composition, which is something that would be virtually impossible to 
begin with given the private nature of their creation. Rather, the existence of these places 
serves to populate the landscape with visual cues that evoke this cosmologically under- 
stood link between the four worlds and humans and also the variability in which these 
linkages occur. (Dewdney and Kidd 1962:11-12) 


Reading rock art among the Zuni 

Young (1988) was taught a much more highly structured system underpinning rock 
art among the Zuni. Here, the primary motive for producing rock art appeared to 
be evocation of the power held by the beings represented, depicting the wished-for 
prey in hunting scenes, camouflage in war, or the depiction of insects that could sting 
or poison the enemy. Frogs, toads, and flute-players could bring water. Young 
hypothesizes a continuum in which the strictly memorized texts of ritual prayers fall 
at one pole, while the creation and identification of rock art figures fall at another. 
This, she writes, is entirely consistent with the location of ritual at the center of the 
community, and of rock art at the periphery. Nonetheless, in this case, the complex 
and highly articulated cosmology of the Zuni provides a network of symbolic associa- 
tions that connects kachina spirits, the animal or “Beast Gods,” colors, compass 
directions, and segments of society, which often enable informed explanations of rock 
art figures that may have been created by individuals in private. The location of rock 
art in the landscape also proved to be important. As in Australia, landscape features 
are associated with, and sometimes constitute, the transformed bodies of legendary 
beings. One Zuni man said that he did not know what a rock art figure meant because 
he had never visited the site. 

The Zuni could say least about the earliest rock art, consisting of meanders, circle 
chains, rakes and mask- or head-like forms with circles, lines, and zigzags inside, 
which Young estimates to predate 400 AD. The earliest art evoked narratives about 
the time when people lived in the underworld, in a “raw” fashion, without rules of 
social behavior, or orientation in time and space, as reflected in the ambiguous nature 
of the images. Concentric circles and spirals depicted people’s search for the world 
center at which the Zuni pueblo would be built. 

Zuni were able to give the fullest commentary on rock art dating from ca.1325 
AD, when full-figure kachina dancers and kachina masks depicting figures specific to 
Zuni religion appear as both paintings and engravings. These motifs tended to 
prompt accounts of the ceremonies in which they are involved, rather than stories 
“from the beginning.” While Young’s Zuni colleagues reached nearly unanimous 
agreement on some images, especially those identified as deer, mountain sheep and 
some kachinas, Young discovered variation in how Zuni construed rock art. The 
variety of categories identified by different instructors reflected a diversity of interests, 
such as those of potters or fetish makers. While three young, student potters focused 
on the animals that might be found on pottery, an elderly woman potter recognized 
many categories of art: “She most frequently responded by telling a story or reciting 
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part of a myth” (Young 1988:89). Several of the older men, religious leaders in 
particular, identified specific kachinas, and predators (or Beast Gods) and game 
animals in the animal category (Young 1988:90). The kachinas most widely identified 
and characterized were those that made most impact on young people. It can be 
noted here, in parenthesis, that young people’s relative lack of knowledge does not 
necessarily mean that knowledge is being lost: young people may learn more as they 
grow older, or even — as in Australia — defer to elders by claiming lack of knowledge 
where they are not entitled to speak. 


ROCK ART AND LAND RIGHTS 


Given its durability and permanent placement in the landscape, rock art has the 
potential to provide important evidence in land claims. The Ngarinyin man Paddy 
Neowarra explained, speaking of the Wanjina paintings of northwest Australia, “Our 
paintings are the title to our land. If we lose our title, the paintings are empty” 
(Blundell and Woolagoodja 2005:221, Chapter 27 of this volume). Richard Fullagar 
and Leslie Head, reviewing the contribution of archaeology to Native Title claims in 
Australia, comment (2000:29) that “rock art deserves special mention because of the 
potential to link particular places to known individuals who can relate highly visible 
evidence on the ground to historical contexts.” Fullagar and Head worked on the 
Mirriuwung-—Gadjerong claim, and their statement is exemplified by Mulvaney’s 
earlier work with members of the same community. 

In the Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry Second Report (Fox et al. 1977), 
which led to the creation of the Kakadu National Park, where many of the paintings 
studied by Tacon are to be found, the panel of commissioners were struck by the 
importance of rock art in the “traditional and daily life of the people . . . many were 
painted and repainted as parts of ritual” as well as recording the actions of ancestral 
heroes from the Creation Period (Fox et al. 1977:36). The Park was returned to 
Aboriginal ownership, and the initial plan of management reported the appointment 
of two senior Aboriginal traditional owners as cultural advisers to identify culturally 
significant sites and protect Aboriginal art (ANPWS 1980:372). One of these men, 
Bill Neidjie, subsequently co-authored the book from which one of my opening 
quotations is taken. 

Archaeology can also demonstrate the antiquity of indigenous occupation. Excava- 
tion of a rock-shelter in Mirriuwung—Gadjerong territory, in connection with the 
Native Title claim, showed that the site had been used by small groups of hunter- 
gatherers subsisting on the same types of food, such as wallabies, possums, bandi- 
coots, lizards, rodents, mollusks, reptiles, catfish, and eggs, for over 18,000 years. 
The pattern of rock art production showed that the land was regularly used by organ- 
ized groups of people in a non-random fashion, and that ocher pigment had been 
sourced from sacred sites (Fullagar and Head 2000). 

Archaeological research was also carried out in connection with the De Rose 
Hill Native Title claim by Yankunytjatjara people, in Australia’s Western Desert 
(McDonald 2005). At the request of claimants, sites of contemporary importance 
were investigated. The research highlighted the importance of rock art, both as 
evidence for occupation before colonial settlement of the area and as evidence of 
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continued occupation during the pastoral period, such as a painting of a man riding 
a horse and holding a gun. Pastoral colonization of the region took place during the 
1930s. Rock art at Uluru, approximately 150 km northwest of De Rose Hill, provides 
good evidence of the steady accumulation of paintings during the early colonial 
period which, at the time I worked there during the 1970s, was well within living 
memory (Layton 1992:57). 

Indigenous people’s claims over rock art may, however, bring them into conflict 
with archaeologists. While indigenous communities are primarily concerned with rock 
art as a cultural resource for coping with the present, its antiquity plays a key role in 
underpinning the sense of identity within the landscape, of aboriginality. A dramatic 
example of such conflict arose in the Kimberley region, threatening to challenge 
Native Title claims, when the rock art enthusiast Grahame Walsh came into conflict 
with Indigenous custodians (Blundell and Woolagoodja in Chapter 27 of this volume). 
Walsh compiled an impressive visual archive of paintings belonging to the Bradshaw 
or Gwion Gwion tradition that pre-dates the contemporary Wanjina art. The Wanjina 
tradition probably originated soon after 4,000 BP (Morwood et al. 2010:4). The 
Bradshaw/Gwion Gwion style is strikingly different, depicting humans in lively move- 
ment, sometimes elaborately dressed and carrying tools and weapons. Based on 
analogy with similar figures in Arnhem Land, the oldest Gwion Gwion figures may 
be 9,000 or more years old (Lewis 1988; and see Roberts et al. 1997). When the 
Aboriginal owners of the sites at which Walsh was working objected that he had 
entered them without their permission, Walsh responded by claiming that the Brad- 
shaw figures had been painted by a “miniature race of artistically advanced people” 
(Walsh 1994:58) who had preceded, and perhaps been displaced by, modern Abo- 
riginal peoples. Opponents of Aboriginal rights seized on this to question whether 
the living Worora and Ngarinyin were truly “aboriginal” (see also Blundell and 
Woolagoodja 2005:226-277). 

Walsh’s preoccupation with reconstructing a chronology of rock art in the Kim- 
berley may have led him to separate in time (Walsh 1994:71) styles that were, in fact, 
contemporary. This is clearly the case with his final “Devil Group,” since the tricksters 
making up this “group” are integral to the Wanjina cultural tradition (Layton 
1992:82-86), and have yielded carbon-14 dates contemporary with Wanjina 
(Morwood et al. 2010). Three of Walsh’s supposed phases in the Bradshaw period, 
the Tassel, Sash, and Elegant Action groups, may also be contemporary, since they 
are found at different sites, or on different panels at the same sites, and show no 
superimpositioning (Rainsbury 2009). 


CONCLUSIONS 


While this chapter has tried to emphasize the value of knowledge about rock art 
for indigenous peoples, it concludes by returning to some of the potential barriers 
to communication between indigenous people and anthropologists or archaeolo- 
gists, looking particularly at a paper by Ronald Mason (2000), to which David 
(2009) draws attention and which raises some important philosophical issues in the 
translation of culture. Rather than undertake a thorough critique of Mason’s argu- 
ments, I will select those issues concerning the translation of culture that are par- 
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ticularly relevant to misinterpretation of indigenous people’s knowledge of their 
own rock art. 

As noted earlier in this chapter, Mason (2000) challenges the value of using oral 
traditions in archaeological reconstructions of the past. His paper was stimulated by 
Native American claims that their oral traditions about migrations were authoritative, 
which undoubtedly does pose a problem for archaeology (see Young 1988:146-148). 
Mason (2000:240) found that “academic purveyors of ‘the Western way of knowing’ 
stand accused of ethnocentrism” in rejecting such claims. There are echoes here of 
the Reburial Debate (see Layton 1989). Knowledge embodied in oral history should 
not, therefore, be dismissed as having nothing valuable to tell us about the past 
beyond living memory. Native people may possess a fuller record of the massacres 
they endured during early colonialism than the dominant society has cared to record, 
and which may have a crucial bearing on the survival of rock art practices. Numerous 
massacres during the early colonial period in Northern Australia would have gone 
unrecorded were it not for oral history (e.g., Layton 1999:232-233; Blundell and 
Woolagoodja 2005:54). 

Mason asserts that oral traditions are useful to archaeology “only if, when, and as 
they seem useful and are compatible with the tenets of scientific historiography” 
(2000:245). He cites Rescher (1997), arguing that “iron objects are by definition 
what we take them to be; “elephant” is our word and elephant our conception. 
If you are not talking about that, then you are not talking about elephants at all” 
(Mason 2000:241, emphasis in original). Rescher has confused the object that a word 
refers to, with the place of the word in the speaker’s lexicon; that is, the word’s 
signification. 

The philosopher Quine provides a far more sophisticated approach than does 
Rescher to cultural translation. Quine imagines an anthropologist or linguist arriving 
in an unfamiliar community and seeking to understand its language. Quine argued 
that a distinction can be made between words that refer to objects and those that do 
not. Words like “rabbit,” which refer to objects, can be learned through “ostension,” 
that is, by pointing to one of the class of objects to which they refer (Quine 1960:17). 
Their meaning is unambiguously anchored in the environment. Quine recognized 
that many words are only partly explicated by ostension, i.e. pointing to the object 
to which reference is made. A term such as “bachelor” can only partly be explicated 
by pointing to an unmarried man; “collateral information,” that is, knowledge of the 
cognitive structure of the culture, and its evaluation of unmarried men, is required 
to provide a full understanding of the status of bachelor. Causal theories belong to 
the cultural structure, and a sentence such as “neutrinos lack mass” (or “rock art was 
painted by the spirits”) lie at the opposite pole to “rabbit” (Quine 1960:76). 

The Maymaygwayshi, of which Norder writes, fall into this category. Dewdney 
(1962) noted the problem Cree and Ojibwe had in finding an apt translation for 
Maymaygwayshi. The Cree translate Maymaygwayshi as “fairy.” The Ojibwe have a 
range of translations, including “ghost,” “spirit,” and “merman.” Since they are 
perceived as small and covered with fur, the term may also be translated as “monkey.” 
There is a particular danger that Native people who have been subjected to Christian 
missionizing may be led to trivialize their own beliefs in translation. Dewdney con- 
cluded that the best rendering of Maymaygwayshi would be “Rockmedicine Man.” 
A Cree who had spent his life among Saulteaux and Ojibwe told Dewdney that the 
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first two syllables translate as “wonderful.” Whitley has similarly argued that the 
beings associated with rock art in the Great Basin of California, translated as “rock 
baby” or “mountain dwarf” by early ethnographers, are in fact shamans’ powerful 
spirit-helpers (Whitley 1992:96-97). Whitley (personal communication) has since 
documented further examples, including Voegelin’s statement that Tubatulabal rock 
art sites “had always been there; they were painted by brownies (yahiiwal) who are 
about the size of a five year old child” (Voegelin 1938:58), which, as Whitley notes, 
effectively dismisses indigenous knowledge about the creators of rock art as equivalent 
to Western children’s belief in fairies. 

Mason asserts that “history without chronology is not history” (2000:260). This 
is clearly a theoretical statement (cf. David 2009:374). Chronology is a dominant 
aspect of the archaeology of a culture that views history in terms of progress (Old- 
enziel 1996:55-56). Chronology is less important in a culture that sees contemporary 
life in terms of its success in reproducing an ancestral template (see beginning of this 
chapter). Oral tradition does not entail the absence of history, but it places more 
emphasis on the expression of that ancestral time in the landscape. While indigenous 
oral traditions may seem to compress history, they generally embody a much finer 
grained knowledge of the landscape in which historic sites are situated than is held 
by archaeologists. This is expressed clearly by the two Native American archaeologists 
whose work I have quoted in this chapter. Seeking to move research on the rock art 
of his own Klamath-Modoc community beyond general statements concerning the 
spirit quest and shamanism, David relates specific figures at particular rock art sites 
to the characters of legend, following Whitley (1994) and, in fact, taking the same 
approach as Merlan’s Wardaman instructors. He writes, “Though I did not realise it 
at the time, subsequent research has suggested that the backbone of Kamath-Modoc 
cosmology is constituted and substantiated by myth, while mythology itself is made 
palpable, even tangible, by the material practices of rock art” (David 2009:381). 
Norder (in press:1), writing on the rock art of the Canadian Shield, comments that 
researchers have increasingly realized, over the past decade, “that in this greater quest 
for meaning, part of the symbolic capital of a rock art site is not only the composition 
present, but also its location [in] . . . sacred landscapes.” 

Providing they do not publish information to which Native people wish to restrict 
access, and provided they seize the opportunity to appreciate the indigenous concep- 
tions of the world that underlie what Native people have to say about their art, I 
conclude that archaeologists and anthropologists still have much to learn about rock 
art from Native peoples around the world. 
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CHAPTER 


Indigenous Context: 
Understanding 
Siberian Rock Art 


Andrzej Rozwadowsk1 


ABSTRACT 


This chapter considers shamanism and the interpretation of Siberian rock art. While 
shamanism has been debated as a framework for over three decades in rock art studies, 
indigenous and ethical dimensions of this discourse are not often tackled. This has 
generally been addressed by anthropologists with their own disciplinary critiques (Kehoe 
2000). Here, the problem is looked at from the perspective of a rock art researcher. 
Despite problems in understanding shamanism adequately, and dilemmas associated with 
the applicability of this term in archaeological discourse, it has great relevance in Siberia. 
Here, in the “homeland of shamanism,” archeological explorations of altered states of 
consciousness can inform more nuanced understandings of the rock art. 


SHAMANISM AND ROCK ART STUDIES: PHENOMENOLOGY 
VERSUS HISTORY 


The centrality of shamanism as an explanatory framework in rock art studies has been 
strongly contested during recent decades. The stimulus for this debate has revolved 
around the theoretical proposition that trance experience can be identified in the 
visual arts; an approach originally conceived of in South Africa, and then applied to 
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other cultural contexts, namely North America and European Paleolithic art sites 
(e.g., Whitley 1994b; Lewis-Williams 2002). This understanding of shamanism is 
based on the assumption that humans have a natural predisposition to transcend the 
limits of consciousness. This understanding of shamanism, which I label phenomeno- 
logical, provides a useful tool for describing and analyzing the ritual contexts within 
which altered states of consciousness (ASC) were experienced. There are, however, 
some differences between this understanding of shamanism and the understanding(s) 
that prevail in parts of Siberia and Central Asia. While in Africa, shamanism is argu- 
ably an anthropological construct, in Siberia it refers to a living tradition. The word 
“shaman” has current religious valency in Siberia and is commonly recognized not 
only in an academic context but also in cities and villages. To demonstrate this, I will 
make reference to my personal experience. 

When conducting research in Yakutia (Sakha Republic), Eastern Siberia, several lay 
persons, as well as professionals, warned me against investigating shamanism. Accord- 
ing to them, it could be a dangerous task, and that others had already suffered because 
they had entered (unwittingly) a sacred and very powerful sphere. Research on sha- 
manism is perceived as not only a scientific endeavor but also a commitment to a 
“revelatory” journey. I was often asked how I would investigate shamanism. If my 
research was to be limited to a mere description of facts, I was told, then it would 
not have material impact. The other question posed, which was even more significant, 
was what kind of shamanism would I investigate? If it was “Western shamanism” 
(meaning understood in Western terms), then I should not worry as it was only a 
crude proxy for “real shamanism.” Equally, some Siberian museums (e.g., in Yakutsk) 
do not exhibit real accoutrements of shamans but only their replicas as they believe 
that the real artifacts (which are held in museum collections) may adversely affect 
museum employees and visitors. 

In deploying the concept of shamanism as an explanatory tool in understanding 
the nature of rock art in contexts as varied in space and time as Africa, America, and 
Paleolithic Europe (even when justified by accepting its phenomenological character), 
the “universalizing” tendency in homogenizing the complexity of Asian and non- 
Asian cultures is inescapable. There are also ethical concerns concerning the current 
cultural practice of Siberian people’s culture being translocated into other cultural 
and historical contexts. This appropriation is further complicated by the fact that 
shamanism in Siberia is regarded in some circles as religion. Since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, nations have striven to revive their respective traditions, and sometimes 
they label shamanism as a foundational cornerstone of their tradition (Halemba 2000; 
Walters 2001; Kharitonova 2006; Khomushku 2010). As Mongush Barakhovich 
Kening-Lopsan, the distinguished Tuvinian poet and activist for the preservation of 
local tradition and the authority of shamanic studies in Tuva, has noted: 


Earlier, education here [in Tuva] was conducted on the basis of curricula elaborated 
in Moscow which were mandatory for everyone. National culture was forced into the 
stern of the ship despite the fact that our national culture is deeply rooted first of all 


in our language, in our ancient inherited culture, our shamanic beliefs. (Hoppal 
2007b:104—-105) 


Therefore, I would argue that any analysis resting on shamanism has both a profound 
ethical and emotional domain and requires particular sensitivity from archaeological 
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practitioners. In response to this perceived challenge, I proposed a differentiation in 
rock art studies between phenomenological shamanism and historical shamanism 
(Rozwadowski 2009, in press b). It would be impossible and indeed counter- 
productive to eliminate the term shamanism from rock art discourse today or reserve 
it solely to Siberia — as it is well and truly part of larger anthropological dialogues 
(Nelson 2008:51-75). 

So what are the major differences between these two understandings of shamanism 
and why do I take issue here? The phenomenological approach favors the “trance 
experience” as the key attribute that allows one to identify shamanism and its numer- 
ous consequences; namely, the productions arising from altered states of conscious- 
ness. This logic is well exemplified by the works of David Lewis-Williams and David 
Whitley. My case for differentiating Siberian shamanism as historical shamanism is 
first of all axiological. If some people in Siberia recognize shamanism to be a corner- 
stone of their cultural identity, one can reasonably ask “what is the culturally specific 
expression of their identity?” When archaeologists suggest that shamanism has been 
practiced for up to 30,000 years in French caves, does it translate that Siberian ances- 
tors lived in Western Europe during the Paleolithic? Of course, this is the wrong 
question. The critical problem, as I have noted, is that in Siberia shamanism is readily 
identified in local cultures today. Noted researchers on Siberian shamanism (e.g., 
Potapov 1991) have argued that this shamanism is in fact an indigenous Siberian 
religion. With respect to Siberian identity, a critical question for archaeologists may 
be: how old is this religion? If we accept the thesis that this is a timeless phenomenon 
(according to the phenomenological approach), then the question would be moot. 
However, Siberian shamanism has its own specifics which are historically embedded 
in a particular time and place (Potapov 1991). We are not concerned here, then, with 
questions of the antiquity and cultural adaptations to altered states of consciousness 
(Lewis-Williams 2010), but rather a particular indigenous tradition. If Siberian sha- 
manism is recognizable today as a practice, and can be recognized historically (Potapov 
1978; Rozwadowski in press a), then the central question may be usefully put: how 
can it be reliably identified in prehistoric times in this particular region (Rozwadowski 
2008, 2009, in press b)? 


How Do WE IDENTIFY SHAMANISM IN ROCK ART IN SIBERIA? 


There is already a rich ethnography on shamanism in Siberia (e.g., Alekseev 1984; 
Potapov 1991). The challenge is to find behavioral-graphic correlations that might 
find expression in prehistoric rock art iconography. There is a view that “within the 
great North Asia tradition of prehistoric art it is not possible to make a case for the 
existence of shamans, or shamanism” (Jacobson 2001:291; and see Bahn 2001:60, 
2010:95) and that there is no shamanistic rock art in Siberia and Central Asia. In 
this chapter, I use the terms “shamanic” and “shamanistic” interchangeably and do 
not attribute any special meaning to these terms (see Rozwadowski in press b). In 
reality, it is not difficult to find figures of shamans in Siberian rock art which arguably 
possess all of the typical shamanic attributes (Devlet and Devlet 2002, 2005; Kubarev 
2002; Martynov et al. 2006). Figures are depicted with special attire and, most sig- 
nificantly, they are also shown in the act of playing the drum (Figure 26.1). 
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Figure 26.1 Engraved images of shamans playing the drum (not to scale). A, Kara- 
Dyungur in Altai (after Kubarev 2002: fig. 10); B and C, Khakassia (after Kyzlasov and 
Leontev 1980: table 11). 


The perceived problem is that these rock images of evident shamans are not very 
old. Of course, there are no direct dates for such petroglyphs in Siberia, but taking 
into account our general knowledge about the time sequences of rock art in Siberia 
and Central Asia (Sher 1980; Rozwadowski 2003, 2004; Devlet and Devlet 2005), 
it is reasonable to suggest that their dating lies within the past couple of centuries 
(Kyzlasov and Leontev 1980; Kubarev 2002:113-118; Martynov et al. 2006:322- 
328). They are often very “fresh” in their patination, some of them are engraved 
using very fine lines made by means of very sharp (metal?) tools; sometimes they are 
accompanied by medieval inscriptions (Kyzlasov 2008); and, finally, they do not 
appear in compositions with images which can be definitely related to more archaic 
periods (e.g., through analysis of superimpositions). 

It is possible to differentiate two groups of imagery related to shamanism in Sibe- 
rian rock art: the first comprises a group of naturalistic images of shamans themselves, 
and the second is a group of images that possess features and objects which may be 
related to historical shamanism. This latter group includes more ancient rock art: 
Neolithic, Bronze Age, and Iron Age (the possibility of Pleistocene rock art in Siberia 
has been rejected for some time). The earliest shamanic features which echo ethno- 
graphic images of shamans have been found in the rock art of the Bronze Age, 
coinciding with assemblages where human figures become very frequent in local rock 
art. These humans are often distinguished by a headdress, sometimes they hold dif- 
ferent staffs (elements which can be found in historical shamanism), but the crucial 
attribute of the working definition for “contemporary” Siberian shamans, the pres- 
ence of a drum, is not present in this prehistoric rock art. Indeed, there is only a very 
limited number of images of humans, dating to the Bronze Age, holding circular 
objects in their hands, and within this group it is not clear whether these circular 
object are even drums. Current research suggests that the drum — a popular compo- 
nent and icon of Siberian shamanism — is most likely a recently introduced element 
of Siberian shamanism. 

Should the absence of the drum in rock art and archaeological deposits, however, 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that shamans did not exist in prehistoric times? 
Tradition is not only about continuity but also embraces changes and transforma- 
tions. If we qualify existing assumptions, and do not assume that drums are indis- 
pensable to the identification of shamanism, then perhaps we need to consider other 
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pathways in addressing this question. One of these might be the recognition of a 
symbolic coding in shamanic material culture. From the historical /ethnographic 
perspective, the drum, dress, headgear, and staff are all argued to be part of the same 
symbolic repertoire. The drum is perceived of as an animated object, here namely an 
animal (Potapov 1947; Vajnstejn 1996). The shaman’s act of drumming is seen to 
be equivalent to riding the drum, and during the ritual this is transformed into a 
horse, deer, or camel (as in the Altaic steppe cultures). Analogously transformed also 
into an animal is the shaman’s staff. The shaman journeys to other worlds on these 
“animals.” The same logic applies to the shaman’s dress. This shared symbolic code 
for different material attributes suggests that it can be treated as a core symbolic code 
for more ancient shamanic (or proto-shamanic) culture. The question of the antiquity 
of Siberian shamanism should not, therefore, be limited to searching for historical 
shamans’ attributes per se in the rock art, but instead be concerned with the use of 
a methodology of identifying the symbolic code of different phases of shamanism 
(Rozwadowski 2009:243-281, in press b). In adopting this approach, early appear- 
ances of this symbolic code can arguably be found in the Bronze Age rock art of 
southern Siberia.’ On the one hand, we can point to images where the representation 
of journeying on the animal is suggested — as in the example from Kalbak-Tash — 
where a human figure is standing on a deer and nearby humans are “dancing” with 
staffs (Figure 26.2). Equally, some rock images of human figures reveal significant 
parallels to historical shamans’ dresses. Body protrusions which signal historical 
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Figure 26.2 Human standing on deer in motion (probably Bronze Age) can be 
conceptually related to the more recent shamanic idea of riding the drum. Kalbak-Tash, 
Altai, second millennium BC (after Kubarev 2002: fig. 1). Height of the composition is 
about 40cm. 
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Figure 26.3 Although drums are not present in prehistoric art, some aspects of shamanic 
iconography can still be identified in prehistoric rock art. It particularly concerns the body 
protrusions which could symbolically express power emanating from the shaman’s body or 
be real representations of shamanic dress (C). A, historic Ket shaman drum (after Ivanov 
1954: fig. 88); B, petroglyphs from Oglakhty in Khakassia, probably first millennium BC 
(after Sovetova 2005: fig. 3D); C, petroglyphs on stone slabs from the graves discovered in 
Karakol, Altai (ca.50cm high), second millennium BC (after Kubarev 2002: fig. 5); D, 
engraving on burial slab, second millennium BC, Tas-Khazaa, Khakassia (after Esin 2009: 
fig. 3). 


shamanic images on drums are present in prehistoric art, possibly dated to the Iron 
Age and the Bronze Age (Figure 26.3). Several paintings and engravings “decorat- 
ing” grave slabs discovered in the village of Karakol in Altai (Plate 19) provide further 
evidence of this imagery in some of the most vivid portrayals of the garments of 
Siberian shamans (see Figure 26.3C). Many of these images furthermore represent 
human-animal metamorphoses (therianthropes). Instead of feet or hands, they have 
bird or animal claws, their heads have numerous animal features, or take the form of 
animal heads (see Figures 26.3C, D; Plate 19). In some examples, motifs have bird 
elements (Figure 26.3C), a common symbol of the shamanic ability to fly (and, 
indeed, many shamanic coats display symbolic birds). 

Thus, while drums are largely absent in prehistoric rock art, the essential idea of 
human-animal/object-animal metamorphosis can be clearly recognized in design 
elements of this prehistoric art (Rozwadowski 2009:249-275). The Bronze Age 
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images of therianthropes are just as suggestive of metamorphosis as are humans with 
horse attributes in Kazakhstan (Rozwadowski 2001b) and humans with avian features 
in Altai and Sayans (Figure 26.3C, D). Here we address an important part of the 
argument: even if we focus on the cultural specifics of Siberian shamanism, can the 
phenomenological perspective assist in the identification of shamanism in prehistoric 
rock art in Siberia? 


ARE PHENOMENOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
INCOMPATIBLE? 


Some critics have argued that the shamanic model of interpreting rock art, which was 
developed in South Africa and North America, cannot be used to interpret rock art 
in Asia (Bahn 2001; Francfort 2001; Jacobson 2001). This is predicated to some 
extent on the assumption that we too often expect to find uniformity of a given 
schema across enormous geographies and time scales. As Clifford Geertz (1973:3—-4) 
wrote in his seminal work nearly forty years ago: 


After we have become familiar with the new idea, however, after it has become part of 
our general stock of theoretical concepts, our expectations are brought more into balance 
with its actual uses, and its excessive popularity is ended. A few zealots persist in the old 
key-to-the-universe view of it; but less driven thinkers settle down after a while to the 
problems the idea has really generated. They try to apply it and extend it where it applies 
and where it is capable of extension; and they desist where it does not apply or cannot 
be extended. 


If a new idea is difficult to apply in other cultural contexts in its entire complexity, 
it should not necessarily be evidence of its lack of utility. The significance of Lewis- 
Williams’s proposition does not reside in the problematic of whether all shamanic art 
traditions can be explained via this explanatory approach, but rather whether it opens 
up new pathways and insights into the interrelationship between altered states of 
consciousness and art; and then, using mid-range tenets, how this takes effect in the 
cognitive sphere, which can then be detected archaeologically. Whitley (2009) and 
Lewis-Williams (2010) have both vividly demonstrated how fruitful the extension of 
these core concepts, originally conceived nearly 30 years ago in South Africa, can be. 
The value of any modeling must lie in its ability to reveal new perspectives. In the 
following part of this chapter, I explore how phenomenologically based modeling of 
shamanism can be constructive in understanding rock art in Siberia. In earlier studies, 
I have already demonstrated the productiveness of applying this perspective to rock 
art in Central Asia (Rozwadowski 2001a, b, 2002, 2003, 2004). The case study from 
Kazakhstan concerned rock art that was probably 4,000 years old, and therefore 
belonging to the second group of imagery devoid of most diagnostic features of 
shamans, such as the drum. In this chapter, I make reference to concrete examples 
of rock art from Siberia where this diagnostic feature is clearly present. 

One such rock art site is located in the Minusinsk Basin of Krasnoyarsk County, 
some 50 km from Minusinsk and on the border with Khakassia. The most intriguing 
motif at this site is an image of a shaman holding a drum (Figure 26.4). As noted, 
above, representations of the drum in Siberian rock art are rare. The archaeological 
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Figure 26.4 The crack in the smooth rock surface with petroglyphs, Ilinskaya, Krasnoyarsk 
County. Height of the shaman 20cm; length of horse rider 20cm (photo and drawing: A. 
Rozwadowski). 


context of Siberian rock art has suggested to some researchers (Bokovenko 2006) 
that these petroglyphs originated with the so-called “Tagar culture,” which flourished 
in southern Siberia during the first millennium BC. This depiction may, therefore, be 
quite an old image of a shaman. There may well be other early examples, as yet 
undiscovered. The iconography reveals unique features which offer significant paral- 
lels to “shamanic” art examples from other parts of the world (an issue I explore 
further below). 

This image is described in both existing Russian archaeological literature and local 
folklore. It has been reproduced, for example, on magnets offered for sale to tourists. 
It has always been shown as an isolated figure, without any reference to other petro- 
glyphs at the site or to the rock formation on which it has been produced (e.g., 
Devlet and Devlet 2005: fig. 241). On the assumption that few people have actually 
visited the site, and that the image was abstracted on the basis of avocational docu- 
mentation, it focused exclusively on the “most important” element, the shaman with 
a drum. But a well-known attribute of purposive rock art recording is that unfilled 
space on the rock canvass can be as informative in meaning as silence is in music, 
an idea expressed many years ago by David Lewis-Williams and Thomas Dowson 
(1990:15). Much research on shamanic rock art from different parts of the globe 
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suggests that cracks or fissures are incorporated in the rock composition. This is the 
case not only for South Africa, but also in the Great Basin (Whitley 1998) and a 
major petroglyph complex located in the Great Lakes area, Canada (Vastokas and 
Vastokas 1973). 

When one actually examines the image in context, it is impossible to overlook its 
very specific position on the rock. It is placed within a large cleft or weathering 
feature, which interrupts an otherwise very smooth rock face. Thus, not only is the 
image unique, but also its position on the rock surface is exceptional (it is the only 
such cleft with petroglyphs at this site). This situating of the shamanic motif is unlikely 
to have been accidental. Some ethnographic data relating to the traditional cultures 
of Khakassia and Sayan-Altai region provide evidence that, indeed, this hidden 
context was intentional. To support this hypothesis, I will describe a symbolic context 
for regional shamanic practice. The Minusinsk Basin is inhabited by the Khakass 
people (Kharitonova 2005). The Sagai, as all Khakass, are popularly known as 
“Mountain People,” but this epithet does not refer to the fact that their territory is 
mountainous, as one would expect, but rather it has symbolic meaning (Burnakov 
2006). After death, the Sagai believe that the soul travels to a mountainous place 
where it continues its existence as an “ancestor.” The Khakass clans claim descent 
from ancestors identified with particular sacred clan mountains, which are conse- 
quently venerated (Butanaev 2006:127). The ancestors are believed to reside inside 
the mountains, and the souls of departed persons find their final place inside these 
mountains. Butanaev (2006:128) documents 130 such places within the Khakassia 
territory, but the actual number of sites may well be greater. For example, the souls 
of children are believed to be gathered in the shrine of the great goddess Umai, with 
the shrine situated inside the Ymai-tas Mountain. But Umai also had other places 
(i.e., mountains) which she liked to visit and to dwell temporally within, and the 
children’s souls could also be moved to these places (Butanaev 2006:146). 

Finding a final destination inside the mountain is of concern to all Khakass people, 
although only a limited group of individuals have the supernatural abilities required 
to visit this “land” of ancestors. Some of them were Taga kirgen kizi, “Man who 
enters the mountain” (Burnakov 2006:38), but particularly well equipped to do this 
were shamans (Kharitonova 2005:185). Shamans had the power and capacity for 
contacting the Mountain People and the technique involved “going into the rock.” 
The entrances to the world of spirits were special rocks with openings or cracks 
(Burnakov 2006:34). The most famous of these in Khakass folklore was Yuttig-tas, 
the black rock with a hole through which shamans entered the kingdom of the 
departed. During funerals, the soul of the dead person could steal the potency (hut) 
of the living. If someone’s kut was stolen in such circumstance, a shaman was asked 
to find this kut and to release it from the realm of malevolent spirits. Mountain 
People, mostly men, were believed to be particularly interested in stealing young 
girls, and the duty of the shaman was to release the stolen child from the mountain 
kingdom. The entrance to this malicious realm was a passage known as the Yuttig-tas 
(Butanaev 2006:143). The mountainous entry to the underworld, the chir tyundyugi, 
was again through the opening in the rock Uytig khaya (Butanaev 2006:154) or via 
the earth (it can also be a lake; Dyakonova 1976:278; and see Karunovskaya 1935; 
Sagalaev 1992:55-56). In northern Siberia (among Sakha/Yakuts), spirits of the 
lower world are believed to enter the human world through an “air hole” or abasy 
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otbono (Vasilev 1910:276). Similarly, an Altaic kam (the Turkish term for shaman), 
known as Sakskiy, was thought to enter the upper world (or sky) through an opening 
in the ice, which he made with an axe (Potapov 1991:141). Cracks, caves, or earth 
openings were thus natural entry points into the realm of the dead. This is well docu- 
mented not only ethnographically, but is also well recognized in the epic traditions 
of the Sayan-Altaic peoples (Tatar 1996). The rock surface there is seen to represent 
the border between the real world and the realm of the dead. 

Oral traditions have even further details of particular significance for the interpreta- 
tion of the rock art in question. When a shaman died, his drum was often destroyed 
or ritually “killed,” i.e. its skin was cut (Plate 20). Because the drum was believed to 
be a living entity, and because the shaman and his drum could not be separated, the 
death of a shaman must be accompanied by the death of his drum. By “killing” the 
drum, it became deficient of its power — and its soul was released. An analogous ritual 
concerned the shaman’s dress, the cloak of which was removed after death. This 
concept is widespread in Siberia and also in Khakassia (Butanaev 2006:89). The 
drums of deceased shamans were often hung on trees in the mountains (to separate 
them from living people), but in some cases drums were also deposited in caves. 
Kenin-Lopsan (1997:82) provides an interesting account from Tuva: 


Once I entered a large cave on a very steep mountain in the Ishkin area. I knew that 
no one visited that place. I reached the cave in tiredness. In the cave I could see a sha- 
man’s drum, but I didn’t enter the cave. I was scared and returned home. 

I told my grandmother about the drum in the cave. 

Orshee khaiyrakh! Don’t go to that cave any more. I heard that the drum kept in the 
cave belonged to a shaman of the Sky. The people with the guns considered him the 
people’s enemy, took him to the cave and he never returned. If you touch the drum, 
lightning will play on you. 


This narrative could be connected with a real murder of a shaman; however, the 
wider symbolic context relating to shamans and drums in this part of Siberia suggests 
that putting drums in caves held special symbolic value. For example, Sagalaev 
(1992:78) writes that even recently there was a custom in Khakassia whereby a 
deceased shaman’s drum was buried in a cave. Some drums were said to be so large 
and strong that people were not able to break them (Kharitonova 2005:186). These 
drums were left on the tops of mountains, places also perceived as sacred spaces where 
other departed shamans’ souls lived, and “after some time” the drum itself finally 
“entered the rock.” The shamanic drums are thus also believed to reside inside the 
mountains. An important corollary to this belief is found in the shaman’s initiation 
ritual. To become a shaman, a noviate must obtain a drum as the most socially sig- 
nificant indicator of their possessing true shamanic power. While the drum could be 
fabricated as a new and real object, on a symbolic level it was believed to have been 
obtained from an ancestral shaman. Thus, even if the neophyte received a new drum, 
this was symbolically interpreted as a gift from a shaman who had passed away. The 
initiation required the neophyte to journey to the realm of the ancestors to find a 
superior shaman who could offer him the “gift” of the drum. It was believed that 
the noviate entered the rock where the drum would be waiting. 

Significantly, and related to this belief, is another shamanic myth (Kenin-Lopsan 
1997:80): 
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Khemchik is my father’s native land. Blue Mountain is on the left bank of Khemchik 
River and people go there very seldom. When I was a small boy, my parents didn’t allow 
me to visit that mountain. When evening came, the sounds of a drum could be heard 
in Blue Mountain, so they say. At night the sounds of a drum could be heard sometimes 
on the peak of the mountain, sometimes at the base. Old people say that spirits of dead 
shamans gather near Blue Mountain at night and beat their drums. 


In the Altai region, people similarly believed that shamans obtained their supernatural 
power from the Lord of the Mountain. New shamans received this power — and their 
drum — from ancestral shamans whose souls lived in mountains (Potapov 1946). A 
shaman’s first ceremony would be dedicated to a specific sacred (ancestral) mountain, 
and, in subsequent rituals, the shamans would ask that same mountain for support 
in his/her activities. 


UNIVERSALS IN CONTEXT 


The placement of the famous image of a shaman with a drum in a rocky crack is 
therefore thought to be an expression of shamanic initiation practice. But not only 
was the context of this petroglyph ignored in previous publications, more detailed 
recording has shown that there are other petroglyphs in close proximity to the shaman 
and his drum. And these additional motifs are of equal significance in understanding 
the semantics of the rock art and have also particular implications for questions raised 
in this chapter. Positioned several centimeters above the shaman are two goats. One 
of them appears to be impaled with a spear. As noted, above, the process of entering 
the rock has been widely identified in shamanic rock art studies from contexts as 
varied as Africa, California, Canada, and Western European Paleolithic caves. It has 
been argued that this widespread finding is rooted in trance states — and particularly 
the feeling of journeying through a tunnel or vortex. Intriguingly, one of the 
common metaphors of trance experience is death, which in rock art has often been 
expressed as the killing of an animal, or, indeed, the animal being in the state of 
dying (e.g., as recognized by Lewis-Williams 1981] in Game Pass Shelter in the Drak- 
ensberg Mountains, where a dying eland is argued to be a metaphor for the possession 
of supernatural potency). 

In North American studies, David Whitley has similarly demonstrated that the 
common theme of Great Basin rock art (i.e., killing mountain sheep) is not a literal 
depiction of successful hunting, but instead should be understood in terms of the 
metaphor of assuming control over specific shamanic powers. Whitley argues that 
rock images of bighorn sheep were graphic expressions of spirits, being the alter ego 
of shamans. The compositions in which they appear point to a more subtle symbolism 
rooted in the domain of trance experience. Bighorn sheep are depicted as being shot 
by bowmen, often in upside-down positions with a spear stuck in their bodies. Single 
images are usually distinguished by an upraised tail, a feature signaling (as ethological 
studies suggest) the act of dying. The bighorn sheep are associated with death, which 
is interpreted as a graphic metaphor of entering the world of spirits and obtaining 
the supernatural powers that are required to make rain. Because entering trance was 
conceptualized as death, and bighorn sheep were the spirit-helpers of rainmaking 
shamans, the dying or killing of this animal is conceived as the metaphor of shamanic 
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trance experience (Whitley 1994a:362-363, 1994b). A similar situation was recog- 
nized in the Lower Pecos rock art of Texas, where speared deer are associated with 
shamanic trance experiences connected with peyote rituals (Boyd 2003, and see 
Chapter 3 of this volume). 

Based on these observations, amongst others, I would suggest that the composition 
of the Siberian rock art panel showing a goat pierced by a spear adjacent to the 
shaman holding a drum, and deliberately placed in the crack, was intentional. Given 
the symbolic context of the beliefs about shamans who enter rocks to source their 
drums, and the wider belief of finding the entrance to the other world through cracks 
and openings in rocks, I would suggest that this image of a shaman and all of the 
associated motifs in the cleft are conceptually related. The speared goat could be a 
graphic expression of the shaman’s practice of entering a trance, an action which is 
often conceptualized as death (Hoppal 2007a). These images are logical components 
of “transition” and transmogrification. 

The entire “composition” can thus be interpreted as an expression of shamanic 
initiation, with the noviate entering the rock and journeying to the other world to 
find their drum. Collectively, the evidence on this one rock includes (1) the image 
of the shaman holding the drum; (2) a pair of feet (just below the image of the 
shaman), which are directed to the interior of the cleft suggesting a person walking 
to enter the rock; (3) the image of a goat pierced by a spear possibly as the metaphor 
for the trance required to enter the realm of the ancestors; (4) the clustering of all 
of the images together in a large cleft; and (5) the cleft strongly taking the form of 
an actual entrance into the rock. 

The exterior rock face of the cleft is also covered with petroglyphs. These comprise 
many animals, dominated by goats and dogs. Among them is one clear image of a 
“horse rider” (see Figure 26.4). Although the association of this image to those in 
the crack is harder to establish, it is worth remembering that the drum in Khakass 
shamanism (as in Sayans and Altai) was perceived as a horse on which shamans jour- 
neyed to the other world. The horse was also the main riding animal of mountain 
spirits, according to Khakass belief systems (Butanaev and Mongush 2005:10-13). 
This image is furthermore intriguing as the animal on which the human is seated 
generally looks like a horse, but its ears more closely resemble the horns of a goat or 
bull: similarly, the rider of the horse appears to have horns. Here I posit that the 
rock art may be depicting the potentiality that shamans were able not only to ride 
their drums (conceived of as horses) but were also able to transform themselves into 
animals (Butanaev 2006:123). 

Another intriguing composition is located nearby. This involves a human holding 
a drum while standing on a much larger image of a deer or elk. Based on the tech- 
niques, styles, and different degrees of patination of these petroglyphs, I have con- 
cluded that the animal in this composition is much older. Stylistically, it may even 
be Neolithic in age. Here I propose that the older image of the “deer” was intention- 
ally chosen for this composition and the drumming shaman was added to its back to 
express the concept of journeying on the drum (indeed, based on ethnographic 
analogies, the drum’s skin may have been deer hide). The ancient rock images appear 
to have been incorporated and (re)contextualized by later “artists” (see Morphy in 
Chapter 17 of this volume). It is worth noting that Siberian ethnography is rich in 
accounts noting that rock images were believed by local peoples to be made by spirits. 
In Khakass folklore, moreover, the images on drums were called pizeglig khya 
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Figure 26.5 The Ilinskya rock art complex which has many cupules (photo: A. 
Rozwadowski). 


“carving” and the same term was applied to rock images (Butanaev 2006:93). The 
other exterior rock surface located to the left of the cleft is covered with cupules 
(Figure 26.5) which may have some ancestral agency. A similar observation has been 
made in Australia, where the action of making the cup mark is said to be more 
important than the image itself (Flood 2004:191-192). While much of my argument 
explicitly rests on analogues, the pattern recognition inherent in the positioning of 
associated motifs in very specific parts of the rock face — such as the cleft — and the 
repeated human-animal transmogrifications suggest that some underlying logic has 
persisted for a considerable time into antiquity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Rock art in Siberia belongs to the past. There is no contemporary continuity of image 
making on rocks today. There is, however, continuance of shamanism: a cultural 
tradition that has provided a context for addressing at least a portion of the rock art 
in Siberia over the past couple of centuries. This is an important concept since, after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, the “past” began to be actively deployed toward 
recognition of identity by numerous indigenous people and the new states that sub- 
sequently emerged. Most often, focus has been on famous and historically powerful 
individuals (such as Genghis Khan in Mongolia or Tamerlane in Uzbekistan) or 
unique cultural achievements of ancient representatives of a given ethnic tradition 
(e.g., the tenth-century Persian dynasty of the Samanids, associated with the so-called 
Persian Renaissance within the Muslim world and glorified by political elites in con- 
temporary Tajikistan; see Marat 2008). Importantly, there are also attempts to utilize 
rock art in this current movement. An interesting example comes from Kazakhstan. 
Here, some ancient rock art motifs, the so-called solar-headed anthropomorphic 
figures from the Tamgaly rock art site, which are probably 4,000 thousand years old, 
have been recently used as symbols of the new independent Kazakhstan. This site 
was inscribed on the UNESCO World Heritage List in 2003 (see Rozwadowski 
2001b). In this example, the concern was not identification with a particular religion, 
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but rather with the manifestations of the nomadic steppe peoples who lived within 
the territory of contemporary Kazakhstan. These petroglyphs have been adopted also 
as an emblem on Kazakh currency to promote Kazakhstan as the organizer of the 
Asian Winter Games held in Almaty in 2011. A stylized version of the same petroglyph 
is also the badge for the annual music festival “Voices of Asia,” also held in Almaty. 

The aim of such actions is to politically (re)appropriate and label the past and to 
promote the ancient splendor of the new state. The persistence of Siberian shamanism 
gives a special character to the question of the antiquity of this specific shamanism 
and arguably transcends the limits of scientific discourse, being neither socially nor 
politically neutral. Like most contemporary archaeology, it carries certain social 
responsibilities. Shamanism is being used as a source of national identity within the 
framework of the Russian Federation, although not in every part of Siberia (the most 
vivid shamanic revival is being witnessed in southern Siberia: Kharitonova 2006). It 
can be expected that what is inferred to be shamanic rock art may start to play an 
increasing role into the future. Therefore, how rock art researchers identify shamanistic 
rock art will inevitably enter a wider social dialogue. Our interpretations are, and will 
be, increasingly used in questions around identity and consolidating nation-states. 

In Siberia, I argue that there are clear examples of shamanic rock art, and these 
come from the recent past. Their unequivocal function comes from easily recogniz- 
able images of humans wearing typical shamanic caftans and holding ritual drums. 
In the older engravings, the issue becomes more complicated as it is hard to find 
unquestionable imagery which could be described as representative depictions of 
ethnographic or historical shamans. One might argue, then, that shamanism did not 
exist in the past in Siberia. Examples of earlier rock art provided in this chapter, 
however, force us to challenge such a conclusion. The aim of this chapter is not 
purely to provide an answer to the question of how old shamanism is in Siberia. Its 
main intention is to consider the cognitive implications of applying shamanism to a 
study of rock art in Siberia and associated ethical issues of archaeological practice. 

I have stressed that differentiation is required between phenomenological shaman- 
ism and historical shamanism to avoid both ethical and interpretative quandaries. A 
closely related issue is whether the identification of phenomenologically defined sha- 
manism in rock art is useful (from a cognitive stance) for the study of shamanistic 
art in Asia more generally, in contrast to investigating shamanism as an integral 
element of Siberian history. 

The analysis of the Ilinskaya shamanic petroglyphs illustrates the presence of a 
shamanistic package of traits in a specific locale, as well as significant correspondences 
with universals described from other cultures where trance has been experienced. This 
discussion contributes to the question of how trance can affect the patterning and 
themes of graphic expressions in art. While it is necessary to further define and critique 
archaeological terminology and taxonomies used in studies of shamanism, I argue 
(see also Rozwadowski 2001a, b) that the reality of a “universal shamanic theory” 
(Francfort 2001) provides us with important cognitive insights into a systematic and 
scientific understanding of shamanic rock art in Siberia, which does not rely solely 
on analogical reasoning. 

In terms of issues associated with indigenous identity, the task is not only to 
observe how rock art has been created but also to better appreciate how it can provide 
capital to contemporary peoples. Shamanism in rock art studies possesses multiple 
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dimensions — cognitive, methodological, and indigenous/ethical — and they are all 
intertwined. In this chapter, I have aimed to demonstrate that the plausible identifica- 
tion of shamanic content in Siberian rock art is largely a question of methodology 
but that it also has an axiological dimension. In the Siberian case, these are inextri- 
cably linked with contemporary identity. 
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NOTE 


1 This conclusion results from my research on prehistoric art in southern Siberia (Rozwad- 
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ABSTRACT 


The Kimberley region of northwest Australia contains some of the most spectacular rock 
art in the world, including monumental paintings of anthropomorphic Dreamtime 
beings that Aboriginal people call Wanjina. This chapter considers the significance of 
these paintings for the contemporary Aboriginal people who are their traditional owners. 
We describe the key role these paintings played in recent Native Title decisions, and 
how these paintings are crucial components of a distinct Indigenous cultural landscape, 
playing a fundamental role in specifying Aboriginal identities. Aboriginal people con- 
tinue to honor their traditional obligations to the Wanjina by re-painting them both at 
rock art sites and through their other aesthetic practices. 


In the Kimberley region of northwest Australia, rock art remains a vital component 
of the lived culture of contemporary Aboriginal people. This is a remote part of the 
Australian continent, characterized by rugged ranges, steep gorges, and tidal rivers. 
Located adjacent to the Indian Ocean, much of the region is “saltwater country,” 
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with its rocky coastline and offshore islands and reefs. The Kimberley is home to 
some of the most spectacular rock art in the world, including paintings of mouthless 
anthropomorphic figures that local Aboriginal people refer to as Wanjina. Wanjina 
are among the most powerful supernatural beings portrayed in Kimberley rock art. 
Their paintings occur in caves and rock-shelters throughout the homeland of Abo- 
riginal people who identify as Worrorra, Ngarinyin, Wunambal, and Gaambera. 
Together, these groups comprise a distinct Indigenous society whose members con- 
sider the Wanjina to be their spirit ancestors, and whose shared beliefs and practices 
set them apart from other Kimberley Indigenous societies. In materials prepared for 
their Native Title applications, the members of this society are referred to as the 
Wanjina-Wunggurr Community, while in their everyday conversations they often 
refer to themselves, collectively, as “the Wanjina mob.” 

There are hundreds — and no doubt thousands — of Wanjina at rock art sites 
throughout the Wanjina-Wunggurr homeland. Executed with natural earth pigments 
that have generally been applied over a white background made of the mineral 
huntite, Wanjina typically have a halo-like ring encircling their heads. They appear 
as solitary paintings or in groups, and most figures are frontal images that depict the 
entire body of the Wanjina or only its head and shoulders. Both males and females 
occur. Some figures are monumental in scale, extending up to 6m across the walls 
or the ceiling of a rock-shelter. Some shelters are occupation sites with evidence of 
extensive use over time. A range of other paintings are associated with these figures, 
including depictions of plants and animals, some of which are said to be Wanjina in 
their animal or plant form. In their attempts to communicate the complex and 
nuanced nature of their beliefs to Westerners, Wanjina-Wunggurr people refer to 
these animals and plants as the “partners,” “mates,” “followers,” “children,” or (bor- 
rowing a term from anthropology) the “totems” of the Wanjina, or they say an animal 
or a plant “represents” a particular Wanjina. Paintings of snakes are common. They 
are among the many manifestations of an ancestral creator Snake called Wunggurr 
who, along with the Wanjina, is especially prominent in the cosmology of the 
Wanjina-Wunggurr people. Sites also contain figures considered to be harmful or 
capricious spirits that reside in the bush (Layton 1992:82-86). Stenciled handprints 
and footprints are seen, and various objects and celestial bodies are sometimes 
portrayed. 

As the authors of this chapter, we have very different relationships to this art. 
Donny Woolagoodja is a traditional owner of the country where this rock art occurs, 
and the son of the late Worrorra man, Sam Woolagoodja. Sam Woolagoodja was 
born at the beginning of the 1900s, at a time when white people were colonizing 
his people’s homeland. Throughout this turbulent period, senior men such as Donny’s 
father found innovative ways to maintain his people’s most cherished cultural tradi- 
tions, including those that require them to maintain the Wanjina paintings at rock 
art sites. Like his father before him, Donny “visits” the Wanjina at these sites “so 
they don’t get lonely,” and he repaints their images when they begin to fade away. 

Valda Blundell’s role in bringing together this chapter is to provide a narrative 
framework that foregrounds the Indigenous perspective on this rock art.' Valda is a 
Canadian anthropologist who first undertook fieldwork in the Kimberley in the 
1970s, with Donny’s father as one of her guides and teachers. She is not the first 
outsider to be drawn to the Wanjina-Wunggurr people’s rock art. Indeed, the 
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Wanjina paintings have been a source of fascination for Westerners, and at times 
fanciful speculation, since they were first encountered by Lieutenant (later Sir) George 
Grey in 1837 during his journey of exploration in the Kimberley. A Wanjina encoun- 
tered by Grey became “the most historically significant Aboriginal rock painting 
recorded by Europeans in the nineteenth century” (McNiven and Russell 2005:133). 
Early views on the part of Western observers saw these figures as representations of 
foreign visitors to the Kimberley coast. In a popular and highly speculative book 
published in the 1970s, the paintings were even interpreted as portraits of extrater- 
restrials thought to have visited the planet Earth.” However, since the early decades 
of the 1900s, ethnographic fieldwork has unequivocally documented the autoch- 
thonous nature of these paintings, while providing a wealth of information regarding 
the role they play in Wanjina-Wunggurr culture.* In addition, several members of 
this society have provided their own accounts in publications directed at a broad 
national and international audience, including the widely available account by Mow- 
aljarlai and Malnic (1993). These accounts have been enriched by the testimony of 
Wanjina-Wunggurr people in connection with their Native Title claims. As a result, 
the Wanjina rock art is one of the best documented rock art traditions in Australia 
— and arguably in the world — in terms of its ongoing cultural significance to a con- 
temporary Indigenous society. 

So, too, Wanjina figures are now widely recognized across Australia where they are 
featured in the broadcast and print media and in travel advertisements used to 
promote the Kimberley region for tourism. In 2000, a Wanjina became an iconic 
image for the Australian nation when a giant representation of Namarali was featured 
as the “Awakening Spirit” at the opening ceremony of the Sydney 2000 Olympics. 
Seen by some three billion television viewers around the world, an extraordinary 
fabric sculpture depicting this Wanjina was designed for the ceremony by Donny 
Woolagoodja. Donny’s inspiration was Namarali’s painting at a rock art site called 
Karndirrim in the coastal “saltwater country” of his Worrorra people, a site that was 
first described to the outside world by the missionary-anthropologist J. R. B. Love 
(1930:15 and fig. 13). 


ROCK ART, COSMOLOGY, AND THE WANJINA-WUNGGURR 
CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


For Wanjina-Wunggurr people, images of the Wanjina at their rock art sites are not 
“paintings” in the Western sense. Instead, they are seen — quite literally — as visible 
manifestations of supernatural beings who created topographical and other features 
of their country before transforming themselves into paintings at these sites. As 
“paintings,” Wanjina are considered to be sacred sentient beings with whom con- 
temporary Wanjina-Wunggurr people interact. Like their forebears have done for 
countless generations, they “care for” the country “made” by the Wanjina, and they 
restore the paintings in order to keep them “fresh.” In return, Wanjina ensure the 
arrival of the annual rains and instruct their human descendants in their dreams. 
The events that led to the localization of Wanjina in caves and rock-shelters are 
described in the religious narratives of the Wanjina-Wunggurr people. These “stories,” 
as Aboriginal people call them, concern an ancient yet enduring era of creation that 
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these people call Lalaz (or Larlan). Often glossed in English as “the Dreaming,” or 
“the Dreamtime,” this era of creation forms the cornerstone of Aboriginal cosmolo- 
gies across Australia. In contrast to ontological views in the West, this Indigenous 
theory of creation is non-linear in the sense that aspects of the present are considered 
both to affirm and to re-enact the events of Lalai. During Lalai, the natural and 
human world are formed simultaneously by the Wanjina, the Wunggurr Snake, and 
their associated creator beings. 

The concept of Lalai is intertwined with beliefs about Wunggurr, a term that not 
only refers to the Lalai creator Snake but also signifies a complex and multi-layered 
Indigenous theory regarding the nature of the cosmos. As such, Wunggurr is the 
sacred life-force that permeates the Wanjina-Wunggurr homeland and is part of the 
essence of all living forms. Expressing his people’s deeply felt sense of awe toward 
Wunggurr, Donny explains, “Our land is spiritual ground. White people use the word 
‘holy.’ We say Wunggurr is holy. It’s the same thing.” Wanjina are powerful mani- 
festations of the Wunggurr life-force; indeed, Wanjina-Wunggurr people often use 
the terms “Wanjina” and “Wunggurr” interchangeably. Moreover, as the life-force 
pervasive throughout the cosmos, Wunggurr is also equated with the enduring era 
of Lalai. 

The metamorphosis of Wanjina into paintings is described in several ways. Sam 
Woolagoodja explained that they had “put themselves” as paintings at the rock art 
sites. Wunambal people say that the Wanjina were able to “lie down” in the rock- 
shelters during Lalai because the rock was then “soft” and in this way they left their 
“imprint” as a painting. In the process, the Wanjina built great “stone houses” for 
themselves, which are the rock-shelters found across the country today (cf. Lommel 
1997[1952]:17). Nor are these rock art sites/sights the only manifestations of 
Wanjina that people see as they travel in their homeland. Instead, a vast range of 
topographical features are attributed to the Wanjina, as well as features, such as the 
clouds, that are visible in the sky. For example, before becoming a painting at the 
coastal rock-shelter of Karndirrim, the Wanjina Namarali engaged in a battle with 
younger Wanjina on a nearby beach. Today, these young Wanjina are seen on this 
beach in the form of huge boulders that are exposed at low tide. 

As these comments suggest, Wanjina play a pivotal role in the events of Lalai; 
indeed, the creative acts attributed to them are truly breathtaking. As they traveled 
across an unformed landscape and the pre-existing great world sea, they carved out 
rivers, pushed up mountains, and produced the salty content of the sea. In this way, 
they created an Indigenous cultural landscape that members of this society refer to 
as their “country.” The Wanjina are often said to have “worked with” the Wunggurr 
Snake to “make” this country, and, like Wanjina, Wunggurr is seen across the 
country. In the form of a giant subterranean Serpent, Wunggurr’s undulating back 
breaks through the surface of the sea to form islands, reefs, and rolling waves. And, 
across the land, the Snake’s body and its eggs are manifest as boulders and an exten- 
sive series of arranged stones. 

Such an Aboriginal concept of country stands in stark contrast to Western views 
which often describe an area with reference to its geology and topography, its climate, 
and its various forms of life. For Aboriginal people across Australia, however, “country” 
is the consequence of the ongoing events of the Dreaming. As Marcia Langton 
explains, while white settlers in Australia “see an empty wilderness, Aboriginal people 
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see a busy spiritual landscape, peopled by ancestors and the evidence of their creative 
feats” (2000:14). Rock art sites are interrelated components of this spiritual 
landscape, having become linked together through the events of Lalai. For example, 
one of the seminal religious narratives of Lalai describes a great battle among 
the Wanjina near the inland site of Wanalirri. After the battle, the Wanjina dispersed 
across the country where a number of them “put themselves” as paintings at 
rock-shelters. 

As well as “making the country,” the Wanjina “named” (that is, created) the dif- 
ferent plant and animal species, and they are credited with the invention of important 
artifacts. “They created all the different things,” states Donny. They are the source 
of the annual rains which they first “sent” during Lalai by blowing water over the 
land with their mouths — mouths that they have now lost.* And along with the other 
creator beings of Lalai, they have provided the laws and customs by which Wanjina- 
Wunggurr people are meant to live. 


GWION GWION 


Paintings known as Gwion Gwion are also found throughout Wanjina-Wunggurr 
country. They occur on their own and at sites that also contain anthropomorphic 
paintings of Wanjina. In contrast to the typically larger paintings of Wanjina, Gwion 
Gwion are slender little human-like figures depicted in highly animated poses, “busy 
dancing and hunting” (Crawford 1968:81). On average, these figures are no more 
than 30 cm in height, and many are very faded. In contrast to Wanjina depictions, 
these paintings are not restricted to the Wanjina-Wunggurr homeland, but also occur 
at rock art sites in the adjacent homeland of the Balanggarra people (in the East 
Kimberley), where the area’s traditional owners refer to them as Girrigiro. Contem- 
porary Aboriginal people do not paint or renew these paintings. These figures are 
sometimes referred to as “Bradshaw paintings” as they were first described to the 
outside world by Joseph Bradshaw, who came across them in Kimberley rock art sites 
in 1891 while exploring the area’s potential for pastoralism. 

Gwion Gwion paintings are thought to pre-date those of Wanjina and to constitute 
a different “rock art tradition” (Ryan and Akerman 1993:14; Morwood 2002; Don- 
aldson 2007; Welch 2007). However, accounts by Wanjina-Wunggurr people indi- 
cate that they do not perceive the world in terms of rock art traditions arranged in 
chronological order. Instead, they consider these paintings to have been made by a 
Dreamtime Bird who executed them with blood from the tip of its beak. Their 
accounts are similar to those recorded by early anthropologists in the 1930s (Layton 
1992:84; Lommel 1997[1952]:17) and by Crawford (1968:85, 124). 

Nonetheless, in the mid-1990s, the late Australian rock art enthusiast Grahame 
Walsh (1994) asserted that Gwion Gwion paintings not only pre-date those of 
Wanjina, but originated with an earlier “hominid migration” into Australia, thereby 
disconnecting them from contemporary Kimberley Aboriginal people and disregard- 
ing their co-occurrence with paintings of Wanjina in Wanjina-Wunggurr country. 
Walsh’s assertion received wide coverage in the Australian media and gave rise to wild 
speculations about a “mystery race.” His views are strongly challenged by senior 
Ngarinyin men who claim that Walsh ignored their accounts regarding the signifi- 
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cance of these paintings within their culture (Redmond 1998, 2002; Ngarjno et al. 
2000:120; McNiven and Russell 2005:157-162).° Like his Ngarinyin countrymen, 
Donny locates the Gwion Gwion in the ancient yet enduring era of Lalai: “They were 
there all the time. People [i.e., outsiders such as Walsh] say that they come from 
different areas. But Bradshaws were there from generation to generation, and Wan- 
jinas were there all the time.” Donny reports that, in the 1960s, Gwion Gwion came 
to a senior Wunambal man in a dream and showed him how to compose a perform- 
ance of dances and songs that his people call joonba. One Wanjina is said to have a 
Gwion Gwion as a wife,° and Gwion Gwion are said to travel with the Wanjina as 
their guides (Wunambal Gaambera Aboriginal Corporation 2001:15). 


ROCK ART AND ABORIGINAL IDENTITIES 


As “paintings” at rock art sites, Wanjina are powerful symbols of the Wanjina- 
Wunggurr people’s shared identity as those Aboriginal people who are descended 
from Wanjina and are “under the laws from Wanjina.” Wanjina-Wunggurr people 
also have identities based on their connections to a series of more local areas of land 
and sea that make up the overall cultural geography of their homeland. Referred to 
as their dambima (Worrorra), dambun (Ngarinyin), or gra (Wunambal and Gaam- 
bera), each of these “little countries” is associated with a group of individuals who 
are generally related to one another through their fathers (through “patrifiliation”). 
Anthropologists refer to these areas as “clan estates,” and to their associated members 
as “clans.” Wanjina rock art sites are geographical focal points for these estates, while 
individual Wanjina paintings are thought of as the particular Wanjina ancestors of 
associated clan members. However, anthropological terms such as “clan” and “clan 
estate” obscure the ways in which individuals have multiple connections to these 
estates as well as to their resident spirit beings. A person’s primary connection — and 
primary local group identity — is generally to the estate of their father, while individu- 
als also have close connections to, and associated responsibilities for, the estates of 
other close kin, in particular those of their mothers, their grandmothers, and the 
individuals they marry. A distinctive feature of Wanjina-Wunggurr culture is the 
extension of kinship terms to clan estates. Individuals consider themselves related 
both to the clansmen and women of a particular estate avd to the actual estate itself, 
including its resident spirit beings. While discussing his culture’s marriage practices, 
the late David Mowaljarlai once explained “It’s the land we’re married to.” 
Wanjina as “paintings” at rock art sites have linguistic identities that are shared by 
their human descendants. Language is considered an intrinsic quality of the “country,” 
having been implanted there by supernatural beings during Lalai. Each estate is 
associated with a particular language and therefore, in addition to their clan identities, 
individuals have “language-group” identities based on the linguistic association of 
their particular clan estate. The term “Worrorra” refers to those individuals who are 
connected to estates associated with the Worrorra language; these individuals com- 
prise the Worrorra “language group.” The same is the case for the terms “Ngarinyin,” 
“Wunambal,” and “Gaambera.” There are also terms for areas within language coun- 
tries associated with dialects of the country’s language; for example, “lighter” forms 
of Worrorra characterize Umida and Unggarrangu “dialect countries.” Clan estates 
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at the geographical margins of adjoining language countries — and their resident 
Wanjina — have “mixed” linguistic identities as do members of their associated clans. 
And as with their clan identities, individuals explain that they “follow their fathers” 
in terms of their language-group identities. But they also report strong connections 
to the language countries — and associated Wanjina — of their mothers and other close 
kin based on regular intermarriage between members of the several Wanjina-Wunggurr 
language groups. 

Some Wanjina have distinctive features that indicate their language country 
connection(s). Wunambal Wanjina are frequently depicted with sharply pointed 
shoulders. Elongated body markings called rayipa bumarra are a characteristic of 
Gaambera Wanjina.’ However, Wanjina are depicted in a range of other ways across 
the Wanjina-Wunggurr homeland; for example, with alternative depictions of halo- 
like headdresses, facial feature, or markings on their bodies (when shown). In most 
cases, there does not appear to be a clear-cut correlation between the way in which 
a Wanjina is depicted and its language-country or clan-estate associations, although 
future research in collaboration with traditional owners may reveal alternative empha- 
ses in the stylistic attributes of paintings in the different language countries. 

For Wanjina-Wunggurr people, it is their “stories” that provide the crucial inter- 
pretative framework for the rock art sites by describing routes taken by Wanjina as 
they traveled across the country, as well as distinctive characteristics of particular sites. 
There is, in fact, a dialectical relationship between paintings and these orally transmit- 
ted accounts in that “stories” indicate the locations of paintings — cosmologically and 
geographically — while paintings bear witness to such accounts. As interrelated com- 
ponents of an Indigenous body of knowledge, therefore, paintings and their associ- 
ated “stories” work together to ground multiple forms of Aboriginal identity in the 
land. At the same time, paintings confirm the events of Lalai and convey details of 
the cultural landscape that comprises these people’s homeland. 


WUNGGURR CONCEPTION SITES 


Along with their connections to the Wanjina of the language countries and clan 
estates of their close kin, each individual has a personal connection to the estate, and 
its Wanjina, where their child spirit was “found.” Referred to by individuals as their 
wunggurr, child-spirits reside in the country, especially in waterholes near rock art 
sites and whirlpools in the sea, where they are another potent expression of the 
Wunggurr life-force. Child-spirits assume the form of an animal (or an object) in a 
man’s dream, and then enliven the fetus of a pregnant woman in order to enter the 
world of contemporary human beings. A person’s personal wunggurr, which may or 
may not be “found” in the estate of their father, is another significant component of 
their identity and the basis of their wunggurr name. Donny explains how such spirits 
await the opportunity to be “dreamt” by men: 


There’s a baby spirit and Wanjina is the main force for it. When a husband and wife 
have kids, that spirit comes from Wanjina. Wanjina created the spirit, and that spirit 
belongs to Wanjina. That spirit of a child comes in a different form. He will come as 
any animal. It can be a fish or kangaroo or goanna or even a snake. 
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WURNAN 


As well as serving as geographical focal points for the Wanjina-Wunggurr clan estates, 
major Wanjina rock art sites are fixed points along the wurnan. Wurnan has a number 
of interconnected meanings for Kimberley Aboriginal people. It is both a system of 
exchange that extends across the Kimberley, and a broad set of protocols that direct 
a huge array of actions on the part of individuals. Wurnan requires people to share 
their resources with one another, and a man is said to be “following the wurnan” 
when he honors his responsibility to “look after” his wife’s family or, as we shall see 
shortly, “care for” an estate that has lost its associated members. Wurnan also impacts 
current negotiations between Aboriginal people and resources developers. As Doohan 
(2008) shows, Aboriginal people approach negotiations with the view that agree- 
ments will establish ongoing relations of reciprocity between them and developers. 

In the case of Wanjina-Wunggurr people, wurnan is said to have been founded 
during Lalai by Wadoy and Junkun, who are supernatural beings as well as two species 
of nightjars (birds). Wadoy and Junkun fought over sacred items, but then agreed 
to found two great “tribes” and engage in various forms of exchange. Wurnan con- 
signs the various clans to one or other of these “tribes,” which people call their 
“skins,” and anthropologists refer to as “moieties.”® 

Wurnan has a unique spatial expression within the cultural geography of Wanjina- 
Wunggurr country. When Wanjina became localized at rock art sites, thus creating 
the various clan estates, they took on either the Wadoy or the Junkun skin. As a 
result, each estate is either Wadoy or Junkun. Importantly, Wadoy clan estates were 
formed in such a way that they tend to lie adjacent to one another, as do the estates 
of the Junkun clans, with the result that people recognize two large areas of land and 
water called Monadba (comprised of Wadoy estates) and Mamaladba (comprised of 
Junkun estates). The late Ngarinyin man David Mowaljarlai described these moiety 
countries as two “channels” in the wurnan. Wurnan specifies the order of exchanges 
that people engage in as members of clans; for example, individuals pass items of 
trade to people whose estates are “side by side” with theirs in the wurnan. The passage 
of goods is also seen as being from Wanjina to Wanjina, as the Wanjina are now 
localized at rock art sites in the various clan estates. As a Wunambal man once 
explained, “The Wandjina can’t go walkabout now: he made the wunan” (Layton 
1992:41). 


THE RITUAL RE-PAINTING OF ROCK ART 


In April 2002, Donny Woolagoodja re-painted the Wanjina Namarli at the Karndir- 
rim rock-shelter in the “saltwater country” of the Worrorra (Plate 21). Donny recalls 
his feeling at the time: “Oh, I felt real happy because it’s an honor for me to paint 
Namarali. I don’t know how you describe it. You get that feeling in your body. It’s 
very sacred, it gives you encouragement when you honor him, making him bright 
renews you.” In re-painting Namarali, Donny followed well-established cultural 
protocols, including ritually smoking family members who accompanied him to this 
site and “calling out” to Namarali to inform him of their visit. The ritual re-painting 
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of fading Wanjina is part of the obligations that senior men have to “care for” their 
country and “respect” its resident spiritual beings. It reflects the relationship of reci- 
procity between Wanjina and their human descendants. Early anthropologists to the 
Kimberley were told that while Wanjina had “left their imprints” at rock art sites, it 
was the responsibility of humans to maintain these images by renewing them. By 
keeping the paintings “fresh,” the world would remain fertile, rain would continue 
to fall, plants and animals would reproduce, and men would be able to find the spirits 
of their children at wunggurr conception sites. Based on his fieldwork in the 1930s, 
Lommel described how the oldest member of the local group that claimed descent 
from a particular Wanjina considered himself, as a corporeal being, to be consubstan- 
tial with a Wanjina. Such a man took on the task of restoring the paintings, saying 
as he did: “I am going now to refresh and invigorate myself, I am now repainting 
myself so that there will be rain.” After applying fresh pigments, such men would 
fill their mouths with water and blow it over the painting in order to replicate 
the way Wanjina had blown rain over the land during Lalai (Lommel 1997[1952]: 
18-19, 53). 

However, by the time anthropologists arrived in the Kimberley, the frontier vio- 
lence and introduced diseases that accompanied colonization had resulted in the 
deaths or jailing of countless numbers of Aboriginal people, or their forcible recruit- 
ment for the pearling and pastoral industries (Jebb 2002). Many surviving Wanjina- 
Wunggurr people were drawn into government ration stations and missions, among 
them Kunmunya (in Worrorra country) and a mission established in the northeast 
Kimberley, outside Wanjina-Wunggurr country, which became the Aboriginal Com- 
munity of Kalumburu. In the mid-1950s, as a result of government policy, the dis- 
placement of many Wanjina-Wunggurr people was exacerbated when most of the 
Worrorra, along with some Ngarinyin and Wunambal, were re-settled outside their 
traditional country at Mowanjum Mission, near the West Kimberley town of Derby. 
Here, it was assumed, they would become assimilated into a Euro-Australian way 
of life. 

But despite these attempts to disconnect people from their countries and eradicate 
their cultures, Kimberley traditions have remained an enduring aspect of Aboriginal 
people’s daily life. There have also been unremitting efforts on the part of people 
removed from their homeland to re-establish settlements in their country through 
the development of outstations. So, too, the practice of maintaining the Wanjina rock 
art sites has persisted. The death or displacement of many Aboriginal people during 
the tumultuous period of colonization resulted in some estates having no surviving 
patrilineally related members, and in some cases no member at all. In this situation, 
traditional processes such as locality-merging have ensured that no part of Wanjina- 
Wunggurr country is left abandoned and untended. Members of adjacent estates have 
“followed the wurnan” and joined forces in order to “care for” their merged estates. 
Where population decline was especially severe, senior men have assumed responsibil- 
ity for paintings in estates that they are related to through their mothers, grand- 
parents, and other close kin. 

There are a number of written records regarding the repainting of the Wanjina 
sites over the past nine decades, and no doubt many other sites have been restored 
during this period away from the eyes of outsiders. During his tenure at Kunmunya 
between 1927 and 1940, Love observed the restoration of paintings in Worrorra 
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Figure 27.1 The Wanjina Namarali at Karndirrim provides powerful visual evidence of 
events described in the Wanalirri narrative whereby Wanjina dispersed across the Wanjina- 
Wunggurr homeland and “left” their images as paintings at rock art sites. Photographed by 
Reverend J. R. B. Love ca.1929, shortly after Namarali was renewed by senior Worrorra 
men (photo courtesy of State Library of South Australia PRG 214/44/B46). 


country (1930). One of these was the fading painting of Namarali at the Karndirrim 
rock-shelter (Figure 27.1), the same Wanjina that Donny Woolagoodja repainted in 
2002 (Plate 21). Other examples of this ritual are reported by Elkin (1930, 1948). 
Accounts for Ngarinyin country are provided by Crawford (1968:25-27) and Layton 
(1992:21). In the 1970s, Sam Woolagoodja re-painted an extensive gallery that 
overlooks the Indian Ocean (Blundell and Woolagoodja 2005: ch. 8). 

More recently, in the mid- 1980s, Ngarinyin young people repainted some Wanjina 
as part of a project funded by a Commonwealth grant. The project was supported 
by several Ngarinyin elders, including David Mowaljarlai, who saw it as an opportu- 
nity both to sustain and to pass on this important ritual to the next generation 
(Mowaljarlai and Peck 1987). The project became mired in controversy, criticized 
by local station owners and some archaeologists who saw it as destroying significant 
heritage resources (Ward 1992; O’Connor et al. 2008). But as McNiven and Russell 
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explain, “[t]he key point here is that the archaeologists working within a Western 
knowledge system, which tends to view issues in relatively short time frames, saw 
these activities as detrimental and destructive.” In contrast, Aboriginal people who 
supported the project were “working with concepts of time that are much more 
expansive and generational” and re-painting these sites was a way to protect the 
long-term significance of the art (McNiven and Russell 2005:191). 

This 1980s’ re-painting project raised issues among Aboriginal people regarding 
whether the young people involved had the culturally appropriate authority to re- 
paint the images. It is generally agreed that the restoration of paintings is the primary 
responsibility of individuals who are most closely connected to places where painting 
occurs. Such individuals also have the responsibility to “care for” these places and to 
“speak for” them in matters requiring some decision. Donny’s authority to repaint 
Namarali in 2002 derives from his father Sam Woolagoodja who during his lifetime 
“followed the wurnan” in order to maintain paintings in estates he was related to 
through his close kin, but whose patrilineally associated members had died out. 
Donny’s authority also derives from the fact that he is closely related to the estate 
where Namarli’s painting occurs through his maternal grandfather as well as through 
the senior men who restored the painting in the 1920s. As he explains, “I painted 
Namarali first, with ocher paint, then Dumbi [a Lalai Owl at this site], on the same 
day. I learned about how my father did it so I’m just following in my father’s foot- 
steps.” After renewing Namarali’s image, Donny repeated the age-old protocol that 
Lommel observed in the 1930s when he placed a mixture of pigments and water in 
his mouth and sprayed it over the painting. 


ROCK ART AS THE BASIS FOR CONTEMPORARY WORKS OF ART 


A final role of Wanjina-Wunggurr rock art considered here is its significance as the 
concrete support for more portable forms of contemporary art. Such works include 
paintings on paper and canvas which depict Wanjina and other spirit beings of Lalai. 
But while rock art provides the “material image base” for this art, individual works 
are rarely attempts to copy a painting at a particular site (cf. Anderson 1990). Instead, 
a rich and diverse body of work conforms aesthetically to an “innovative traditional- 
ism” that expands this “image base” in individually inspired ways. For example, 
Donny reports that a Wanjina “came” to him in a dream and asked him to paint her 
image (Blundell and Woolagoodja 2005:225). For him, recent paintings that appear 
to be “new” are, in fact, contemporary revelations of Lalai. “When I paint,” he 
explains, “I follow the dream.” 

As described in detail elsewhere, the development of this art has been a response 
on the part of Wanjina-Wunggurr people to the disruptions brought on by the events 
of colonization (Ryan and Akerman 1993; Blundell 2003; Blundell and Woolagoodja 
2005; O’Connor et al. 2008). Like art created by other colonized Indigenous 
peoples, the contemporary art of Wanjina is directed toward two very different audi- 
ences. It is directed outward toward the dominant society where it reflects the wide- 
spread interest in Australian Aboriginal art, while providing much-needed income for 
its producers. But, importantly, it is also directed inward toward the artist’s own 
Indigenous society, where paintings are vehicles for reaffirming a distinctive Aborigi- 
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nal identity and transmitting cultural knowledge to the younger generation. It is a 
way for artists to assert their ongoing connections to their homeland. Not surpris- 
ingly, many paintings are monumental in scale, conveying the power of people’s belief 
that they share an identity based on their descent from the Wanjina. Other paintings 
evoke the cultural landscape created during Lalai by depicting Wanjina who are 
associated with specific locales. In these and other ways, artists enact their multiple 
connections to country, including connections — and identities — based on where they 
were “found,” as well as those based on their language countries and local countries 
and countries of their parents and other close kin. Each of these paintings, then, 
represents the artist’s participation in the historical process of reproducing a distinct 
aesthetic tradition, and this is a tradition that conveys meanings that support an 
Aboriginal worldview. 


ROCK ART, ABORIGINAL HERITAGE, AND NATIVE TITLE 


Given the significance of their rock art in their society, Wanjina-Wunggurr people 
are concerned about its long-term protection and management. Its popularity, both 
nationally and internationally, is a mixed blessing for them. It provides economic 
opportunities through the production of portable forms of art and through involve- 
ment in Aboriginal-operated tourism ventures. But along with the development of 
the Kimberley’s vast natural resources, tourism is also putting pressure on their rock 
art sites (Scherrer et al. 2008). Tour boats operated by non-Aboriginal companies 
make frequent unregulated visits to coastal sites, and each dry season (winter) sees a 
steady stream of tourists drive into Wanjina-Wunggurr country. Over half a million 
tourists now visit the Kimberley each year, and many observers believe that the 
region’s tourism industry has the potential for even further growth. Traditional 
owners fear that their sacred sites will be damaged along with the ecosystems that 
surround them. They worry that the failure of tourists to observe cultural protocols 
when they visit rock art sites will offend the sentient spirits who reside there as “paint- 
ings.” And they are concerned that non-Aboriginal tour operators are conveying 
inaccurate information about the paintings to their clients. Moreover, Wanjina- 
Wunggurr people consider it an infringement of their cultural rights for outsiders to 
depict Wanjina in their works of art or to reproduce rock art images without their 
authorization. Like other indigenous peoples across the globe, they seek protection 
of their indigenous cultural and intellectual property rights (Janke 1998). 

A further issue concerns the tendency of government heritage policies and associ- 
ated legislation to approach rock art sites as isolated spaces, rather than as interrelated 
components of a complex and multifaceted contemporary Indigenous cultural land- 
scape. Such an approach “inadvertently colonizes an Indigenous, totemic landscape 
of continuous spiritual meaning and power centers with a secular, commodified 
landscape of discontinuous resource nodes” (McNiven and Russell 2005:186). So, 
too, Wanjina-Wunggurr people are aware of the archaeological interest in their rock 
art in terms of an alternative epistemological framework — as we have seen with regard 
to the Gwion Gwion — and the approach to sites as the source of archaeological 
“data” regarding former ways of life and processes associated with the chronological 
development of rock art “traditions” and “styles.” Aboriginal people are not mere 
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“stakeholders” with regard to their rock art, but are the owners of their heritage with 
the right to fully control if and how research is undertaken on that heritage (see 
McNiven and Russell 2005: ch. 8). 

The recognition of their Native Title rights is especially urgent given these threats 
to Wanjina rock art sites and efforts on the part of Aboriginal people to control their 
heritage. In the aftermath of the High Court of Australia’s 1992 Mado decision and 
the passing of the Native Title Act 1993, they became claimants in three applications 
to the Federal Court for Native Title determinations regarding the traditional lands 
and waters of their homeland; that is, the Wanjina-Wunggurr Wilinggin claim, the 
Wanjina-Wunggurr Dambimangari claim, and the Wanjina-Wunggurr Uunguu claim. 
In 2003, their beliefs about Wanjina and Wunggurr played a decisive role in the 
successful outcome of the first of these claims, and after eight years in mediation, in 
May of 2011, native title determinations were made for the remaining two of these 
claims. Some of the most powerful evidence of the Aboriginal witnesses was provided 
to the court at Wanjina rock art sites where they explained the significance of the 
paintings in their contemporary lives. The court accepted their evidence that the 
Wanjina rock art sites are a distinctive feature of their homeland, that members of 
the Wanjina-Wunggurr Community share a unique system of beliefs and practices 
regarding Wanjina and Wunggurr, and that these traditions have persisted since the 
arrival of British settlers in Western Australia.? Evidence provided by Aboriginal 
people and expert witnesses convinced the judge that the practice of restoring these 
paintings has persisted since white settlement of the Kimberley. 

However, the Federal Court did not assure the Wanjina-Wunggurr people’s right 
to prevent inappropriate visual or auditory recordings or reproductions of paintings 
at their rock art sites (Graber 2009:276).'° Therefore, along with their concerns 
regarding unauthorized access to their sites, the question of who is to control the 
reproduction of their sacred Wanjina paintings remains a critical issue for Wanjina- 
Wunggurr people. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As powerful manifestations of the life-force known as Wunggurr, Wanjina paintings 
at rock art sites are potent symbols of the collective identity of the Wanjina-Wunggurr 
people as the descendants of the Wanjina and as a distinct society whose members 
are “under” the laws of Wanjina. Located across their country, sites/sights both 
convey and confirm the events of Lalai as these are transmitted from generation to 
generation in oral accounts and through other expressive forms. As such, they con- 
stitute forms of visual culture that evoke a powerful emotional response on the part 
of these Aboriginal people. Moreover, manifest as “paintings” at rock art sites, the 
Wanjina play a crucial role in specifying both the geographical extent of the Wanjina- 
Wunggurr homeland and the social boundaries of this Indigenous society. As well, 
sites serve as geographical focal points for the local and language-group identities of 
individuals, and as reference points along the wurnan. And, importantly, they serve 
as the concrete support for contemporary works of art, which convey the distinctive 
worldview of this Indigenous society both to its own members and to the outside 
world. 
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The Wanjina-Wunggurr people’s rock art provides a valuable lesson for archaeolo- 
gists who lack such a wealth of contextual data. Knowledge held by these people 
reveals the complex role that paintings play in their society. There are other places 
in Australia and elsewhere in the world where contemporary Indigenous people hold 
knowledge about rock art. Therefore, collaborations that Indigenous people choose 
to undertake with researchers have the potential to further document the range of 
beliefs and practices associated with this art. 


NOTES 


1 Topics covered in this chapter are discussed in more detail in Blundell and Layton (1978); 
Blundell (1980, 1982, 2003); Blundell and Woolagoodja (2005); Woolagoodja (2007); 
and O’Connor et al. (2008). 

2 See McNiven and Russell (2005: ch. 5) for details. 

3 Early sources include Elkin (1930); Love (1930, 1936); Lommel (1952[1997]); Petri 
(1954); Schulz (1956); and, more recently, Crawford (1968, 2007). Additional sources 
are referenced in Blundell and Woolagoodja (2005). 

4 Regarding why Wanjina are mouthless, see Blundell (1982:15) and Blundell and Woola- 
goodja (2005:247). 

5 Aboriginal people described the cosmological significance of Gwion Gwion to Walsh 

(1994:13-14), but he appears not to have understood their comments or the practice 

whereby Aboriginal people assign the same name to creator beings and their forms as 

species. 

Reported to Kim Doohan by a Wunambal woman. 

Reported to Kim Doohan by a Wunambal woman. 

8 Other Aboriginal societies use the term “skin” differently, viz. to refer to groups that 

anthropologists call “sections” and “subsections.” 

9 See Neowarravs Western Australia [2003] FCA 1402 (December 8, 2003), para 120(20) 

and elsewhere. 

10 Neowarravs Western Australia [2003) FCA 1402, para 485. See Graber’s (2009) critique 

of this decision. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rock art as the manifestation of human conceptual thought and beliefs by traditional 
societies has endured for longer than any other global artistic tradition. As rock art does 
not easily conform to specific codification, or thematic or geographic distribution, it is 
often difficult to find standardized criteria for its study. Rock art is a core dimension of 
the World Heritage Thematic Programme “Human Evolution: Adaptations, Dispersals 
and Social Developments” (HEADS), adopted by the World Heritage Committee in 
2009. This chapter outlines the current strategy of cooperation and implementation to 
ensure the future recognition, conservation, and research of these vulnerable sites in 
relation to the World Heritage Convention. 


The World Heritage Convention is a treaty of public international law which enjoins 
the states parties that have ratified it to ensure the protection of their own natural 
and cultural heritage of outstanding universal value by placing their properties on the 
World Heritage List, thus ensuring their conservation through close cooperation 
between nations. To date, 35 rock art sites of outstanding value have been included 
in the List worldwide (Table 28.1). In addition to these sites, there are major occur- 
rences of rock art in more than a hundred cultural and natural sites included in the 
List. This number of sites could clearly be increased since defining rock art is as 
complex, involved, and arduous as the dating of its expressions. 

Rock art speaks a universal language, and the distribution of its expressions has 
already shown clearly how Article 7 of the Convention can be applied. Rock art 
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has functioned as an international language, employing geographically universal 
terms, throughout the entire period of human existence. In terms of their forms of 
analysis and the justification of their value, rock art sites are no longer seen as instances 
of subjective self-expression but as scenes of shared cultural experiences and collective 
symbolism. 

The World Heritage List at present consists of 911 sites included over a period of 
more than 37 years during which the World Heritage Convention has been in force. 
Of those sites, only 35 sites are of outstanding universal value for their expressions 
of rock art (see Table 28.1). This is clearly a very limited selection. Rock art is present 
in all regions of the world, often occurring in extensive concentrations of images and 
where durability is at its greatest. In a significant number of these places, the sites 
have remained part of the imaginative world of the communities for centuries or even 
millennia. Their quantity, quality, duration, and distribution are recurrent features in 
all of the world’s geographic zones. 

Rock art expressions resist clear and precise geographic, technical, or conceptual 
classification. They do not easily submit to static codification or to thematic or geo- 
graphic distribution. It is difficult to find standardized criteria for their study or cata- 
loguing. Recurrent features and singularities confuse the most seasoned experts. 
Despite international attempts at classification, the structural elements of rock art 
expressions, the definition of unity of the site or unity of landscape, the forms of 
documentation and cataloguing are formulated so variably that they defy any rigid, 
valid, worldwide compartmentalization. The variety of techniques (geoglyphs, high 
and low reliefs, paintings, engravings), together with the variety of decorative/ 
functional surfaces (caverns, shelters, or places in the open), and their presence in the 
most diverse geographic areas, ecological tiers, and latitudes of all continents, confirm 
that we are in an exploratory phase, just beginning to understand their value and to 
identify sound methods for their conservation. In this regard, the lessons learnt at 
the rock art sites already on the List illustrate the need for greater international 
cooperation. Given the daily reports of disappearances and destruction, urgent 
support must be provided for research, intervention, and advocacy, a point to which 
the World Heritage Committee should not be indifferent. 

The World Heritage Centre conducts activities in close collaboration with the 
representatives of the Advisory Bodies of the Convention — the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), the International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property (ICCROM), and the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN) — and with some 
of their specialized committees, in particular the International Scientific Committee 
on Rock Art of ICOMOS. This allows us to explore all of the ways in which the 
operational guidelines of the Convention may be applied to the singularities and 
peculiarities of individual rock art sites and regions. However, rock art does not 
occupy a large place in multilateral political agendas in a world in which artistic 
expressions appear to be overshadowed by the power of industry. Nevertheless, the 
international community is aware of the impact of any form of vandalism on rock art 
and must foresee the possible future impacts of climate change which will threaten 
many instances of graphic forms used by humans to narrate and transmit messages. 
The outstanding universal values which provided the basis for entering rock art sites 
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on the List should spur international action to enhance and protect them through a 
worldwide ownership campaign. This is both urgent and necessary. 

In the case of the 35 rock art sites already on the List, serial evaluation has involved 
crossing over geographic and disciplinary areas that cross cultural and geographic 
borders. Each justification of outstanding universal value has matched the singularities 
of the site against one or more of the six cultural criteria of the 1972 Convention, 
on the basis of the appreciable visual components, accompanied or not by archaeo- 
logical records or ethnographic studies supporting the applicability of these criteria. 
According to many theorists and critics, art transcends history and enables us to 
withdraw from it, which suggests a certain aspiration to universality. Many rock art 
sites have been chosen for their aesthetic quality, whereas what prevails in the case 
of others, beyond their technique, is the anthropological universality of creativity. In 
most recent inclusions, the formulation of value depends on the ways of life, past or 
contemporary, that have lent significance to these expressions. The artistic works and 
nominations have an accompanying rhetoric whose function is not to explain them 
but to place them in a context of sense and significance (Jiménez 2002). There is 
undoubtedly a need for conceptual and methodological work to group perceptions 
with criteria in order to put this judgment in objective terms. Art is never self- 
sufficient as the positivists claim. The rock art included in the List, apart from being 
seen as an historical example of timeless beauty, requires a global community (called 
“the artworld” by Danto 1964) that guarantees the coherence of the perception and 
clearly defines the parameters of comparison between rock art sites in order to deter- 
mine why their components are outstanding. 

In a great many case studies, the rock art representations no longer have any 
meaning for observers who lack any cultural or historical connection with what they 
see, or with the society which produced the rock art (and, in some cases, continues 
to do so). The geographic distribution of rock art demands an enormous worldwide 
effort, with the recognition that it is very hard to grasp its meaning. Upon inclusion 
on the World Heritage List, rock art is given meaning by the international community 
through a multicultural approach to aesthetics whereby the site is classed as a place 
of universal significance. The reader will certainly see how difficult it is to identify 
the reasons for establishing a hierarchy between rock art sites if each site is itself 
unique. Comparative analytical methods have so far identified qualities linked to the 
outstanding nature of the technique and the composition of rock art scenes, the 
dimensions and the realism of the representations, while being aware that often our 
current knowledge and research cannot provide all the necessary information about 
all recurrent features and peculiarities. In some cases, what is emphasized is the accu- 
mulation of time, of representations, or of natural and/or cultural spaces (protected 
or not) in which art articulates landscapes. This is essentially a quest to expand an 
area within which it is contextualized and ensuring its integrity through integrated 
forms of territorial planning. 

Rock art may be understood as a kind of grammar, like pictographic writing, 
extending in various forms throughout the world’s geography, but whose study defies 
set patterns. Beliefs, representations of magic, war, navigation, hunting and gathering 
cover more than 40,000 years of human history. This is a long-lasting global phe- 
nomenon, undoubtedly a fundamental form of cultural expression drawn on by all 
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prehistoric peoples the world over. In all latitudes, it functions as a major bearer/ 
recipient of memory, allowing each society to rediscover its roots. This art form 
enables cultures to speak about themselves and their origins in any geographic setting. 
It is thus a non-written, historical archive of peoples that extends over an enormous 
spatiotemporal range. Without a doubt, it is a vast body of heritage, currently 
expressed in just 35 sites of outstanding universal value. 

Since 1992, the category of “cultural landscapes” under the World Heritage Con- 
vention has offered a better way of contextualizing the culture of rock art sites. The 
artistic expressions enter into a dialogue with the components of the landscape, and 
this helps to define the forms of expressive cultural cross-fertilization between humans 
and their environment. In turn, this makes it possible to justify the value of the site, 
integrating its tangible and anthropological potential in contrast to conceptions 
confined to the aesthetic value of the representations. Moreover, this approach 
increases the challenge since the conservation of cultural landscapes means ensuring 
a future for all elements of the creative cultural process. From being static scenarios, 
rock art sites gradually embrace ways of life, acquisition of meaning, and the instru- 
ments of their appropriation. This represents a sort of desacralization of art which 
leaves room for more anthropological and scientific forms of analysis. 

Art may be understood as the reorganization of the perception of the world. In 
their interpretation of primitive art, many artists believe in a simple message con- 
cerned with elemental forces which, by reason of their simplicity, radiate direct and 
subtle feelings of enormous vitality, as if this were an immediate contact with life. 
There is something very direct and immediate about figurative rock art that points 
to a certain survival of meaning. Yet, as Bourdieu saw it, something simple is merely 
something that has been simplified (Bourdieu et al. 1969). Rock art representations 
contain rich universal connotations, from the mythical to the technological. There is 
something irremediably human in the creation of shapes with one’s hands, but sym- 
bolic forms of knowledge and identity are implicit in the laboriousness of their making 
and transmission. Undoubtedly, rock art expressions have always sought a receptive 
state in the same cultural universe. It is archaeologists, ethnographers, anthropolo- 
gists, and semiologists from a foreign cultural universe who must teach us how 
to see. 

Among the outstanding universal value of the rock art sites already on the List we 
may highlight: 


e The enormous concentration of expressions, as in the case of Tsodilo in Botswana 
where 4,500 paintings have been recorded, scattered over 10 square kilometers, 
which cover a time-span of 100,000 years; or the concentration of petroglyphs 
at Twyfelfontein /Ui-//aes in Namibia. 

e The testimonies of profound changes in animal life, flora, and human lifestyles, 
as in the cultural landscape of Lopé-Okanda in Gabon, or uKhahlamba/ 
Drakensberg in South Africa. 

e The representation of ceremonies, rituals, and economic practices which reveal 
community lifestyles and forms of symbolic and production-related control of the 
territory, as in the case of Chongoni in Malawi and the Matobo Hills in Zimba- 
bwe, some of which are still in use to this day. 
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e Places directly related to forms of animal migration, which provide proof of 
human cultural adaptability in geographic areas of significant seasonal change, as 
in Tassili n’Ajjer in Algeria. 

e Places at which a substantial number of techniques, types of sites, and human 
settlements are found, such as the Kakadu National Park in Australia. 

¢ Geologically picturesque sites, for example the Purnululu National Park in Australia. 

e Places where the technical precision, number, and quality of rock art representa- 
tions have moved them out of the ancestral sphere and into the imagination of 
today’s populations, who reproduce the images at home or use them in their 
contemporary ceremonies, as is the case of Bhimbetka in India. 

e The enormous quantity of related archaeological sites, such as in the Mapun- 
gubwe cultural landscape in South Africa, where 400 recorded settlements coexist 
with rock art sites on 30,000 hectares of land. 

e The exceptional nature of open-air Paleolithic art, given that the scientific com- 
munity had, until the 1990s, believed early human artistic expression to be con- 
fined to caves. 


Through various seminars and international expert working groups, the World Herit- 
age Centre has made a detailed study of the issues relating to rock art sites already 
on the List, ranging from sites that have been included recently to those listed more 
than 20 years ago; from archaeological sites where local communities (indigenous or 
other) play a vital role in preserving the contemporary cultural life of the site to places 
where visitors form the only significant community in the protected area; from the 
most well-known and accessible places to some of the most remote sites of the world. 
A review of all the sites already on the List suggests the following: 


e The need to include the rock art of archaeological cultures that are well repre- 
sented on the List, such as the Mayan culture, but whose cave rock art has not 
been studied, as in the case of the Naj Tunich Cave in Guatemala. 

e The need to promote cooperative mechanisms that will enable serial properties 
to be included in the List, taking into account the linked nature of artistic expres- 
sions which know no contemporary institutional or political boundaries, as in the 
case of Mediterranean rock art in Spain, or a potential transnational nomination 
of decorated Atlantic megaliths. 

e The need to think about protecting rock art sites through integrated cross- 
sectoral legislation in order to ensure their integrity and safeguard their values. 

e The need for international cooperation in the case of nominations requiring docu- 
mentation and research that exceeds national technical and financial capacities. 

e The need for rock art to be recognized in places undergoing broad territorial and 
economic transformations, such as the Amazon Basin. 

e The need to “listen” to art, the necessity of narration, the importance of being 
able to record oral expressions that are directly related to production and/or 
religion in places where, owing to cultural change, there is no guarantee that 
such practices will endure in the medium term. 


All this is combined with the need to give urgent consideration to the ethnographic/ 
anthropological aspects of rock art in terms of heritage conservation and the 
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implications stemming from contemporary forms of traditional lifestyles, the nomadic 
practices of modern hunters and gatherers, or issues relating to the conservation of 
rock art among populations choosing to live in isolation. It would not be unreason- 
able to begin including oral recordings in World Heritage studies as evidence of how 
contemporary societies use and understand rock expressions. 

The Global Strategy for a balanced, representative, and credible World Heritage 
List, which was adopted by the World Heritage Committee in 1994, provides a 
methodological and operational framework for applying the World Heritage Conven- 
tion. The purpose of the analytical framework was to encourage countries to ratify 
the Convention, prepare and harmonize the Tentative Lists nationally and regionally, 
and to submit nominations in categories and for regions under-represented on the 
World Heritage List. 

The World Heritage Committee has expressed its concern at the imbalance in the 
themes, geographic regions, and chronology of the World Heritage List for more 
than a decade. Rock art has become, for the reasons mentioned above, a universal 
means of achieving greater balance in all regions. 

Over the past decade, the Advisory Bodies of the Convention have expressed their 
concern at the poor preparation of rock art site nomination files. Examination of the 
nominations has mainly revealed shortcomings where comparative study is concerned. 
In most cases, there has been too little research or no reference to the cultural or 
environmental context, or even no attempt to probe cultural significance, all of which 
make it difficult to substantiate the outstanding universal value of the nominated site. 

The weak point of rock art site nominations often lies in their failure to provide the 
necessary information and analytical criteria for a broad comparative study. How 
might we forge an international agreement that would give rise to a global storehouse 
of documentation on rock art, by means of inter-institutional cooperation, establishing 
international standards for registration? This would enable the identification of catego- 
ries of analysis so that rock art sites, collections, and landscapes can be compared at 
the time the nomination is submitted. This is an urgent task yet to be undertaken. 

Outstanding expressions of rock art are very often found in protected natural areas 
which have been included in the List as natural sites, whose conservation should take 
into account both their natural and their cultural values. Such a balance should be 
carefully monitored to ensure that any measures introduced to protect one aspect do 
not detract from the other. Most rock art sites on the World Heritage List have been 
listed as cultural sites; five have been listed as mixed sites; and, on one occasion only, 
rock art has been associated with sites included for their outstanding natural universal 
value. In eight cases, rock art sites have been placed on the List as cultural 
landscapes. 

Criterion (iii) of the Convention, under which the site must be a unique or at least 
exceptional testimony to a cultural tradition or to a civilization which is living or 
which has disappeared, is most frequently invoked. For want of research or because 
of the difficulty of finding archaeological evidence associated with it, this rock art has 
been understood to be the sole proof of the cultural life and territory of a social 
group. Criterion (ii) follows in terms of frequency, and refers to an interchange of 
human values, which is naturally related to expressions that testify the relationship 
between humans and nature, forms of production, mythical forms, and so forth. 
Criterion (i), concerning the capacity to represent a masterpiece of human creative 
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genius, is cited in 12 of the 29 cases on the List, the value of which lies in the aes- 
thetic quality of the expression. 

In comparing the criteria used on different continents, it emerges that African rock 
art sites have been associated with mainly cultural criteria, while in the Arab States 
the value of rock art sites has mostly been accompanied by the natural qualities of 
the sites. While the Tentative List is still dominated by criterion (iii), the following 
significant changes to the application of criteria can be defined (Table 28.2): 


e A trend toward incorporating natural features, a tendency to highlight the excep- 
tional beauty of a site under criterion (vii), focusing on the natural beauty and 
aesthetic importance of the site in addition to the artistic qualities of what is 
represented, or on landscapes whose beauty implies that they were specially 
selected as iconic sites. Another clear trend is the linkage of rock art expressions 
to various biological, ecological, and geological processes associated with the site 
in which the expressions are found, or an interpretation of the natural life sur- 
rounding rock art. 

e <Acclear preference for selecting rock art associated with caravan or trade routes, 
or linked to cultural itineraries, such as the Salt Route in Niger. 

e A definite change of conceptual orientation so that artistic creation and creative 
values are no longer the uppermost focus, and that the anthropological rather 
than aesthetic features of the nominated sites are emphasized. 


In studying the development over time of the conceptualization of rock art sites, it 
becomes clear that aesthetic considerations prevailed, especially in Europe, in the 
choice of the first sites to be placed on the World Heritage List, with the inclusion 
of Valcamonica (Italy), the Vézére Valley (France), and Altamira (Spain). Increas- 
ingly, greater use of that criterion was made in the next decade when the rock art of 
the Céa Valley (Portugal) and the rock carvings in Tanum (Sweden) were included 
in the List. Rock art sites in Latin America and the Caribbean did not appear on the 
World Heritage List until the 1990s, and African sites featured only from 2000. 


FOR THE FUTURE, LESSONS ALREADY LEARNT 


The visual magnificence of rock art expressions and their capacity to reflect human 
cultural experience accounted for the fact that the archaeological and anthropological 
links were not studied in depth during the first 15 years of the Convention, according 
to the conceptual and theoretical frameworks of the associated scientific disciplines. 
It was understood that studies based on the fine arts and their registration process 
sufficed to justify the authenticity, integrity, and proclamation of the importance of 
the sites and their outstanding universal value. However, conserving rock art is a 
collaborative effort requiring input from archaeologists, ethnographers, anthropolo- 
gists, linguists, curators, the local population, and international technical advisers. At 
the moment, the experts handling nominations are examining the methodological 
connections between rock art expressions, anthropology, and archaeology, and are 
seeking assistance from institutions concerned with applied conservation research. 
Everything points to an urgent need to explore how to confront the global problems 
of the conservation of rock art in terms of: 
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e evaluation of the state of physical conservation of sites (in both observable and 
unobservable aspects); 

e the fragility of the bedrock that supports the rock art and that accelerates erosion; 
and 

e damage to the physical condition of the support rock. 


Despite the experience amassed over almost 40 years of implementing the Conven- 
tion, the geographic universality of the expressions and of the practices evolved in 
them, and despite the advances made in terms of registration, documentation, and 
cataloguing, other aspects require urgent reflection. These include: applied conserva- 
tion research, preventive conservation methodologies that are readily applicable and 
cost-effective, and ways of identifying adaptive management mechanisms for extremely 
diverse cultural and geographic realities. 

In this respect, we have sought to heed the experience of the managers of these 
sites, where significant differences occur in the understanding and implementation 
of management plans. Based on this management experience, combined with that of 
the professionals who are already working on a nomination process, it is possible to 
highlight where it would be desirable to strengthen procedures: 


e The need to devise techniques for rapid assessment of impacts on the cultural 
and physical condition of the sites. 

e The need to find ways of gauging the social, cultural, and economic impacts on 
these sites once they are nominated. 

e Ensuring that the improvement, conservation, and management processes are 
socially and culturally participatory. 

e The need to cooperate in identifying the best viable methods for storing and 
sharing data. 

e The legitimacy of interlinking natural conservation values with the cultural values 
of some properties that have been included in the List, such as cultural landscapes 
and mixed or natural sites. 


A management system guided by universal values should follow a broader approach 
with fresh theoretical and methodological bearings: 


e Understanding the territory (site/sites) as a sociocultural space to be described 
in geological, geographic, geomorphologic, and bioclimatic terms (past and 
present conditions) in explaining the intention to intervene in the landscape. 

e Settlement studies and archaeological maps permitting a diachronic understand- 
ing of the cultural forms of settlement on official maps at a significant scale, to 
determine the extent, unity, and coherence of the cultural identity of the human 
group responsible for the rock art expressions. 

e Any hierarchy between the site’s rock art expressions. 

e Topographical and geomorphologic links and how they can be taken into account 
in defining the limits of the site. 

e The relationship between the property and the routes of communication. 

e Access to biotic and non-biotic resources. 

e Use of rock art as a territorial threshold or marker. 

e Ethnographic models of production and meaning of the rock art. 
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e The role of traditional authority in relation to rock art expressions and the 
decision-making procedures adopted in management strategies. 


Unfortunately, the earlier nominations submitted in the mid-1990s need to be com- 
pleted with official maps, scientific studies, and new national and/or regional and/ 
or local legislation affecting the property. As part of the work of drawing up the 
periodic report and the respective inventory, we should be capable of outlining 
methods that might help countries to improve their integrated conservation of rock 
art sites. 

Ethnography also points to other important elements: showing rock art to be part 
of real life. Consideration must therefore go to the cultural significance of the links 
between rock art expressions and ritual practices, ceremonies, and pilgrimages, and 
to finding a compromise between the social use of the site and international conser- 
vation agendas. 

Consequently, management plans will need to describe the philosophy and direc- 
tion for respecting these principles, reconciling conflicting interests and identifying 
priorities for the allocation of available resources. These management plans will also 
need to: 


e Indicate precisely how the rock art sites are to be protected in order to maintain 
their integrity and avoid any form of vandalism. 

e Specify any limitation on, or prohibition related to, the exercise of the responsi- 
bilities of institutional staff in relation to research, protection, and conservation, 
together with full the means of regulating such prohibition. 

e Regulate the use of the sites whether or not they are included in a plan for public 
use. 

e Establish clearly the role and responsibility of those involved in management, 
mediation, and decision-making, such as the employees of the organization man- 
aging the site, traditional or legal owners of the site, indigenous or local com- 
munities, government departments, local advisers, political leaders, business 
people, ministries involved in territorial planning, tourism planners, and NGOs. 

e Work out the improvements needed in terms of legislation governing protected 
rock art areas. 

e Foster the participation of scientists, technicians, and teachers in devising and 
implementing the management plan for the sake of consistency and in order to 
promote the values of the protected area. 


ROCK ART IN THE FRAMEWORK OF A WORLD HERITAGE THEMATIC 
PROGRAMME 


In the World Heritage Thematic Programme: “Human Evolution: Adaptations, 
Dispersals and Social Developments” (HEADS), it is understood that the paintings 
and engravings provide clear and long-lasting evidence for the transmission of human 
conceptual thoughts and beliefs through art and graphic representations. Experiences 
shared by site managers and international experts have highlighted a wide range of 
issues, such as the spiritual significance of rock art, the need for multidisciplinary 
research, the value of involving the descendants of the original artists both in 
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management and decision-making, as well as assistance to develop guidelines for 
dealing with stakeholders, a better understanding of the natural processes of weather- 
ing, and the need to initiate and maintain documentation and monitoring systems 
for all World Heritage properties. 

In this framework, rock art sites demonstrate evidence for the transmission of 
human conceptual thoughts and beliefs through art and graphic representations by 
societies through time. HEADS sees the assessment of outstanding universal value 
giving equal consideration to prehistoric rock art sites and rock art that originated in 
prehistoric times but which may have persisted into historical times. 

An international meeting of experts, site managers, and state parties organized in 
Paris in November 2008 provided a framework for an international consultation 
process. This is summarized in the following section, where the recommendations 
toward a World Rock Art Action Plan are also presented: 

The following definition of rock art is used in this working framework. Rock art is 
the manifestation of human conceptual thoughts and beliefs by traditional societies 
through time. Rock art can be divided into three groups based on the techniques 
used: petroglyphs, rock paintings, and geoglyphs. The following are criteria for evalu- 
ation during the process of nomination: 


state of preservation 

quality or integrity of the physical environment 

extent and quantity of rock art manifestations 

rarity of images and themes and exemplary value 

evidence of long artistic tradition 

understanding the cultural development of the artists and their cultures 
relationship of the tradition that applies to the rock art up to contemporary times 
involvement of descendants of the artists or local community 
appropriate conservation and management 

comprehensive research and potential for research 

applied research for conservation 

aesthetic quality 

interpretation 


Case studies of good practice include: 


the fostering of close cooperation with descendant communities 
the unobtrusive and efficient protection of art 

training guides for rock art World Heritage sites 

guidelines for visitors and managers specific to rock art 


A first approach for a World Rock Art Action Plan 
Mandate 


e Rock art, a worldwide major cultural heritage with a long-enduring tradition. 

e The World Heritage List should therefore reflect its importance and diversity 
worldwide in a representative, balanced, and credible list. 

e UNESCO should exercise its mandate to pressure the states parties for good 
management. 
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e Transnational nominations and serial nomination within countries will be 
encouraged. 


Program 


e A feasibility study is required to identify geographic areas where a collaborative 
program for identification and nomination would be appropriate. 

e Will identify several main sites per continent that could develop a feasibility study 
for future nomination: Africa (Matandus in Libya and Messak, Mellet Settafet in 
Libya), Europe (Fontainebleu Forest in France, Roco Sorcier in France), North 
America (Hawaii in USA, Lower Pecos in USA/ Mexico, Dinwoody in USA and 
the Coso Range in USA, Barrier Canyon in USA), Latin America (Toro Muerto 
in Peru, Sierra de Guadalupe in México), Asia and the Pacific (the Dampier 
Archipelago, Woodstock/Abydos, and Kimberley in Australia, Chaturbhujnath 
Nala in India, Daraki-Chattan in India, Kalimantan in Indonesia). 

e A regional strategy of expert meetings under the umbrella of UNESCO is 
required to combine international and national experts as well as governmental 
authorities. 


International database 


¢ Questionnaire sent to countries, researchers, and NGOs asking what databases 
they have, collections they hold, and so forth. 

e Feasibility study for an international database. 

e Website with links to information on rock art. 

e World archive on rock art. 


Documentation 


e Central database on what type of workshop material is available and in which 
languages. 

e Electronic web (internet networking tool). 

e ‘Training material is available in the web page of the HEADS Programme. 

e Link to national/regional database(s). 


The Rock Art and World Heritage Convention 2009 

Further resolutions arose from the Rock Art and World Heritage Convention held 
in uKhahlamba Park, South Africa, in April 2009. Rock art, the manifestation of 
human conceptual thought and beliefs by traditional societies, has endured for longer 
than any other global artistic tradition with the time range extending back more than 
30,000 years on the walls of caves, and as much as 75,000 years on portable rocks. 
Rock art is present on every continent except Antarctica, and was created in one or 
other form by almost every cultural tradition on earth. It is found on small islands 
as well as large land masses, and from the Arctic Circle to the tropical forests of Africa 
and South America. As Professor Emmanuel Anati from Italy said on the opening 
day of the meeting, “Rock Art is fundamental to World Heritage as the major archive 
of the history of humankind. It concerns ourselves as thinking people in a personal 
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way that is nevertheless universal. Rock Art is a vulnerable patrimony; what remains 
today is just a fraction of what existed.” The World Heritage List should therefore 
reflect its importance and diversity worldwide in a representative, balanced, and cred- 
ible list. UNESCO, in turn, could exercise its mandate to recommend best practice 
management by all states parties. Trans-frontier nominations and serial nominations 
within countries are favored. 

The generic criteria identified as important for the evaluation of outstanding uni- 
versal value of rock art sites for World Heritage listing are similar to those for Human 
Evolution and Prehistoric sites. Those with more particular emphasis on rock art 
include the state of preservation of the physical environmental setting in which the 
rock art is found, which becomes an important aspect of the ambience and spiritual 
value for many cultures. While aesthetic quality and state of preservation of the rock 
art has value, so does the interpretation of the meaning of the art. 

In evaluating the distribution, quantity, quality, and rarity of rock art themes 
and traditions, it was strongly recommended by the meeting that rock art sites 
be assessed in the context of the ideology and history of the people who created 
the rock art, the fabric of the site, its archaeological history, and its link with the land- 
scape. An essential step in this process is the development of a database for each site. 
When compared with information from other sites, World Heritage nominations 
should be evaluated in terms of the global perception of what is outstanding universal 
value. Research and documentation are essential requirements for inter-site 
comparison of outstanding universal value and to start and finalize conservation and 
management plans. 

Assessment of authenticity and integrity of narratives and themes in rock art high- 
lighted the difference in values between rock art sites with and without ethnographic 
records, oral histories, or sustained significance of the place. All sites should be evalu- 
ated in relation to the content of the rock art, the archaeological context, recording 
and documentation that demonstrates repeated use of particular images and themes 
(a tradition), and evidence for development of the painting tradition(s) (e.g., mono- 
chrome to polychrome or changes in content of the art). Sites with ethnographic 
information, or oral history, or sustained significance of the place can include addi- 
tional documentation such as the continuity of beliefs and practices through time in 
descendant communities, continuity in spiritual significance of the place, knowledge 
about the motivation and/or belief or ideological system that inspired it, the socio- 
economic context of the rock art, and involvement of the descendant communities 
and/or artists in management. 

The following thematic studies were proposed: 


¢ Rock art in North America. 

e Horn of Africa. Ethiopia, Somalia, Somaliland, and Eritrea: there is a gap in 
knowledge of the rock art in these countries of the Horn of Africa. It was recom- 
mended that they be addressed in an ICOMOS thematic study. 

Rock art and pastoralist/farmer traditions. 

The origins of rock art. 

Interaction between contemporary traditional people and rock art. 

Ethics of management of rock art in relation to indigenous communities (sacred 
sites, contemporary hunter-gatherer societies, and allied issues). 
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Re-evaluation of documents of inscribed World Heritage natural sites with good 
examples of rock art manifestations not well recorded at the time of inscription, 
providing case studies to improve integrated management of the site. 
Minimum standards for conservation of rock art (monitoring systems, low-cost 
tools). 

A register of threatened World Heritage rock art sites. 

Comparative analysis of thematic studies. 


The following recommendations were made to Advisory Bodies and the World Herit- 
age Centre: 


The ICOMOS Scientific Committees should be involved in future rock art 
research. 

There is a need for a pre-nomination guideline document with special focus on 
comparative analysis of rock art sites and related standards for documentation, 
including authenticity. 

There should be a revitalization of the work of the World Archive of Rock Art 
(WARA) for the purpose of adaptation to the work of the World Heritage 
Convention. 


Serial nominations 

Serial nomination and the extension of existing sites can be considered both within 
countries and across borders. Site extensions automatically increase the number 
of stakeholders and a strategy for relationships and resources is therefore needed. 
Similarly, joint management of sites can be problematic and the challenge is to 
harmonize legal frameworks and policies. Suggestions for further analysis were made 
for feasible nominations and the extension and/or serial nomination of the following 
properties: 


North Africa: recommendations based on the ICOMOS thematic study for the 
region could include serial transnational nominations in the Sahara and Sahel 
region, an extension of Tassili n’Ajjer linking Burkina Faso, Mali, and other 
neighboring countries in the same geological and ecological region with rock 
paintings and similar prehistory; and rock engraving sites in Algeria and Morocco 
in a separate nomination. 

USA: sites in the southwest such as California, Utah, and Pecos River sites that 
cut across into Mexico could be included in a serial national or transnational 
property. 

Italy: extension of Valcamonica. 

Norway and Sweden: extension of rock carvings in Tanum. 

Chile and Argentina: extension of Cueva de las Manos in Patagonia. 

The Caribbean: serial transnational nomination in English-, Spanish-, and French- 
speaking countries. 

Amazonia: Arawaq nomadic people have a link to the rock art. The inventory of 
rock art in Amazonia is spectacular; however, more information is needed on rock 
art distribution and context in this large area that spans five countries. 
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e Possible transnational serial extension of inscribed site of petroglyphs within the 
archaeological landscape of Tamgaly Kazakhstan to include sites such as Seymuli 
Tash and Syuleyman Too in Kyrgyzstan. 

e Central Asia: petroglyphs in Siberia. 

e Saudi Arabia: collective effort for Ha’il (including Shuwaymash) and Najran (Jabal 
Qara) near the border of Yemen, with a possible transnational extension into 
Yemen. 

e India: Daraki-Chattan and Chatturbhatan Nala. 

e China: Huashan in Guangxi Province, Helanshan in Ningxia Province. 

e Australia: Dampier Archipelago cultural precinct, Woodstock/Abydos/Spear Hill 
complex and Kimberley (both serial nominations) and Tasmanian rock art. 


Additional studies suggested for Africa 
South Africa 


e Possible extension of uKhahlamba/Drakensberg Park site to include a trans- 
frontier agreement with Lesotho for an international serial nomination of the 
mixed site that will include rock art to the west of the current western boundary. 
The buffer zone needs redefinition, and areas to the north of the current bound- 
ary that could include the Upper Tugela Valley, Golden Gate National Park, 
and significant paleontological sites, and in the southern and southeastern part 
of the Drakensberg region, will enrich the existing values linking biodiversity to 
rock art. 

e Farmer rock art sites in the Makgabeng mountains in Limpopo Province, as this 
tradition is missing from the current range in Southern Africa and includes oral 
histories that assist in interpretation and understanding. 

e Consideration of inclusion of rock art as a criterion in the Cederberg as part of 
the proposal to change this section of the current serial nomination of the Cape 
Floral Kingdom to a mixed site. 


Zimbabwe and Botswana 


e Zimbabwe and Botswana will be part of a recommendation to extend the Mapun- 
gubwe cultural landscape from neighboring South Africa. 


Mozambique 


e The initial suggestion to nominate rock art in the Vumba area has been withdrawn 
in favor of a larger area that includes farmer art sites in the north. 


Zambia 
e It might be possible to identify sites close to the border with Zaire at a later date 


once research has been conducted, and to link them in a serial nomination with 
Chongoni rock art area in Malawi. 
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Tanzania, Kenya, and Uganda 


Newly discovered sites in north-central Tanzania could be linked to 
Kondoa-Irangi. 

Nyeru in Uganda could be linked to the transnational serial nomination of the 
hunter-gatherer and pastoral art tradition in the Lake Victoria zone of Tanzania, 
Uganda, and Kenya. 


Arab States and West Africa 


It was proposed that the North African sub-region of the Arab States region, 
which includes at least Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Sudan, Mauretania, Central 
African Republic, Cameroon, Mali, Niger, Chad, Egypt, Burkina Faso, and 
Gabon, should be regarded as a single entity for the purposes of identifying rock 
art sites for future World Heritage research. The reason is that they share the 
same geological formations, landscape, and history of the same nomadic people 
responsible for much of the rock art over the past 10,000 years. The traditions 
were spread along ancient routes, such as the Salt Route. 

The following sites are recommended for further research: Morocco (Atlas Maro- 
cain); Algeria (Atlas Saharien, Ahaggar); Mauretania (L’Adrar Mauritaniens); 
Niger (Air, Djado, Kawar, Niger River Valley); Mali (Adrar de Ifaros); Libya 
(Messak); Egypt (Giff el Kebir, Nubie et Haute Egypte); Sudan (engravings in 
Nubie); and Burkina Faso (revise the existing sites of Markoyu to be extended 
to the north; Ouen Pea Doketi to be extended to the west). 

Saudi Arabia: possible cluster of sites to the east and south of Ha’il, including 
Showaymas. All sites in the vicinity of Najran, especially at Jabal Qara, and 
possibly as an international consortium together with Yemen, to cover adjacent 
sites there. 


Asia and the Pacific 


India: Daraki-Chattan, Madhya Pradesh and Chaturbajan Nala, Madhya Pradesh; 
China: Huashan painting site, Guangxi Province; possibly Helanshan, Ningxia 
Hui Province. 

Australia: Dampier Archipelago cultural precinct, Western Australia; cluster of 
Abydos/Woodstock/Spear Hill complexes, eastern Pilbara, Western Australia; 
cluster of selective sample of Kimberley painting traditions (Wandjinas and Gwion 
Gwion); representative sites of Tasmania. 


Europe and North America 


ICOMOS thematic studies on rock art should prioritize studies of sites in North 
America which are well documented, recorded, and researched, e.g., in Western 
USA and in Canada. 
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e Finland: Finnish rock paintings could be connected to sites in Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway. 

Possible extension of Siega Verde in Spain to Foz Céa in Portugal. 

Possible extension of Tanum in Sweden to Begby in Norway. 

Possible extension of Valcamonica to Valtellina, both in Italy. 

Possible expansion could be considered in Gobustan, Azerbaijan. 

USA: Hawaii, cluster of several representative sites. 


Latin America and the Caribbean 


e Peru: consideration is needed to be given to the lines and geoglyphs of Nasca 
and Pampa de Jumana as sites relating to rock art. 

e Argentina: Quebrada de Humahuaca as a rock art site and cultural landscape. 

e Full understanding of rock art sites in areas nominated for natural values, e.g., 
Ichigualasto—Talampaya (Argentina), Parque Noel Kempff Mercado (Bolivia), 
Pantanal conservation area (Brazil), and San Pedro de Atacama on the World 
Heritage Tentative List. 

e Serra da Capivara (Brazil): a possible extension is under consideration. Unify sites 
within the Parque Nacional Serra da Confusdes which would include 120 sites 
in an intermediate area between the two parks. 

e Fuerte de Samaipata (Bolivia): extend the natural and archaeological values by 
256 ha to join with the natural values of the Valles Crucefios, Parque Nacional 
Ambor6, currently under consideration. 

e Cueva de las Manos (Argentina): extend the area of Cueva de las Manos encom- 
passing sites of the Pinturas River and others on the central plateau of Sta. Cruz 
(Estancia La Maria), currently under consideration. 

e Possible joint trans-frontier nomination for the rock art of Patagonia (Chile and 
Argentina). 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GOOD PRACTICE 


The presentations on good practice highlighted a number of important issues: 


Conservation and training 

The importance of conservation is clear, but there is a need for a proper strategy for 
conservation that considers both the rock art and the rock on which it is placed in 
order to preserve the physical properties of both. One method is to control access to 
sites or close them to the public. Examples that show the value of controlled access 
were cited in Spain, Portugal, and in Malawi (Chongoni rock art area) where different 
perspectives had to be considered. Lower visitor numbers can mean less income for 
management. Visitors have to be persuaded to buy into the protocol for behavior at 
rock art sites. Implementation needs more rock art specialists, and cooperation is 
required to train the new generation and to pass technical skills on to custodians, 
especially people in local communities. This will raise awareness so they can teach 
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others, but even people who have been in positions for a long time need capacity- 
building and re-training. It was recommended that robust guidelines for excavations 
in rock art sites be developed to ensure conservation of the art. The integrity of sites 
should be maintained by using recyclable and reversible materials with wind or solar 
power, as at Twyfelfontein in Namibia. It was agreed that although boardwalks can be 
helpful, onsite infrastructure must be carefully planned. Protected areas need to have 
a policy for the use of natural resources by stakeholders and local communities. 


Documentation and interpretation 

Ongoing research is essential to keep the information at World Heritage Sites fresh 
and interesting for public interactions. Experiences in rock art conservation, manage- 
ment, and preservation can also be documented and shared. Holistic interpretation 
of rock art is required to understand the interaction between the past and the present 
and to communicate the value of the site to the public. Loss of spirituality and sense 
of place reduces authenticity at rock art sites, and the placement and type of informa- 
tion provided should be carefully considered to place rock art in the context of the 
archaeology and the park as a whole. Interpretation is site-specific and this should 
be documented and explained to visitors. A World Archive on Rock Art could be 
established to enable researchers to compare the relative significance of rock art in 
different regions and different time periods to aid assessment of their outstanding 
universal value. 


Management and tourism 
The World Heritage operational guidelines make management plans essential in the 
short and long term, but are they enough? Does the generic system for management 
plans need rethinking? Generic and site-specific management plans for rock art are 
needed, and management plans came under intense scrutiny during discussion. Many 
management plans are written according to a formula and are often not fully imple- 
mented. Some delegates thought that insufficient attention was paid to clarifying who 
is responsible for what, and how the individual management partners are coordinated. 
Proper communication and synergy are needed, especially because most rock art sites 
are complex and different departments for nature and culture are involved. For 
example, site managers in the uKhahlamba/Drakensberg Park should think construc- 
tively about how to overcome the legacy of a wilderness area so that the cultural 
heritage is managed on an equal basis with the natural values. But management plans 
must also help managers to face daily problems, including issues such as solid and 
liquid waste and pollution. Local communities must be involved in management and 
decision-making, and the same applies to descendant indigenous communities whose 
views on the management of rock art should be adequately considered. While the 
participation of local communities is desirable, we should also help local people to 
realize their capacity as independent entrepreneurs increasing their “ownership” of 
the site(s). 

Land-ownership disputes within communities are common and can be (partially) 
addressed through the creation of buffer zones. These must include tourism master 
plans, and managers often need training in tourism management. Many site managers 
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are frustrated that heritage is not properly resourced, even at the World Heritage 
level. In general, there is a need for better quality-control mechanisms to critique the 
work being done, and site managers can help the World Heritage Committee to 
identify how difficult their task is on a daily basis. There is no doubt that there is a 
need for a management system that follows a broader approach informed by fresh 
theory and methodology. 

In terms of methodologies and guidelines, site managers would benefit from tech- 
niques for the rapid assessment of impacts on the cultural and physical condition of 
rock art sites, as well as guidance on the ways of gauging social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic impacts. It seems to help management authorities if the intention to proscribe 
an area in the landscape is explained by understanding the territory as a sociocultural 
space. This can be visualized in terms of past and present geology, geography, geo- 
morphology, and bioclimate, and how topographic and geomorphologic links have 
been taken into account in defining the limits of the site. 

It would be beneficial if management plans for World Heritage rock art sites indi- 
cate precisely how the rock art sites are to be protected to maintain their integrity 
and avoid vandalism, how use of the sites is to be regulated, and whether or not they 
are open for public use; and also specify the limitations or prohibitions related to 
responsibilities of institutional staff with regard to research, protection, and conserva- 
tion, together with the means of regulating such prohibitions. 


Conservation plan 
The conservation plan should consider: 


e proper investigation; 

¢ monitoring of different parameters affecting conservation to help in understand- 
ing processes, supporting security of ongoing work, and measuring the effective- 
ness of conservation work; 

e understanding natural and human dynamics and their relationship with rock art 
preservation; 

e most appropriate, least invasive techniques for conservation; 

e effective and timely evaluation and implementation of new scientific techniques 
aimed at revising and maintaining the conservation plan; 

e the anthropological study of the related community, if not considered elsewhere; 
and 

¢ conservation works supervised by an interdisciplinary team. 


A priority was identified in terms of organizing an international conference on rock 
art conservation. This would include the many sciences relevant to providing data, 
information, and solutions for rock art sites and related environments. Useful sciences 
vary according to the target problem, but a preliminary list might include archaeol- 
ogy; earth sciences (e.g., geology, petrography, geomorphology, sedimentology, 
geophysics, engineering geology), ecology, biology (e.g., botanic, zoology), chem- 
istry, physics (e.g., climate, meteorology, hydrology), architecture, civil engineering, 
and restoration. The outcome of the international conference should be guidelines 
for the establishment of a proper conservation plan. There is a need for capacity 
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building: with both the development of professional skills for rock art conservation 
and at different levels of specialization. 


Rock art management 

The management of rock art sites on the World Heritage List has become an issue 
of major concern, particularly with regard to research on conservation methods, 
preventative conservation, and the identification of adaptive management measures 
for the great diversity of cultural and geographic contexts in which rock art is found. 
The following issues were found to be crucial for the successful management of World 
Heritage rock art sites: 


e¢ Stakeholder management There is a need for the World Heritage Committee to 
develop a set of minimum standards for stakeholder engagement, drawing on 
exemplary practices from different state parties. 

e Institutional and legislative frameworks The World Heritage Committee should 
encourage state parties, where legislation is not adequate, to put in place the 
necessary legislative and institutional frameworks for the protection of World 
Heritage sites. 

e Information management and heritage resources There is a need to recognize 
the centrality of information management of rock art sites. The World Heritage 
Committee should encourage the World Heritage Centre to develop: (a) a set of 
information management standards (e.g., metadata standards), and (b) informa- 
tion sharing tools. 

e Infrastructure and professional standards The World Heritage Committee 
should encourage the World Heritage Centre to develop a series of best practice 
guidelines for sustainable development of World Heritage Sites, which includes 
professional and infrastructural standards. 

e = Resourcing/Funding The World Heritage Committee is requested to provide 
preferential funding through its funding agencies to support nominations of 
prehistoric sites in order to rectify the imbalances on the World Heritage List 
and to focus on prehistoric sites which are already on the list but experiencing 
financial challenges in operationalizing plans. 


CONCLUSION 


Following the adoption of the Global Strategy by the World Heritage Committee in 
1999, rock art sites have become a regular feature in discussions around inscriptions 
and further research regarding World Heritage. Considering that these sites can be 
found in all continents, representing forms of human expressions from a very large 
period of history, the number of rock art sites featured on the World Heritage List 
is still rather limited. 

There is definitely a need to further research the importance of the world’s rock 
art sites. Past nominations have often shown weaknesses with regard to the analysis 
and interpretation of the cultural significance of the individual sites and comparative 
studies among rock art sites. Research should therefore include looking into the value 
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of rock art as a form of expression, stepping away from a purely aesthetic approach, 
and moving toward a consideration of these sites as bearing witness to the history of 
humankind. This will require the adoption of a global approach to the study of rock 
art sites and the encouragement of more serial and trans-boundary nominations to 
ensure the conservation of authenticity and integrity and for the promotion of out- 
standing universal value. Such an approach will foster a more balanced representation 
of rock art properties on the World Heritage List, reflecting the global diversity of 
this heritage. 

There is also a need to link the values of the sites to the development of concrete 
conservation and management systems. The nature of rock art sites presents a number 
of preservation constraints. The structural conditions of rock art sites — both the art 
itself and the bearers — are often very vulnerable, and their long-term preservation 
requires not only physical conservation, but also appropriate site management. Rock 
art sites need to apply appropriate visitor management regulations, a process that is 
often complicated because of the mixed natural and cultural values of these sites, each 
requiring specific management, conservation, applied research, and methodological 
approaches. The scope of the HEADS Programme is to contribute to the exploration 
of how the World Heritage Convention and the international community can be 
significant tools in this endeavor. 
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ABSTRACT 


Concern about the deterioration of uKhahlamba-Drakensberg rock art extends back over 
a hundred years; however, it has only been since the 1970s that there have been reason- 
ably sustained efforts to safeguard this heritage resource. This chapter investigates the 
efficacy of these recent developments. Emphasis is on the partial implementation of 
management recommendations and the reasons for this, institutional responsibilities and 
relationships, public and community access, the relationship between rock art and 
tourism and poverty alleviation initiatives, and the designation of World Heritage status. 


Concern about the deterioration of uKhahlamba-Drakensberg rock art extends back 
to the nineteenth century, but the first significant management intervention occurred 
in the 1910s and involved the recording of about 40 sites and the removal of panels 
for safekeeping (Vinnicombe 1976). It was only in the 1970s, however, that a rea- 
sonably sustained management effort for uKhahlamba-Drakensberg rock art began. 
These developments correspond with the increased documentation of rock art, along 
with researchers urging the authorities to mitigate human and natural damage. Fur- 
thermore, in 2000, the uKhahlamba- Drakensberg Park (UDP) was inscribed as South 
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Africa’s fourth World Heritage Site (WHS) and its first mixed (i.e., natural and cul- 
tural) WHS. The cultural component of this designation centered on the abundant 
rock art, renowned for its exceptional quality (Plate 22), diversity of subject matter, 
and the insights that it has provided into the belief systems of its San creators (Lewis- 
Williams 2003; Wright and Mazel 2007). Part of the justification for seeking WHS 
status for the UDP was to strengthen the safeguarding of its rock art, and so it is 
appropriate to reflect on this issue a decade after its inscription. 

The primary aims of this chapter are to consider the management of UDP rock 
art with particular reference to: (1) the organizational responsibility for protecting 
this resource; (2) the development and implementation of management plans; and 
(3) WHS, tourism, and public interpretation. These issues will, however, be contex- 
tualized by first presenting an historical overview of rock art management in the UDP. 
The geographic focus will be on the UDP WHS, although reference will be made to 
the Mweni and Amazizi areas located in the northern uKhahlamba-Drakensberg 
outside the designated WHS. 


OVERVIEW OF UDP ROCK ART MANAGEMENT SINCE THE 19608 


The 1960s and 1970s represented a step-change for South African and UDP rock 
art management as the growth in recording highlighted the extent of the art and the 
threats it faced. In the UDP, surveys undertaken by Pager (1971), Vinnicombe 
(1976), and Lewis-Williams (1981) provided, for the first time, information about 
the condition of paintings in hundreds of sites. Concerns were voiced nationally about 
the inadequate protection for rock art and a short-lived “Action Group on Rock Art” 
called for its greater protection (Rudner 1989). The National Monuments Council 
(NMC)' received criticism for its inadequate response to this issue at a rock art sym- 
posium held in 1969 (Rudner 1989). People were troubled by the fact that, for the 
most part, the authorities “either did not share the concern for rock art or did not 
have any idea of the magnitude of the problem” (Rudner 1989:5). The lack of official 
concern is hardly surprising given the political imperative at the time to implement 
and uphold Apartheid. It is, therefore, unlikely that government officials would gen- 
erally have supported efforts to safeguard the material remains of indigenous South 
Africans whose past they downplayed (Mazel and Stewart 1987). Nonetheless, two 
ground-breaking rock art management projects were established during this time: 
first, “The Preservation of Rock Art” developed by the National Building Research 
Institute (NBRI) for the NMC (Rudner 1989) and, second, “A Survey of the Rock 
Art in the Natal Drakensberg” (RAND), established by the Directorate of Forestry 
(FD), which managed most of the UDP at the time (Ward 1979a, b; Mazel 1981). 

The NBRI project (1974-1983) had a countrywide remit and investigated the 
deterioration of rock paintings, assessing the effects of varying climatic conditions on 
their durability, and recommended preservation techniques (Rudner 1989). Work 
undertaken in the UDP included investigating moisture content of the rocks and 
installing artificial drips to divert water away from paintings. The proposed monitor- 
ing of these interventions did not occur, and the project appears not to have left an 
ongoing legacy in the UDP. In contrast, RAND (1978-1981) focused on the UDP 
with the key goal to obtain “accurate and detailed information” about the paintings 
and associated archaeology for management planning (Anonymous n.d.). RAND’s 
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Figure 29.1 Evidence of people camping below paintings at Fergies Cave. 


final report developed the first archaeological resource management plan in South 
Africa (Mazel 1981, 1982a, 1984). Despite being well received by local conservation 
agencies, the management plan was never implemented and the committee estab- 
lished to oversee it was short-lived. 

Over a decade later, in 1993, the Natal Parks Board (NPB)’ assumed control of 
the state forests in the UDP. At roughly the same time, people were observed sleep- 
ing adjacent to the paintings in Fergies Cave (Figure 29.1) and leaving candle wax 
close to the paintings. This was a decade after a Memorandum to the NPB requested 
that camping be discontinued in Fergies Cave (Mazel 1983). These observations 
initiated a new phase in UDP rock art management. This involved launching a Rock 
Art Advisory Committee (RAAC) which concentrated on: (1) public interpretation 
(Figure 29.2); (2) educating NPB personnel about the significance and vulnerability 
of rock art; and (3) developing a new cultural heritage management plan. Outside 
of the RAAC, the 1990s also witnessed (1) the re-emergence of research into the 
environmental factors affecting rock art weathering (e.g., Meiklejohn 1995; Meikle- 
john et al. 2009); (2) the NPB being urged to employ cultural heritage practitioners 
to oversee rock art management; (3) the NPB worked toward obtaining WHS status 
for the UDP; and (4) the recording of rock art in the Mweni and Amazizi areas. 

In 1999, the KwaZulu-Natal Nature Conservation Service (Ezemvelo)* and Amafa 
aKwaZulu Natali (Amafa)* signed a Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) which 
committed both parties to “cultural resources conservation” in the UDP. In 2000, 
the UDP was designated as a WHS, and in 2006 Ezemvelo became the official man- 
agement authority. In the 2000s, San descendants became involved in rock art man- 
agement (Prins 2009). 


INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The successful implementation of management plans depends, in part, on the provi- 
sion of appropriate staffing arrangements. This issue has bedeviled the safeguarding 
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Figure 29.2 Front cover of the Natal Parks Board (1995) pamphlet about rock art. 


of UDP rock art for the past three decades. No staffing provision was made to imple- 
ment the RAND management plan, and this was not raised as an issue in the 1980s. 
Through the 1990s, however, the NPB was urged to reflect its commitment to cul- 
tural heritage conservation through the employment of cultural heritage practitioners 
to strengthen its management capacity, particularly in relation to the UDP rock art 
for which it had responsibility. In essence, the NPB was being asked to accept the 
same level of dedication to cultural resources that it had shown for natural 
heritage. 

The issue was raised in a number of forums, such as the RAAC’s inaugural meeting 
(RAAC Minutes, June 15,1994), the KwaZulu-Natal Provincial Government “Envi- 
ronment and Conservation” Parliamentary Portfolio Committee (Mazel 1995), high- 
level NPB committees, as well as directly with senior NPB personnel, including the 
chief executive officer, Dr. George Hughes. Initially, the NPB did not “feel it appro- 
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priate . . . to employ Scientific expertise in rock art or other important archaeological 
matters,” arguing that advice could be obtained externally (Brooks, personal com- 
munication, June 9, 1995), but it was later deemed beneficial to have in-house 
archaeological and cultural expertise (Brooks, personal communication, October 11, 
1995). Ultimately, while cultural heritage posts were included in the Ezemvelo 
organizational structure, they remained unfunded (Brooks, personal communication, 
February 10, 1997). Attempts to rectify the situation failed and Ezemvelo was estab- 
lished in 1998 without cultural heritage capacity (Hughes personal communication, 
July 17, 1997 and September 23, 1997). In contrast, the conservation of the natural 
heritage was served by the creation of in-house management and research capacity. 

Shortly after Ezemvelo’s formation, it was noted at a workshop dealing with criteria 
for WHS nominations that the organization lacked “a rock art specialist on the staff 
and that for World Heritage nomination at least one cultural heritage specialist would 
be required to demonstrate that the sites are being managed professionally” (South- 
ern African Rock Art Project 1998: n.p.). Dr. Hughes responded that “funds were 
not available and that they preferred to consult Natal Museum specialists when 
required.” He was, however, informed by Sharon Sullivan’ that “cultural heritage 
specialists would be required in future as the cultural and natural values must be 
managed together” (Southern African Rock Art Project 1998: n.p.). It was shortly 
after this exchange (1.e., 1999) that Ezemvelo and Amafa signed the MoU commit- 
ting both parties to cultural conservation. It needs to be emphasized, however, that 
the MoU committed Amafa to providing advice and not actually undertaking the 
management itself. 

Despite Ezemvelo’s failure to appoint cultural heritage staff, it was widely acknowl- 
edged that rock art management would benefit from the appointment of dedicated 
management officials (e.g., CURE 1998). Especially pertinent was the observation 
by ICOMOS (2000:3) in its evaluation of the UDP WHS application that Ezemvelo 
staff “is exclusively related to the natural heritage. ICOMOS strongly recommends 
that a cultural heritage unit be established within the Service.” These and previous 
calls for Ezemvelo to develop in-house cultural heritage capacity have gone unheeded, 
and since 1999 UDP rock art management has been underpinned by the Amafa/ 
Ezemvelo MoU. The successful management of UDP rock art is, therefore, largely 
dependent on effective systems being implemented and sound working relations 
between Amafa and Ezemvelo staff. Two types of committee structures were estab- 
lished to promote this: (1) an executive-level policy committee which deals with areas 
of joint interest; and (2) a management committee whose aim has been described as 
providing the “necessary guidance and expertise to assist Ezemvelo . . . in the imple- 
mentation of management strategies for different components of the cultural environ- 
ment, in coordination with strategies for the management strategies of the natural 
environment” (Wintjes 2005: n.p.).’ 

An anomaly in the Ezemvelo staffing narrative occurred in the early 2000s. While 
Blackmore® (2002:1) repeated the view expressed in the 1990s that it would be 
“inappropriate” for Ezemvelo to duplicate expertise already residing in other “cultural 
conservation agencies,” the organization advertised a cultural resources coordinator 
post in 2003 (Ndlovu 2005; Porter,’ personal communication, June 18, 2010). The 
motivation for the post was based on Ezemvelo’s “management responsibility for 
archaeological and historical features inside PAs and especially in the UDP World 
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Heritage Site” (Porter, personal communication, June 18, 2010). Applicants were 
shortlisted but no interviews took place. According to Ndlovu (personal communica- 
tion, May 24, 2010), the chairperson of Amafa, also an Ezemvelo board member, 
objected to the post on the basis that cultural matters were Amafa’s provincial respon- 
sibility. The appointment consequently did not proceed. The need for Ezemvelo to 
employ “specialist institutional capacity to ensure the effective management of the 
Park’s cultural heritage” was raised again in the UDP 2006 Integrated Management 
Plan (Ezemvelo KZN Wildlife 2005:52) but no progress has been made. Almost two 
decades after this issue was first raised, Ezemvelo still lacks in-house capacity regard- 
ing cultural heritage management. 


INVENTORIES, PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, 
AND INDIGENOUS VOICES 


It was recognized in the 1970s by the initiators of RAND that the effective manage- 
ment of heritage resources should be underpinned by detailed site inventories (Anon- 
ymous n.d.). Although the surveys undertaken by Pager (1971), Vinnicombe (1976), 
and Lewis-Williams (1981) had revealed the richness of UDP rock art, the full extent 
of this resource was unknown (Ward 1979b). Furthermore, their records contained 
inconsistent levels of information which hindered their use in management planning. 
On completion of RAND, 357 (69 percent) of the known 516 rock art sites had 
been recorded, providing baseline data which remain of value three decades later. 
The recordings involved: plotting sites on maps, noting basic site information, making 
detailed written descriptions of the paintings, extensive photography (slides and 
monochrome), limited tracing, and the completion of management data question- 
naires (Mazel 1981, 1982a, 1984). 

After RAND, no significant recording took place in the UDP until the 2000s, 
except for a survey undertaken by two nature conservation cadets in the central UDP 
in the mid-1990s: this recorded 60 sites, including 20 new observations. In the past 
decade, however, two projects have been initiated which will enhance the UDP 
database and facilitate the comparison of the condition of the paintings 30 years after 
the RAND baseline inventory was created (Topp 2009; African Conservation Trust 
2010). Advances on previous recordings include improved location information with 
GPS readings and 3D scans of key sites (African Conservation Trust 2010). These 
surveys are still underway and have not yet been fully reported. In addition to the 
UDP work, baseline recording has been undertaken in the Mweni and Amazizi areas 
for the first time. Undertaken in partnership between the local community and Berg- 
watch,'° this work has resulted in the discovery of 120 painted sites since the mid- 
1990s (Khumbalani Ndaba and Meridy Pfotenhauer, personal communication, May, 
29 2007). Over 600 painted sites are now known in the uKhahlamba-Drakensberg, 
the majority of which have been comprehensively recorded. This represents a sub- 
stantial resource to underpin rock art management. 

The RAND final report presented the survey results and an archaeological resource 
management plan (Mazel 1981, see also Mazel 1982a, 1984). Influenced by Australian 
and USA management approaches, a series of recommendations was developed 
regarding the photographic monitoring and patrolling of individual sites. These 
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Table 29.1 Management criteria by which points were allocated in the RAND 
management plan for uKhahlamba-Drakensberg rock art 


Criteria Management points 


Accessibility 2 points: easy 
0 points: difficult 
These will be determined by a combination of the 
following criteria: (a) the distance of the site 
from the entry point; (b) the nature of the 
terrain between the entry point and the site; and 
(c) whether there is a path into the general 
proximity of the site. 
Path 2 points: path to site 
1 point: path less than 300m from the site 
0 points: path more than 300m from the site 
Visibility 2 points: good 
1 point: moderate 
0 points: poor 
Intensity of use 2 points: high intensity use area 
1 point: low intensity use area 
Vandalism 2 points: badly vandalized 
1 point: vandalism present 
0 points: no vandalism 
Evidence of modern human 2 points 
occupation and knowledge of the 
site from publications, resort walk 
sheets, or through conversation 


Source: Mazel (1982a). 


recommendations drew on the scientific significance of the archaeological resources 
(i.e., rock art, surface material, and potential deposits) and management information 
(Table 29.1). Public interpretation and education were included in the plan. 
Despite being welcomed by conservation officials, the RAND management plan 
was never implemented, and almost two decades lapsed (i.e., 1981 to 1998) before 
another UDP rock art management plan was developed. The need for the new plan 
was manifest by the fact that the “piecemeal approach to cultural resource concerns 
in the NDP [undertaken by the RAAC] soon revealed itself to be unsatisfactory. 
Initiatives to propose the park as a World Heritage Site emphasized the importance 
of a comprehensive, effective management plan for both its natural and cultural 
assets” (Wahl et al. 1998:153). Although the new management plan, known as 
CURE 1998,"! drew on many elements of the original RAND plan (e.g., site signifi- 
cance, importance of public education, and interpretation), there were notable dif- 
ferences. CURE 1998 covered all cultural heritage resources, although rock art 
remained predominant. Furthermore, it was developed with the active participation 
of the public and NPB staff (Wahl et al. 1998:156). Involving NPB staff had 
the added benefit of raising awareness about rock art management among staff who 
had nature conservation backgrounds, as well as highlighting regional management 
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challenges. The national public consultation exercise, in 1997, was the first of its kind 
dealing with rock art management in South Africa (Wahl et al.1998). Approved by 
the Ezemvelo Board, CURE 1998 formed part of the UDP WHS application 
(KwaZulu-Nature Conservation Service and Amafa aKwaZulu Natali Heritage 1999). 

CURE 1998 had an encouraging start under the guidance of Amafa’s head of 
archaeology, Beth Wahl, who had been part of the drafting team, even though this 
was not her sole focus. Site monitoring was conducted and Ezemvelo staff completed 
site-monitoring cards. Amafa was consulted if problems arose regarding the safe- 
guarding of sites (Ndlovu, personal communication, May 24, 2010). Unfortunately, 
this positive start was not sustained after Wahl’s resignation in November 2000. 
Thereafter, CURE 1998’s implementation was hampered by the high turnover of 
Amatfa staff with no continuity between any of them. Following Wahl’s resignation, 
no one dealt specifically with rock art for over a year until Ndukuyakhe Ndlovu was 
appointed Amafa’s first dedicated cultural heritage officer for rock art in December 
2001. When Ndlovu assumed office, CURE 1998 was not being implemented and 
there was no supporting documentation to assist with this process. Following Ndlo- 
vu’s resignation in early 2003, Amafa appointed another two rock art officers between 
2003 and 2006. 

Given the high turnover of Amafa staff, and the lack of continuity between appoint- 
ments, it is hardly surprising that, in 2005, it was concluded that little progress had 
been made with the implementation of CURE 1998 following its positive start 
(Anonymous 2005). The problems identified included the separation of nature con- 
servation and cultural heritage management, the fact that cultural heritage manage- 
ment “does not have equal priority to nature conservation” for Ezemvelo, the absence 
of site-specific management plans, and the challenges faced with the monitoring of 
sites through the “people on the ground” (i.e., Ezemvelo personnel). Furthermore, 
Ezemvelo staff interviewed by Mazel in 2007’? commented that the flux in Amafa 
staffing had inhibited the development of a productive relationship between the 
organizations and had compromised the implementation of CURE 1998. In response 
to these shortcomings, Amafa started developing a new management plan in 2005, 
but this was not completed (uKhahlamba Cultural Environment Working Group 
2005). 

The appointment of the current rock art officer, Celeste Rossouw, in 2006, has 
stabilized Amafa’s rock art efforts and has witnessed the production of a new man- 
agement plan (CURE 2008). While the overarching goals of CURE 2008 largely 
mirror those of previous plans (e.g., the promotion of conservation and public appre- 
ciation of cultural resources), there are significant differences. CURE 2008 focuses 
on publically accessible sites, whereas previously sites were prioritized according to 
their scientific significance and perceived management threats. Furthermore, manage- 
ment plans have been developed for the public sites, including monitoring by site 
custodians who live nearby and not Ezemvelo or Amafa staff (CURE 2008). Ideally, 
there will be a minimum of three Amafa accredited custodians per site who will submit 
monthly condition reports to Amafa and undertake preventative maintenance not 
involving direct contact with the paintings (CURE 2008). This work is intended to 
contribute to rural economic empowerment. 

While van Vuuren and Rossouw (personal communication, June 1, 2007) indicated 
that a distinction had been drawn between guides and site custodians,'* CURE 
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(2008:46) states that “All guests that want to visit rock art sites must be accompanied 
by an Amafa accredited-custodian.” Ezemvelo staff, interviewed by Mazel in 2007,'* 
expressed concern that using site custodians as guides may involve a conflict of inter- 
est because for many this may be their main (or only) source of income, and they 
may feel obliged to overlook visitors wetting and touching the paintings. They were 
also concerned that Ezemvelo’s lack of control over people visiting publically open 
rock art sites may compromise their safeguarding. 

Although no provision has been made in CURE 2008 for the monitoring of sites 
closed to the public, “threatened or sensitive [sites], are monitored every 4 months 
and the others are monitored at least once a year” and monitoring cards are kept by 
Ezemvelo (Rossouw, personal communication, July 12, 2010). In addition, Amafa 
has recently appointed a rock art monitor to strengthen its rock art capacity, but it 
is too early to know what impact this has had. 

While CURE 2008 remains the primary vehicle driving rock art management in 
the UDP, there are complementary management instruments, such as the Integrated 
Management Plan 2006-2011 (Ezemvelo KZN Wildlife 2005). It is striking, however, 
that cultural heritage is hardly represented in this plan when compared to the empha- 
sis on the natural heritage and biodiversity. No cultural management actions are 
recommended other than the need to develop “an updated and comprehensive Cul- 
tural Heritage Management Plan” and a cultural heritage research project list, and 
that cultural heritage should form part of the UDP’s eco-cultural tourism and mar- 
keting strategy. 

Up until the early 2000s, the management of UDP rock art was the sole preserve 
of government agencies, but this has now changed. Encouraged by the post-Apartheid 
recognition of San culture as an integral part of the country’s heritage, several small 
groups living adjacent to the UDP have sought to identify themselves as descendants 
of the San who created the paintings. One of these groups is the Duma clan, which 
has become involved in rock art management. They believe that Game Pass Shelter 
(Plate 22) should be protected from the ritual pollution of outsiders, which may harm 
the spiritual potency of the paintings and eventually diminish the powers of the spirits 
of the dead (Prins 2009).’° Visitors are, therefore, requested to either brush against 
or rub themselves with turpentine grass before entering the site; this ritual prescrip- 
tion has been incorporated into the site management plan. According to Prins 
(2009), this is the first time that indigenous San perceptions have been incorporated 
into the management of rock art in Southern Africa. 

Another development at Game Pass Shelter was the commencement, in 2002, of 
a ritual ceremony so that the Duma San descendants could communicate with their 
ancestors in a religious setting. From small beginnings, the ceremony has become an 
annual event; in 2007, it attracted nearly 400 San descendants and other people (Prins 
2009). Ndlovu (2009) believes that it has also become easier for the Duma clan to 
obtain permission from Amafa to perform the ceremony because of their representa- 
tion on the Kamberg Rock Art Trust, which oversees the local rock art center (see 
below). 

The recording of paintings in the Mweni and Amazizi areas of the northern 
uKhahlamba-Drakensberg has been accompanied by the development of rock 
art management plans, which include the monitoring of sites. The groups driving 
these developments aspire to work in partnership with Ezemvelo, but this has not 
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yet happened (Khumbalani Ndaba and Meridy Pfotenhauer, personal communica- 
tion, May 29, 2007). 


WORLD HERITAGE, TOURISM, AND PUBLIC INTERPRETATION 


According to Visser and Rogerson (2004), tourism was the economic sector most 
adversely affected by international sanctions against Apartheid. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that following South Africa’s first democratic elections in 1994, the poten- 
tial for tourism to generate revenue was promoted, especially as a mechanism to 
incorporate previously disenfranchised people into the economy. According to 
Hanekom”® (1997:13): 


Making the tourism industry more representative will not only empower previously 
disadvantaged people . . . it will also positively affect the image we present to the rest 
of the world. South Africa has thus far been marketed for its natural beauty, its wildlife 
parks. This has been at the expense of the rich diversity of cultural and historical experi- 
ences that could become a unique selling point internationally. 


These sentiments reflected the NPB’s thinking about the UDP. In 1994, the RAAC 
was informed that the NPB was pursuing WHS status for the UDP and that rock art 
would be highlighted. A pamphlet about the WHS initiative (Natal Parks Board 
1995; see also Sandwith’” 1998) emphasized improved levels of protection and 
“tourism and associated benefits.” Mapping onto the national agenda, it stated that 
programs to promote “tourism in the areas would result in various benefits such as 
increased employment opportunities and income, improved planning, development 
and management of the region, and additional Government funding for development 
and services” (Natal Parks Board 1995: n.p.). In response to UDP being designated 
a WHS, Hughes (2000) commented: “Apart from the added security this status 
provides, we believe that a really great benefit will be added to tourism in the region 
— and that will benefit our local communities immensely . . . World Heritage Site 
status brings increased tourism with it.” Considering the relationship between rock 
art and tourism, Laue et al. (2001:5) stated that the Department of Environmental 
Affairs and Tourism, in 1999, requested that the Rock Art Research Institute “design 
a national strategy to make South Africa the world’s leading rock art tourism destina- 
tion... If SA can gain even a fraction of the world tourism market, we can create 
hundreds of new and sustainable jobs. This is the aim of the current RARI/DEAT 
initiative.” They also believed that rock art tourism could benefit impoverished rural 
communities. 

The combined imperatives of WHS status, tourism, and poverty alleviation, along 
with the desire to promote positive views of the San and their history, unlike the situ- 
ation under Apartheid, have contributed to the creation of new attractions for UDP 
visitors to engage with rock art (Mazel 2008, 2009). This has involved the reinter- 
pretation of Main Caves (1998), the development of the Kamberg (2002) and 
Didima (2003) rock art centers, and more than doubling (nine to 21) the number 
of rock art sites open to visitors accompanied by community custodians. 

It has been increasingly acknowledged internationally that a key motivation for 
interpreting archaeology for the public is to promote its safeguarding. This operates 
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on two levels: (1) the more the public appreciate archaeology, the more they will 
value it, and the more likely they will support the provision of resources for its man- 
agement; and (2) greater understanding of the archaeological past, obtained through 
effective interpretation, will encourage more responsible behavior toward archaco- 
logical resources (e.g., McManamon 2000; Jameson 2007). The above-mentioned 
three attractions were examined with these insights in mind (Mazel 2008, 2009). 

It has been revealed that not only do visitors to these attractions receive inconsist- 
ent messages regarding rock art interpretation, but also that there are notable absences 
regarding the use of rock art in the vicinity of the attractions (especially Didima) and 
information generated through the excavation of rock-shelters.'* Moreover, the Early 
and Middle Stone Age displays at Didima are misleading and inaccurate (Mazel 2008, 
2009). Here, I focus on rock art. Regarding the meaning of the rock art, Kamberg 
presents only the trance hypothesis, while Main Caves and Didima recognize that 
more than one interpretation is currently favored by archaeologists (i.e., the trance 
hypothesis and the mythological approach). At Main Caves, both approaches are 
presented on the same panel as rival hypotheses; however, at Didima they are pre- 
sented separately in adjacent cases with no indication that they are competing hypoth- 
eses. The two rock art centers make no attempt to showcase rock art in the areas 
surrounding them. This is especially perplexing at Didima which is located in possibly 
the richest painted area in South Africa (more than 150 painted rock-shelters and 
more than 10,000 paintings) and contains themes that lend themselves to display, 
such as the presence of bees and ladders which occur only in the northern UDP and 
not in the south (Mazel 1982b). The value of emphasizing the importance of local 
material and identifying what is unique and special about places and things in inter- 
pretative storylines is well established (Carter 2001; Jones 2007). The implications 
of these observations are briefly explored below. 


DISCUSSION 


Reflecting back on the safeguarding of rock art in the UDP since the 1970s, a mixed 
picture emerges. There have been undoubted gains, such as the establishment of 
RAND in the 1970s, the implementation of CURE 2008, and the improved tourist 
offerings through the development of the Kamberg and Didima rock art centers. 
Offsetting these, however, is the perception that rock art management has occupied 
a secondary position within the organizations primarily responsible for its safeguard- 
ing. This is reflected, for example, in the partial or non-implementation of two of 
the three management plans that have been developed, along with NPB’s and Ezem- 
velo’s unwillingness to appoint cultural management staff, and, linked to this, the 
apparent favoring of natural heritage over cultural heritage generally and rock art 
specifically. The secondary role of cultural resources, and in particular rock art, can 
be traced back to the conservative commercial foresters objecting to the establishment 
of RAND in the 1970s (Bainbridge, personal communication, March 29, 2010; 
Granger, personal communication, April 3, 2010) and the FD policy statement in 
the mid-1980s that considered the management of rock art a secondary objective to 
that of natural ecosystems (Bainbridge et al. 1986). The privileging of natural 
resources has also been prevalent in the NPB and Ezemvelo. In 1995, this point was 
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made to the KwaZulu/Natal Provincial “Environment and Conservation Parliamen- 
tary Portfolio Committee” (Mazel 1995), and, a decade later, it was concluded 
at the Amafa CURE 1998 review meeting that cultural heritage does not have 
equal priority with nature conservation within Ezemvelo. Ezemvelo’s focus remains 
on the natural world as its vision and mission,” as stated on the Ezemvelo KZN 
Wildlife website, highlights biodiversity with no reference to cultural heritage 
(www.kznwildlife.com, accessed July 2011). 

Attempts to appoint a cultural resources coordinator in 2003 represented a tem- 
porary change of direction for Ezemvelo. According to Porter (personal communica- 
tion, June 18, 2010), this initiative was informed by the view that Ezemvelo has 
management responsibility for UDP rock art, with Amafa providing advice, although 
this distinction may have become partially blurred, as will be discussed below. Porter’s 
views corresponded with those expressed in the 1990s that the NPB required staff 
dedicated to the management of cultural resources in order to fulfill their duty of 
care toward this heritage resource. This point was reiterated at the Southern African 
Rock Art Project WHS meeting (1998) and also reflected in the ICOMOS evaluation 
document of the UDP WHS application (2000). In 2011, Ezemvelo still lacked in- 
house cultural management capacity. 

The three UDP management plans developed since the 1970s have experienced 
different outcomes. In the case of RAND, the FD, after creating a landmark rock art 
management project, made no provision for its implementation. This was com- 
pounded by the departure and changed responsibilities of FD staff associated with 
the project, including those who had been instrumental in establishing, supporting, 
and overseeing RAND, which may have undermined the organization’s political will 
to deploy additional resources to support further rock art conservation efforts (Bain- 
bridge, personal communication, March 29, 2010; Granger, personal communica- 
tion, April 3, 2010). Furthermore, according to Granger (personal communication, 
April 3, 2010): “the human resources, budget, authority, priorities, administrative 
structures etc. which existed in the FD collapsed more or less entirely and were not 
replaced with anything of equivalent value [when the UDP state forests were incor- 
porated into NPB].” 

In contrast to RAND, the implementation of CURE 1998 was bedeviled by the 
high turnover of Amafa staff and the lack of continuity between appointments. 
According to Ezemvelo staff (personal communication, May 28, 2007), this instabil- 
ity inhibited the development of a productive working relationship between the 
organizations. It is, therefore, not surprising that implementation of CURE 1998 
faltered. It is still unclear what precipitated Amafa’s staffing flux during this time, but 
it drives home the need for continuity in staffing arrangements to underpin the effec- 
tive implementation of management plans. 

Unlike the previous period, 2006-2011 witnessed stability in the Amafa rock art 
post, along with the development and implementation of CURE 2008. This plan 
has, however, changed the site management reporting procedures so that site custo- 
dians submit monthly monitoring reports about publically accessible sites to Amafa, 
while monitoring information regarding the other sites is kept by Ezemvelo. One 
consequence of this is that neither organization will develop an overarching day-to- 
day appreciation of the situation regarding rock art management. This may impede 
the identification of problems as they emerge. Another implication is that it affords 
Amafa a greater management role than was envisaged in the Amafa/Ezemvelo MoU. 
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The long-term impact of this will become evident through time; however, in the 
short-term it may serve to undermine Ezemvelo’s management responsibility toward 
the paintings, especially when considering comments made by Ezemvelo field staff, 
in 2007, that their lack of control over people visiting publically open sites may 
compromise the protection of the paintings. There is also an imperative for greater 
integration of the overall and site-based management plans which have been devel- 
oped in the UDP and in the Amazizi and Mweni areas. It is important that, wherever 
possible, a consistent management approach is implemented to ensure the best pos- 
sible safeguarding of this fragile resource. 

Along with the changes in management planning and implementation during the 
past 40 years, there have also been significant shifts in the factors driving these initia- 
tives. In the 1970s and early 1980s, management efforts were clearly focused on 
conserving the heritage resource, although there was appreciation of the need to 
develop interpretation for the public (Mazel 1981, 1982a). While the safeguarding 
of rock art underpinned the development of CURE 1998, there was increasing pres- 
sure in the 1990s for rock art to be used to attract tourism to the UDP. This was 
reflected in the WHS application which included the desire to promote rock art 
tourism to create new jobs and alleviate poverty. This issue was developed further in 
the 2000s with the creation of the Kamberg and Didima rock art centers and the 
greater than doubling of the number of sites open to the public with visitors being 
accompanied by community custodians. While the rock art centers have greatly 
enhanced the information about rock art available to the public, they are not without 
criticism in terms of their content and the inconsistent messages that they convey. It 
appears that these attractions have been developed without a coherent UDP inter- 
pretative strategy (Mazel 2008). Future developments should be undertaken in the 
context of an interpretative plan which considers the interpretative requirements of 
the entire region (Mazel 2008). 

More recently, San descendants have begun to contribute to UDP rock art man- 
agement through their presence on the Kamberg Rock Art Trust and influence in 
the Game Pass Shelter management plan. Considering the Kamberg/Game Pass 
developments, Ndlovu (2009) has questioned whether the “western preservationist 
model” represents the most effective way of managing UDP rock art. He draws a 
distinction between a “very ‘top-down’ and preservationist” Western approach and 
“Truly African” management which will not only be concerned “with the keeping 
of rock art as an original artwork to be admired, but with the spiritual management 
of the site as well” (Ndlovu 2009:66). Ultimately, however, Ndlovu (2009:66) 
argues that a “more appropriate system of management would be to marry the 
Western Knowledge Systems (WKS) with Indigenous Knowledge Systems (IKS) 
approaches.” The process of co-management has already begun with the changes to 
the Game Pass Shelter management plan, and in the Mweni and Amazizi areas local 
communities are driving rock art management in partnership with a conservation 
NGO. It will be interesting to see how this unfolds in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


There is no doubt that UDP rock art management has come a long way since 
the FD established RAND in the 1970s. The majority of rock art sites have been 
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documented, and there is an extensive and still growing dataset regarding their man- 
agement requirements. Moreover, there is greater acknowledgment of the need for 
rock art protection. There is staff at Amafa dedicated to this pursuit guided by a MoU 
and management plan, although there is an emergent blurring of management 
responsibility between Amafa and Ezemvelo. The most critical unresolved issues 
remain Ezemvelo’s continued privileging of natural heritage over cultural heritage 
and, associated with this, the lack of cultural management capacity within Ezemvelo, 
the management authority for the UDP WHS, and the long-term impact this will 
have on the safeguarding of rock art. Ezemvelo needs to give serious consideration 
to the question why, 20 years after the ending of Apartheid, one of South Africa’s 
most internationally recognized, premier cultural heritage resources does not have 
dedicated management personnel within the management authority. 
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NOTES 


1 The NMC was the national agency responsible for the conservation of heritage resources. 
In 2000, it was replaced by the South African Heritage Resources Agency. 

2 The Natal Parks Board was the provincial agency with management responsibility for 
protected areas in the Natal province. At this point, it controlled only part of the UDP. 

3 The KwaZulu-Natal Nature Conservation Service is the provincial statutory body respon- 
sible for the management of protected areas in terms of the KwaZulu-Natal Nature 
Conservation Management Act No. 9 of 1997. It was formed in 1998 through the amal- 
gamation of the NPB and the KwaZulu Department of Nature Conservation. Ezemvelo 
is the brand name for this body. 

4 Amafa aKwaZulu Natali is the provincial heritage agency. 

5 Sharon Sullivan is a former executive director of the Australian Heritage Commission. 
She is an internationally respected specialist on heritage management who has played a 
significant role in the development of cultural heritage management systems in Australia 
and elsewhere in the world. 

6 ICOMOS is the International Council on Monuments and Sites. It advises the World 
Heritage Committee on nominations for World Heritage Sites. 

7 This document was adapted from the Terms of Reference for the Cultural Resource 
Advisory Committee drafted by Blackmore (2002). 

8 A. Blackmore was Ezemvelo coordinator of integrated environmental management. 

9 Porter was Ezemvelo head of sustainable development planning 

10 Bergwatch is an NGO which works on conservation issues with local communities in the 
Mweni and Amazizi areas. 
11 CURE was used as an acronym for cultural resource. 
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12 This occurred on May 28, 2007 at Didima Camp, UDP. Ezemvelo personnel included 
John Crowson, Eduard Goosen, and Sonja Kriiger. 

13 Itis important to note that these custodians are mostly the descendants of African farmers 
who have occupied the foothills of the UDP during the past five centuries and are not 
the descendants of the San hunter-gatherers who made the majority of the rock art. 

14 This occurred on June 1, 2007 at the Amafa offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

15 Visitors to the Kamberg rock art center are taken to Game Pass Shelter to view rock art. 

16 F. Hanekom was deputy director-general of the Department of Environmental Affairs 
and Tourism. 

17 T.S. Sandwith was NPB chief planner. 

18 It is important to note that, although the Didima and Kamberg attractions have been 
called “rock art centers,” they also cover San hunter-gatherer archaeology and history. 

19 Ezemvelo’s vision is “To be a world renowned leader in the field of biodiversity conversa- 
tion” and its mission is “To ensure effective conservation and sustainable use of KwaZulu 
Natal’s biodiversity in collaboration with stakeholders for the benefit of present and future 
generations.” 
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QO Managing Rock 
Somer Art Sites 


Valerie Magar 


ABSTRACT 


This chapter will focus on aspects of existing approaches to the management of rock art 
sites and potential areas for improvement. The reasons for using current management 
approaches will be explained in detail, including the processes that this implies, starting 
from the definition of significance and value to the development of management strate- 
gies. Some of the management processes will be illustrated using real-life situations in 
different parts of the world, including some examples of rock art sites inscribed in 
UNESCO’s World Heritage List. 


Over the past few decades, conservation of cultural sites has shifted from focusing 
essentially on the material fabric of sites (particularly among Western traditions of 
heritage conservation) to approaches that include the broader meanings that make a 
place important. This wider perception of heritage has enabled the inclusion of tan- 
gible and intangible aspects, which may be of relevance to a wide variety of stakehold- 
ers. Conservation professionals have therefore sought new tools to look after heritage 
places. Management planning was one of the answers, and it has become an essential 
methodology, enabling the preservation of the significance of heritage sites, while at 
the same time aiming for a more effective and sustainable use of resources. 

One of the practical results of management is the development of a written 
plan, which, when properly formulated, can become the vital strategic document 
for achieving and maintaining conservation and management objectives, understand- 
ing the significance of a place, and executing actions for the overall conservation of 
the site. As we will see below, producing such a written document is based on a 
thorough and broad analysis of the site; otherwise, it can end up as a useless piece 
of paper. 


A Companion to Rock Art, First Edition. Edited by Jo McDonald and Peter Veth. 
© 2012 Blackwell Publishing Ltd. Published 2012 by Blackwell Publishing Ltd. 
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Different management approaches for heritage sites, often values-based, have been 
developed in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America, although these are increasingly being tested and implemented in 
other parts of the world in a wide variety of contexts. In many countries, the tradi- 
tion has often been what we will call a conventional approach, in which decision- 
making follows a top-down model, with decisions depending on more or less 
centralized government bodies. This model offered overall protection for the sites, 
including legal and administrative frameworks for their conservation, which are 
extremely important; however, this system was also sometimes found to be limited, 
as it tended to consider the significance of places only from the point of view of 
“experts.” We will therefore explore other approaches that have been developed, and 
sometimes applied in combination with conventional systems. 

From an overall point of view, rock art sites can be managed as any other type of 
heritage, and the methodology we will explore in this chapter is therefore applicable 
to all heritage places. However, the specificity of rock art lies in its fragility. Many 
sites around the world are exposed to the elements: rain and other sources of humid- 
ity, fluctuation of temperature, biological growth, all of which contribute to the 
deterioration of the sites. However, vandalism and looting are frequently a much 
more pernicious threat to rock art sites in many parts of the world. Conservation is 
often not within easy reach, as sites are dispersed in regions that may not be easily 
accessible. Hence the importance of good planning and management, which we will 
now explore in detail. 


WHAT IS CULTURAL HERITAGE MANAGEMENT? 


Management of cultural heritage essentially is the use of methods and tools developed 
for the protection, conservation, use, and enhancement of sites. These include stra- 
tegic planning, both for day-to-day activities and for medium- and longer-term initia- 
tives within a specific site or group of sites. Management and planning should aim 
at managing change, rather than trying to freeze a site in a given moment. The main 
idea is therefore to find the most appropriate solutions for the well-being of a site 
and its users, taking into consideration its broader context, and keeping in mind its 
sustainability. World Heritage Sites must have, as a requirement for their inscription, 
an adequate management system (UNESCO 2008). 

Management also aims at using the existing resources (human, financial, and infra- 
structure) in the most efficient manner, while taking into consideration the social and 
cultural context of the site. Therefore, management activities will be specific for each 
site, as they will need to take into consideration the characteristics, possibilities, and 
constraints of that site. There may be various levels in management, depending on 
how the site is and will be used, on its significance, and on the existing level of 
knowledge, resources, and legal protection. 

Management planning (both process and products) may be summarized in a 
written document (often called a management plan), which should preferably be 
short and clear, for ease of reference of the various people involved in the plan. This 
document will need to be reviewed periodically, in order to adapt strategies and 
activities to how the site evolves. Experience has shown that when a specific plan is 
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devised for a site, reviews should be made frequently in the first year, in order to 
make any necessary improvements. Once the system becomes operative, reviews may 
be done on a yearly basis. 


SITE SIGNIFICANCE 


We care about rock art sites, and cultural sites in general, because we value them for 
a number of reasons. Understanding the significance of a site means exploring and 
comprehending all those reasons for which a site is considered to be valuable to 
society (ICCROM 1999; Marquis-Kyle and Walker 2004; Copithorne et al. 2008). 
Significance will depend on the perception of the site by a given community, or parts 
of the community. Therefore, cultural significance will often be as complex and vari- 
able as society’s changing views, and there may frequently be differences (and con- 
tradictions) in perception between the points of view of owners of sites, researchers, 
managers, traditional users, and the public (ICCROM 1999). 

Understanding a site, and articulating its importance (why and to whom it is 
important), allows a better decision-making process. The degree to which a site is 
valued will often dictate the effort and resources attributed for their management 
and conservation. If the significance of a site is not fully understood, well-intentioned 
choices made for its management could inadvertently lead to the destruction or 
alteration of important aspects of the site. Important meanings attributed to a site 
may reflect past traditions, or there may be continuity in the way these have been 
used. There will often also be values associated with our current perception of the 
site, and the use we make of it. 

It is therefore essential to understand: 


e why the site is important — and to whom, considering all stakeholders; and, 
e what attributes of the site contribute to its importance. 


For sites inscribed in UNESCO’s World Heritage List, there is a specific requisite 
for establishing the outstanding universal value (OUV), stating the cultural and 
natural significance of each site for “which it is so exceptional as to transcend natural 
boundaries and to be of common importance for present and future generations of 
all humanity” (UNESCO 2008). A series of six criteria have been defined for the 
inscription of sites in the World Heritage List. 


Defining significance 

The process of significance assessment can be undertaken at various levels. It can be 
based on local knowledge of the site, or it can be a broader process, involving a larger 
expertise, including heritage professionals (anthropologists, archaeologists, historians, 
conservators, and geologists) as well as local people. 

There are many approaches to the definition of significance, mostly developed by 
heritage authorities in different countries, and sometimes by conservation profession- 
als. They all tend to focus on similar components, which serve as guidance for the 
identification of all those elements that make the site important, including those 
which give it a unique character. 
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e Compilation of information on the site: status of site (defining if there is a des- 
ignation as national heritage; consulting lists and inventories); physical evidence 
(site survey; recording of elements; identification of material objects); oral and 
documentary evidence (local or traditional owner information; maps; earlier 
recordings; research photographs; unpublished material; stored oral histories). 

e Definition of the extent, nature, history, and development of the site. 

e Analysis and definition of the cultural context: current use; significance to local 
communities, oral history; historical, technological, design, etc.; significance to 
other stakeholders. 

e Comparative analysis of the site, based on the information above: comparison 
with other sites of similar type; definition of how and why the site is different or 
distinctive. 

e Coordination and analysis of the previous information: identification of important 
missing information. 

e Assessing types of significance and their degree: definition of the type and degree 
of significance, by comparison. 

e Writing a statement of significance: evaluation of the adequacy of the statement. 


In the following paragraphs, I give a more detailed description of values and signifi- 
cance, including references to authenticity and integrity. 


Values 
The concept of values is not a new one, and the word as such may be conflictive as 
it can have different meanings in various cultural contexts. For some, values may be 
considered to be intrinsic to heritage sites, especially when referring to spiritual or 
religious values (Wijesuriya 2010). For others, and particularly in Western cultures, 
significance derives from a cultural judgment, and should likely be more appropriately 
named judgment of values, rather than values alone. References to values are abun- 
dant in this context, the most well-known probably being those defined by Riegl 
(1984), and those that appeared in the Athens Charter (1931) and in the Venice 
Charter (ICOMOS 1964). Those initial values, which mostly focused on historic and 
aesthetic aspects, have been broadened, and are presented below. 

In order to define the significance of a site, and to write a statement of it, the 
analysis can be subdivided by focusing on themes, which may help in clarifying the 
different perspectives that need to be taken into consideration. 


e Sites may have an important social, spiritual, or religious value to a local group 
or to society in general. 

e They may have an /istoric or cultural value, by illustrating evidence of people’s 
cultural development, or providing evidence of a specific period or phase. 

e Most rock art sites have artistic or aesthetic values. Often in combination with 
their setting, they offer breathtaking experiences for anyone visiting them, which 
in turn can be a source of enjoyment and inspiration. 

e They can have research values for a number of different disciplines, including 
archaeology, history, anthropology, and conservation. The sites may provide 
evidence about past or current cultures, and about local history. 
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e The sites may have an economic value for the community, or, at a larger scale, for 
the country. 

e The site may have a technological value, representing specific ways of life, with 
technological solutions or innovations within a group. 

e Most sites have an educational value, as sources of inspiration and knowledge on 
human history. 

e Rock art sites usually also have an environmental value, given the importance of 
the natural setting in which they are found. 

e As already mentioned, in the case of World Heritage Sites, values are reflected 
through a series of six criteria (UNESCO 2008: criteria i-vi). 


All values may have a strong impact on how a site is managed: for instance, some 
sites may not be open to the public, as this would upset traditional beliefs and uses. 
On the other hand, a good understanding of those same values can offer a much 
more enriching experience for visitors at a site. There may be cases when the con- 
servation of one value may compromise other values: placing a shelter over elements 
of an archaeological site may offer protection from the weather, but could affect the 
perception of the landscape. 

Detailed understanding of the significance of the site to society is essential, so that 
appropriate management (which conserves the values) can occur. Knowing the site’s 
significance provides managers with the tools to consider management alternatives. 

The level of significance assessment and how much effort is placed in it will need 
to match realistic resource and financial costs. Given that assessments are based on a 
critical judgment in a given moment in time, there will be a need for a review of the 
assessment, as some of the values or aspects of management may change over time. 


Authenticity 

Authenticity refers to the truthfulness of a site and its characteristic elements and 
processes (attributes), and their current capacity to reflect correctly all the values of 
a site. The evaluation of the authenticity of a site vastly changed after the creation 
of the Nara Document on Authenticity (1996), and now many more aspects are 
considered, including the social and cultural context (including spirit and feeling), 
the use and function of the site, the environment (location and setting), the form 
and design, materials and execution of its elements in various periods, as well as tradi- 
tions, techniques, and management systems (UNESCO 2008). 


Integrity 

The integrity of a site and its elements refers to their completeness, and how well 
preserved they are. The analysis of the integrity will take into consideration the con- 
ditions of the site (and whether it includes all necessary elements to express its values), 
while keeping in mind the foreseeable future with its threats and opportunities. 

In summary, we need to clearly understand a site and its significance before making 
any decision about it. Writing an objective statement of all the reasons why a site is 
important is made based on a synthesis of information and points of view of all stake- 
holders. It will be the reference document to guide all management policies for its 
conservation, use, and research. The greater the level of physical intervention proposed 
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(work for presentation of the site to the public, conservation, or archaeology research, 
among others), the more detailed the assessment of significance should be. 

A statement of significance should be a brief, but comprehensive statement of all 
the reasons for which a site is significant to different stakeholders. It is important that 
it does not simply become a list of reasons for significance that have been found 
during the preliminary research. Instead, it must articulate clearly and unequivocally 
the major reasons why the site is important, and identify all attributes (physical 
or process related) that reflect the values (ICCROM 1999). Attributes connect 
values to the site. They affect and are affected by the site’s integrity and authenticity 
(Copithorne et al. 2008). 

There is an agreed format for the preparation of the Statement of Outstanding 
Universal Value in the case of World Heritage Sites, which could form the basis for 
management of any type of heritage site. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


The statement of significance, summarizing the cultural significance of the site, will 
be crucial to guide and make any decision about the site, but it is separate from 
understanding the site’s problems, including management problems, the condition 
of the site, the needs of the local community, or any other challenges it may have. 

Once the statement of significance is established, a series of processes need to be 
made, starting with the condition assessment of the site, and followed by the defini- 
tion of conservation and management policies, which will take into consideration all 
attributes that reflects the values of the site. This will then allow the formulation of 
specific objectives and strategies (leading to a plan) for the management of the site, 
considering all the constraints, requirements and possibilities of the site (ICCROM 
1999). 

There may be a need for weighting the values of the site with a range of manage- 
ment issues. This is best achieved with a broad participation of stakeholders in the 
decision-making and planning process. Stakeholders include all individuals, groups, 
or organizations who have a legitimate ownership or an interest in the site, and who 
can influence its conservation and management. 

The site manager (or the staff directly attached to the site) will often be a pivotal 
figure, but there may sometimes be a need for a mediation process to keep all stake- 
holders fully involved, and to allow for reaching solutions that are agreeable to all, 
in a consensus. A participatory approach is often confused with simple consultation, 
rather than a full-fledged participation in the management by the local community 
or other stakeholders. And this is often a major reason why management plans fail: 
they simply do not reflect the needs felt by stakeholders or they do not consider the 
real possibilities of a site. 


DIFFERENT MANAGEMENT APPROACHES 


There have been numerous approaches to the management of sites, each with differ- 
ent objectives. The main systems are summarized below (Wijesuriya and Thompson 
2010). 
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Conventional approaches 

Conventional approaches have a tendency to care essentially for the tangible, histori- 
cal aspects of the site. The main focus is on the material fabric of the site. The essential 
concern is therefore in heritage as a non-renewable resource. The system tends to 
use top-down approaches, where heritage agencies or authorities make all decisions 
about what is best for the site (Stovel 2004). While this system provides the overall 
necessary framework for legal and administrative protection of heritage sites, it also 
tends to assume that the past belongs only to the past, and should be exclusively 
understood and interpreted by “experts.” 


Values -based/significance-based 

The values-based approaches (not to be confused with the strict identification of 
values described above) identify and assess what is important about a site or place, 
and devise strategies, processes, and actions that concentrate on how to preserve those 
values. The main focus is therefore on the values identified for the site (De la Torre 
et al. 2005). This system often involves the participation (or consultation) of stake- 
holders; that is, groups with legitimate interests in the site. There will often still be 
a strong role played by the heritage authorities responsible for supervising the input 
of the various stakeholders in a top-down approach. 


Living heritage approaches 
Living heritage approaches identify the existing traditions around a site. A large 
emphasis is placed on continuity of care and use of a site. The focus is therefore on 
the people dealing with the site. 

Living heritage is seen as a sum of all expressions resulting from the interaction 
between people and nature. Such tangible and intangible processes are seen and 
safeguarded as an inseparable unity. Heritage forms an integral part of the life of the 
community in terms of (community) identity, pride, self-esteem, structure, well- 
being, and sense of heritage ownership/custodianship (most of the times formally/ 
legally established). It is a community-based, bottom-up, and interactive approach 
(Wijesuriya and Thompson 2010). Within this system, material fabric may be seen 
as renewable. The criteria for the conservation and management of the site may be 
established by community members and conservation professionals together. 


Advantages and disadvantages 
Each of these systems has advantages and disadvantages. Conventional approaches 
have been favored by many governments, as it is a fairly straightforward system, 
allowing them to be in control of all aspects related to the site (at least apparently). 
However, this system has limitations in a vast number of sites, sometimes with lessons 
learnt the hard way, as we will see in the examples shown at the end of the chapter. 
Changing this tight top-down approach for bottom-up systems, or hybrid systems, 
required a shift in attitudes and opened a series of new challenges. However, adopt- 
ing more participatory approaches has resulted in a larger number of benefits. These 
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tend to translate into longer-term and more sustainable strategies and solutions for 
the sites. These approaches are much less straightforward, and are by no means easy. 
Working with numerous actors, usually of different backgrounds, who see the site 
from very different perspectives can be extremely enriching, but also extremely chal- 
lenging. Good mediation will be fundamental, but it will be important to always keep 
in mind that without the involvement and a sense of belonging, conservation and 
management projects cannot be sustained. 

There is now, therefore, a preferred trend to favor participatory approaches, such 
as the living heritage one. A change in scale has also occurred. While in the past, sites 
were often seen in isolation, there are now also much more defined efforts to try to 
link them with broader national (and sometimes international) systems. 


MAIN ELEMENTS OF MANAGEMENT 


Although there is no “magic recipe” for management, there are some guiding 
principles that can be followed, coupled with common-sense elements, which 
offer a logical sequence when devising the management for a site or series of sites 
(Figure 30.1). 

Step 1 Identification of the site: It is important to identify the nature of the site 
and its stakeholders. It is also fundamental to ensure that the cultural needs of all 


IDENTIFICATION AND NEEDS 


- Aims of conservation and management 


- Site documentation and description 
- stake holders 


ASSESSMENT AND 
ANALYSIS 
- Significance 
- Administrative/legal contact 


MONITORING, 
MAINTENANCE, 
REVIEW 


- Physical condition 


~ : 
PLAN fal OBJECTIVES AND 
FORMULATION ACTION PLAN 


Figure 30.1 The management process is never linear. The best representation would be 
that of a cyclical and iterative process, in which new information and review can help 
continuously to reassess the situation of a site. 
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stakeholders, and especially all relevant local groups, are met. This may include the 
right of local and indigenous people to be in control of the decisions concerning 
their heritage places (ICCROM 1999). 

Step 2 Identification and understanding of the significance of the site: It will be 
fundamental to reach agreements on what is important about the site (as this will 
define the most appropriate course of action). Another essential aspect will be the 
identification of the attributes that represent the various values, as it helps to clearly 
identify the tangible and intangible elements for which the site is important, and 
which should therefore be preserved. 

Step 3 Understanding and analyzing the existing conditions at the site: physical 
location of the site and its boundaries; ownership of the site; legal status, legal pro- 
tection; management structures (previous plans and their effectiveness; staff and/or 
people responsible for the site; available financial and infrastructure resources; other 
resources); condition of the site in its broader context, including vulnerability, risks, 
and opportunities (physical condition; larger environmental context; regional context 
and planning; identification of problematic areas, and issues of concern for the 
future); community needs (community planning); users’ needs; current and projected 
visitor patterns; restrictions deriving from the significance of the site. 

The above list may vary according to the site and given contexts, and can be con- 
sidered as various factors affecting the sites. In the assessments, it is important to 
identify not only negative impacts but also the positive ones. In addition, there is a 
need to understand whether the effects are coming from the sites or outside, and 
whether they are current or future. When works are to be undertaken near a heritage 
site, a specific impact assessment can be made. This involves assessing the need and 
the justification for the work; identifying the potential impact of the work on the 
significance of the site; defining whether negative impacts can be mitigated through 
a better design; and, finally, making a decision, which may involve modifying the 
original project (Clark 2004). 

Step 4 Definition of policies or guiding principles: Policies for a site can be defined 
for the various activities at the site aimed at preserving the values (and maintaining 
authenticity and integrity in the case of World Heritage Sites) as elaborated in the 
statement of significance (SoS, or Outstanding Universal Values in the case of WHS) 
in relation to the conditions assessed in the previous section. Policies will identify the 
most appropriate ways of preserving the values of a site, and will serve as guide for 
its future care and development. The policies may also be considered as rules or 
guidelines for the development of goals and objectives that would lead to actions. 

Policies are the critical link between the assessment of values, condition, and man- 
agement context, on one hand, and the objectives and strategies developed for the 
site on the other. Policies may include aspects such as appropriate use of the site; 
level and type of conservation interventions; visitation and interpretation; research 
and excavation; maintenance and monitoring; type of facilities and infrastructure; type 
and level of consultation, among others. 

Step 5 Definition of goals and objectives for management: The development of 
goals and objectives will be based on all the information gathered in all the previous 
steps. As for all major decisions, they must be defined as the result of close coopera- 
tion with stakeholders for the site. The purpose of the management objectives is to 
state overall actions tending to the conservation of the cultural significance of the 
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site, both in the long and short term. While policies may be of a broader nature for 
a number of sites, objectives will be specific to each activity. 

Goals are general statements of long-term desired outcomes. They are sometimes 
referred to as “mission statements.” Objectives are used to express shorter-term goals, 
and they can be linked to milestones, which will tell whether the objectives are being 
met. There are a number of tools and methods that can be used for this purpose, 
such as the SMART process (Strategic planning, Marketing, Advertising, Research, 
Technology). 

Both goals and objectives need to take into consideration the implications of the 
statement of significance, be acceptable to the owners and authorities of the site, pay 
due attention to the needs and desires of the community, and be financially feasible. 
They should also be sufficiently flexible to allow for review and improvement. Finally, 
objectives should be clear and practical and they should be understandable by all. 

Step 6 Action plan: An action plan for achieving various objectives may outline 
personnel, resources, management structures, and technical requirements, and may 
detail the timing and sequence of particular management or conservation actions. 
The actions should be listed in order of priority, so that, preferably, the most impor- 
tant things are done first. 

When planning and designing, it will be important to try to maintain a balance 
between very general statements, such as “rock art will be protected,” and too much 
detail, such as “every site in the area will be located by X date and by X person,” so 
that specific roles may be assigned, but with some flexibility on how to actually imple- 
ment it (ICCROM 1999). Careful planning of actions is essential for management, 
but there is no recipe for all situations; each site will have different requirements and 
a number of possible and acceptable solutions. 

Actions may include various types of activities at a site, including recording and 
documentation, physical conservation, maintenance and monitoring, controlling 
development, research, visitor/interpretation practices, ongoing consultation with 
relevant groups, use of the site, facilities and infrastructure, and funding. All actions 
will be aimed at meeting the management objectives, but they must remain realistic 
and sustainable. 

Step 7 Implementation of action plan: Implementation is probably the trickiest 
part, and the real test for how planning and management were done. Of utmost 
importance is the clear definition of roles, and particularly of responsibilities, for each 
of the actors in each of the strategies, including the required resources, the schedules, 
and expected outcomes. It often helps to define measurable targets to verify whether 
the objectives are being met. 

Step 8 Monitoring, evaluation, review and correction of action plan: Monitoring 
is another key aspect of good management, but an often forgotten item. Monitoring 
and evaluation are key elements to defining the performance of a management system, 
and for identifying potential corrective measures in the system, or in the strategies. 
Fundamental aspects of monitoring and evaluation include regular inspections and 
the possibility of replicating the recording methods (UNESCO 2004). 

Given the iterative nature of management, each of these steps may require reviews 
and reconsideration over the years. Time spent discussing the results and approaches 
during each research and analysis phase will be one of the most beneficial aspects of 
the work, and will often reduce later difficulties in the management of a site. Examples 
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from around the world have shown the impossibility of keeping a narrow professional 
perspective when it comes to managing rock art sites (and heritage sites in general). 
Broader contexts will need to take into consideration global changes as well, which 
could be seen as an opportunity, where conservation and management of sites can 
play an active role for social inclusion and development. 

Three case studies are presented below to illustrate the successes and failures result- 
ing from the use or neglect of some of the above-mentioned methods and tools. 


CASE STUDIES 


Domboshawa (Zimbabwe) 

The site of Domboshawa is located some 34 km from Harare, the capital of Zimba- 
bwe. It is located on an extended granite hill. The site was designated as a National 
Monument in 1934. Domboshawa is a rock-shelter with paintings representing some 
of the finest examples of animal and human figures in the region (this site is not on 
the World Heritage List). The rock art attracted all the official attention for a long 
time. However, the site includes a sacred forest, and part of the rock-shelter was also 
important and traditionally used by the local communities to conduct rain-making 
ceremonies (Taruvinga and Ndoro 2003). 

Once the site was declared a National Monument, the rock art was given legal 
protection, and a small museum was built in the vicinity of the rock-shelter. For some 
time after that, the communities continued with the traditional rain-making ceremo- 
nies; however, the government soon banned the use of the site for such purposes, 
for fear of damage to the rock art. These ceremonies included, among other things, 
the production of fire in a hole inside the shelter, whose smoke was then interpreted 
to predict the presence of rain. The importance of the site within the communities’ 
life was such that, for some time, they overlooked the official ban, and continued 
with the rain-making ceremonies, at night. 

After Zimbabwe became independent in 1980, the communities restarted the 
ceremonies. However, the ban was reinstated in 1985, and in order to avoid any 
breach, the ceremonial hole was concealed with cement. Following a series of droughts 
in the region in the 1990s, the rock art was vandalized by the local communities. 
The major interest in managing the rock art overlooked and dismissed the spiritual 
values and use of the site. Locals thought that by obliterating the art, it might mean 
that the site would no longer be inscribed, and thus that the rain-making ceremonies 
could be re-established. The painted graffiti over the rock art was later removed, but 
this example shows the importance of fully understanding the meanings of a site 
before attempting any conservation decision. Different elements of significance 
require different management strategies. 

The conventional approach used at the site overlooked the need for a full signifi- 
cance assessment, including a thorough understanding of the values for all stakehold- 
ers. This case study also clearly illustrates the need for discussion, analysis, and 
compromise for the best preservation of the site, including its broader values, and 
not, as in this case, basing the judgment solely on the material aspect of a rock art 
site. As at Domboshawa, rock art sites are not only comprised of shelters and paint, 
but also all the rituals and practices associated with them, and the broader landscape 
— in this case including the sacred forest — may also play an important role. 
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Currently, there is an ongoing process in Domboshawa for the management of the 
site, including the needs of the community, and a new visitor center has been created. 
Reconciling different points of view that have been antagonized is not easy, but a 
road for dialogue has been opened. 


Sierra de San Francisco (Mexico) 

The Sierra de San Francisco is located in northwest Mexico in a desert mountain 
range. It was inscribed in the World Heritage List in 1993, for the quality and values 
of the more than a hundred rock art sites. These are characterized by large-size paint- 
ings depicting human and animal figures. At the same time as the inscription, a 
management system was devised for this extensive and scarcely populated area: the 
sites are essentially located on tuff rock-shelters at the bottom of steep cliffs, many 
of which are only accessible by means of pack animals (mules and donkeys). The 
system included a participatory approach for the establishment of an action plan. This 
included a series of meetings to which all stakeholders were invited, the first case of 
such an approach to be used in this region. The meetings resulted in the drafting of 
a very concise written plan, which defined targeted activities, responsibilities, and 
tasks for all stakeholders, and specific time-frames. Pivotal to these meetings, and for 
the consensus for all decisions, was the presence of a neutral figure in the discussions, 
the head of a local NGO, who had the trust of all the groups involved. The plan 
focused essentially on defining specific conditions to visit the rock art sites, involving 
the participation of a few government employed custodians (or rangers) and the local 
inhabitants of the Sierra. It also contained provisions for archaeology and conserva- 
tion research and activities to be undertaken within the Sierra. 

The resulting management system became operative at the end of 1993, and has 
been operational ever since (Gutiérrez et al. 1996). It was essentially a mixture of a 
conventional approach with a participatory system, which worked well for the daily 
running of the site, and for the management of visitors. It has had the full involve- 
ment of local stakeholders, but has often been seen as an oddity in the conventional 
system of government agencies. They tolerated this planning system as long as no 
controversies arose, and let it go its way. However, this system has been increasingly 
jeopardized by strong economic interests in the region, mainly aimed at larger-scale 
tourism associated with marine resorts on the adjacent Gulf of Cortes. The lack of 
official backing was felt, as the plan by itself had no means to stop developers. For- 
tunately, the pressures have been kept at bay, so far, by joint efforts between the 
Sierra de San Francisco, and the larger Biosphere Reserve which is also located in this 
region (Magar in press). 


Foz Céa (Portugal) 

The Céa Valley, located in northeast Portugal, is the setting for rock art sites contain- 
ing thousands of engraved animal motifs. The site was inscribed (together with Siega 
Verde in Spain) in the World Heritage List in 1998, considering the significance of 
this Paleolithic open-air ensemble. The engravings in the Céa Valley were discovered 
in the late 1980s, during surveys for the construction of a major dam project, which, 
if completed, would have almost entirely submerged the rock art. No impact assess- 
ment had been made at the time. 
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An international campaign of scientific and media pressure (under the slogan 
“Petroglyphs can’t swim”) was launched. In this case, stakeholders included a very 
broad community of the general public in Portugal, and the international community 
of rock art researchers. The pressure was such that they managed to stop the con- 
struction of the dam. As a result, the Céa Valley area became a designated archaeo- 
logical park (in 1996), with legal protection and the development of a specific 
management plan for visitation of the sites. After broad initial interest to visit the 
rock art sites, the visitor numbers have significantly decreased, jeopardizing the sus- 
tainability of the park. The site is now managed with a conventional top-down system, 
but the interesting lesson was again the importance of public interest, which led to 
its protection. 


FINAL COMMENTS 


Management requires a thorough understanding of a rock art site and a conscientious 
use of the existing resources. A good management assessment may not immediately 
solve existing problems at a site. There may be real conflicts between different stake- 
holders, and different expectations of why the site is important and how it should be 
used. There will frequently be no easy solutions, but being aware of the problems 
and having procedures to bring these to light are essential prerequisites to a satisfac- 
tory outcome (ICCROM 1999). 

We have underlined that there is no one-size-fits-all approach, but there is much 
to be gained for the protection of a rock art site by starting with a comprehensive 
understanding of all the factors affecting it (both positive and negative), rather than 
taking reactive or ad hoc decisions. Rock art management is a dynamic process, and 
can never be adequately achieved in a cultural or geographical vacuum. 
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3 l From Discovery to 
CHAPTER Commoditization: 


Rock Art 
Management in 
Remote Australia 


Peter Veth 


ABSTRACT 


The Canning Stock Route traverses 1,800 kilometers of the Australian Western Desert, 
providing access to ranges where unexpectedly rich rock art has been located over the 
past 20 years. Burgeoning four-wheel drive tourism has seen a “commoditization” of 
this art. A recently completed research collaboration with multiple Indigenous and 
industry partners is described whereby these sites have been placed within the wider 
context of local and regional archaeology, Indigenous contemporary values, and govern- 
ance initiatives. This chapter shows how the strategic management of rock art in archaeo- 
logical and ethnographic context can contribute toward a sustainable management 
regime along a globally significant linear cultural landscape. 


This case study is focused on the Canning Stock Route within the deserts of Western 
Australia (Figure 31.1). This 1,800 kilometer linear transect crosses the Gibson, Little 
Sandy, and Great Sandy deserts, intersecting enormous dune fields, sand plains, salt 
lake systems, gibber plains, and the occasional rocky range system. Some of the ranges 
have reliable waters — such as artesian springs — and hence have served as refuges for 
people through deep time. They also host some of the greatest floristic and faunal 
diversity in the Western Desert, a physiographical and cultural bloc covering some 
one-sixth of the Australian continent (Veth 2005a, b). These rocky “islands” are 
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Figure 31.1 The Canning Stock Route shown on a backdrop of the hydrographic 
Western and Central Deserts. The sites of Katjarra (at bottom of Canning Stock Route) and 
Parnkupirti (at top) are shown. 


dotted within “seascapes” of sand and provide canvases for the execution and pres- 
ervation of both painted and engraved art. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that major galleries of art (in their hundreds and 
with many thousands of motifs in total) are found in these isolated ranges, and that 
these have formed a focus for long-term aggregations (sensu Conkey 1980; McDon- 
ald and Veth 2006, 2008, and Chapter 6 of this volume; Balme et al. 2009). This 
pastoral stock route punctuated and “artificially” linked Aboriginal water sources 
every 20 miles or so to satisfy the unrequited appetites of the workers of the goldfields 
in the south for beef from the northern supply zone in the Kimberley region. The 
pastoral route was surveyed in 1906-1907. The Stock Route passes through the 
traditional lands of Western Desert people (Wati language speakers) which are now 
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held under Native Title as Prescribed Bodies Corporate and increasingly being 
included as Indigenous Protected Areas (see below). Thus, a massive conservation 
estate with Indigenous title exists around one of the great linear cultural landscapes 
of the world. Some of these people, such as the Martu (Tonkinson 1974, 1978, 
1991), were the last forager-hunter-gatherers on the planet to make first contact with 
European settlers — as late as the mid-1960s (Davenport et al. 2005). Now, several 
decades after this “First Contact,” improvements in four-wheel drive vehicles have 
meant that the Canning Stock Route is a target destination for the most remote 
frontier experience in Australia: with a guaranteed three-week drive comprising many 
challenges, including numerous high sand dunes and salt lakes to negotiate, extreme 
remoteness, and an “authentic” outback experience. 


THE GRANTING OF NATIVE TITLE AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 
ROCK ART AND CULTURAL HERITAGE 


By 2002, Martu custodians, now part of the Western Desert Aboriginal Lands 
Council, had obtained a very significant Native Title determination covering 136,000 
square kilometers of their lands, which, at the time of its determination, was the 
largest in Australia (Federal Court of Australia 2002). Soon after, they began express- 
ing deep concerns (some of which had been voiced decades before) over public visita- 
tion to, and impact on, rock art and related Dreaming sites. Similar concerns were 
expressed by Native Title holders and claimants also from the northern Kimberley 
(Kimberley Land Council) and southern Western Desert (Ngaanyatjarra and then 
Central Desert Native Title Service) jurisdictions. 

As a result of these articulated concerns, the multiple Native Title bodies (Pre- 
scribed Bodies Corporate: PBCs) for the Canning Stock Route, the Martu History 
and Archive Unit (Kanyirnimpa Jukurrpa: KJ), relevant government departments, 
and researchers from the Australian National University (ANU) developed an ambi- 
tious collaborative Australian Research Council Linkage Grant to specifically address 
issues of tourism and public access and the sustainable management of rock art, 
associated Dreaming sites, other cultural sites, and, indeed, the environmental health 
of these locales. A grant was awarded for 2007-2011, and sites and values were 
subsequently mapped during this period with some 300 custodians and numerous 
Indigenous and non-Indigenous staff from the PBCs, KJ, federal and state conserva- 
tion and environment, Indigenous protection and surveying agencies, a cultural herit- 
age company, and a core team of some five archaeologists and anthropologists 
affiliated with the ANU. This project was completed in June 2011 with the “hando- 
ver” of a web-enabled database of all values and reports that had been mapped and 
geo-referenced on an ArcGIS platform. Historic archives, films, oral interviews, and 
artifact data have been compiled, along with myriad rock art site data and associated 
data relating to intangible values. This deliberate act of repatriation to custodians and 
their PBCs aimed to underwrite their crafting of a strategic plan of management for 
the entire Canning Stock Route — a major exercise given that this represents one of 
the largest linear landscapes in the world. 

The fact that different land councils/PBCs would be working at both the grass- 
roots and strategic policy levels meant that an overarching governance structure for 
the Project was needed — and, indeed, was requested early on by custodians and sup- 
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ported by their PBCs. Thus, one of the first autonomous Indigenous governance 
bodies for such a large cross-jurisdictional area in Australia was born — named Kuju 
Wangka — literally meaning “one voice for many places.” It also became apparent 
very early on that rock art and archaeological sites had to be managed within larger 
cultural, natural environmental, and political systems, and thus the specificity of 
mapping cultural values became a much larger project concerning future sustainable 
livelihoods on country (e.g., remote ranger programs, an all-of-Stock-Route permit 
system and code of conduct; roll out of signage and interpretation centers, and so 
forth). 

This chapter will examine how Aboriginal traditional custodians and their cultural 
and representative bodies have reclaimed narratives for the genesis of this art. It will 
also document collaboration between researchers and management solutions that sets 
a landmark in sustainable cultural management of rock art. 


BUT IT’s TOO COMPLEX TO BE ABORIGINAL ART? 


As tourism accelerated through the 1990s, a vast body of rock art was “discovered” 
by largely avocational expeditions, and this was increasingly revealed in the public 
domain. The unexpectedly high stylistic diversity, density, and extraordinary aesthet- 
ics led to some claims in the mainstream media for “pre-Aboriginal art,” the repre- 
sentations of shipwrecked sailors, and a myriad of interpretations that denied that 
this was the work of the ancestors of the Aboriginal people still living in Australia 
today. In a feature story in the Weekend Australian (January 11-12, 2003), Nicholas 
Rothwell reported on some spectacular Aboriginal painting and engraving sites 
located within ranges along the central part of the Canning Stock Route. He noted 
the phenomenal detail that had gone into the production of the complex figurative 
art motifs (including engravings of large human-like figures with headdresses and 
ornaments) and the depiction of “Archaic Faces” as found from the Burrup Peninsula 
on the Pilbara coast through to the Cleland Hills of Central Australia. More recent 
vivid and sometimes ornate paintings, depicting a range of everyday and less public 
themes, were also discussed. One particular sandstone range is situated in a sea of 
sand dunes within the Little Sandy Desert, south of Lake Disappointment, and has 
probably acted as a meeting place for Aboriginal people for tens of thousands of 
years. Rothwell interviewed several outback explorers and rock art recorders and the 
clear sentiment that emerged from the piece was that the highly complex engravings 
were of very great antiquity (dates of pre-25,000 BP are mentioned) and that they 
may have been made by another earlier culture (read civilization). 

The refrain that earlier complex and/or dynamic art must have originated from 
another culture or group (in comparison to the more recent pigment graphic systems 
noted in the same locales today) is not new to Australia: Thor Heyerdahl once 
famously determined that Australian Wanjinas must be the art of extra-terrestrial visi- 
tors (and see Layton in Chapter 25 of this volume regarding the Bradshaw—Gwion 
Gwion debate). Such an interpretation was, however, very unexpected in this remote 
desert region. Large engravings of anthropomorphs with in-fill and spectacular 
and quixotic paintings of headdress figures were outside the expectations of desert 
tourists, and thus they sought to explain them away via external agency, including 
bizarrely distant “high cultures,” such as Roman legionaries, Phoenicians, and even 
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shipwrecked Dutch sailors (even though this art is located up to a thousand kilometers 
from the coast). That these productions could be endemic and speak to the remark- 
able dynamics of desert people was not necessarily what adventurers, let alone tourism 
operators, wanted to hear (cf. McDonald and Veth 2006). The desert homelands 
movement, which has seen people moving back into the desert after their removal 
in the 1960s and 1970s, had only started here after the 1980s — meaning that cus- 
todians were not necessarily visible to the four-wheel drive travelers, unless they drove 
into a homelands community for fuel or a mechanical or medical emergency. 

These evolutionary and problematic narratives were also blind to the plethora of 
archaeological, linguistic, mythological, and deep-time graphic evidence (e.g., Berndt 
1964; Crawford 1964; O’Grady 1966; Palmer 1975, 1977; Dix 1977; Brown 1987; 
McConvell 1996; Veth 2000; Smith and Veth 2004; McDonald 2005) that linked 
this desert art to that found further west in the Pilbara uplands and to the coast, with 
clinal variation between these areas in some graphics, distinct style provinces, and 
shared motifs of considerable antiquity, such as Archaic Faces (see McDonald 2005). 
Clearly, large-scale dynamic societies had (and continue to exercise) complex, long- 
distance, information-exchange networks, covering thousands of kilometers and 
operating over many millennia (McDonald and Veth 2008; Veth et al. 201 1a, b). 

Although the “sensationalizing” of this newly identified Western Desert art may 
have been expected in a contemporary phase of discovery by avocational and novice 
explorers, the patterning inherent in its codification in guide books and tourist litera- 
ture can only be seen as an act of commoditization. The incentive for some non- 
Indigenous tourist operators was that they could offer their clients “revelations” and 
authentic specters of previously unknown occupations by other alien cultures that 
were in undefined ways more ideationally, socially, and artistically sophisticated than 
the actual Native Title holders — who, in reality, had only temporarily left their 
homelands for as little as a single generation. There is no question that the “exotic” 
and remote nature of the art made it an item of interest to travelers and arguably a 
commodity for some four-wheel drive tag-along tours (where experienced team 
leaders take tourists in their own four-wheel drives for journeys into remote and 
scenic settings with a component of discovery of both natural and cultural wonders). 
To cite one glossy brochure dated to 2008: “The Canning Stock Route is possibly 
the most difficult 4wd track in the world ... and our itinerary includes a circum- 
navigation of [a range] where the Aboriginal art is some of the best in the Region.” 
While this locality has been decoded here, this was actually one of the more respon- 
sible and accurate profiles of this extraordinary art corpus in the public domain. 

If these identifications of unexpected art bodies had been placed in the wider 
geographic context of the adjacent Pilbara uplands (e.g., Petri and Schultz 1951; 
Worms 1954; McCarthy 1961; Wright 1968, 1977; Maynard 1977; Vinnicombe 
1987, 2002; Lorblanchet 1992; Franklin 2004; Jo McDonald CHM 2005, 2006; 
Mulvaney 2009; McDonald and Veth 2009), or, indeed, if traditional custodians had 
been consulted, the liminal and extraordinary explanations would have given way to 
far more productive and respectful narratives of the dynamics of complex desert 
societies. Given that some of the stylistic diversity in the engravings and paintings of 
the anthropomorphs, macropods, and other fauna is at the extreme scale nationally 
(Smith 1989; Jo McDonald CHM 2006; McDonald 2008), this would have been 
“exotic” enough — rather than invoking a non-Aboriginal origin narrative. 
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WHAT IS SPECIAL ABOUT THE CANNING STOCK ROUTE ART? 


While many people today are familiar with the diversity of contemporary acrylic paint- 
ings, few people appreciate that artistic dynamism is also a feature of the deep history 
of the Australian deserts. The rock art of the Canning Stock Route (CSR) is provid- 
ing new insights into the culture, history, and art history of the Western Desert. 
This art includes both pigment (painting, drawing, and some stenciling; Plate 23) 
and engravings (where the rock surface has been altered by pecking, scoring, and 
abrading). While some of this art was produced relatively recently, some is also very 
ancient. Here, I will briefly explore how archaeology can provide new perspectives 
on the art of the CSR, and what rock art tells us about the Aboriginal societies that 
produced it. 

It was a misconception that Western Desert rock art is standardized and uniform. 
The pigment rock art of the Canning Stock Route shows high levels of stylistic 
diversity. Such diversity is expected in fertile areas such as Arnhem Land or coastal 
New South Wales, where social networks are closed and the pressures of interaction 
between groups are greater. In more fertile environments, rock art demonstrates a 
high degree of social information, with distinctive group-identifying and bounding 
behavior. In the arid zone, where the social networks are open and widely ramified, 
art is thought to have been used to demonstrate broad-scale, inter-group cohesion, 
resulting in stylistic homogeneity (see Wobst 1977; Wiessner 1989; Sackett 1990). 

Collaborative work on the CSR with custodians has revealed a significant and 
largely undocumented corpus of engraved and pigment rock art that is very different 
from the standardized view of what Western Desert rock art should look like (McDon- 
ald and Veth 2006). The art of the Western Desert is complex, diverse, and 
surprising. 


MARTU VIEWS ON ROCK ART 


Martu custodians have repeatedly noted that the painted art of the desert is made by 
people (puntu), whereas the engraved images are believed to have been left there by 
the creator beings from the Dreaming or Jukurrpa. Engraved images are seen as the 
embodiment of the ancestral beings, as images of themselves or their sacred para- 
phernalia, left on their Dreamtime journeys of creation through the desert (after 
Munn 1973; Palmer 1975; Tonkinson 1991). This ontology is shared by peoples of 
the adjacent Pilbara uplands through to the coastal Pilbara and Dampier Archipelago 
(McDonald and Veth 2009). 

Old engravings include large human figures (up to 3m tall) with decorated bodies 
involving significant in-fill, thylacines (the now extinct Tasmanian tiger), owl-shaped 
Archaic Faces, and a wide range of figurative forms, such as the kangaroo, bustard 
(the size of a turkey), and emu, as well as birds and animal tracks, circles, and other 
geometric motifs. Given the different themes and styles of the engravings and their 
very different levels of weathering and patination, it is very likely that the most visible 
pigment art covers at least 5,000 years (cf. McDonald and Veth 2008). 

Pigment art along the Canning Stock Route includes motifs that are described by 
Martu as yams, tracks, birds, snakes, humans, and mythological beings. Paintings 
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represent both everyday themes, such as plants and animals, and people’s travels over 
their country, through to ancestral narratives from the Jukurrpa. Many of these nar- 
ratives (such as Wati Kutjarra, the Two Lizard Men) cross the entire Western Desert, 
and the actions of these ancestral beings are responsible for many of the landforms 
around the CSR and beyond. Such journeys are often represented by concentric 
circles connected by parallel lines, a widely used iconography throughout the Western 
Desert. Painted motifs occur through the desert across vast domestic and totemic 
landscapes, and serve to facilitate communication and exchange between distant kin 
and language groups. It is the universality of open information-exchange desert ico- 
nography that has perhaps contributed to a mistaken sense that the art of the desert 
is itself uniform. 

Most of the art can be clearly identified as Western Desert; however, there are 
subtle differences in the way in which motifs are portrayed. A good example of this 
type of difference is in the headdresses shown on human figures. Headdresses from 
the ranges at the south of the CSR are different from those on human figures from 
the ranges in the central portion (McDonald 2005). These appear to vary range 
by range, suggesting that this art may be reflecting different group identity and ter- 
ritoriality across the Western Desert. Such local and regional variation can also 
be seen in the iconography of contemporary paintings along the Canning Stock 
Route by dialect affiliation in addition to the individuality of artisans engaging in a 
newly recursive project in painting “maps” and “country” — usually from an aerial 
perspective. 


RECORDING, DATING, AND ANALYSIS OF THE ROCK ART 


While Martu and other Western Desert peoples certainly traveled north-south along 
the Stock Route after 1906/1907, we know that their historic travels, and the travels 
of most mythological beings as they created features on the land in their travels, did 
not use this European “pathway.” Rather, the movement of people, mythological 
ancestors, and rock art producers was in an east-west direction from the desert to 
the Pilbara; from the coast to the interior; and from the Western Desert into Central 
Australia. Engraved rock art found in parts of the Pilbara uplands and Burrup Penin- 
sula show significant similarities to art found in the Calvert Ranges (McDonald and 
Veth 2008). There are shared mythologies, language origins, and artifact types 
between these adjacent arid areas. Oral accounts from Martu, along with anthropo- 
logical and archaeological work, have shown that trade and exchange has occurred 
for a long time between these areas. The trade of pearl and baler shell from the Pilbara 
and Kimberley coasts of northwest Australia to key sites along the CSR has been 
dated from 3,000 years ago up to the contact era (Smith and Veth 2004). 

Historic linguistics have suggested that the Wati (Western Desert) language may 
have spread from the Gascoyne/Pilbara uplands area some 1,500 years ago (Veth 
2000) to cover one-sixth of the Australian continent. While this date is only an esti- 
mate and may not have been accompanied by any migration of new people into 
already occupied lands, it is interesting that this is approximately the date for changes 
in occupation sites we have observed — as have colleagues working further east in the 
Western Desert and Central Australia (Smith and Ross 2008). Much of this move- 
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ment represented extensions of home or core estates into wider foraging territories. 
These were expansions of the Indigenous logic of desert life, the orbs of contact, 
rather than the linear journeys of the drovers. We believe that the most recent stylistic 
phase of art production began at this time along the Canning Stock Route. The rock 
art of the CSR helps us to explore and imagine these expansive human processes. 

Radiocarbon dates obtained from the most recent phase of pigment art indicate 
that this was produced during the past thousand years (McDonald and Veth 2008). 
Multiple phases of earlier pigment art can be discerned on rock panels, and this may 
date back to at least 5,000 years ago (Karen Steelman, personal communication, 
February 15, 2011). Some of the engraved art is extremely weathered, patinated, and 
geologically altered, suggesting that major environmental events have occurred since 
its production. Now-extinct thylacines, Archaic Faces, and human-like figures may 
date back to the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM, between 18,000 and 30,000 BP) or 
even earlier. Current varnish samples (one from an Archaic Face that registered more 
than 10 percent manganese by portable XRF) are currently in process by Steelman 
and Rowe (see Chapter 32 of this volume). Greater aridity and changes in plant and 
animal distributions during the LGM almost certainly led to different mobility pat- 
terns by desert people (see Hiscock and Wallis 2005; Veth 2005a). During this 
period, the freshwater lakes of southeast Australia (such as Lake Mungo) became 
saline and then dried up altogether (Hiscock 2008). It is likely that groups persisted 
through the LGM in parts of the Western Desert where there was permanent water 
of one kind or another. Indeed, recent excavations at the site of Parnkupirti (see 
Figure 31.1) at Lake Gregory (Paraku), at the top of the Stock Route, on what 
would have been the edge of an enormous freshwater lake teeming with abundant 
fish, shellfish, and water birds, have provided OSL dates to as old as 45,000-—50,000 
BP for earliest human occupation (Veth et al. 2009). This is in the age range for the 
oldest occupation in Australia. The fact that such occupation was amongst the sand 
dunes of the Great Sandy Desert, and that there is recurring, if not sparse, evidence 
for repeated occupation right up until the Late Holocene, attests to the persistence 
of groups even in the face of major climate change (see Smith et al. 2008). These 
groups arguably produced art from these very first occupations, having all of the 
expected cognitive capacities of modern humans (Veth et al. 201 1a). 

While our understanding of the relationship between artistic production and 
human habitation patterns around the CSR is still evolving, the relationship itself is 
as unmistakable as it is fascinating. The oldest dates for Western Desert occupation 
now come from the Parnkupirti site at Lake Gregory between 45,000 and 50,000 
BP (Veth et al. 2009) at the very top of the Canning Stock Route. The next oldest 
site, dated to 25,000 BP, is Katjarra (see Figure 31.1) at the southern beginnings 
of the CSR (O’Connor et al. 1998). Most of the dated Western Desert occupation 
sites are in rock-shelters, many of which are also decorated with paintings and/or 
engravings. Research on the recovered stone tools, faunal remains, charcoal, ocher, 
and other artifacts illustrates that the nature of occupation and the way people moved 
through country and processed foods changed, particularly during the past one to 
two thousand years. Further changes in tool manufacture occur earlier at 3,000- 
4,000 years ago. It is reasonable to assume that engraved and painted art has been 
produced during these same time periods, especially as ochers are routinely recovered 
from excavated occupation deposits (Veth et al. 2001, 2008). 
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The notion of a conservative and unchanging Western Desert culture bloc — graphi- 
cally portrayed by a standardized and homogeneous art schema — continues to be 
challenged by the archaeological evidence revealing itself along and across the CSR. 
Similar evidence can be found in the acrylic painting movement that today encircles 
the length of the CSR (see, e.g., Myers 2007), a legacy of the extraordinary history 
and tradition encoded on the stone walls of the desert. Insofar as contemporary desert 
art emerges from the logic and values of desert life, so too does the enduring creativ- 
ity of the artists of these lesser-known canvases of painted and engraved rock. 


MANAGEMENT ISSUES ON THE CANNING STOCK ROUTE 


Since beginning heritage work with custodians on the Canning Stock Route between 
1980 and 1986 (Veth 1980, 1993), it has become increasingly clear that the CSR is 
an immensely significant transect through space (over 1,800 km in length) and 
through time (50,000 years of occupation). In 1980, the volume of vehicles travers- 
ing the CSR was low. Communication was often by 25W Codan ultra high-frequency 
radios (which had to be set up) and fuel had to be taken in; later by a local roadhouse 
into a fuel dump near Well 23. Water quality at the wells was good, timber supply 
from naturally available dry timber generally plentiful, and the track itself virtually 
corrugation-free. It was mainly the arterial tracks to the Canning Stock Route that 
had severe patches of calcrete and other axle-shattering road conditions. Sanitation 
from camping was not an obvious issue. Refuse from campfires was not noticeable, 
and certainly there was negligible evidence of large-scale removal or dislocation of 
artifacts or art (as ostensibly protected under the WA Aboriginal Heritage Act 
1972-1980). 

While longitudinal data on actual vehicle movements are not available from this 
period (apart from logged entries and exits at Wiluna and Halls Creek police stations 
at the top and bottom of the route), it is clear that the rise in four-wheel drive own- 
ership rates per capita, tag-along tours, and web-profiling of the CSR led to an 
exponential rise in parties traveling on the CSR by the mid to late 1990s. Indeed, 
prime camping locales with open rock pools, natural grass camping areas, and easily 
accessible rock art — such as Durba Gorge in the Durba Hills (properly known as the 
site of Pimpi in the Jilukurru Ranges) — have had up to 26 vehicles logged camping 
there on one night. With two to four people per vehicle, this has placed enormous 
pressure on essentially a non-regulated landscape — with no heritage trail, effective 
signage, or (until recently) a code of conduct and rangers in place. Essentially, Abo- 
riginal (Martz) cultural heritage was the playground of the visitor — with some major 
consequences. 


KNOWN GENERAL IMPACTS ON THE CANNING STOCK ROUTE 


While most CSR travelers “tread softly,” impacts inevitably arise from increased 
volume (for example, the high vehicle volumes and human pressures on areas with 
inadequate infrastructure) and lack of adequate resources from government to manage 
these remote camping areas (although note the varied contributions of Track Care 
and other four-wheel drive club initiatives). Issues around graffiti over art, vehicle 
impact on artifacts and their removal, erosion and destabilization of land surfaces, 
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and so forth, inevitably arise with major increases in usage. An important initiative 
(in alliance with KJ, the PBCs on behalf of the Native Title holders) is the permit 
now promulgated by the Australian National Four Wheel Drive Council in collabora- 
tion with custodians. This permit, accompanied by a code of general conduct and 
the treatment of cultural materials, was a direct outcome of custodial requests for 
action around the protection of rock art and related ethnographic sites and resulted 
in the all-of-CSR governance initiative. To quote from the Council’s home page 
(http://www.anfwdce.asn.au; accessed April 12, 2011): 


Up until now, the Canning Stock Route Permit administered by our organisation 
covered the route from well 15 to well 40. After almost four years of successful opera- 
tion we canadvise that WDLAC (Western Desert Lands Aboriginal Corporation) has 
been able to come together with other native title holdersto enlarge the scope of the 
permit. The section through wells 5 to 15 is now added to the Permit and the section 
from Well 40 to 51 is being finalised. Travellers will still have to make their own arrange- 
ments as at present, to use pastoral lease tracks. 

The upgraded permit will have a new information pack which combines extracts from 
our book “Travelling in Outback Australia” with detailed information fromthe native 
title holders on which areas may be visited. This example of our alliance with the Martu 
will assist travellers to better understand the features of the area, and make their experi- 
ence more enjoyable by being more aware of the sensitivities of the people and their 
special sites. What has happened is that the native title holders along the trail have come 
together to speak with “one voice” — Kuju Wangka, and this is a good thing. Travellers 
will find that the information packs to be carried with the permit will be a huge improve- 
ment on the present package and only needing one permit for the native title areas is a 
significant simplification of pre-trip planning. 


DOCUMENTED IMPACTS ON TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


There has been accelerating impact on the tangible and intangible cultural heritage 
along the Canning Stock Route. Most notably, the removal of artifacts and art, and 
the publication of rock art in the print media and its efflorescence on the Internet 
have started a whole new “industry” whereby travelers target specific areas known to 
have vast concentrations of painted and engraved art. These originally appeared (and 
still do occasionally) in four-wheel drive magazines, on Google as specific locations 
and images, previously on Hema maps and other general guide books for the desert 
generally and the CSR specifically. With the advent of Flickr and other public photo- 
sharing sites and cheap archiving tools, the digital reproduction and discoverability 
of remote and aesthetically high-impact camping and art/cultural locales have acceler- 
ated very significantly over the past 10 years. Unfortunately, some of the highest 
impact art visually is highly restricted and should only be viewed by gender and/or 
age specific parties (Munn 1973; Tonkinson 1991). The major impacts on tangible 
cultural heritage have been: 


e The collection and removal of rock art (occasionally with angle grinders), portable 
engraved plaques, sacred objects, grindstones, and “curious” artifacts. 

e Unmoderated and unwitting camping, digging, and raking over occupation sites, 
stone arrangements, and contact materials, and the destruction of habitation 
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Figure 31.2 Historic and recent graffiti covering bi-chrome concentric circles in the 
Durba Hills (Jilakurru) (photo: Jo McDonald). 


structures such as wilyas (original bough shelters) and wooden artifacts such as 
boomerangs. 

e Widespread evidence of increasing rock art graffiti (Figure 31.2). 

e Creation of stone cairns as track guides by tourists through the landscape and 
including on top of engravings and fossil beds. 

e Many vehicle tracks damaging artifact scatters and stone arrangements. 


The major impacts on intangible cultural heritage have been: 


e The repeated visitation of people to sites that are gender/age restricted. 

e Swimming in pools/waters known to be ethnographically sacred/restricted. 

e Profiling of rock art (often in restricted categories) through photography and 
reproduction in the public domain (newspapers, web sites). 

e Publication of images of places that have sacred narratives not meant for public 
viewing. 

e Lack of easy access by the Indigenous custodians to their “story places” for inter- 
generational knowledge transmission. 

e Past lack of government and public “acknowledgment” of Indigenous aspirations 
for self-governance on Native Title and conservation estate lands. 

e Past lack of resourcing for formal interpretative materials, such as travel and 
camping protocols, history of Martu occupation, and appropriate site signage. 


INDIGENOUS PROTECTED AREAS, CONSERVATION VALUES, 
AND RANGERS ON COUNTRY 


For decades, the traditional custodians of the Canning Stock Route have been advo- 
cating for a return to country to look after their special sites and places (ngurra). 
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Their respective land councils, cultural and language centers, and PBCs have had 
systematic programs and very proactive staff facilitating these remote return-to- 
country trips and ranger development programs. However, the competing demands 
of managing other land users on their traditional lands (such as mining and explora- 
tion companies), servicing critical land tenure issues, and site and language protection 
have limited the reach of those initiatives. The advent of federally funded Indigenous 
Protected Areas (essentially a funding regime from the Department of Sustainability, 
Environment, Water, Population and Communities: DSEWPaC) will allow this area 
of Indigenous-owned land to be managed by traditional owners by an agreement 
with the Australian government to promote biodiversity and cultural and heritage 
resource conservation. Indigenous Protected Areas already make a significant contri- 
bution to Australia’s biodiversity conservation, and to date these comprise over 23 
percent of Australia’s National Reserve System. 

The DSEWPaC website notes that over 40 Indigenous Protected Areas have been 
declared and another 40 consultation projects are in progress across Australia. The 
Australian government’s “Caring for Country” initiative plans to increase Indigenous 
Protected Areas by at least 40 per cent over the next five years, an increase in protec- 
tion of at least eight million hectares. At the northern end of the CSR, there are 
already several IPAs (e.g., Paruku [Lake Gregory] Indigenous Protected Area, 
http://www.environment.gov.au/indigenous/ipa/declared/paruku.html; accessed 
June 22, 2011), and this management regime is being actively pursued by the PBCs 
for the central and southern parts of the Stock Route and allied areas as well. 

The most immediate and tangible outcome of the current funding program has 
been provisions of signage, interpretative material, and the formation of Indigenous 
ranger programs, allowing traditional custodians to travel to and monitor their sites 
and places and favored tourism camping areas. As little as 10 years ago, these custo- 
dians were being challenged by tourists and were unrecognized as descendants — let 
alone Native Title holders. Now Indigenous rangers are a common sight on the Stock 
Route, engaging with tourists within both cross-cultural and regulatory roles (e.g., 
monitoring the permits and checking that tourists are adhering to the Canning Stock 
Route code of conduct). When most travelers realize that they are meeting landown- 
ers in such a remote and “authentic” setting, and then learn that these same people’s 
parents — or, indeed, they — made contact with settler society perhaps as recently as 
the 1960s, they usually acknowledge that this has been one of the most exciting and 
rewarding experiences of their entire journey (Figure 31.3). Inevitably, questions are 
asked about sites, places, and, not the least, “what does the rock art mean?” This is 
potentially one of the most complex, cross-cultural questions that could be asked — 
and it is not without some relief to Martu that text and images cleared for public 
consumption have been developed for the permit Infokits and that interpretative 
material is currently being developed and rolled out as appropriate by Kanyirrninpa 
Jukurrpa (KJ) Martu rangers and established IPA rangers and support staff. 

It should be emphasized that, during the past decade, Kanyirrninpa Jukurrpa has 
taken a lead role in directly addressing a suite of sustainability, management, endan- 
gered species, history archive, and heritage issues on the CSR, and has successfully 
sourced varied funding programs to develop ranger training, threatened species, 
return to country, and history archive projects. Without such a framework in place, 
the current collaboration could not have realized the aims of documenting values 
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Figure 31.3 Martu Ranger AS (Arthur Samson) illustrating pigment art to permit-holding 
tourists on the Canning Stock Route (photo: Jo McDonald). 


and risks (both cultural and natural) along the CSR and focused down on manage- 
ment “hot spots.” 


TOWARD SUSTAINABLE FUTURE VISITATION TO CANNING STOCK 
ROUTE ROCK ART LOCALES 


Some rock art galleries are freely accessible to the public, and the current volume and 
nature of visitation is not generally considered to be a threat to their values. Other 
rock art sites are being considered for incorporation into heritage trails with signage 
and maps being made available. Whole range systems with a myriad of rock art sites 
have been closed off from public access until such time as a comprehensive cultural 
heritage management plan can be developed. Cultural tourism by the traditional 
custodians is an approach being considered in these areas, whereas other locales, due 
to their restricted nature, have been removed from public circulation and access 
altogether. Clearly, such a moderating exercise over a 1,800 km transect is highly 
challenging and resource-intensive, and the mapping and recording work undertaken 
for the CSR ARC Linkage Project is just one of the building blocks toward a sustain- 
able regime for travel, appropriate visitation, and education along the CSR. 

By synthesizing all of the previously documented values for this linear transect, and 
in mapping new rock art provinces in their archaeological context with associated 
Dreamings, and then assessing the integrity of sites, it has been possible to identify 
management “hot spots” which become priority management locations for action 
and intervention by the Native Title and cultural bodies along the CSR. This has 
included attribute level recording of all pigment and engraved art sites, a direct dating 
program, and the contextualizing of the rock art within its broader archaeological 
context (with excavations since 1994, and the collection and residue analysis of 
grindstones along the CSR). These data have contributed the fine-grained detail of 
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fabric and authenticity which, when interwoven within the matrix of intangible values, 
including Dreamings (Jukurrpa), religious and cultural protocols of resident 
custodians, and their rights and aspirations toward governance, management, and 
future livelihoods, provide a holistic approach toward a future strategic plan of 
management. 
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ABSTRACT 


This chapter includes a brief description of radiocarbon dating rock images with accel- 
erator mass spectrometry. Analytical techniques used to identify inorganic mineral and 
organic pigments found worldwide are discussed. One challenge to dating rock paintings 
is small sample sizes and minimal organic material. Plasma chemistry is used to date both 
charcoal and inorganic pigmented paintings. Calcium oxalate accretions can, in ideal 
situations, provide minimum and maximum ages, but typically provide minimum ages 
only. Recommendations for reporting radiocarbon dates will be offered. More research 
applied to dating rock art using multiple techniques is required. We provide case studies 
from various continents. 


Direct dating [of rock art] must always be performed to check archaeological hypotheses 
and address particular problems. Aimless dating would only provide unrelated data that 
would have to wait until they could be corroborated by other methods. (Clottes et al. 
1992:128-129) 


The inclusion of rock art studies alongside other archaeological specialties is crucial 
for developing a synergistic approach to studying past cultures. At many sites, rock 
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art images have been cataloged with detailed descriptions as part of important and 
extensive recording projects, but without chronological information there is no way 
to directly relate the images to each other or the people who created them. In the 
past, rock art studies were neglected by mainstream archaeology, often relegated 
to providing attractive book covers for publishers. That situation was dictated by 
two assumptions held by most archaeologists: it was presumed impossible to directly 
date rock art with confidence or to interpret the cultural meanings associated with 
images. 

The publication of this volume, the plethora of rock art papers in archaeology 
journals, and presentations at conference meetings all demonstrate the exciting 
research that is current in the field of rock art, particularly in the area of radiocarbon 
dating. Many advances have been made in interpreting rock art images in many loca- 
tions (e.g., Lewis-Williams and Dowson 1988; Turpin 1991; Boyd 2003; McDonald 
and Veth 2009; Kaiser et al. 2010; Pettitt et al. 2010). Radiocarbon dating of rock 
art also makes it possible for images to be studied in association with excavated cul- 
tural materials. Alternatively, relative ages or approximate age ranges for some distinct 
genres of rock art have been possible using methods such as superimpositioning and 
stylistic analyses (Pettitt and Bahn 2003; McDonald and Veth 2008; Mulvaney 
2009). These relative methods will continue to be crucial to rock art studies, as it is 
not possible or even desirable to directly date every image studied. 


PAINT ON A ROCK CANVAS 


Pictographs — painted images on boulders and cave and rock-shelter walls — provide 
spectacular evidence of prehistoric cultures worldwide. However, if the pigment is 
not charcoal, the only organic material in the paint is most likely a binder or vehicle 
that was added to an inorganic pigment. After hundreds or thousands of years, the 
amount of organic material in a paint layer remaining on a rock wall is minuscule. 
Rowe discussed the attempts to chemically identify organic materials used in paints 
(Rowe 2001b); since then, various researchers have worked on this problem at specific 
sites (Mori et al. 2006; Vazquez et al. 2008; Livingston et al. 2009; Mazel et al. 
2010). 

Because pictographs are painted on mineral canvases, thin mineral accretions often 
cover painted images over time, making it virtually impossible to physically separate 
a paint layer from surrounding minerals when collecting a sample (Figure 32.1). 
These accretions can cause paintings to look faded, when, in fact, these accretions 
encase the paint and may have prevented erosion of the paint from a rock surface. 
In the case of limestone substrates, these accretions are predominantly calcium car- 
bonate mixed with lesser amounts of calcium oxalate, both of which contain carbon 
that differs in age dramatically and may have little or no relation to the age of the 
art. In most rock art samples, and all painted on limestone, carbonates far outweigh 
the amount of carbon associated with the actual paint. In many cases, organic carbon 
comprises a very small fraction of the total sample carbon (e.g., <0.01 percent). Acid 
treatment, used traditionally in archaeological radiocarbon dating, may not be suf- 
ficient to remove calcium oxalate sometimes present and care must be taken to ensure 
complete removal of carbonates (Hedges et al. 1998; Armitage et al. 2001). 
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Figure 32.1 A polished section of a rock painting showing an accretion layer (a), 
principally calcium carbonate and calcium oxalate, which formed over the pigmented paint 
layer (b). Layer (c) is the limestone rock upon which the image was painted. 


The introduction of accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) in the late 1970s greatly 
reduced the amount of carbon necessary for radiocarbon analysis, which made it 
possible for the first time to date small paint samples. For radiocarbon ('*C) to be 
used as a chronometer or “clock,” paint must be composed of organic material tem- 
porally related to the painting event: charcoal pigment, for example, or an organic 
binder/vehicle added during paint manufacture. Since 1990, over 200 radiocarbon 
dates have been obtained on rock paintings worldwide. 


RADIOCARBON DATING 


Willard F. Libby published the first radiocarbon ages in the December 23, 1949 issue 
of Science with a “curve of knowns” (Arnold and Libby 1949). For “his method to 
use carbon-14 for age determinations in archaeology, geology, geophysics, and other 
branches of science” (Nobel Foundation 1964:587), Libby was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry in 1960. As the principal technique used to establish chronologies 
within the past 50,000 years, radiocarbon dating has revolutionized archaeological 
research since the 1950s. However, it was not until the late 1980s that radiocarbon 
dating was first successfully applied to rock art studies (Hedges et al. 1987; van der 
Merwe et al. 1987). More recently, the premier place occupied by radiocarbon dating 
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in archaeology was emphasized in an article, “The 10 Greatest Archaeological Dis- 
coveries of the Twentieth Century” (Fagan 1999:34). Fagan wrote, “And then there 
is the eleventh discovery [radiocarbon dating]: a spectacular find from the laboratory 
of a chemist, not the dig of an archaeologist. Its impact is so great that we list it 
separately: the single greatest archaeological discovery of the century.” 


Theory 

Radiocarbon dating is based upon the presence of the radioactive isotope, *C, in 
all once-living organic materials. Radiocarbon ('*C) is produced naturally in the 
upper atmosphere by cosmic ray bombardment. When these cosmic particles interact 
with atmospheric gases, thermal neutrons are produced which in turn react with *N 
to form radiocarbon via an n-p nuclear reaction. Upon formation, '*C rapidly com- 
bines with oxygen to form CO, and within hours mixes with atmospheric carbon 
dioxide initiating the carbon cycle. Radiocarbon enters the biosphere through pho- 
tosynthesis and, subsequently, the food chain. A dynamic equilibrium is established 
between the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and biosphere with a known amount of '*C 
present in all living organisms due to the approximately steady rate of '*C production 
and the constant known decay rate of the radioisotope. But, once a plant or animal 
dies (and there is no exchange or uptake of '*C from the environment), the level of 
4C then decreases due to radioactive decay. Radiocarbon decays by emission of a 
beta particle back to '*N, following first-order kinetics. Using the Libby half-life of 
5,568 years, the rate equation simplifies to an age equation of: 


t =—-8 033In(A/Ay) 


where A is the activity of '*C atoms at time, #4, and Ap is the initial activity of '*C 
atoms at time zero. Thus, by measuring the remaining amount of '*C atoms in a 
sample, we can calculate the age by solving for time (4) or “years ago” since the 
sample was living. 

Traditionally, the *C concentration of a sample was determined by measuring its 
radioactivity. Known as conventional techniques, these methods count the number of 
beta decays emitted from a sample. Current conventional radiocarbon dating is 
usually performed by gas or liquid scintillation counters. To obtain sufficient counts 
of beta decay for a precision of +1% or +80 years BP (before present), typically 5-10 
grams of carbon are needed. There is only one '*C atom for every trillion *C atoms 
in a pre-bomb modern sample. And, for every minute of count time, less than 14 
4C atoms will decay in a 1 gram sample of modern carbon (Taylor 1987). The 
development of low-background liquid scintillation counters reduced sample sizes to 
250mg, and mini-gas counters reduced sample sizes to ~100 mg, but with extended 
counting times on the order of days (Bowman 1990). With the onset of AMS, con- 
ventional radiocarbon laboratories have steadily declined in number. 

Instead of measuring the decay products of '*C, an alternative and more efficient 
approach is to directly measure the amount of “C relative to one of carbon’s stable 
isotopes using mass spectrometry. A mass spectrometer separates individual particles 
by the differences of their mass-to-charge ratio. But, this cannot be accomplished 
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Figure 32.2 Schematic of an accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) instrument. This 
technique allows samples as small as 50 ug carbon to be radiocarbon dated. 


using, traditional mass spectrometry because the *C* signal is completely masked by 
interfering isobars from 'N*, %CH*, and ’CH,*. The use of a high-energy mass 
spectrometer and a cesium sputter ion source in the late 1970s eliminated these 
interferences (Bennett et al. 1977; Nelson et al. 1977; Muller et al. 1978). A basic 
schematic of an AMS instrument is shown in Figure 32.2. 

Accelerator mass spectrometry revolutionized archaeological dating, and now 
allows the routine measurement of samples as small as 100 Ug pure carbon, and even 
the measurement of samples as small as 50 ug carbon in special cases. Routine AMS 
analysis achieves an analytical precision of better than 0.5 percent for samples with 
less than 1 mg carbon, so that ages pertaining to the past 12,000 years are reproduced 
with an analytical confidence of a few decades (Scott and Harkness 2000). AMS thus 
provides the means for dating valuable artifacts where sampling must be minimized 
to limit destruction or for dating material where only a small amount of sample exists. 
There are over 30 AMS instruments throughout the world and many of them are 
dedicated to '*C analysis. 


Practice 

When an archaeological artifact is radiocarbon dated, it typically undergoes 
four separate steps: (1) removal of a sample from a bulk artifact for analysis; (2) 
chemical pretreatment to remove contamination or isolation of sample-specific 
chemical compounds; (3) conversion of the carbon to a measurable form; and (4) 
measurement of '*C to determine age. The most widely used methods for steps 2 
and 3 are acid—base—acid (ABA) treatments, followed by combustion of the sample 
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using high temperatures. AMS is often used for step 4. Furthermore, radiocarbon 
results are typically (5) calibrated to a calendar age range and (6) should be reported 
with detailed information in the literature. 


Sampling rock paintings 

While small sample size is the main technological advance of AMS, there is concern 
that in many applied contexts there is a limit below which the ultra-small carbon 
sample cannot be assumed to truly represent a particular event or natural process of 
interest (Scott and Harkness 2000). Amounts of organic carbon contained in picto- 
graph paint samples vary from 100g to 1 mg, depending upon the type and amount 
of material removed from a painting. Samples yielding less than ~50 ug carbon should 
be viewed with extreme caution, if not outright skepticism, unless supported by other 
data. Besides the capability of the AMS to obtain accurate measurements, there 
should be concern for identifying the dated material and its association with the 
cultural “event” being dated. 

In our studies, we remove relatively small samples — an approximate surface area 
of 2cm? for non-charcoal pigments and as little as 1 mm” for charcoal pigments — 
from rock paintings using surgical scalpels with a new sterile blade for each sample. 
If possible, we prefer to take many very small samples spread across a rock painting 
in order to minimize visual impact on a painting. And, furthermore, we seek small 
samples that are apparently on the verge of spalling from the walls. Paint samples, 
including part of the underlying rock and accretion, are collected over and wrapped 
in aluminum foil (Plate 24), then stored in sealable plastic bags. Samples of unpainted 
rock directly adjacent to paint samples and on similar rock are also collected to inves- 
tigate the background levels of organic contamination in the rock substrate. We 
examine each sample under magnification to ensure no extraneous material is included. 
Rubber gloves are worn throughout sampling and during later handling in the labo- 
ratory to avoid contamination. 

Image aesthetics and information content are taken into consideration during 
sampling with consultation from archaeologists and site owners/managers. Research 
questions should be discussed among all researchers to determine the best sampling 
locations. Often on-site discussions are the most useful, as the environment and 
condition of the sampling location can be observed first-hand. Of the utmost impor- 
tance, proper recording of sites must be accomplished prior to sampling. In addition, 
proper documentation of the sampling process, such as photographs of specific sam- 
pling locations, as well as entire panels before and after sampling, should be included 
with site reports (see McDonald and Steelman 2008). 

Sometimes pictographs are contaminated with organic materials. Visual examina- 
tion under a stereoscope and physical removal of obvious intrusive non-pictograph 
materials, such as rootlets and lichen, should be undertaken prior to chemical pretreat- 
ment. Organic contamination in the rock from unknown natural sources is also a 
concern. To detect and account for this, we collect unpainted rock samples adjacent 
to a paint sample and encourage all researchers to follow this procedure. We process 
background samples in exactly the same manner as paint samples to determine 
the amount of natural or background carbon contamination in the rock. We have 
observed contamination levels ranging from nil to amounts equal to corresponding 
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paint samples. This effect is sometimes negligible; in other instances, an age deter- 
mination for a painting is rendered impossible, as it was for attempts to date picto- 
graphs at Canyon de Chelly, the Grand Canyon, at La Pulsera in Mexico, and in 
Arkansas (Steelman and Rowe, unpublished data). Conversely, in Australia, high levels 
of background carbon probably indicated previous (now no longer visible) painting 
episodes which predated the visible art by several millennia (McDonald and Steelman 
2008). 


Chemical pretreatment 

Chemical pretreatment procedures for archaeological samples typically involve an 
acid—base—acid wash sequence with hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions. The first acid treatment dissolves carbon-containing minerals, such as lime- 
stone. Sequential base washes remove soil organic matter (SOM) contamination, such 
as humic and fulvic acids. A final acid wash removes absorbed carbon dioxide from 
the base solution. When combustion is used, acid pretreatments are necessary to 
remove any carbon-containing minerals, such as carbonates, which will decompose 
at temperatures above 750°C (Johnston 1910; Armitage et al. 2001). Carbonate 
contamination is '*C-free (dead carbon) and will result in an older measured age than 
the true age of a sample, sometimes near the limit of detection at ~50,000 years BP. 
For rock art studies, another concern is that acid washes may not completely remove 
oxalate minerals, which are commonly associated with rock surfaces (Hedges et al. 
1998; Armitage et al. 2001). 

In our laboratory, both acid pretreatments may be excluded because of our use of 
plasma oxidation pretreatment (see below) whereby the mild temperatures of this 
pretreatment are below the decomposition temperatures of both carbonates and 
oxalate minerals (Russ et al. 1990) and the ultra high vacuum conditions of the 
plasma sample chamber remove absorbed CO). This allows us to successfully date 
smaller samples, much of which might otherwise be dissolved during acid—base—acid 
treatments. Carbon that would be lost in the traditional pretreatments is retained in 
our technique and is available for oxidation to CO). 

There has been little investigation as to whether humic acids are present in picto- 
graph samples, as they are in many archaeological artifacts buried in soils. Fortunately, 
in the meager experiments that have been done, there is no evidence that these are 
a problem (Pace et al. 2000). But more work will be necessary to resolve this ques- 
tion with confidence. We routinely use a pretreatment of base to ensure the removal 
of any potential humic acids present. 


Combustion and plasma oxidation 
Traditional radiocarbon dating utilizes high temperatures to combust samples in the 
presence of oxygen. Samples are typically loaded into quartz tubes with copper oxide, 
sealed, and combusted at ~900°C to make carbon dioxide. 

Alternatively, for rock art paint samples, we utilize a custom-built plasma oxidation 
apparatus that produces a glow discharge by radio frequency (RF) capacitive coupling 
with two external copper electrodes on either end of a glass sample chamber. Oxygen 
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plasma exposures convert organic material in a paint sample to carbon dioxide and 
water, while leaving the solid carbon-containing minerals intact (see more detailed 
description of the technique below). 


Graphitization and AMS measurement 

Carbon dioxide is then subsequently reduced over a metal catalyst to make a graphite 
target (Wilson 1992) and loaded into a sample wheel in the ion source. From an 
AMS measurement, results are reported in years BP (years before present), represent- 
ing '*C years before 1950 AD (time zero), and follow the conventions of Stuiver and 
Polach (1977). The standard counting error associated with the mass spectrometer 
is quoted as lo after the radiocarbon age. 


Calibration 

Calibration curves that convert '*C years BP to calendar year ranges have been con- 
structed by radiocarbon dating tree-ring sequences (Bowman 1990; Stuiver and 
Pearson 1993; Taylor 1997). These corrections are done using either the intercept 
method or Bayesian statistics with computer programs, such as OxCal (Bronk Ramsey 
2009) or CALIB (Stuiver and Reimer 1993) which use data from Stuiver et al. (1998) 
and Reimer et al. (2009). 


Reporting radiocarbon results 

Better documentation of rock art dating has been called for by Watchman (1999) 
and Rowe (2001a). Unfortunately, many results have been published with too few 
experimental details (some with none at all) to make possible a serious evaluation of 
the techniques. To be able to critically examine new findings in the future, we need 
experimental dating papers to contain the following: 


1 Archaeological rationale for taking a sample for dating. This information is 
usually better supplied by the archacologist(s) involved, rather than the chron- 
ographers themselves, but it is important and should be included. 

2 Sites should be properly recorded prior to sampling with cultural aspects of 
fieldwork and study taken into consideration. See Ward and Tuniz (2000:5) for 
their suggestions of research protocols. 

3 Site numbers and site descriptions. 

4 Image description (scale photo or drawing, if possible), as well as a description 
of the sample, including such information as pigment composition (if known), 
pigment color, accretion minerals (if known), geology of rock substrate, and so 
on. 

5 Description of how the samples were taken, including sample size (surface area 
removed and sample mass) as well as equipment used. 

6 Description of any pretreatment used. Chemical pretreatment and reaction 
system backgrounds should be measured and reported. 
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7 Microgram amounts of carbon recovered for AMS “C measurement. This is 
critical and has been generally ignored in the literature so far. This can have a 
strong effect on the accuracy and reliability of the dates. 

8 Radiocarbon laboratory identification numbers. 

9 Raw radiocarbon dates with +1lo uncertainty. 

10 Whether the dates are corrected for 8'°C or were calculated using a value of 
—25%o0. 

11 Calibrated dates with the computer program accessed, as well as whether the 
intercept or Bayesian statistics methods were used. 

12 Unsuccessful results, whether reporting the number of samples that did not 
contain sufficient amounts of carbon for dating or rejected dates that appear 
absurd or non-viable due to other lines of evidence. 


DATING ROCK ART 


Numerous methods have been employed since about 1984 to radiocarbon date rock 
art paintings. Rowe (2012) has compiled references on the topic, some of which we 
will profile here. Several other methods of note are optically stimulated luminescence 
dating of wasp nests superimposed over paintings (Roberts et al. 1997) and the use 
of U/Th dating of associated calcite accretionary deposits (Genty et al. 2005; Plagnes 
et al. 2010). 


Charcoal pigments 

In 1987, the first radiocarbon dates for rock art on two charcoal pictographs from 
South Africa were determined on the Oxford AMS (Hedges et al. 1987; van der 
Merwe et al. 1987). Acid was used to dissolve the carbonates and the remaining 
charcoal was radiocarbon dated. This date was independently followed quickly by 
others from several laboratories and rock art locales (Loy et al. 1990; McDonald 
et al. 1990; Russ et al. 1990; Valladas et al. 1990, 1992). Not all these early tech- 
niques have stood the test of time (e.g., Nelson 1993; Gillespie 1997). 

In western European Paleolithic caves, both French and Spanish researchers have 
concentrated on determining the age of spectacular rock paintings by dating charcoal 
pigments — charcoal being the principal ingredient used by ancient artists to make 
black paints. In addition, some of the dates are on charcoal from fire remains found 
directly below the paintings, which are located in dark zones of caves. More than 60 
dates have been obtained by Héléne Valladas, Jean Clottes, and co-workers (see 
Clottes 2001; Valladas 2003; Valladas et al. 2006; Clottes and Geneste in Chapter 
33 of this volume). They adopted the standard procedure for dating archaeological 
charcoal, using acid to remove carbonates and combustion to collect carbon for AMS 
dating. As the age of a few of the Paleolithic paintings is near the limit of detection 
for radiocarbon dating, this is impressive work. 

Most dates obtained on pictographs worldwide have been on charcoal pigmented 
paintings. There are about 150 publications on dating charcoal pigment in rock art 
that involve at least six laboratories (Rowe 2012). As in all archaeological applications 
where charcoal is dated, caution is advised in interpreting these dates due to the old 
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wood and old charcoal effects. For instance, wood used to make charcoal may have 
died long before it was burned (Schiffer 1986). Similarly, charcoal may have been 
produced hundreds of years before it was used to create an image on a cave wall 
(Bednarik 1994). A clear example of old charcoal was illustrated by a study in which 
the Rowe group radiocarbon dated an historical charcoal writing “Mr. C.B. Ross” 
to 1310 + 460 years BP (OZC437: David et al. 1999). Nearby, the characters “C 
Ross 1894” were engraved. The Ross family is known to have been in that region 
since the late 1800s and the writing style is similar in both cases. One would have 
expected the historic charcoal graffiti to date from ~1894 AD, i.e. to return a young 
result in radiocarbon terms. However, two samples of near-surface charcoal found 
on the shelter floor had been previously radiocarbon dated to 690 + 90 (ANU-4812) 
and 1,470 + 170 (ANU-5154) years BP, indicating that older charcoal was readily 
available to modern people. Radiocarbon dates on charcoal pictographs should be 
considered as maximum ages for painted images unless these two effects can somehow 
be ruled out. 


Organic binders/vehicles in inorganic pigmented paintings 

In pictographs worldwide, inorganic pigments are more frequent than charcoal: reds, 
oranges, browns, and yellows are usually iron oxide/hydroxide minerals of various 
oxidation states and degrees of hydration, and black is often a manganese oxide/ 
hydroxide, instead of charcoal. These inorganic minerals cannot be radiocarbon dated 
because they do not contain carbon related to the production of a painting. However, 
pictographs with inorganic pigments potentially can be radiocarbon dated if organic 
material was added to the paints initially and enough of that organic material has 
survived in order that measurements can be made with sufficient accuracy and reliabil- 
ity. Our plasma oxidation method provides a direct technique for dating pictographs 
with inorganic pigments (see Rowe 2009 for a recent review of the technique). 

We have had limited success (~50 percent) when dating inorganic pigments at 
various locations around the world. There is no way of knowing whether there is 
sufficient carbon remaining in a sample for reliable radiocarbon measurement or 
whether any organic material was indeed added to the paint in the first place. An 
archaeologist needs to be aware that a sample can be collected, hours of analysis time 
spent in the laboratory, funds spent, with no results. 

When dating an inorganic pigmented painting, we do not know what material is 
being analyzed. In many cases, sufficient amounts of carbon for '*C measurement are 
collected from paint samples and negligible amounts of carbon are found in adjacent 
unpainted rock samples (backgrounds). So, we know that the organic material being 
dated is associated with the paintings; however, we cannot ascertain what that mat- 
erial might be. Many materials have been suggested as a binder or a vehicle to make 
suitable paints; these include animal oils, blood, egg whites, egg yolks, honey, milk, 
plant juices, plant resins, oils, and urine — but almost always without chemical analysis 
for confirmation (Barnes 1982; Rowe 2001b). 

Another problem, probably of much less severity, is natural variation in 6'°C values 
of organic material used in paint preparation. Unless told otherwise, AMS laboratories 
assume a §'°C value of —25%o, the average value exhibited by wood and charcoal as 
the most commonly dated archaeological material. If enough organic carbon is 
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removed from a pictograph sample to allow measurement of the 8'’C, that effect can 
be corrected by stable isotope measurement. Organic carbon from many typical 
organic sources will have values close to —25%o and will not overly affect the age of 
the painting. On the other hand, if the values differ significantly (such as for cacti), 
the age may well be skewed ~100 '“C years BP. 


Beeswax 

Canadian researcher Erle Nelson and his co-workers presented over 135 radiocarbon 
dates from beeswax rock art, uniquely occurring in northern Australia (Nelson et al. 
1995, 2000; see Tacon et al. 2010). This is the largest collection of radiocarbon data 
collected on a corpus of rock art. Their age determinations ranged from modern to 
~4,000 years old, with the bulk of the ages being less than 750 years old. A duplicate 
measurement for one of the dated beeswax figures was also conducted (Watchman 
and Jones 2002). The techniques (pretreatments) of both researchers varied enough 
that they probably constitute independent determinations. However, agreement 
between their results was not completely satisfactory: Nelson and colleagues returned 
4,040 + 90 years BP, while Watchman and colleagues returned 4,460 + 80 years BP. 
One would have expected statistical agreement, but even when calibrated the two 
radiocarbon results do not overlap at 2 standard deviations; so clearly more work is 
needed. 


Fibers 

Fibers that have been incorporated into wet paint are sometimes found when examin- 
ing paint samples under magnification. The fibers should contain material that is 
contemporary with the painting event to provide reliable ages. Watchman and Cole 
(1993) found sufficient fibers in paint samples from northeastern Australia to radio- 
carbon date them; however, the fibers were not abundant enough to identify their 
source. The primary disadvantage of this method is that such fibers are only rarely 
found in paints. A thorough search under magnification should be made for any paint 
samples for which radiocarbon dates are sought. Finding fibers in inorganic pig- 
mented paintings would provide a means of independently testing our plasma oxida- 
tion method for mineral-based paints. 


Blood 

Loy et al. (1990) radiocarbon dated extracted blood residues from Australian rock 
paintings, but this work was subsequently questioned by one of the senior authors 
(Nelson 1993) and by the later work of Gillespie (1997). To our knowledge, no 
further dating of rock paintings has been attempted using this technique. 


Oxalate coatings 

Alan Watchman has used oxalate minerals associated with rock art to determine rela- 
tive ages (Watchman 1991). Our research groups and those of Jon Russ and collabo- 
rators (Russ et al. 1999; Steelman et al. 2002; Rowe and Steelman 2003; Ruiz et al. 
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2006) have also dated oxalate accretions. Since calcium oxalate (CaC,O,) is a mineral 
formed from atmospheric carbon, the age of carbon in oxalate accretions is contem- 
poraneous with its formation. By radiocarbon dating calcium oxalate strata overlying 
and underlying pigment layers, it is possible to determine maximum and minimum 
ages for a pictograph. Russ et al. (1999) have published oxalate dates associated with 
Texas Pecos River style inorganic pigmented pictographs; and their results are con- 
sistent with radiocarbon dates obtained using plasma oxidation on organic material 
in paints from these same sites. However, the age ranges generated in dating oxalates 
are too large to confirm the accuracy of the plasma oxidation results. 


Excavated materials 

Although not a direct measurement of the age of a painting, the identification of 
spalled rock art samples in excavated, dated, stratigraphic layers permits minimum 
and maximum ages to be estimated. Numerous researchers have used this approach. 
A few examples include the Serra de Capivara National Park in Piaut, Brazil (Pessis 
1999; Prous 1999) and from North America at a site near Crater Lake in Central 
Oregon on the Columbian Plateau, as well as at Bernard Creek rock-shelter in Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River (Keyser 1992:18). While stratigraphy is a common 
tool used in archaeology for relative dating, caution should always be exercised. 
Erosion, burrowing animals, and human activity can redeposit and mix stratigraphic 
layers such that more recent artifacts (and particularly small ones) may be reworked 
below older ones. 


OUR WORK USING PLASMA OXIDATION 


The Rowe archaeological chemistry group at Texas A&M University developed the 
method of plasma oxidation to extract organic matter from ancient paint samples for 
radiocarbon dating. Steelman has continued this work in her laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Central Arkansas, as has Ruth Ann Armitage at Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity. Plasma oxidation has successfully dealt with many issues surrounding rock art 
dating. To test any new analytical technique, standards with known amounts of 
analyte ('*C) are measured. Unfortunately, no real standard for dating a pictograph 
exists. Instead, we have used (1) '*C-free samples; (2) non rock art samples with 
previously measured dates; and (3) pictographs archaeologists can place within a 
limited time-span based on archaeological inferences as approximations of standards. 
Results for pictographs with inferred time-spans are shown in Figure 32.3. 

From the use of hydrogen plasmas to restore metallic artifacts by chemically reduc- 
ing them (Vepiek et al. 1987), Rowe hypothesized that oxygen plasmas could be 
used to successfully collect organic carbon from rock art paint samples (Russ et al. 
1990). The main advantage is that the inorganic rock substrate would not decompose 
during exposure to oxygen plasmas. Plasma oxidation negates the use of extensive 
acid pretreatments because plasma temperatures (<150°C) are below the decomposi- 
tion temperatures of both carbonates and oxalate minerals and only organic material 
is removed for radiocarbon measurement (Johnston 1910; Russ et al. 1992). In addi- 
tion, plasma oxidation is preferable because acid washes may not completely remove 
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Figure 32.3 Early plasma oxidation studies on paint samples with inferred ages from 
cultural occupation at sites or stylistic analyses. 


oxalate minerals, which are commonly associated with rock surfaces (Hedges et al. 
1998; Armitage et al. 2001). Plasma oxidation is ideal for samples in which only a 
trace amount of organic material remains because extensive acid pretreatments used 
in conjunction with combustion are avoided, minimizing the loss of organic material 
during wet chemical pretreatment steps. 

Our laboratories employ a custom-built plasma oxidation apparatus to convert 
organic material to carbon dioxide for accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) radio- 
carbon dating. Glow discharges are produced by radio frequency (RF) capacitive 
coupling with two external copper electrodes on either end of a glass sample chamber. 
A plasma is an electrically excited gas composed of neutral atoms, both negative and 
positive molecular and atomic ions, and electrons. Neon signs and fluorescent lights 
are plasmas commonly used by society. Electrons gain kinetic energy from an oscil- 
lating electric field, while the temperatures of the gas components are increased by 
elastic collisions between the electrons and the gas. Electrons are thermally isolated 
from the gas components by their very large mass differences. Temperatures of the 
plasma gas thus can remain near ambient temperatures; at the same time, the electrons 
are sufficiently energetic to break molecular bonds (Hollahan and Bell 1974). The 
active species in a plasma allow reactions, which would normally occur only at high 
temperatures, to proceed at low temperatures. Oxygen plasmas convert organic 
matter to carbon dioxide and water, which we collect by freezing the products with 
liquid nitrogen for AMS radiocarbon dating. 

We have obtained dates from over 30 pictographs painted with red or black inor- 
ganic pigments from Arizona, Brazil, Mexico, Montana, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Replicate measurements on the same image suggest an uncertainty of +250 years BP 
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for inorganic pigmented paintings. Almost all successful dates on paintings with 
inorganic pigments were those on limestone walls; we find that sandstone almost 
invariably contains too much organic contamination to yield reliable results. 

We have dated approximately 60 charcoal pictographs from Angola, Arizona, Aus- 
tralia, Belize, Brazil, California, France, Guatemala, Missouri, Texas, Utah, and 
Wisconsin. Replicate measurements in our laboratory suggest that an uncertainty of 
+100 years BP or less is possible for charcoal dates, depending upon the amount of 
carbon sampled. 

There have been only two independent dates for pictographs dated using plasma 
oxidation. In one case, Russ and his co-workers dated oxalate accretions surrounding 
a pigment layer of a Texas Pecos River style pictograph; these oxalate dates bracket 
the radiocarbon results for paintings of the same style (Russ et al. 1999). Unfortu- 
nately, in the other case of Brazil rock paintings, there is a complete disagreement 
between results from our laboratory and results from thermoluminescence dating 
methods (Steelman et al. 2002; Rowe and Steelman 2003; Watanabe et al. 2003). 
However, oxalate dates and plasma oxidation dates from the Texas A&M University 
laboratory do temporally agree (Rowe and Steelman 2003). The need for additional 
independent studies cannot be overemphasized. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 


For the field of rock art dating to mature, there is a dire need for more research 
practitioners to use multiple independent methods. Multi-laboratory efforts to date 
the same pictographs via different analytical techniques should be embraced and 
encouraged by archaeological and scientific communities. Material analyzed for radio- 
carbon dating must relate to the event of interest; in our case, the creation of a 
painted image on a rock surface. With '*C AMS analysis, organic material in the paint 
must first be separated and collected from other carbon-containing interferences that 
will affect the age determination. 

Archaeologists need to realize that chemists, geologists, and other rock art dating 
“experts” do not have all the answers. We have seen rock art researchers cling to 
dates as if they are the gospel truth, simply because it is a number from a dating 
“expert,” even when there has been considerable evidence that the dates were ques- 
tionable. As dating researchers, we are just as fallible as anyone else. And we are defi- 
nitely only as good as our samples. Although most of the dates have withstood the 
test of time, some have not. Caution should be exercised in the study of rock art 
chronology. Independent inter-laboratory studies are essential for full, complete 
confidence in the ultimate reliability of the dates. 
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ABSTRACT 


Since 1998, a multidisciplinary scientific team has been studying the Chauvet Cave, the 
oldest painted cave in Europe. Lines of research have included studies of the physical 
environment and its evolution, subterranean climatology, karstology, sedimentology, 
taphonomy, palynology, and anthracology. Biological studies (molecular biology and 
geochemistry) and studies on the archaeological context (archaeozoology, human and 
animal ichnology) have also been completed, along with standard test excavations. 
Studies of the art have included tracing, recording, and pigment analysis. Dating has 
been via ‘*C AMS dating on charcoal and bone and U/Th TIMS dating of calcite. This 
chapter presents these multidisciplinary results. 


In 1995-1996, the study of the Chauvet Cave was put out to international scientific 
tender by the French Ministry of Culture. Our team’s proposal was accepted in May 
1996. In 1998, the first collective research work began. A study undertaken by the 
Laboratoire Souterrain du CNRS at Moulis (Ariége) determined that it would endan- 
ger the cave’s climatic stability to reopen the prehistoric entrance, blocked by a cliff 
collapse over 20,000 years ago; therefore, at this time, the small and constrained 
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entrance used in the cave’s discovery was slightly enlarged. This narrow passage 
reached the roof of the Salle d’Entrée, about 20 feet above the floor. There was 
extensive initial research on the cave’s climatology (Bourges et al. 2006) and the 
Laboratoire de Recherche des Monuments Historiques (LRMH) studied the micro- 
biology of the cavern. Based on this research, the practicalities and logistics of research 
access were finally determined. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


A particular research philosophy and set of guidelines were established at the outset, 
both in the original tender and project proposal. We proposed four basic principles, 
which have remained unchanged throughout the history of our research: 


(1) The primacy of preservation over study All elements of the site are to be con- 
sidered. The team has thus put the preservation of the walls, climate, and floors 
ahead of research access, always emphasizing and choosing non-destructive 
approaches. Chauvet is a unique site, of the utmost importance. Future genera- 
tions must be able to study it in its entirety from their own standpoints and 
with their own questions and methods. 

(2) <A multidisciplinary study of the cave An important site such as this cannot be 
studied from a single perspective. The necessary plurality of approaches has 
included collaboration in the following areas: 

e subterranean climatology; 

e study of the decorated walls (recording by photography and drawing), 
technological study, pigment analysis, animal ethology); 

e karstology (geology, sedimentology, geomorphology, hydrology, 
taphonomy); 

e archaeology of the floors (analysis of lithic and bone material, human activi- 
ties including fires, use wear analysis, human and animal traces); 

e dating (both '*C using accelerator mass spectrometry [AMS] and uranium 
thorium thermal ionization mass spectrometry [U/Th TIMS]); 

e paleoenvironmental studies (paleontogy, molecular biology, palynology, 
anthracology [charcoal in its relevant archaeological context], speleothems, 
biogeochemistry); and, 

e cultural anthropology. 


Two collaborative books with the results of the diverse studies have already been 
published (Clottes 2001; Geneste 2005). These studies, representing the result of 
concerted collaborative research, would not have been realized without these common 
guidelines and continuous scientific dialogue amongst the team. 


(3) Modern methods of investigation ‘The research of this cave has benefited from 
state of the art methodological advances. Radiocarbon dating, using accelerator 
mass spectrometry (AMS) to count the number of carbon atoms in infinitesi- 
mally small quantities of charcoal, has meant that we have been able to date the 
charcoal drawings of Chauvet. 
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Speleothem dating, using U/Th TIMS (thermal ionization mass spectrometry), has 
allowed us to obtain dozens of dates for the microstratigraphy of a single concretion 
and to know with considerable precision the climatic variations within the cave as 
preserved in the speleothems (Genty et al. 2004). Biochemical research has focused 
on the state of preservation of the bones, with these results being used in tandem 
with the *C AMS dating and analyses of stable isotopes. And the analysis of fossil 
DNA has allowed us to decipher the complete mitochondrial genome and phylogeny 
of the extinct Giant Cave Bear Ursus spelaeus (Bon et al. 2011). 

Recording methods have been employed which do not have any physical contact 
with the walls: these are based on a computerized treatment of digital images. The 
digital photographs of decorated panels are assembled into accurate mosaics of images 
on the computer. Printed and enlarged, these are taken into the cave for more 
detailed analysis, with a transparent plastic sheet overlain on the printed photos pro- 
viding support for making field observations and copies of the art. This has involved 
teams of paired cave art specialists (including Gilles Tosello and Carole Fritz; Domi- 
nique Baffier and Valérie Feruglio; Marc Azéma and Jean Clottes) working together, 
working opposite the original rock art and checking every detail of the copying. 
Mapping of the floors has included all the natural data (sediments, imprints, scrapes), 
as well as all traces of human action (marks, stones carried in from outside or from 
other parts of the cave system). 

The '*C dating program has been intensive, and represents the world’s best prac- 
tice. An intensive pigment dating program has been carried out, as well as dating of 
charcoal and bone remnants from the floors and occupation deposits. Moreover, 
there has been an international program of inter-comparison of '*C AMS dates. This 
has involved several European laboratories, and was started in 2004, on the initiative 
of the Laboratoire des Sciences du Climat et de Environnement (LSCE, H. Valla- 
das). This comparative work has been successfully concluded and published (Cuzange 
et al. 2007). The Chauvet Cave is at present the most thoroughly (numerically) and 
the best dated rock art site in the world (Valladas et al. 2004). 

The cliff that the cave opens on to has been studied by geologists. This has included 
an initial 3D laser scanning by Guy Perazio, in order to define the sequence of col- 
lapse of the cliff and the formation of the scree that sealed the cave entrance. A new 
program currently underway is 3D laser scanning of the entire cave. This has been 
funded by the Conseil Général of the Ardéche and the DRAC (Direction Régionale 
des Affaires Culturelles) Rhéne-Alpes. The SOISIC scanning procedure entails over- 
laying digital photographs onto the framework of positions obtained by the scan. 

Finally, research carried out on the taphonomy of floors and walls has brought 
together parietal and karstic specialists, with the objective of studying potential 
taphonomic processes and other causes of alteration and the interactions of these and 
the archaeological remains. 


(4) Training and publication ‘The scientific team has been involved in the training 
of both French researchers and young researchers and students specializing in 
rock art from around the world. The research program has been overseen by 
an international committee of 24 scientific counselors from 11 different coun- 
tries. Some committee members have been involved with the fieldwork and 
have given their professional advice in this context. The involvement of these 
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colleagues has meant that knowledge that has been acquired by students and 
other researchers can be spread widely on return to their countries. Between 
1998 and 2009, 19 participants have played this linking role, on a variety of 


occasions. 


The scientific team has regularly published syntheses detailing research progress 
(Clottes 2001; Geneste 2005; Clottes and Geneste 2007, b), there have been several 
thematic volumes published (Clottes and Azéma 2005; Gély and Azéma 2005), and 
numerous articles in specialized journals and symposia (among others, see Baffier and 
Feruglio 1998; Garcia 1999; Delannoy et al. 2000; Valladas et al. 2001; Debard 
et al. 2002; Genty et al. 2004; Girard 2005; Théry-Parisot and Thiébault 2005; 
Clottes and Geneste 2007a, b; Fritz and Tosello 2007; Azéma and Clottes 2008b; 
Bon et al. 2008). A summary of the research project’s key findings is presented here. 


TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND SPELEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS 


When the team started working at the site, the cave’s discoverers (Jean-Marie Chauvet, 
Eliette Brunel Deschamps, and Christian Hillaire) provided a preliminary topographic 
map. This initial map was accurate, but was only a summary, and certainly not detailed 
enough for our study. A professional surveyor (Guy Perazio) was thus commissioned 
by the Conservation Régionale des Monuments Historiques and the plan he pro- 
duced, between 1998 and 2000, was provided to the scientific team. Subsequently, 
Francois Rouzaud and, after his sudden demise, Yanik Le Guillou and Frédéric 
Maksud, added further to this map to comply with the researchers’ specific needs. 
Today, this map (Figure 33.1) is an important tool. It has enabled Yanik Le Guillou 
to determine the main paths of passage through the cave, as well as the modialities 
of the occupation of space in the Upper Paleolithic. 

The 3D scanning program of the cave (SOISIC procedure) has assisted with the 
study of inaccessible floors and walls. It has enabled a spatial referencing of all the 
remains. As a result of this work, we will have a three-dimensional digital model of 
the cave. 


PARIETAL ART RESEARCH 


Inventory of the works, copying, and study of decorated panels 

In the first few years, a systematic survey was made of the motifs throughout the 
whole cave. Each was recorded on a descriptive form (following a model developed 
by Norbert Aujoulat). A meticulous examination of inaccessible walls was carried out 
with the aid of binoculars. The forms were transferred by Yanik Le Guillou using a 
computerized database of the Centre National de Préhistoire. At present, about 430 
animals and numerous signs, hand-dots, hand stencils, and positive hands (prints) 
have been recorded. There are at least 14 different animal species (mammoths, lions, 
rhinoceros, horses, bison, aurochs, ibex, bear, reindeer, stags, megaceros, musk oxen, 
panther, owl, plus a possible hyena), which is unique in French parietal art where 
assemblages generally have far less variety. 
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Figure 33.1 Map of Chauvet Cave (topographic base: Y. Le Guillou and F. Maksud in 


tribute to F. Rouzaud). 
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Recording work has been completed from the entrance toward the rear of the cave. 
Study of the decorated panels has been dependent on necessary installations which 
have been built to protect the ground, which by necessity focused initially on the 
first part of the cave. Floors which contain archaeological material and other human 
traces mean that it is impossible to approach the panels without risk of damage to 
the integrity of the floor surfaces. Only after the installation of metallic walkways was 
it possible to access the deeper parts of the cave (Galerie des Mégacéros, Salle du Fond) 
or even certain panels (Rennes) without risk of damage to the site’s integrity and 
information content. 

The study has been carried out by people who work in small teams on given panels 
and who have already surveyed the major part of the cave (apart from the Salle du 
Fond and the Salle du Crane). Among the principal results are: 


¢ Norbert Aujoulat, focusing on the Panneau de la Panthere, has revealed traces 
of a clay-coated bear paw on one wall which has damaged certain paintings. His 
study of the Panneau des Chevaux engravings has enabled him to identify the 
profiles of the tools used and to find other figures produced with the same cutting 
edge. He has also experimented, in collaboration with the Perazio team, with a 
digital terrain model (DTM) on a figure from this engraved group. 

e Dominique Baffier and Valérie Feruglio identified the technique of making large 
red dots by impressing the palms of hands coated with ocher on the walls, the 
first time such a technique has been observed in a decorated French cave (Bafher 
and Feruglio 1998). Each panel was created by one individual (see Figure 33.2). 
In some cases, it has been possible to identify zones decorated by one person, to 
reconstitute the orientation of the hands, their movements and positions and even 
to identify the authors, at least two, very probably a woman and a man measuring 
around 1.80 m in height. These two researchers have also revealed the existence 
of an earlier dry charcoal stylistic phase. This predates the better-preserved phase 
which has been radiocarbon dated to 31,000—32,000 BP at the entrance to the 
Galerie des Mégacéros (Figure 33.3), and on certain walls and rocky overhangs of 
the Salle Hillaire and Salle du Crane. 


Figure 33.2 Group of hand-dots. The fingermarks enable the reconstitution of the 
position of the hands, which are those of a single individual, probably a fairly tall man 
(research by D. Baffier and V. Feruglio). 
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Figure 33.3 Panneau du Meégacéros: the superimpositions of lines testify to several phases 
of creation, with one before the date of 31,350 + 620 (Gifa 960163) obtained for the 
drawing of the megaceros deer (research by D. Baffier and V. Feruglio). 
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e The Panneau des Chevaux, which has been studied by Gilles Tosello and Carole 
Fritz, is one of the most densely decorated areas in the cave. Their work has 
brought to light the various production processes and the multiplicity of tech- 
niques used for this art (Fritz and Tosello 2007). The internal chronology of the 
different panels has been systematically demonstrated thanks to their meticulous 
study of the superimpositions (Figure 33.4 and 33.5). 

e Using the same techniques, Jean Clottes and Marc Azéma studied, within the 
Salle du Fond, the large wall overlooking the entrance to the Galerie du Belvédére 
(Plate 25). This research has revealed a unique engraved geometric sign (Figure 
33.6), now known as the Chauvet-type sign (Azéma and Clottes 2008a). Their 
work also revealed different actions and non-figurative marks that accompanied 
the realization of the drawings in this same zone (Azéma and Clottes 2008b). 


Pigment research 

The parietal art recording has been accompanied by pigment analysis by Michel Menu 
and Eric Laval (of the C2RME Laboratory in Paris). A significant finding has been 
that each major assemblage within the cave was done with prepared colors (flakes of 
hematite, in balls of ocher mixed with clay). Sampling of the black figures at the 
entrance of the Galerie des Mégacéros, from two distinct phases, showed the use of 
different pigments: charcoal for the earlier phase and carbon ground in water for the 
more recent (see Figure 33.3). This is a good illustration of the complementary nature 
of the approaches in a multidisciplinary team. 

Norbert Aujoulat’s research in the departmental archives and from the DIREN 
(Direction Régionale de l’Environnement) of the Gard and the Ardéche, as well as 
on the ground in the vicinity, has enabled him to identify viable and consistent 
sources of pigment which may have been used. 


THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Karstological studies by Bertrand Kervazo started in 1998. They began with a general 
reconnaissance of the main geomorphological units of the cave, as well as a study of 
the sedimentary fillings and a description of the natural sections of ancient floor col- 
lapses. Then, Evelyne Debard, Jean-Jacques Delannoy, Catherine Ferrier, and Yves 
Perrette joined him to study the cave’s interior and surroundings. 

The geomorphological cartography of the cave, based on observation and on the 
survey of the forms of erosion as well as that of detritic and carbonate deposits, pro- 
files the events that have marked the history of its creation. This study also touches 
upon the question of human and animal frequentation (the closing of the cave, 
identification of possible access routes, and location of the decorated panels). From 
this perspective, a detailed survey of the whole of the cave floor, including human, 
paleontological, and trace fossil remains, has been completed, in the form of a geo- 
morphological atlas. This is a world first as far as we know for a decorated cave 
(Delannoy et al. 2000, 2005). 

The geologists have also studied the endokarstic forms of erosion or dissolution 
of the cave, as well as in caves nearby which, because of their proximity, have the 
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Figure 33.4 The various stages of the creation of the Panneau des Chevaux from the 
superimpositions noted (research by C. Fritz and G. Tosello). 
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Figure 33.5 Panneau des Chevaux: previous engravings (at top) were erased before 
making the black drawings. The two facing rhinos at bottom were radiocarbon dated to 
between 30,790 and 32,410 BP (photo: J. Clottes). 


Figure 33.6 Chauvet-type signs, made up of two coupled semi-circles: right-hand wall, 
Salle du Fond (research by M. Azéma and Jean Clottes; photo J. Clottes). 
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same formation dynamics. This has provided a better understanding of the geological, 
geomorphological, and environmental events that played a role in the genesis of the 
Ardéche canyons and the surrounding plateaus. 

Studying the in-fill of the natural stratigraphy of the Grand Effondrement, a major 
natural collapse in the Salle Hillaire, has enabled an understanding of how in-fill 
came about in this sector and has shown that the cave was frequented by bears well 
before the coming of humans. The study of speleotherms (concretions, stalagmites, 
and stalagmitic floors) by Yves Quinif and Dominique Genty adds to the understand- 
ing of how the cave was filled (Genty et al. 2004). U/Th measurements detail the 
phases of concretion as well as help with determining when the cave was closed. 

The scree ending in the Salle des Bauges has been identified as the probable site of 
the prehistoric entrance. The investigations in this sector by Jean-Jacques Delannoy, 
and, more recently, a 3D scan of the exterior cliff, have established that the closing 
of the cave was due to the abrupt collapse of a section of several thousand cubic 
meters from an overhang. The date of ca.19,000 BP for concretions sealing part of 


this scree is only a minimum, as it is based on stalagmite growth and not the previous 
landslide. 


PALEOCLIMATIC AND PALEOENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXTS 


The reconstruction of the environment and climate has been undertaken by several 
complementary disciplines. Michel Girard undertook a palynological analysis of iso- 
lated samples, as well as that of a continuous series of sediments extracted from the 
stratigraphy of the Grand Effondrement and in sampling from the Salle Hillaire. He 
determined a short cold episode: steppe vegetation, with protected and more humid 
zones nearer the cliffs. Curiously, pine pollen is rare (Girard 2005). Pine (Pinus 
sylvestris/Pinus nigra), however, is always present in analyzed charcoal on the floors 
and in over 200 torch-smears (Théry-Parisot and Thiébault 2005). 

The large number of fires in the Galerie des Mégacéros contrasts with their relative 
absence in the Salle du Fond where there is some scattered charcoal and only an 
accumulation of larger pieces at the foot of the decorated wall. It seems that, in this 
lower part of the cave, where there are now strong concentrations of carbon dioxide, 
fires were not lit. Fires to produce the charcoal used to draw with were made as 
nearby as possible, in the Galerie des Mégacéros. This is several meters higher than 
the floor of the Salle du Fond, where a pile of charcoal located on the surface was 
very likely a reserve of “pigment.” 


BIOGEOCHEMICAL STUDIES OF ANIMAL DIETS 


Since 1999, there have been 98 biogeochemical analyses of bone samples. This 
method has multiple advantages: 


e Thanks to the quantity of nitrogen in the bones, it has enabled the evaluation of 
collagen preservation, which gives the possibility of selecting the best bones for 
4C dating. 
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e The measurement of the 8'°C and 6'°N values provides evidence for the diet 
of the animal species under consideration and consequently the paleoenviron- 
ments in which they lived. This can also be observed in relation to changes 
in human occupation patterns, and can explain potential causes for such 
changes and their link with environmental factors; for instance, increasing/ 
decreasing aridity, temperature, and/or microbiological activity on the ground. 
For instance, the isotopic signatures of collagen from the dentine in a cave bear’s 
tooth have shown the influence of maternal milk and hibernation (see Bocherens 
et al. 2005). 


STUDY OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXT 


Lithic industry 

We have found 19 lithic tools, with 18 fashioned on flint and one on a granular stone 
pebble. A use-wear and functional study was carried out by Hugues Plisson (see 
Geneste 2005). Wear was identifiable on 80 percent of the pieces and indicated 
working on a meat-like material, supple but also tough like horn, as well as a malle- 
able material such as clay (scraping the wall?). One piece near a red panel (Sacré 
Coeur) seems to have been covered with red ocher or a similar clayey sediment. 


Evidence of human activity and combustion areas 

The systematic study of material evidence for past human activity started with an 
inventory, locating each of these features in space and with full photographic cover- 
age. The detailed survey of certain locations was only undertaken as they became 
accessible with minimization of impacts on floor deposits. Features include piles of 
plaques in the Loggia aux dallettes at the entrance to the Galerie du Cactus and 
stalagmite blocks assembled on the left of the Salle Hillaire and in the Salle des Pan- 
neaux Rouges. 

Several types of fires have been found: those, such as in the lower level of the 
Galerie des Mégacéros, that supplied charcoal to provide pigment and more scattered 
examples which were assumed to be used for lighting (and probably warmth and 
cooking). The more scattered examples have been more difficult to study because of 
their disintegration through combustion, but they are additionally attested to by 
traces of reddening, carbonization, and thermal shocks on the walls. 

The torch “smears” have attracted the interest of several researchers, among them 
Michel-Alain Garcia, who studied their orientation in the Galerie des Croisillons and 
hypothesized their links with the human footprint tracks. In developing this work, 
Julien Monney made an inventory of all the “smears” in the cave and has mapped 
these. 


Archaeological sampling excavations and study of the natural 
stratigraphy 

The archaeological study of a natural section within the Grand Effondrement, in the 
center of the cave, has enabled Jean-Michel Geneste to describe two separate and 
well-contained archaeological levels. In the Salle Hillaire, in a sample excavation 
limited to a quarter of a square metre, Frédéric Maksud and Bernard Gély were able 
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to uncover several human micro-levels (living floors), corresponding to successive 
visits at as yet undetermined times. 

A trail of human footprints was studied by Michel-Alain Garcia in the Galerie des 
Croisillons and in the Salle du Crane (Garcia 1999). Only the two ends of the track 
— of around 70 m in length — are known and there are some 20 identifiable and 
accessible imprints. These were left by a single individual — a youth. 


DATING AND CHRONOLOGICAL CHARACTERIZATION 


There was initial surprise in 1995 at the antiquity of the Chauvet Cave dates, which 
put most of the art of the cave in the Aurignacian (Table 33.1). These dates have 
been — and are — overwhelmingly accepted among specialists (Clottes 1999; Moro 
Abadia and Gonzalez Morales 2007). There have been, however, some inevitable if 
rare polemics about these dates, and thus it is worth reiterating the bases upon which 
we have dated the visitations to the cave, from several lines of research. 

Since the outset of the team’s studies in the cave in 1998, our research has been 
fully multidisciplinary, combining specialist archaeologists, geologists, paleontolo- 
gists, and several laboratories working together. Archaeologically, we have demon- 
strated various superimpositions of designs on the walls. Dating of deposits from test 
excavations has shown that there were several occupation phases or pulses in the cave. 
The radiocarbon dates received by different techniques are statistically the same: both 
from the small charcoal layers found within the stratigraphy and then confirmed by 
U/Th dating of calcite layers lying on top of these. We have also demonstrated that 
the red and black paintings and the engravings depict the same animal species and 
use the same representational conventions. The stylistic homogeneity of the imagery 
is an additional line of evidence for a short lapse of time between different incursions 
into the cave. 

Our earliest work in the cave (in 1995), revealed the superimposition of some 
charcoal torch smears on a veil of calcite covering older paintings. The charcoal gave 
two identical dates (26,980 + 420 BP and 26,980 + 410 BP: Clottes et al. 1995). 
This provided supplementary evidence for the minimum age of the paintings and 
corroborates the Aurignacian dates obtained for some of them. 

We now have about 80 radiocarbon determinations (most of them by AMS). A 
critical analysis of the data shows that about a dozen are problematic (for example, 
there was not enough charcoal preserved in the sample to ensure a reliable determi- 
nation) and these should be discounted (at least provisionally). This means, however, 
that there is a large body of reliable age determinations on which to base our conclu- 
sions: 53 from charcoal on the ground, five from torch wipes, and 12 from black 
motifs in the parietal art. 

An inter-laboratory comparison program was carried out on three big lumps of 
charcoal found on the floor of the Galerie des Mégacéros. These were dated by several 
laboratories and the results from four labs (29 dates) are available and coherent: again 
with Aurignacian dates (Cuzange et al. 2007). For obvious preservation reasons, this 
type of experiment could only be done using charcoal on the ground and not from 
the drawings. 

The radiocarbon results confirm two main occupation periods of the cave (Valladas 
et al. 2005). The main occupation period, with the most radiocarbon dates, was 
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Table 33.1 List of the “C results obtained for the Chauvet Cave 


Stat. 
margin 
Réf. Labo Localization (salle) Description Age (1 sigma) 
SacA 11409 / GifA80107 Eboulis d’Entrée Ground 31600 280 
SacA 11410 / GifA80108 Eboulis d’Entrée Ground 31600 280 
SacA 11411 / GifA80109 Eboulis d’Entrée Ground 31300 270 
SacA 14203 / GifA90218 Eboulis d’Entrée Ground 32000 390 
SacA 14232 / GifA90218 Eboulis d’Entrée Ground 31600 370 
SacA 11414 / GifA80132 Salle Brunel Ground 30300 240 
SacA 11416 / GifA80134  Diverticule des Ground 25700 150 
Ours 
GifA 102569 Salle des Bauges Ground 26400 290 
SacA 11417 / GifA80135 Salle des Bauges Ground 24600 150 
SacA 11421 / GifA80139 — Salle des Bauges Ground 26000 170 
SacA 14204 / GifA90219 Salle des Bauges Ground 31600 360 
SacA 14204 / GifA90219 Salle des Bauges Ground 31500 360 
SacA 11424 / GifA80142 — Salle des Bauges Ground 25800 180 
SacA 11425 / GifA80143 Salle des Bauges Ground 26400 170 
SacA 11419 / GifA80137 Galerie du Cactus Ground 32200 290 
SacA 11420 / GifA80138 Galerie du Cactus Ground 31700 290 
GifA 101468 Salle des Panneaux Wall, mammoth, 26300 330 
rouges humic fraction 
GifA 102570 Salle des Panneaux Ground 26300 270 
rouges 
SacA 11426 / GifA80144 Salle des Panneaux Ground 31600 280 
rouges 
SacA 11427 / GifA80145 Salle des Panneaux Ground 26400 160 
rouges 
GifA 95129 Salle du Cierge Wall, torch wipe, 27000 410 
aliquot a 
GifA 95130 Salle du Cierge Wall, torch wipe, 27000 420 
aliquot b 
GifA 95158 Salle du Cierge Wall, torch wipe 25700 850 
GifA 99081 Salle du Cierge Ground 26200 280 
GifA 102567 Salle du Cierge Ground 31000 410 
GifA 102572 Salle du Cierge Ground 26600 300 
GifA 95132 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 32400 720 
right facing 
rhino 
GifA 95133 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 30800 600 
right facing 
rhino 
GifA 95151 Salle Hillaire C43humic 23500 730 
fraction 
GifA 95126 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, left 30900 610 
facing rhino 
GifA 95127 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 26100 400 


torch scraping 
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Table 33.1 (Continued) 
Stat. 
margin 
Réf. Labo Localization (salle) Description Age (1 sigma) 
GifA 96065 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 30200 530 
aurochs 
GifA 98157 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 20800 340 
horse 
GifA 98160 Salle Hillaire Horse panel, 29700 950 
horse, fraction 
humique 
Lyon 118/oxa Salle Hillaire Ground 24800 780 
GifA 101462 Salle Hillaire Ground 31200 400 
GifA 101458 Salle Hillaire Under the 33100 590 
stalagmitic 
floor 
GifA 102573 Salle Hillaire Under the 30000 350 
stalagmitic 
floor 
GifA 102574 Salle Hillaire Under the 31400 440 
stalagmitic 
floor 
SacA 11489 / GifA80150 = Salle Hillaire Ground 31700 300 
SacA 12019 / GifA80153 Salle Hillaire Ground 26100 150 
SacA14234 / GifA09225 Salle Hillaire Ground 33400 460 
GifA 99809 Salle du Crane Surface block 32400 490 
GifA 99810 Salle du Crane Surface block 31400 420 
GifA 99811 Salle du Crane Surface block 32600 490 
GifA 101461 Salle du Crane Ground 32100 460 
SacA 12020 / GifA80154 — Salle du Crane Ground 31200 260 
GifA 102565 Galerie des Ground 31100 370 
Croisillons 
GifA 102566 Galerie des Ground 30600 350 
Croisillons 
GifA 101453 Galerie des Wall, torch wipe 26200 260 
Croisillons 
GifA 101456 Galerie des Ground 31600 490 
Croisillons 
GifA 101454 Galerie des Wall, torch wipe, 27100 490 
Croisillons *trace chinois 
GifA 101457 Galerie des Ground 26100 330 
Croisillons 
GifA 102568 Galerie des Ground 29200 320 
Croisillons 
Ly-6878 Galerie des Ground 29000 400 
Mégacéros 
GifA 96063 Galerie des Wall, 31400 620 
Mégacéros megaloceros, 
deer 


( Continued) 
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Table 33.1 (Continued) 


Stat. 
margin 
Réf. Labo Localization (salle) Description Age (1 sigma) 

GifA 99237 Galerie des Ground 25400 250 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99238 Galerie des Ground 31400 420 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99239 Galerie des Ground 29700 390 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99768 Galerie des Ground 31900 390 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99769 Galerie des Ground 31500 360 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99770 Galerie des Ground 31900 380 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99771 Galerie des Ground 32200 400 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99773 Galerie des Ground 31000 400 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99774 Galerie des Ground 32500 400 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99775 Galerie des Ground 32100 430 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99776 Galerie des Ground 32900 490 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99777 Galerie des Ground 26600 300 
Mégacéros 

GifA 99778 Galerie des Ground 31000 370 
Mégacéros 

GifA 101459 Galerie des Ground 32900 540 
Mégacéros 

GifA 102571 Galerie des Ground 30700 400 
Mégacéros 

H2439/B1006 (LHGI, Galerie des Ground 21800 130 
Orsay) Mégacéros 

Inter comparaison Galerie des Ground 32200 220 
Mégacéros 

Ly-6879 Salle du Fond Ground 22800 390 

GifA 95128 Salle du Fond Wall, big bison 30300 570 

GifA 95155 Salle du Fond Wall, big bison, 30800 1500 

humic fraction 

Ly-9381 Salle du Fond Ground 24200 280 

SacA 14235 /GifA90226 Salle du Fond Ground 30900 340 

SacA 14235/GifA90227 Salle du Fond Ground 26500 200 


Note: In a technical paper in preparation (A. Quiles et al.), those results and others to come will be 
discussed after having been calibrated with the IntCal09 curve (Reimer et al. 2009) and analyzed by 
means of the Bayesian statistics method (Bronk Ramsey 2009). 
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during the Aurignacian (around 31,000 + 1,000 BP). A subsequent and shorter 
occupation is dated to the Gravettian at approximately 26,000 to 27,000 years ago. 
All but one of the black drawings has been dated to the Aurignacian period. 

In certain cases, traces of human passage have been covered over by fine coverings 
of calcite. All dating of the speleothems by U/Th and those of charcoal trapped 
under these concretions are consistent. The U/Th method of dating thus confirms 
the radiocarbon age of over 30,000 BP obtained for the charcoal under the floor of 
the Salle Hillaire and in the Galerie des Croisillons. 

An in-depth study of the cave bears inside the cave and the traces of their activities 
have also corroborated our initial findings. Many areas of the walls were already 
covered with bear claw scratches when the Aurignacians first came into the cave, as 
their drawings are on top of these. Some cave bears, however, did return to the cave 
between visits by the Aurignacians and following them, because a number of animal 
motifs have been subsequently scratched by bears. A total of 24 radiocarbon dates 
have been obtained from bear bones (see below) and confirm our observations from 
sequencing on the walls: three are before 35,000 BP and most are between 32,000 
BP and 29,000 BP. Overall, all but one date support the notion that the cave bear 
became extinct in Western Europe around 24,000 BP (Pacher and Stuart 2009:189). 

In addition, we have definite evidence of the frequentation of cave bears after the 
last humans went inside Chauvet. The surface of the huge decorated Salle des Bauges 
is soft and it is impossible to walk across it without leaving imprints. Here there are 
a number of cave bear footprints; however, no human footprints whatsoever are 
surviving on the ground of the chamber. This, according to the team’s geologists, 
means that a short but distinct geological sedimentary phenomenon erased the 
human footprints of the last people to have used the cave (around possibly 26,000- 
27,000 cal BP) but that this occurred before the last visits by cave bears. 


PALEONTOGICAL AND ARCHAEOZOOLOGICAL STUDY 


The initial paleontological study was undertaken by Philippe Morel. After his untimely 
death, Michel Philippe and Philippe Fosse completed the work. Almost 4,500 bone 
fragments were noted and analyzed by different units. Apart from several species of 
rodent, chiroptera, small birds, and reptiles entering the cave at different periods, the 
Upper Pleistocene fauna includes some ten species, with cave bear (Figure 33.7) 
being largely dominant (4,044 remains), followed by ibex, wolf, fox, roe and red 
deer, bison and horse, lion and hyena. 

A survey and cartographic rendering of ursine activity (wallows, claw marks, and 
buffing) was also carried out. A series of bear’s bones were dated by the Groningen 
Laboratory (Bocherens et al. 2006; Bon et al. 2011). The oldest bear bone was *C 
dated to 37,410 + 290 BP and the AMS dates fell into three different groups (see 
Table 33.1): 


e Three dates were older than 32,000 BP. 

e A tight series of 14 dates between 30,140 BP and 31,870 BP correspond to the 
main phase of the creation of the black drawings which were directly dated. Four 
dates are a little more recent (<29,560 BP). 
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Figure 33.7 Some of the very numerous cave bear bones: Salle Hillaire, near the Grand 
Effondrement (photo: Jean Clottes). 


Some more recent dates may need to be treated with caution and two of them 
(25,000 BP and 24,590 BP) were not obtained by AMS but by conventional 
radiocarbon method. An AMS date (19,105 BP) was also obtained on a bone 
found in the Salle Morel, which undoubtedly had a separate entrance from that 
of the Chauvet Cave and should thus properly be considered as a distinct cave 
system in its own right. 


Research on animal imprints led Michel-Alain Garcia to plot bear tracks in the 
Salle des Bauges and others (bear, canidae) in the Salle Hillaire and the Salle du 
Crane. It was also established that part of the Salle des Bauges had once served as a 
wolves’ lair. 


PRINCIPAL SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


Our knowledge of Chauvet Cave has progressed considerably since research started 
in 1998. A dozen major results can be highlighted here: 


The main phase of decoration has been conclusively dated to between 30,000 
and 32,000 cal BP. This age range derives from several direct dates as well as from 
other dating methods and intersecting and independent lines of research. The 
results were validated by an international intercalibration program as well as by 
observations on the cyclical presence of bears and humans in the cave. 

A phase of black decoration in the Galerie des Mégacéros, Salle du Crane, and 
Salle Hillaire has been '*C dated to between 31,000 and 32,000 BP. Two distinct 
black pigments can be distinguished: a dry charcoal stick for the earliest phase 
and paste of ground charcoal in water for the more recent phase. 
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e The processes involved in the production of the decorated panels have been 
studied in detail, and include unique graphic techniques, such as stump drawing, 
i.e. the artful shading of the inside of an animal representation. 

e The agency of individual artists in the creation of certain painted panels in the 
Salle Brunel has been established through the analysis of imprinted, pigment- 
colored hands. 

e The presence of “identified” individuals visiting the cave has been confirmed from 
barefoot imprints in the Galerie des Croisillons. 

e The principal stages by which the cave formed — and the process by which the 
floors and walls have been altered through time — have been fully described. 

e It has been established that the closing of the entrance occurred around 22,000- 
24,000 BP, if not earlier. 

e Pine wood (Pinus sylvestris or Pinus nigra) has been identified in the multiple 
hearths as the key species used for the production of black pigments and for the 
torches. 

e We have established the processes by which the cave became in-filled and the 
consequences of this for cave morphology and occupational choices. 

e We have discovered archaeological layers in a test excavation in the Galerie des 
Mégacéros and in the SH1C samples from the Sale Hillaire that are earlier than 
the 31,000—32,000 BP dates in the Grand Effondrement of the Salle Hillaire. 

e Identification of Ursus spelaeus DNA. The bulk of the Chauvet material suggests 
that giant cave bears lived no later than 28,000 years BP (Bon et al. 2008, 2011). 
This is of interest since cave bears depicted by red paintings in Chauvet cannot 
be dated by radiocarbon. Because painting an extinct animal is unlikely, this 
provides an alternative line of evidence supporting the conclusion that these red 
rock art motifs are also very ancient. 

e Identification of zones rich in the imprints of various animal species, including 
cave bear but also wolf and ibex. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chauvet Cave is a unique site of universal significance. The collaborative approach 
adopted by the research team — and the management regime that has implemented 
long-term conservation measures and approaches embedded in this research — has 
meant that the research program has unfolded slowly over the past decade. By choos- 
ing non-destructive recording approaches and by implementing best practice in 
contemporary dating and exploratory techniques, the continuing analysis of Chauvet 
Cave offers a plethora of rock art and associated contextual information that has been 
lost in many other French Paleolithic caves. This applies especially to those that were 
discovered decades or over a century ago — and which have (often unwittingly) been 
heavily impacted on by those early discoveries and subsequent visitation. By applying 
multiple dating approaches at Chauvet — and by having these cross-checked in mul- 
tiple laboratories —- we have demonstrated to the highest level of reliability the suc- 
cessive visitation of Chauvet Cave by giant cave bears, and then modern humans 
— first, Aurignacians, and then Gravettian peoples. By applying the latest techniques, 
we have been able to discern the action of individual artists, followed in the footsteps 
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of individual cave uses, identified where people collected their pigments, understood 
what their prey choices were (and compared this with their artistic interests), and 
determined how the processes of art production changed over time. 
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In Suspect Terrain: 
aaa 34 Dating Rock 


Engravings 


David S. Whitley 


ABSTRACT 


Few issues are more fundamental to research, yet more controversial, than rock art dating, 
raising the unsettling conclusion that the hard-science aspect of our research is sometimes 
the least intellectually certain. Various scientific approaches to rock art dating are reviewed 
from the perspective of the 1998 Dorn varnish-dating scandal, a controversy that received 
international news coverage and demonstrated that the truth is often elusive. This chapter 
reviews cation-ratio, varnish microlamination and lead-profile analyses and other tech- 
niques (e.g., OSL) used for dating engravings. This chapter is both a primer on rock art 
dating, but, more importantly, an appeal to critical analytical thinking. 


Rock art research, like archaeology generally, has an identity crisis concerning whether 
it is a science or a humanity. Rock art studies by definition involve art, the iconic 
opposite of science, which is a difficult enough place to start. (“How does one study 
anti-science scientifically?” a skeptic might ask.) Worse still, much rock art originated 
in religion, yet Western intellectual reason, since the Enlightenment, has consciously 
been promoted to replace religious thought and beliefs. (“What’s the value in 
attempting a rational explanation of the irrational?” the same skeptic might protest.) 
And then there are the factual and methodological obstacles. Rightly or wrongly, 
archaeology is as much defined by its principal data set, old and long forgotten 
objects, and the primary means by which we acquire them (stratigraphic excavation) 
as by the problems it addresses. Here, the skeptic’s reaction for many decades was 
that rock art does not occur in stratigraphic contexts and therefore could not be 
dated, so it was not worth studying at all. It is hardly surprising that rock art was 
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mostly ignored by anglophone archaeologists for the first century or so of the disci- 
pline’s existence. 

But perspectives and opinions — and sometimes even biases — change, eventually, 
usually due to a variety of factors and circumstances. Rock art research is exemplary 
of this tendency, and it has emerged in the past few decades from the deepest shadows 
of archaeology to a place much closer to the mainstream spotlight. One of the many 
factors that at least initially contributed to this emergence was the development of 
chronometric techniques that directly date rock paintings (“pictographs”) and engrav- 
ings (“petroglyphs”). These techniques are complicated scientific analyses that bring 
the full weight of sophisticated, precise, and ostensibly objective disciplines like 
nuclear physics and geochemistry to bear on this somewhat elusive phenomenon of 
rock art. 

A skeptic’s reaction holds that the objectivity of research and the veracity of its 
conclusions are improved by impersonal and unbiased approaches, and that the most 
impersonal of these — and therefore the best — are analyses involving observations 
made not by human beings, but by machines. This attitude is further expressed in 
most scientific writing, which is likewise impersonal and, often, jargon-ridden and 
intentionally stilted. Creating knowledge is a serious task, and the tone of some 
scientific writing aims, by its staid style, to arguably advance this perception. 

With the emergence of chronometric techniques, “white-coated respectability” for 
rock art research then should have been achieved. But something awkward happened 
during the development of techniques for petroglyph dating, making this topic the 
most controversial issue in the already slightly edgy field of rock art research. It also 
resulted in a very confused and unfortunate body of scientific literature: confused 
because it has left the status of this area of research in doubt, and unfortunate argu- 
ably for the careers and reputations of the people involved. 

I review the status of chronometric petroglyph dating in this chapter in full 
acknowledgment of this circumstance, with three goals in mind. The first is to outline 
usable approaches for dating rock engravings. The second is to provide some lessons 
about how science should be conducted, in this case by learning from the mistakes 
that were made previously (and which are only obvious in hindsight). The third, it 
is hoped, is to help clean up the intellectual mess that this controversy left behind. 
As the reader will see, the story I have to tell may reflect poorly on scientists, but 
this should not be confused with any condemnation of science in the larger sense. 
Science, and the objectivity and precision that it can bring to research, are critically 
important to rock art studies. Scientists, on the other hand, are simply human, and 
they are subject to all the imperfections that this can imply. There is as much to learn 
in this tale about how to think and operate as a scientist — if not as an ethical human 
being — in other words, as there is about how to date rock engravings. 


ROCK SURFACES AND ROCK ENGRAVINGS 


The value of direct chronometric rock art ages, whether for engravings or paintings, 
is obvious: information about the antiquity of the art is a fundamental requirement 
for social and cultural interpretations. Rock engravings seemed to have an initial 
advantage over paintings in this regard. Not only were regional suites of chronometric 
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petroglyph dates obtained by the mid-1980s, but multiple dating techniques had 
been developed allowing, in some cases, for cross-checks on the results, prior to the 
effective ability to date rock paintings. Although these circumstances might seem 
ideal, petroglyph dating was dogged, almost from the start, by intellectual squabbles, 
which are typical enough for most academic research. But, by the late 1990s, the 
squabbles had escalated into a full-blown scandal, which made scientific news head- 
lines literally from Sydney to London. 

Some background information is necessary, however, to fully understand this story. 
Rock engravings are pecked, incised, or rubbed into an exposed rock surface creating, 
in essence, an empty space or void (reductive of rather than additive to the substrate). 
The archaecologist’s job in this case is not to date what was left behind by the pre- 
historic artist, because nothing was left behind. The task instead is to find physical 
evidence of a change in the condition of the petroglyph motif after it was created 
and, somehow, systematically relate this change in condition to a calendrical (solar) 
time-scale. Invariably, this has required analyses of the weathering surfaces of the 
engraved images. Although a miscellany of approaches has been attempted, address- 
ing different aspects of rock surface condition (e.g., Weisbrod 1978; Pope 2000), 
the vast majority of research has concentrated on the natural coatings that develop 
over time on exposed rock surfaces and that, not incidentally, are largely responsible 
for giving these surfaces their distinctive outer coloring. 

There are numerous kinds of natural rock coatings, including calcium oxalate, 
manganese, and silica mineral skins (see Dorn 1998a for a detailed review and treat- 
ment). Petroglyph dating, however, has primarily emphasized rock varnish, about 
which some additional technical details are in order. Rock (or “desert”) varnish is a 
dark, paper-thin rind, consisting of approximately two-thirds clay minerals that are 
biogeochemically cemented to the underlying rock surface by about one-fifth man- 
ganese, iron oxyhydroxides and other minerals (Potter and Rossman 1977; Dorn 
1998a, 2007). Rock varnish is accretionary in nature and is largely derived from 
windblown dust (e.g., Fleisher et al. 1999). These initial facts have two implications: 
rock varnish is not a “patina” (by definition, a geochemical crust derived from chemi- 
cal reactions involving the host surface itself); and it is a product of regional geology. 
Rock varnish in the simplest terms, in other words, is a hard-fixed dust coating that 
is cemented to a rock face by natural processes. Its exact chemical constituents will 
vary somewhat from area to area, depending upon larger geological patterns. Rock 
varnish is also internally layered due to a micro-depositional process influenced by 
major climatic regimes (e.g., Liu 1994; Liu and Broecker 1999, 2001) which, as we 
will see, has important implications for chronometric dating. 

Three distinct kinds of rock varnish are recognized and are common in arid and 
semi-arid environments globally, each with different geochemical properties (Dorn 
1998a): sub-aerial varnish, typically found on open boulders, cliff faces, and outcrops; 
ground band varnish (often the darkest in color), which occurs immediately above 
the contact between a rock face and the ground surface; and crack varnish, a type of 
iron film which is distinctly orange in color, found in rock crevasses and on the 
underside of boulders. Dating research involves sub-aerial varnish only — the kind 
found on open-air rock faces and boulders. When well developed, this consists of a 
characteristic chocolate brown coating on rock surfaces. Rock varnish is a particularly 
good palette for creating graphic images because it is easy to peck through this dark 
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but thin surface layer, exposing the lighter colored heart-rock below. Chronometric 
dating requires determining when rock varnish began to develop in the newly exposed 
surface created by the pecked-out area of the motif. The result, regardless of the 
specific dating technique employed, then involves “minimum-limiting ages” rather 
than “absolute dates”: the chronometric results necessarily post-date a motif’s true 
age of creation. Based on studies of cut-stone building faces, rock varnish can start 
to form on a freshly exposed surface in about a hundred years (Whitley and Dorn 
1987), providing some idea of the time lag between the pecking of a motif and the 
potential earliest start of varnish growth. 


ROCK VARNISH DATING APPROACHES 


Archaeologists were long aware that many rock engravings are covered by rock 
varnish and, because these coatings can vary from light brown to an almost blue-black 
sheen, they had speculated that rock varnish might be useful for dating the motifs. 
James Bard (Bard et al. 1976; Bard 1979) made the first scientific effort to date rock 
engravings using analyses of these natural coatings. Bard hypothesized that there 
might be a systematic relationship between the concentration of manganese in a 
varnish coating and its age. He used X-ray fluorescence (XRF) and neutron activation 
analyses to measure the chemistry of varnish samples, but found that there was no 
correlation between the resulting measurements and the known age of his control 
samples (previously and independently dated varnished rock surfaces). Subsequent 
research on varnish formation processes has demonstrated that the amount of man- 
ganese present is more than simply a function of age (e.g., Potter and Rossman 1977; 
Dorn 1984, 1986, 1990, 1992a, 1994b; Liu 1994, 2003; Liu and Dorn 1996; Liu 
and Broecker 1999, 2001, 2008b; Liu et al. 2000), both substantiating and explain- 
ing the causes for Bard’s empirical results. Although other researchers have recently 
attempted to re-apply this technique (e.g., Lytle et al. 2008; Rogers 2010), they have 
done so without knowledge of the earlier literature, or an understanding of varnish 
formation processes, which contradict the underlying premises of such an approach. 

More success — or ostensible success, at least — with rock varnish and ultimately 
rock engraving dating was obtained by Ronald I. Dorn, a geomorphologist rather 
than an archaeologist, working in California during the 1980s. While still an under- 
graduate, Dorn conducted research that identified changes in the cation (positively 
charged atoms) ratios of minor and major trace elements within varnish samples, 
which seemed to indicate at least relative but still systematic differences in the ages 
of his respective samples (Dorn and Oberlander 198 1a, b, 1982; Dorn 1983). What 
his research lacked initially was a test case with control samples — previously dated 
rock surfaces — that he could use to determine if the chemical differences he identified 
were a direct function of age and, if so, to calibrate this chemical change over time. 
He found his test case in the Coso Range of eastern California, as the result of a 
coincidental meeting we had, while I was working on my own PhD research on the 
Coso rock engravings. 

The Cosos consist of a series of rugged but geologically youthful basalt cones and 
flows, a landscape dotted with extinct volcanoes and narrow but deeply entrenched 
arroyos that expose miles of rock-varnished basalt canyon walls. I was working in the 
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Figure 34.1 Human figure rock engravings from the Coso Range, California. The central 
figure wears a quail topknot feather headdress which was characteristic of rain shamans 
(photo: David S. Whitley). 


Cosos because it contains the largest concentration of petroglyphs in the Americas 
(Figure 34.1), and probably one of the biggest concentrations in the world. Dorn’s 
initial interest was drawn when I told him that previous potassium-argon dating had 
established the geological age of individual basalt flows in the Coso volcanic field, 
providing the perfect test case for his new technique: rock surfaces of known age that 
could be used as control samples. The result of our first trip into the Cosos not only 
was a calendrical calibration for this technique — called cation-ratio (or CR) dating 
(Dorn 1982, 1983, 1989, 1994a, 1998b, 2001; Dorn et al. 1990) — but also the 
first suite of chronometric rock art ages, in this case on engravings (Whitley 1982; 
Dorn and Whitley 1983, 1984). 

CR dating is based on the fact that cation exchange processes in rock varnish leach 
out mobile trace elements (notably potassium and calcium), through capillary action, 
more rapidly than less mobile trace elements (particularly titanium; O’Hara et al. 
1990; Krinsley et al. 1990; Dorn and Krinsley 1991; Krinsley and Dorn 1991; Dorn 
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1994b). Because the exact nature of local rock varnish is tied to the surrounding 
geology (through the dust that is its primary component), this rate of chemical 
change must be calibrated regionally, as Dorn was able to do using the previously 
and independently dated basalt flows, on our initial trip into the Cosos. Although 
analytical methods have been improved as the technique has been developed, the 
varnish samples themselves are pinhead-sized flakes that are removed from the pecked- 
out portion of an engraving with a tungsten needle, and an electron microprobe is 
typically used to measure their chemical constituents. Using a regional calibration 
curve, a calendrical date can then be calculated for an individual CR value. 

Although I discuss aspects of CR dating in more detail below, it is useful here to 
emphasize a few key points. First, varnish formation is a biogeochemical process, 
meaning that biological agents (manganese-ingesting microbes), local environmental 
factors (e.g., water, acids created by nearby lichen), and changes in major paleocli- 
matic regimes (large-scale shifts from wet to dry periods) all affect rock varnish 
growth, and can influence its micro-chemistry. Unlike the isotopic measurements that 
are used in radiometric/nuclear methods (such as radiocarbon dating; see Steelman 
and Rowe in Chapter 32 of this volume), the microchemistry of rock varnish can 
change due to unusual circumstances and, in theory at least, potentially even reverse 
itself. This means that CR dating, as a chemical technique, is inherently less certain 
than radiometric methods — a potential problem that contributed to the dating 
scandal of the 1990s, as I describe below. Second, because the microchemistry 
of rock varnish tends to vary somewhat, even across a single rock surface exposure, 
the chemical results for a series of samples taken, for example, from a single engrav- 
ing, tend to vary. This occurs in part because the start of varnish growth is not 
necessarily simultaneous across any rock face. But, regardless of cause, it implies a 
degree of imprecision in the individual measurements. Dorn has accounted for this 
tendency by collecting from three to five varnish samples per engraving, and by 
calculating the CR value and resulting calendrical age based on the average of 
these individual samples. The result is that CR dates have wide standard deviations 
and, by definition, they must represent chronological approximations rather than 
absolute dates. 

Still some evidence, even if provisional, is better than 0 information whatsoever, and 
CR dating gave us the first chronometric ages for rock art worldwide. Although the 
initial applications focused on the Cosos and larger California Desert, the technique 
was soon applied in other parts of the Americas, and the rest of the world. This devel- 
opment ostensibly silenced one criticism (“rock art cannot be dated”) that skeptical 
archaeologists had traditionally used to ignore this aspect of the archaeological record. 

Rock art dating was, in fact, a sidelight to Dorn’s primary research, which was the 
detailed understanding of rock varnish, and the resulting implications for larger earth 
sciences issues, including paleoclimatic reconstructions. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
Dorn subsequently identified a series of additional and independent chronological 
signals in rock varnish that could be used to date rock engravings. The first of these 
involved alternating bands or microstratigraphic layers of orange-colored and 
manganese-poor varnish, inter-bedded with black, manganese-rich lens, a phenom- 
enon first observed through the microscopic examination of varnish thin-sections by 
Perry and Adams (1978). Dorn demonstrated that these differing micro-layers cor- 
responded to major dry versus wet periods, respectively, and that they occurred across 
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wide regions (Dorn 1984, 1986, 1990, 1992b, 1994a, 1998c, 2001; Liu 1994; Liu 
and Dorn 1996). 

Using independently dated control surfaces, Dorn was also able to use this dif- 
ferential layering to develop a relative (or correlative) chronometric technique, called 
varnish microlamination (VML) dating. VML dating is grossly analogous to tree-ring 
dating (dendrochronology) in that it is based on the identification of regional varnish 
microstratigraphic signatures that result from climatic changes, although lacking the 
precision of tree-ring dating. Initially, VML dating could only be used archaeologi- 
cally to distinguish varnish that had begun to develop during the wetter Late- 
Terminal Pleistocene from varnish that grew during the drier Early Holocene or 
recent period. This difference was visible in micro-photographs as a change in varnish 
micromorphology: from a lumpy (“botryoidal”) to a flat or platy (“lamellate”) micro- 
structure. The Pleistocene to Holocene transition was then thought to have occurred 
at approximately 10,000 BP (it has subsequently been revised to 12,500 years ago; 
see Liu and Broecker 2007). Dorn was also able to identify other temporally signifi- 
cant morphological changes going back to about 60,000 years. In its initial develop- 
ment, in other words, the VML technique could be used for varnish specimens dating 
between 10,000 and 60,000 years old. 

As is discussed below, the initial application of this technique in the Americas was 
limited by the then-prevailing belief that the occupation of the hemisphere was itself 
almost an entirely Holocene phenomenon, with the putative first migrants (the 
“Clovis culture”) only appearing during the Terminal Pleistocene, no earlier than 
11,200 years BP: this date too has subsequently been revised. In the Americas, at 
least, this greatly restricted the value of VML dating since it ostensibly only applied 
to the earliest colonization of the hemisphere. Wider applicability of this technique 
required the identification of additional microstratigraphic signatures during the 
Holocene. These have now been provided and the technique amplified by lengthy 
research (including the analysis of over 10,000 samples) by Tanzhuo Liu (1994, 
2003; Liu and Dorn 1996; Liu and Broecker 2007, 2008a, b). Liu extended the 
VML calibration back to 140,000 years, demonstrating the utility of the technique 
by completing a blind-test that matched VML results against cosmogenic dating (Liu 
2003; Marston 2003; Phillips 2003), and (importantly for archaeologists) developed 
a Holocene sequence, based on color differences as seen in thin-sections rather than 
in visible changes in varnish micromorphology (Plate 26). 

Liu’s Holocene sequence extends from 300 to 12,500 years BP and includes 12 
wet-event dark layers and 13 dry-event lighter layers (Figure 34.2). The lengths of 
the intervals between wet-events vary from 250 to 1,800 years, with an average of 
970, or approximately 1,000 years. The resulting dates therefore represent strictly 
relative ages with potential assignment to paleoclimatic periods rather than specific 
calendrical dates. It is worth noting, however, that Liu assigns each such period a 
single age, which in his view (in contrast to the way that most archaeologists would 
express or perceive this) emphasizes that it is an approximation rather than a precise 
calendrical date. Although VML ages are far less precise than radiocarbon dates, they 
are sufficiently accurate for use in the broad, cultural, historical sequences that are 
commonly employed in the Americas, if not elsewhere. 

Although the VML technique has been improved significantly since it was first 
developed in the mid-1980s, initially it was only a very general and relative dating 
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Figure 34.2 Holocene and Late Pleistocene VML calibration, as defined by Tanzhuo Liu 
(Liu and Broecker 1999, 2001, 2007, 2008a, b; Liu et al. 2000). Layering unit LU-1 
corresponds to the Holocene; LU-2 to the Late Pleistocene. Dark bands of the sub-units 
represent wet phases, as follows: WH1, Little Ice Age wet phase; WH2, Medieval warm wet 
phases; WH3-WH6, Late Holocene wet phases; WH7, Mid Holocene wet phase; WH8- 
WH12, Early Holocene wet phases; WPO, Younger Dryas wet phase (courtesy of Tanzhuo 
Liu). 
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approach, useful for independently verifying CR ages. Otherwise, its archaeological 
applicability was limited. Likewise, CR dating was understood to have a fundamental 
weakness: unlike nuclear decay, geochemical changes can potentially reverse, making 
CR results inherently less certain, and also less precise, than radiocarbon dating. 
Recognizing these problems, Dorn sought a third approach to dating rock varnish, 
in this case tied to the then-developing AMS revolution in radiocarbon dating: the 
use of a nuclear accelerator mass spectrometer to measure the decay of *C, allowing 
for the analysis of almost microscopic amounts of organic matter. Dorn had observed 
such small bits of organics encapsulated within and under varnish and other kinds of 
coatings. Since samples of these small sizes could be AMS radiocarbon dated, and 
since the accuracy and precision of radiocarbon dating had been well established by 
almost a half-century of previous research, the AMS radiocarbon dating of rock 
varnish — and ultimately of rock engravings — was the obvious next step. 

Dorn tested this approach, using previously dated Hawaiian basalt flows as his 
control samples (Dorn et al. 1989). The results seemed favorable, and Dorn labeled 
the technique AMS weathering rind organics (AMS-WRO) dating. The initial study 
also seemed to verify the key underlying assumption of this approach: that the carbon 
within and/or under the lowest layer of rock varnish dated to the period when the 
varnish first began to develop on the rock surface; that is, the organics were not 
significantly older “inherited” material (analogous to the “old wood” problem in 
archaeology more generally) that, for example, may have blown onto the rock surface 
and become “trapped”; nor did the organics appear to result from more recent con- 
tamination (such as a hair-sized rootlet that might work its way into the varnish 
coating). A series of rock art applications quickly ensued, including one study that 
looked far beyond rock art alone, to the implications of this research for perhaps the 
most significant unsolved problem in New World prehistory: the question of the first 
peopling of the Americas (Whitley and Dorn 1993). 

By all appearances, chronometric petroglyph dating had fully come of age by the 
early 1990s. That is, until a series of fairly typical academic squabbles escalated into 
a full-blown scientific scandal that, like a bad Hollywood divorce, was prominently 
broadcast across the pages of the world’s leading professional journals, Science and 
Nature. 


SQUABBLES OR ISSUES OF FACT? 


Science is a competitive and sometimes combative occupation, and petroglyph dating 
has been particularly cursed in this regard. CR dating results were initially controver- 
sial in two ways. Our first archaeological applications focused on presumed earliest 
motifs, and (unexpectedly) resulted in a series of Pre-Clovis aged results (Dorn et al. 
1986; Whitley and Dorn, 1987, 1988, 1993). This placed this new, and then still 
essentially experimental, technique squarely in the middle of the longest-lived and 
most hotly contested debate in New World prehistory: when the hemisphere was first 
colonized. At the time, the majority opinion held that this occurred no earlier than 
11,200 years ago (the Clovis period). Although there were advocates for a Pre-Clovis 
colonization, they were heavily criticized, if not dismissed out of hand, as the fringe 
of the discipline, by an influential group of archaeologists. We first reported our 
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Pre-Clovis dates as junior (and, in retrospect, very naive) professionals with, frankly, 
no strong opinion about the peopling of the Americas problem, and simply an inter- 
est in faithfully reporting our results. But the Clovis devotees considered them empiri- 
cally impossible because they were older than the assumed earliest New World occu- 
pation. The result was extreme skepticism, if not outright rejection, of the newly 
introduced technique, for straightforward, if entirely closed-minded, reasons. Two 
and a half decades later, the Clovis-first theory has been disproved, and the initial 
colonization is recognized as having occurred at ca.15,000 or more years ago. This 
changed archaeological context does not prove that our Pre-Clovis engraving dates 
were valid, but it certainly makes them plausible. 

But debate about CR dating was also based on geochemical/geomorphological 
grounds. As is sometimes typical of science, this resulted partly from some initial 
confusions: first, over the appropriate techniques and analytical measurements (e.g., 
Bierman and Gillespie 1991, 1992; Cahill 1992; Dorn 1992a, 1994b); and, second, 
concerning the kinds of rock varnish sampled (e.g., Reneau et al. 1991; Watchman 
1992a; Dorn 1994a:26). Skepticism also developed, however, because one scientist 
failed to replicate the technique, and repeatedly promoted this fact (Watchman 
1992a, b, 1993, 2000). 

Although replication is often considered the bedrock of scientific testing, there are 
numerous reasons why replication might fail, beyond the validity of a technique alone 
(Collins 1985). Despite Watchman’s (1992a, b, 1993, 2000) repeatedly published 
CR dating failures, many research groups have replicated the technique, worldwide, 
both before and after his unsuccessful Australian effort (e.g., Glazovskiy 1985; Pineda 
et al. 1988, 1989, 1990; Jacobson et al. 1989; Zhang et al. 1990; Bull 1991; Whitney 
and Harrington 1993; Patyk-Kara et al. 1997; Dragovich 1998; Plakht et al. 2000), 
including my own Southern African replication, independent of Dorn and his labora- 
tory (Whitley and Annegarn 1994). CR dating blind-tests have also been conducted, 
and these have further verified the technique (e.g., Loendorf 1991, 2008; Faris 1995; 
Francis and Loendorf 2002). Given these circumstances, CR dating, despite its inher- 
ent shortcomings, in my view should now be a widely accepted technique. But the 
scandal that erupted in the 1990s over AMS-WRO dating unfortunately precluded 
this possibility, leaving all rock varnish dating techniques under a dark cloud of 
suspicion. 

This controversy first emerged in the mid-1990s, when Dorn (1995, 1996a, b, 
1997) published a series of papers retracting his use of, and the previous results 
derived from, AMS-WRO dating. This was ostensibly an outcome of his attempts to 
date the Céa, Portugal, rock engravings, which themselves represented a major dis- 
covery of open-air Paleolithic rock engravings (Whitley 2009). Unbeknownst to 
Dorn, initially at least, the University of Arizona and ETH-Zurich AMS dating labs, 
along with a few additional scientists, had begun to investigate his research at about 
the same time. Dorn’s claim was that, in his Céa research, he had the first opportunity 
to test one of the key assumptions of the technique: that all of the carbon was the 
same age and that this dated the onset of rock-coating formation. He found, in 
contrast, that there were at least two visually distinct kinds of organics embedded in 
his rock-coating samples and that, when he separated and dated these individually, 
yielded widely varying results. His conclusion was that the organics in rock coatings 
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(including rock varnish) were heterogeneous in origin and age, and therefore were 
not usable for dating purposes. 

Or so Dorn argued. The investigating scientists, in contrast, argued something 
else. They had examined the remainders or leftovers of the organic samples Dorn 
had submitted to their labs for AMS dating. They claimed that these contained a 
systematic mix of old and young carbon, apparently coal and charred pine, respec- 
tively. They implied that these had been deliberately mixed to yield a desired AMS 
age, a deceit facilitated by the fact that the coal was always radiocarbon “dead,” 
whereas the pine was modern or at least much younger, allowing for a simple act of 
proper proportional mixing to obtain a specific target date. They argued that instead 
of retracting his results, Dorn was simply trying to cover his tracks, now that his fraud 
had been detected. They bolstered their contentions by further alleging that, when 
they attempted to replicate Dorn’s technique, they found no evidence for the pres- 
ence of organic matter whatsoever (Whitley 2009). They argued, thus, that the 
technique and its results were essentially a ruse. 

Hearsay concerning this purported fraud first began to spread in 1996, at which 
point the accusing scientists also filed formal (but confidential) charges of scientific 
misconduct to the US National Science Foundation (NSF). The first public presenta- 
tion of their allegations was delivered in an oral paper at an Australian meeting in 
1997 — an event recorded on audiotape — which was followed by a somewhat stunned 
silence, and then a series of very concerned questions from the audience. The charges, 
of course, spread even more widely thereafter. Symptomatic in this regard was news 
coverage in the Sydney Morning Herald, New Scientist, New York Times Science 
Watch, The Economist, AAP Newsfeed and, ultimately, Science, and Nature, as well 
as a variety of Arizona newspapers, where Dorn lived and worked (Whitley 2009:281). 
Nature, with five separate news pieces, was the most relentless in its coverage, not 
the least of which involved the publication of an editorial cartoon featuring a short, 
bearded man wearing a shirt emblazoned with “State University,” under a bubble 
caption asking, “What date would you like?” This was an obvious and pointed cari- 
cature of Dorn, a professor at Arizona State University (ASU). 

It seemed clear to the international scientific community, in other words, that Dorn 
was guilty of fraud, and Nature was happy to lead the charge. And while the specific 
allegations only involved AMS-WRO dating, the implications for varnish (and there- 
fore petroglyph) dating more generally were straightforward: Dorn had invented 
these techniques and had been primarily responsible for their archaeological applica- 
tions, and he could not be trusted. As his accusers stated in their correspondence, 
“almost all of the radiocarbon dates purported to support human occupation of the 
Americas prior to 12,000 years ago are on samples which have passed through Ron’s 
hands.” Their view was that “his sin against science ranks with the greatest frauds of 
all times” (Whitley 2009:107). 

Due to the apparent NSF delay in prosecuting the misconduct case against Dorn, 
the accusers decided in 1998 to move ahead and publish their allegations, officially 
making public what, by then, was already widely known. These appeared in Science 
(Beck et al. 1998). Through the intercession of an attorney, Dorn (1998b) was 
allowed to respond directly to their charges in an accompanying rebuttal. Perhaps 
surprisingly to many following the controversy, he denied any wrongdoing, and 
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offered a strong scientific case for a natural explanation for the findings and circum- 
stances. Although his accusers claimed that they could find no evidence for the pres- 
ence of organic matter in rock varnish, for example, Dorn cited the fact that he and 
Alan Watchman had both independently attempted to AMS-WRO date the Céa 
engravings, and had obtained the same results. Dorn also outlined how differences 
in varnish-sampling techniques might prevent an untrained researcher from success- 
fully recovering small organic specimens in the field. Perhaps even more importantly, 
he summarized an independent, recently completed ASU-commissioned study of the 
nature of rock-coating organics. This found small bits of organic matter naturally 
occurring under rock varnish, including a variety of visually distinguishable organic 
types, some of which superficially resembled coal. This study also signaled the fact 
that the NSF and ASU were actively, even if confidentially, conducting a formal 
misconduct investigation. Dorn further cited a series of his previous articles that 
had published evidence for different kinds of organic matter in rock coatings, 
and had repeatedly warned in print that this might violate the underlying assumption 
of the dating technique. What had seemed a clear-cut case of academic fraud, in other 
words, became much less certain, once Dorn was finally allowed to publicly defend 
himself. 

But science is a competitive and combative endeavor. And scientists are often like 
broody-hens that, once they have laid their eggs, are hard to dislodge from their 
nests. Dorn’s accusers were certain that he was guilty and, despite his strong rebuttal, 
they continued to seek and disseminate proof of this fact. Their next step was to 
tabulate roughly three-dozen of Dorn’s published AMS-WRO dates, matching them 
against previously existing but independent control dates on the same geological 
features, to further demonstrate his guilt. Their evidence and argument, which they 
distributed to the NSF and ASU, and submitted to the journal Radiocarbon for 
publication, were simple and straightforward. If, as Dorn claimed, different kinds of 
organics of varying age naturally occur in rock coatings, his empirical dates should 
have no statistical correlation with the control ages. Yet, according to their compiled 
evidence, there was a near-perfect correspondence between his AMS-WRO ages and 
pre-existing dates. This, as one of his accusers stated in correspondence, was the final 
nail in Dorn’s coffin (Whitley 2009). 

Or it may instead have been the final straw for the ASU-NSE scientific misconduct 
investigation. Like all of the evidence they had received and collected, including the 
existing remainders of Dorn’s previously submitted carbon samples housed at the 
accusers’ dating labs, along with the notebooks that documented the analyses that, 
the accusers claimed, demonstrated Dorn’s guilt, the investigation examined this new 
table very carefully. What the committee found was truly remarkable, as Dorn’s sub- 
sequent legal summary of their conclusions succinctly describes: 


50% of [the table’s] data points represented different types of fabrications, falsifications 
and misrepresentation[s] of the published literature. [My accusers’] errors ranged from 
simple arithmetic errors, to completely fabricated empirical dates, to non-existent control 
dates, to the use of inappropriate control dates, to the inclusion of control dates that 
did not exist when my empirical work was conducted . . . all but one of [the] fabrica- 
tions and falsifications skew [the] data in one direction only: towards a tighter fit between 
the putative ages of my samples and the pre-existing target controls. Negligent error 
would go in both directions. (Whitley 2009:140-141) 
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The only apparent “fabrication,” in other words, was the presence of half the data 
in the table presented by Dorn’s accusers. The actual published evidence showed that 
there was only a 50 percent correlation between Dorn’s AMS-WRO dates and control 
ages — meaning that the association was essentially random, as Dorn’s claim for natu- 
rally occurring organic matter of varying ages would require. Though this was bad 
enough, the investigating committee also found that there was no systematic mixture 
of different kinds of organic matter in Dorn’s samples, as his accusers had claimed, 
nor that one type of organic matter was always younger and the other older. Indeed, 
the accusers’ own subpoenaed laboratory notebooks, which documented their analy- 
ses of Dorn’s submitted samples, included about twice as much relevant evidence as 
they had presented in their 1998 Science article. The omitted evidence — which, 
depending upon one’s inclination, could be taken either not to support the miscon- 
duct allegations, or to fully and finally disprove them — somehow was never included 
in the scientists’ published article. 

ASU and the NSF completed three separate investigations of Dorn’s research, 
carefully conducted over a two-year period. They fully exonerated him in 1999. 
Shortly thereafter, Dorn sued his accusers for defamation. The accusers settled out 
of court with Dorn and in his favor, during the discovery phase of the proceedings, 
in 2001; that is, while both sides were still collecting their legal evidence. 

This settlement had a series of outcomes. A confidentiality agreement was appar- 
ently required, and none of the participants has been able to talk or write about the 
controversy ever since. Among other things, the numerous factual errors about 
the nature of sub-varnish organics that were introduced into the scientific literature 
by the Beck et al. (1998) article have not been corrected and may never be — at 
least by those who were responsible for publishing them — because those responsible 
cannot now publicly address the matter. (I spent substantial time going through all 
of the legal records of the lawsuit, housed at the Maricopa County Courthouse, in 
order to determine what ultimately had occurred.) Although the size of the settle- 
ment has never been disclosed, a published estimate indicates that it was greater than 
six figures. Meanwhile, those who were aware of the lawsuit heavily criticized Dorn, 
presumably for being vindictive about a “purely intellectual disagreement,” and he 
suffered another round of international approbation. And, of course, though the 
controversy was covered in enormous detail, Dorn’s exoneration and legal victory 
received only the legally obligatory, but barely noticeable and brief news coverage. 
Gossip and scandal sell, but the true facts are less interesting to media more concerned 
with an adversarial quarrel than reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, the vast majority of the scientific world who were aware of the contro- 
versy never heard of its resolution (see Whitley and Simon 2002a, b). I continue to 
encounter archaeologists who, a decade later, have heard about the scandal but are 
entirely unaware that the accusations were proved false. Perhaps the two most signifi- 
cant results, however, are the following. Although the controversy strictly only con- 
cerned AMS-WRO dating, it put a cloud over all approaches to rock varnish, and thus 
petroglyph, dating. Scientists who continue to think that Dorn was guilty of fraud, a 
decade after he was exonerated, are demonstrably not paying close enough attention 
to understand that CR and VMI dating suffered only by association, and this associa- 
tion is no longer grounds for doubt. More problematically, they have also ignored the 
advances that Liu has made in VML dating, and the developing body of independent 
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studies that have applied it successfully in different parts of the world (e.g., Cremaschi 
1996; Zhou et al. 2000; Lee and Bland 2003; Dietzel et al. 2008; Zerboni 2008). 


AFTERMATHS AND OUTCOMES 


What can we learn from this undeniably complex legacy? There are a variety of lessons 
that, it is hoped, the reader can take away from this narrative of science, as it is has 
been practiced by leading academic researchers and laboratories, to ensure that one 
does not commit the same “errors.” The first concerns the prospects for petroglyph 
dating — ostensibly the primary topic of this chapter. Although all petroglyph dating 
suffered, by suspicion, as a result of the AMS-WRO dating controversy, in fact both 
CR (despite its weaknesses) and, especially, VML dating are usable and proven tech- 
niques. Indeed, a series of significant VML advances has appeared in the past decade, 
due to Tanzhuo Liu’s research, after the scandal was resolved. Importantly, Liu has 
worked under, and co-authored many of the resulting research papers, with one of 
Dorn’s original critics. Even those who claimed that Dorn’s varnish-dating research 
was “flawed” are now using one of the techniques he invented for their own 
investigations. 

With Dorn’s and Liu’s assistance, I have also recently completed a re-evaluation 
of the two techniques (Whitley and Dorn 2010), using a data set consisting of 106 
chronometric assays on 60 engraved motifs, and involving a series of blind-tests 
comparing the results of these two scientists. Based on the most conservative evalu- 
ation of the data (multiple chronometric ages on individual motifs using both tech- 
niques and complete agreement between Liu and Dorn over the dates), the California 
engravings were first made before 11,100 years ago and continued to be produced 
into the past 300 years. Good but not quite as certain evidence (at least two inde- 
pendent dates), suggests that the petroglyph tradition extended from before 12,600 
to 150 years BP. Reasonable evidence (again, with multiple independent ages, but a 
recognition of the need for additional sampling) pushes the start of the tradition to 
about 14,500 years BP. Mojave Desert rock art, in other words, was first made by 
Paleoindian peoples, and it continued to be created into the protohistoric period (a 
conclusion confirmed by the presence of occasional historical motifs — horse and riders 
— in the art). But based on the chronometric dates, there is no clear evidence for 
stylistic change over time in this region. 

Importantly, the concurrence between the CR and VML ages was 78 percent, 
although there was a minor tendency for the CR dates to slightly underestimate the 
age of the motifs, as identified by the VML analyses. This appears to reflect variability 
in the onset of varnish development (something that, in essence, is visible in the VML 
thin-sections but is not apparent in the chemical values obtained for CR dating), 
emphasizing again that rock varnish dates are minimum-limiting ages. The re- 
evaluation also demonstrated that rock-varnish sampling is very difficult: just as it is 
not always possible to get datable charcoal from an archaeological excavation, it may 
not be feasible to get a viable varnish-dating sample from a specific rock engraving. 
Although I believe that archaeologists need to and should use both techniques, 
whenever possible, it is important to recognize that the results, as in all scientific 
endeavors, always embody varying degrees of uncertainty. 
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This last point is a key one because it involves scientific method and inference: the 
fundamental means by which we conduct our studies, and the nature of their out- 
comes. This is the second lesson that should emerge from this scientific narrative. 
The common perception of science is that it operates by establishing certain “proof,” 
usually as a result of critical tests, giving us unequivocal “truth.” This perception was 
common, even among philosophers, during much of the twentieth century. It sub- 
sequently has been rejected by some (though not all) scientists, who now recognize 
that the concept of “proof” is not applicable to empirical (real world) sciences, and 
instead is only relevant in mathematics and logic. Empirical sciences, like archaeology, 
biology, and even physics, best operate using a method called “inference to the best 
hypothesis” (Whitley 1992). This recognizes that scientific knowledge is contingent 
and, to a certain degree, uncertain. It implies that we conduct science by evaluating 
different hypotheses, and by selecting the one that is best explained by our data, not 
by applying a single critical test. It also suggests that, as additional evidence is accu- 
mulated, we may need to revise our explanation, theory, or interpretation. But the 
ultimate idea is that, as research advances and evidence grows, our understanding of 
the world will get progressively better. 

Inference to the best hypothesis does not, however, imply that all theories are 
equally probable, and that we cannot confidently select a preferred explanation from 
its competitors. We can instead find the best solution if we carefully evaluate a series 
of attributes of the evidence in light of our alternative hypotheses. These include the 
amount of data that a preferred theory explains, the range of different kinds of data 
that it accommodates, its ability to account for new and unexpected types of informa- 
tion, and its degree of fit with existing and well-established theories. Darwinian 
evolution is an example of a well-established theory; a biological explanation that 
runs counter to its implications might be considered implausible at the outset. The 
strongest hypotheses are those that do not simply have substantial evidence in their 
favor, but include evidence that was obtained by a variety of different means (e.g., 
multiple independent technical analyses and data sources). To cite one example, and 
contrary to many earlier researchers (Grant 1968), some of the Coso Range engrav- 
ings appear to be historical in age (Whitley 2000). This interpretation is supported 
by four lines of evidence: VML varnish dating; independent CR dating; historical 
subject matter (horse and riders) in the art; and Native American accounts. Inference 
to the best hypothesis, rather than a single critical test, in this case gives us a robust 
interpretation of one aspect of the chronology of this corpus of engravings. It is a 
confident interpretation because it includes chronometric analyses, subject matter, 
and ethnography — reflecting three very different kinds of data, analyzed in three 
distinct ways. 

Much still needs to be determined about petroglyph chronologies, in the Americas 
and elsewhere. Chronometric techniques are experimental and require improvement, 
and new approaches will likely be developed, applied, and tested. As in most scientific 
research, advances and occasional errors tend to go hand in hand. But the point of 
scientific method is exactly the goal of working through false starts and wrong paths 
to confident explanations, models, and interpretations. Petroglyph dating is already 
a considerable way down this road and, while we should expect additional bumps 
and turns in its future forward progress, we can be optimistic about its potential to 
contribute to our understanding of the past. 
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ABSTRACT 


A key challenge in rock art research has involved developing methods to assist in recov- 
ering and documenting deteriorated and superimposed pigment art. The “digital revolu- 
tion” has played a crucial role in this endeavor as it has brought many new and innovative 
ways of seeing and recording rock art. In this chapter, we examine the methods and 
results generated from using computer enhancement techniques. Given the potential of 
these techniques to shed light on aspects of assemblages that may have been missed 
using conventional recording strategies, we argue that these techniques must now form 
an integral component of recording methodologies. 


Methods for recording parietal art have been developed and refined for decades 
in an effort to accurately record and date sites and pictures. Rock art recording meth- 
odologies incorporate a range of variables depending on context, research questions, 
technological breakthroughs, and the like. Constituent elements of most recording 
methods include a focus on site context (site location via GPS, orientation of 
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decorated panels, measuring/mapping the site, description of the site and surrounding 
environment, and collection of ethnographic information where available) and the 
motifs themselves through sketching, tracing, and photography. Guidelines or stand- 
ardized methods of recording have been developed and applied by many researchers 
(e.g., Rosenfeld 1977; Swartz 1981; Pearson and Swartz 1991; Gunn 1995; Loendorf 
2001). With the introduction of new technological tools, such as digital photography, 
we need also to continuously re-evaluate the ways in which we capture our data. 

Prior to the “digital revolution,” rock art recorders were faced with the prospect 
of only being able to document and analyze those images that were visible to the 
naked eye. This usually meant excluding images that had either deteriorated to a 
point where they had to be classified as indeterminate or formed part of complex 
superimposed panels where underlying pictures were so obscured by other layers that 
they were for the most part indiscernible. Of key concern for researchers has been 
the ability to develop strategies to recover and document these images to obtain the 
most accurate recording of a site as possible. The introduction of affordable digital 
cameras and image enhancement software, such as Adobe Photoshop© in the late 
1990s and, more recently, DStretch© (Decorrelation stretch), presents researchers 
with a new suite of tools that can be used to record and examine heavily deteriorated 
and superimposed images that in most cases would have been missed using conven- 
tional recording techniques. In this chapter, we examine some of the methods and 
results involved with digital recording and enhancement of pigment art through a 
series of case studies from northern Australia. By focusing on the range of results that 
can be generated, we argue that these techniques must now form an integral com- 
ponent of both recording methodologies and the conservation and management of 
rock art sites. 


THE ROLE OF DIGITAL TECHNOLOGY IN ROCK ART RESEARCH 


Computer-aided image enhancement 
Since the early 1980s, computer-aided image enhancement has been recognized as 
an important tool in the recording and preserving of rock art. Initial uses of image 
enhancement were concerned with prolonging the archival life (long-term storage) 
of rock art documented using conventional photographic film. The objective was to 
extend the life of photographic slides before the colors began to deteriorate, which 
would have necessitated a re-recording of the site. Michael Rip first proposed a two- 
phase methodology to overcome this issue, consisting of: (1) using a “scanning 
microdensitometer” to digitize color slides; and (2) enhancement using an image 
enhancement system to add “a constant value of brightness to each individual pixel” 
to increase clarity of the image (Rip 1983:77, 1989; see also Dickman 1984; Ogleby 
1995). While the method proposed by Rip could be considered a significant break- 
through in rock art research, the high cost of scanners and image-processing hardware 
at this time made this technique largely inaccessible to most researchers. However, 
the emergence of affordable image-enhancement software (e.g., Adobe Photoshop®, 
Corel Paintshop©) in the early 1990s meant that researchers could now focus more 
attention on the multiple uses of digital technology. 

In the context of pigment art, the most common use of digital technology today 
is the recovery of deteriorated, faded, or damaged imagery. Damage to pigment art 
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comes from a range of natural factors (e.g., microvegetal growths, dust accumulation) 
and anthropogenic causes (e.g., poor management practices and vandalism). The 
stability of the pigments used and of the rock surface also affects the long-term sur- 
vival of images. 

The use of computer-aided image enhancement to enhance or improve the clarity 
of deteriorated motifs or panels has been used since the late 1990s (e.g., Buchner 
et al. 2000; McNiven et al. 2000; Mark and Billo 2002; Thackeray and Le Quellec 
2007; Allen et al. 2008; Garfinkel et al. 2009). Others have employed the technique 
to explore issues related to subjectivity in the recording process, and comparisons 
between digital and conventional recording methodologies. For example, Clogg et 
al. (2000) recently investigated a post-Paleolithic painting ofa bull at Villar del Humo 
in Spain highlighting noticeable differences between their computer-enhanced image 
and previous researchers’ depictions produced using other techniques (tracings and 
an AutoCAD drawing created from microphotography). Their results highlighted 
how the depiction of specific features varied between researchers and different record- 
ing techniques. They noted (see below) that although “the variation in pigment 
density across the motif may interfere with the digital treatment of the image,” the 
use of image enhancement is an important tool that could be used to reduce subjec- 
tivity (Clogg et al. 2000:839). 

Digital technology has also been used to assist in the color correction or reconsti- 
tution of faded imagery. Following initial research concerns into the recovery of 
fading colors in photographic slides, attempts to recover the true color of rock art 
were undertaken in the mid-1990s. The development of a software program at the 
National Museum of Man in India enabled researchers to accurately calibrate the 
colors in an image using the colors found in a reference device (the IFRAO Standard 
Scale) that was included in the original photograph (Bednarik and Seshadri 1995). 
Once calibrated, images can be “color managed” or enhanced using other software 
(e.g., Photoshop©) to retrieve additional design elements of the motif (Bednarik and 
Seshadri 1995). Consequently, the key advantage with this digital technique is its 
ability to conserve information about color over time. 

Attempts to use computer-aided image enhancement to unravel layers of superim- 
positions have, until recently, remained on the periphery of image-enhancement 
research. In the late 1990s, Arca (1999) proposed a digital auto-tracing method 
whereby a computer-enhanced image of superimposed images was “traced” electroni- 
cally, using different colors and layers to identify both over- and underlying images 
(see also Brayer et al. 1999; Domingo and Ldpez-Montalvo 2002). Brady (2006) 
used Adobe Photoshop® to enhance and separate simple superimpositions (two 
layers) and convert them to black, white, and gray images to highlight differences, 
while Fredlund and Sundstrom (2007) also used their digital infra-red photography 
method to identify superimpositions. It is only recently that very complex panels of 
superimpositions with multiple layers of paintings have been successfully enhanced 
and identified (see below; Gunn et al. 2010). 


Photographic enhancement 

Photographic enhancement of pigment art has also been discussed as a means to 
recover heavily deteriorated motifs. Henderson’s (1995, 2002) “cross-polarization 
enhancement procedure” utilizes a specialized lighting technique that “eliminates all 
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primary surface reflections, allowing the photographic process to capture all the 
backscattered pigment reflections” (Henderson 2002:35). However, a limit to this 
technique was that it required specialized photographic knowledge and expensive 
field equipment to capture the appropriate amount of light required for a successful 
result. More recently, Fredlund and Sundstrom (2007) explored the use of digital 
infra-red photography as a tool to improve visibility of certain pigments not visible 
to the naked eye. Their research from rock art sites in the USA revealed that afford- 
able “infra-red capable” digital cameras could be used to recover black, brown, gray, 
and “bluish” pigments, although red pigments did not show up as well (Fredlund 
and Sundstrom 2007:734). 


Objective, subjective, and phenomenological considerations 
Conventional recording methods usually involve subjective techniques, such as 
sketching or drawing an image. Direct tracing of rock art onto overlain sheets of 
polythene has provided the most objective method, but this had the disadvantage of 
potentially damaging pigment art. As such, direct tracing of pigment art is now con- 
sidered an inappropriate method except in particular circumstances and only then by 
experienced recorders. With digital recording methods now available to enhance and 
draw images, do subjective techniques still have a place in recording methodologies? 
And does computer-aided image enhancement represent a more objective method 
to documenting rock art? 

David Lewis-Williams (1990:127) has argued that the manual tracing of motifs is 
a crucial aspect of rock art recording with a great deal of familiarity with the art 
required to achieve a high level of accuracy. However, Read and Chippindale 
(2000:66) note that “[m]ethods based on manual tracing involve the user deciding 
where the edges of an image are, and can arguably be seen as more subjective.” 
Comparing freehand drawings with images drawn electronically using Photoshop©, 
they concluded that “images selected by Photoshop [were] . . . more accurate than 
those drawn by hand; they depend less on the viewer, being guided by colour values 
instead” (Read and Chippindale 2000:66). They continue to note that “[t]he image 
produced is more realistic in that areas of doubt, damage or plain bad drawing are 
not ‘corrected’ by well-meaning researchers.” However, we would also note that the 
experience of the person creating the manual tracing and using Photoshop@ is crucial 
in ensuring that the most accurate picture is obtained. As we have experienced, there 
are many instances where the naked eye has been able to detect red pigment on a 
red rock surface, where computer enhancement has been unable to do so (especially 
on iron-rich bedrock). Yet, Read and Chippindale also question whether computer- 
aided enhancements and drawings are indeed “objective” when it is the user who 
defines thresholds for key enhancement steps such as saturation and contrast adjust- 
ments. While agreeing with them that subjectivity still exists in the use of image- 
enhancement techniques, we believe that these techniques can reduce the degree of 
subjectivity inherent in a drawing or sketch, as well as assisting in interpreting an 
image. Sketching and detailed on-site drawings remain an important part of a record- 
ing methodology, especially in the context of superimpositions and colors. However, 
we would advocate that rather than choosing one technique or another, researchers 
combine sketching/drawings with digital photography and computer enhancement 
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as a means of obtaining a more comprehensive understanding of an image or panel, 
while at the same time using the different techniques to probe or query aspects of 
an image that are particularly difficult to discern with one technique only. 

A final consideration involving the use of computer enhancement is from a phe- 
nomenological perspective. Michael Firnhaber’s (2007) research into how people 
perceived, experienced, and viewed rock art sites and their surroundings revealed how 
computer enhancement can be problematic in some instances. He noted that by 
enhancing images to make them visible again, the recorder “moves against the goals 
of a phenomenological analyses [sic], because it provides a wholly artificial view of 
the rock art” (Firnhaber 2007:108). While not discrediting the usefulness of com- 
puter enhancement as a powerful tool in the recovery of deteriorated imagery, it 
could not be used for “assessing the experiences of viewing the images” (Firnhaber 
2007:108). Consequently, for Firnhaber, the use of computer enhancement was 
limited to examining the more “technical” aspects of rock art (e.g., inventories, 
styles). 

The examples discussed above clearly highlight how digital technology continues 
to be incorporated in the recording and analysis of rock art. While much of the lit- 
erature to date has focused on describing new methods to digitally capture and 
enhance rock art, discussion of the implications of results generated specifically from 
motifs recovered using enhancement techniques has been less forthcoming (see Brady 
2006). For example, can patterns in the recovery of specific motif styles be detected 
over space; for instance, if a particular style of anthropomorph is the only motif being 
recovered, what does that tell us about their relative age or distribution? The case 
studies presented below not only describe techniques used, but also discuss some of 
the ways in which computer enhancement can be used to learn more about the nature 
of rock art assemblages. 


METHODS OF ENHANCEMENT 


Here we briefly describe the enhancement methods associated with the two most 
commonly used enhancement software programs: Adobe Photoshop®© (as part of the 
Adobe Creative Suite, e.g. CS5) and DStretch©. The former has been in existence 
since the mid-1990s and is used extensively by graphic designers and photo-editors, 
while the latter is a much more recent development that was first used in remote 
sensing but has since been adapted for rock art purposes (Harman 2008). We discuss 
the techniques in the context of both single and superimposed paintings. 


Enhancing pigment art 

Once a site is recorded, images can be imported into the desired software program. 
Digitally captured images are preferred, as scanned photographs tend to lose data in 
the transfer process. When using Photoshop® (or similar image-enhancement soft- 
ware such as PaintShop Pro©), the general principle in enhancing pigment art 
involves identifying faded or deteriorated colors (e.g., red, yellow) and then rotating 
and/or saturating them using a series of interchangeable commands (see David 
et al. 2001 on the logic of color enhancement). Among the most effective commands 
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available to intensify color balances are Saturation and Selective Color, while several 
other commands, including Curves, Levels, Hue, Contrast, Brightness, Channel 
Mixer, Invert, Vibrance, and Sharpen, all contribute to increasing or adjusting the 
tints of colors and creating more noticeable contrasts in colors. In situations where 
it is difficult to differentiate between a red rock painting and rock naturally stained 
with iron oxide, minute adjustments to the Hue or Channel Mixer commands can 
create a wider contrast between colors. 

Monochrome images are easiest to deal with as only one color needs to be adjusted; 
however, with bichrome and polychrome images, each color can be targeted sepa- 
rately (e.g., enhance red pigments first, followed by yellow ochers). Enhanced images 
can also be converted to black and white images for publication or simply to better 
highlight the motifs features. Using the Magic Wand tool, the user selects the color 
they wish to convert to black and the program selects and displays all of the same 
colors from the selection in the image. The converted black image is then transferred 
to a blank white background. Additional colors can also be selected and displayed in 
the same image by converting them to various shades of gray (see also David et al. 
2001; Mark and Billo 2002; Brady 2006). 

Decorrelation Stretch, more commonly known as DStretch©, aims to artificially 
highlight different colors by selectively enhancing color space used by increasing or 
stretching the separation of different color fields (Harman 2008). The DStretch© 
program runs as a plug-in from the “ImageJ” program (which is also a free down- 
load). After opening the “ImageJ” program, select the DS RUN button and the 
DStretch© window will open. The program provides eight pre-set custom color space 
buttons: YDS, YBR, YBK, CRGB, LDS, LAB, LRE, and RGB, as well as several that 
allow manual manipulation (which is better not used if the user wants standardized 
and readily repeatable results). First select a “scale” (10-50: the higher the value the 
more contrast in the image: a standard of 15 is most commonly convenient). Then 
choose the appropriate color space button, or try all eight and see which one or two 
are most suited for the motifs under study. Generally, for reds use LRE, LDS, and 
CRGB; black YBK; yellow LDS and YDS; white LAB. Finally, save the image by 
clicking the “save” button and the file will be saved with the appropriate color field 
suffix. In many instances, due to the variation of color within a single motif, the 
results of several color spaces together may be needed to produce the most revealing 
image. 

As with any recording, the process requires constant referral back to the original 
photograph (or, better still, the original image). By excising all background that is 
not part of the motif, the recorder is left with what must be, or what remnants remain 
of, the motif. While not replacing the more manual methods previously described 
(Ogleby 1995; David et al. 2001), as the DStretch© color spaces are standardized, 
the resultant images can be readily repeated by other researchers. DStretch© is not 
limited to just amplifying rock art motifs, as it can also be used in conservation assess- 
ments to highlight concretions over the art (such as gypsum deposited by water-runs 
and mud wasp nests) or to clearly differentiate graffiti from earlier rock art motifs. 

In presenting or publishing enhancements in color, we recommend placing the 
original photograph next to the enhanced image to illustrate what transformations 
have taken place. This arrangement will also eliminate any confusion in identifying 
if an image has undergone any manipulation or “touching-up.” 
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Unraveling superimpositions 

As well as deterioration, superimpositioning can also make underlying motifs difficult 
to discern. Through the use of a range of computer programs, much of this informa- 
tion can be recovered and organized for interpretative purposes. The primary require- 
ment for interpretative purposes is achieving a square-on photograph or photo-mosaic 
of the art panel (achieved through stitching programs such as PTGui©; see also Mark 
and Billo 1999). This image is then imported into a graphics program that utilizes 
layers, such as Adobe Photoshop© (see Gunn et al. 2010). The layer program enables 
the selection of all motifs from a particular stratum of superimpositioning, to then 
isolate them onto their own layer “sheet,” either through drawing (outlining or 
detailed tracing), or selective capture using a magic wand feature. 

With the upper, most recent layers, this is a relatively easy process, as all or most 
of the motifs are readily visible. For motifs in the lower layers that are more difficult 
to interpret, image-processing software optimized for pigment rock art such as 
DStretch© can be used to enhance the image (as described above). While only rarely 
revealing apparently “invisible” motifs, DStretch© makes the visualizing of very faint 
images much clearer, and where only traces of pigment can be seen on the original 
photograph, DStretch© can at times permit the form of the motif to be defined. In 
other cases, where the pigment of an overlying motif is not particularly thick or 
opaque, DStretch© can provide an “X-ray” view through the motif to reveal the 
underlying motif or segment. 

Using multiple layers within a single file, if the superimpositions are simply that of 
one color layer over another, each color can be given its own layer sheet and, when 
the visual analysis has been completed, the layers can be saved and printed separately, 
allowing the motifs to be clearly numbered and described. By turning off the base 
photograph, the multiple drawn layers can be “flattened” to give an overall drawing 
of the panel. The ability to keep the interpreted layers of superimposition separate 
(such as in a Photoshop© .psd file) also gives an opportunity for greater analysis of 
regional and chronological style. In many instances, however, the full interpretation 
of the underlying motifs will not be possible due to the high degree of their 
fragmentation. 


CASE STUDY 1: RECOVERING PIGMENT ART IN TORRES STRAIT, 
NORTHEASTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Torres Strait Islands are located in tropical northeast Australia and are divided 
into three main groups of islands (Western, Central, and Eastern; Figure 35.1). 
Pigment art (paintings and stencils) is found only in the Western and Central islands, 
while only engravings have been documented from the Eastern islands (McNiven and 
David 2004). This distribution has been largely attributed to divisions in geological 
substrate (Western/Central = granite; Eastern = volcanic), although the presence of 
paintings on volcanic rocks is not unknown elsewhere in Australia. McNiven and 
David (2004:221) also hypothesize that this division could be a “material expression 
of broader socio-cultural divisions and alliances across the Strait.” Dates for the art 
range from recent (paintings created in 2001 and 2002) up to 1,200-1,400 BP, with 
the older art being dated through excavation of buried ochers directly beneath 
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Figure 35.1 The Torres Strait islands, located between mainland Australia and Papua New 
Guinea (source: Liam M. Brady). 


painted panels (McNiven et al. 2009). Long-term preservation of pigment art from 
the region is most likely affected by the harsh tropical climate, the exposed nature of 
most sites, and granite substrates, leading Brady (2005) to speculate that most surviv- 
ing paintings are probably only a few hundred years old. 

Owing to the poor preservation of the rock art assemblage, computer-enhancement 
techniques have proved a valuable tool in learning more about its quantity and nature 
(e.g., David et al. 2004; McNiven et al. 2004; Brady 2005). During recording, each 
visible rock painting was digitally photographed, followed by a systematic inspection 
of the rock surface in an attempt to detect any minute traces of pigment which were 
then photographed and subjected to computer enhancement. Other seemingly 
“blank” areas of the rock surface were also photographed and enhanced. 


Dauan 

The island of Dauan is located approximately 2km from the southwestern coast of 
Papua New Guinea. The boulder known locally as Kabadul Kula has been one of the 
most frequently documented rock art sites in the region, and is one of the few to be 
associated with a well-known oral history (see Lawrie 1970). Dauan was first docu- 
mented using digital photography and computer enhancement in 2000 using a Nikon 
Coolpix 950 (3.34 megapixel) digital camera. This recording identified a total of 44 
paintings (26 determinate, 18 indeterminate) with 12 images only becoming deter- 
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minate after computer enhancement. The remaining 18 indeterminate images could 
not be recovered even with computer enhancement. 

A second recording of the site in 2004, using a Nikon Coolpix 5700 (5.0 meg- 
apixel) digital camera, increased the total number of images to 47 with three “new” 
images found. Several other already discernible images had their design elements 
clarified to allow for a more detailed view of the motif. One notable example is a 
painting of a canoe with a crab-claw-shaped sail that was identified as a /akatoi (a 
vessel known from the /iri trading system operating from the Papuan Gulf to Port 
Moresby in Papua New Guinea: see Dutton 1982) with an indeterminate painting 
located immediately to its left. After re-recording these images, computer enhance- 
ment revealed that they were in fact part of the same picture, indicating a much larger 
vessel than originally thought, with the previously indeterminate painting represent- 
ing an extension of the hull along with a possible outrigger (Plate 27). In 2007, the 
same site was re-recorded with an Olympus E-410 digital SLR camera (10 megapix- 
els) during a project to remove a three-decade-old termite nest that had increased in 
size over the past seven years to a point where it completely obscured some motifs 
(Brady et al. 2009). This recording yielded six “new” images that had been obscured 
by the termite nest and could only be identified with computer enhancement (it is 
unknown if deterioration was a result of termite carton and residue attached to the 
pigment for over three decades or differential weathering). A further three, heavily 
deteriorated paintings not impacted by the termite nest were recovered during this 
recording, bringing the total number of images recorded from the site to 56. 

Recording of Kabadul Kula clearly illustrates how increasingly powerful digital 
cameras, combined with computer enhancement, can provide a more detailed inven- 
tory of a site. With a total of 12 images added to the overall inventory of the site, 
and many clarifications made to other visible pictures over a period of seven years, 
researchers and the Dauanalgaw community are gaining a clearer picture of painting 
activity at the site. However, even more important is the implications that these 
recovered motifs have in our understanding of the role of rock art in understanding 
inter-regional interaction. As noted above, the crab-claw sail reflects interaction with 
Papua New Guinea. Several other highly deteriorated face/mask motifs (Figure 35.2) 
feature similarities with decorated material culture objects (e.g., concentric circle eyes 
with the outer circle tapering toward the outer edge of the face in a sideways-facing 
triangle) commonly found along the southern Papua New Guinea coastline and 
reflect the close relationship islanders from northern Torres Strait had (and still have) 
with coastal Papuan communities (see, e.g., McNiven et al. 2002; McNiven et al. 
2004; Brady 2005). 


Regional patterns 

As part of the research described above, computer enhancement was applied to every 
image documented over a four-year period (2000-2004) from the Western and 
Central islands, and from the tip of Cape York. A total of 983 images were docu- 
mented, of which 113 (11.5 percent) could only be formally identified/classified 
after being subjected to computer enhancement (Brady 2005). The distribution of 
images recovered was compared to differences in local geology. Within the Western 
islands, two main geological units are present: the “Badu Suite of Granite” located 
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Figure 35.2 Dauan, Torres Strait: grayscale conversion of a face/mask (source: Liam M. 
Brady). 


primarily in the mid-Western and top Western islands, while the “Torres Strait Vol- 
canics Group” (a separate geology from the Eastern islands) is present in the south- 
western islands (Von Gnielinski et al. 1997). The Somerset rock art site at Cape York 
is sandstone. In the Torres Strait Volcanics and Sandstone blocs, only 23 (20.4 
percent) images could be formally identified after being subjected to computer 
enhancement. This is in contrast to the Badu Suite of Granite bloc where 90 (79.6 
percent) images were recovered. If a relatively uniform and recent age for the art is 
accepted (ranging from a few hundred years to 1,400 BP), this broad-scale pattern 
suggests differences in the rates of deterioration for pigment art based on the geo- 
logical substrate (see Brady 2006 for further details). However, some caution is 
required in relation to this observation, as there are still several “unknowns” which 
could affect the preservation of images (i.e., the different binders used in mixing 
pigments as well as differences in exposure to rainfall runoff etc.). Nonetheless, this 
pattern provides an indication of how computer enhancement can be useful beyond 
the individual motif level. 


CASE STUDY 2: SUPERIMPOSITIONS IN JAWOYN COUNTRY, 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


The Jawoyn lands in northern Australia (see Figure 35.1) are exceptionally rich in 
rock art, and contain some of the most visually spectacular pigment art in the country 
(Gunn and Whear 2007). These are dominated by large, polychrome figures super- 
imposed over multiples of earlier artwork in a range of varying styles. Occupation of 
the region extends back some 40,000 years (Allen and Barton 1989; David et al. 
2011), and it is likely that the oldest art is probably of late Pleistocene age, although 
this has yet to be proved (Chippindale and Tagon 1998; Geneste et al. 2010). To 
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date, recording of Jawoyn rock art has focused on the spatial distribution of sites and 
previously recognized styles, with over 700 sites recorded from 71 site complexes. 
While much of the more recent rock artwork is easily visible, the earlier imagery can 
often by very difficult to discern. The unraveling of this quantity of artwork is a major 
ongoing study, particularly when so much of it occurs on heavily superimposed panels. 


Nawarla Gabarnmung 
The Nawarla Gabarnmung shelter is an unrestricted site that consists, unusually, of 
a horizontal ceiling supported by a number of rock pillars with access from both the 
northern and southern sides. Its large size (26 m long and 18 m wide) and its unusual 
geomorphology make the shelter a very dramatic place. The ceiling contains 39 art 
panels, all of which are in good to excellent condition. This case study looks at one 
of these panels: Panel C2. The panel is 4 x 3.5 m in size and on a horizontal ceiling, 
2 m above the ground. It contains 77 motifs, dominated by two large macropod 
motifs in white with red in-fill, with an array of smaller polychrome motifs in the 
upper layers. Underlying these are less distinct paintings in white, yellow, and red. 
The photomosaic of the panel was produced in a PTGui© from eight 18 mm wide- 
angle photographs. The mosaic was then opened in Adobe Photoshop® and the first 
layer added. To improve the interpretation, as each color was being documented the 
appropriate DStretch© image was inserted as an under layer (at the same scale: Plate 
28) and the motifs were traced (checking continuously against the unaltered base 
photograph, termed “background” in Photoshop®). The upper figures were traced 
first (the white pigment was drawn in blue as white will obviously not reproduce on 
white paper, and blue motifs are particularly rare in Australian rock art). The underly- 
ing layers were traced on successive Photoshop® layers such that the most recent 
were on the upper layer and the earliest on the lower layer. In all, 14 layers were 
recorded on this panel (Figure 35.3). The individual layers contained from one to 
14 motifs, although the lower layers, with the more poorly preserved motifs, tended 
to contain higher numbers due to the fact that separation was more difficult to define. 
A Harris matrix of motif succession was then constructed to check the validity of 
the proposed layers (Figure 35.4). The matrix maps the sequence of superimposition 
of each motif on the panel in relation to all other motifs on the panel (Loubser 1997). 
Although usually a complex procedure, having mapped the individual layers using 
the DStretch© analysis, this becomes a relatively straightforward process of plotting 
which numbered motif overlies the other. The Harris diagram then allows for any 
anomalies in the layer diagram to be highlighted and corrected before the final super- 
imposition sequence is produced. The results demonstrated a general superimposition 
pattern on this panel (C2) of three principal color phases: red pigment being more 
common in the earlier layers; yellow and then white in the middle layers; and white 
plus red and polychrome motifs in the most recent layers. The sequence also dem- 
onstrated that, while the more recent white plus red motifs tended to be larger in 
area, motifs of equal or greater size also occur in the red and yellow phases. Although 
at the very preliminary stages of analysis, these findings support the general impres- 
sion of a consistent color sequence across the Jawoyn region of the southern and 
central plateau, and suggest that the plateau has been until relatively recently (the 
past thousand years or so) a unified cultural unit from its earliest occupation. The 
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Figure 35.3 Example of layers from Panel C2, Nawarla Gabarnmung shelter, Jawoyn 
Country, northern Australia (source: R.G. Gunn). 


more recent rock art styles appear to be innovative and subject to the influx of a 
range of influences, particularly from the northern plateau region. 


DISCUSSION 


The examples discussed here clearly highlight the value of digital technology in 
recording pigment art. As researchers continually re-evaluate and adopt new digital 
recording methods, we argue that the technology has implications not just for the 
way we record sites, but also in continuing to develop our understanding of the 
nature of rock art sites. The discovery of several motifs from Torres Strait has been 
crucial in shedding light on patterns of inter-regional interaction. Likewise, unraveling 
complex superimpositions using photomosaics and image enhancement at Nawarla 
Gabarnmung has contributed to questions of chronology and sequencing. 
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Figure 35.4 Harris matrix of the Panel C2 motifs, Nawarla Gabarnmung shelter. Each 

square represents an individual motif (numbered) and its principal color; the letters down 

the left side represent the segregated layers (source: R. G. Gunn). 


Despite the value of these techniques, a level of caution must still be expressed in 
claiming that a site is “completely” recorded. Several researchers have previously 
commented on the difficulty of obtaining a complete recording of any rock art site 
(e.g. Rosenfeld 1977; Begouen and Clottes 1987; Chippindale and Tacon 1993; 
Gunn et al. 2010), and the results of our case studies indeed confirm their concerns. 
The examples provided clearly link improvements in digital technology with an 
increasing inventory of motifs. As a result, we would expect that subsequent visits to 
already-recorded sites, with newer and more powerful digital cameras and improved 
image-enhancement software, will reveal both additional images and a greater clarity 
of previously recognized images. 

While most researchers are concerned with developing and using digital technology 
from recording and preservation perspectives, there has been little, if any, considera- 
tion of Indigenous worldviews regarding deterioration of imagery. John Bradley’s 
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ethnographic fieldwork with the Yanyuwa Aboriginal community in Australia’s 
Northern Territory has revealed how deterioration or fading of paintings can reflect 
people’s relationships with the land: 


When art work is seen to be fading, or the stone is flaking away with an image on it, it 
is said that this loss is due to the spirits being sad. They are sad that nobody is using 
the country or that all the senior people associated with the country have died and the 
subsequent generations of people have not bothered to visit the country. (Bradley 
1997:180-181) 


Here, the deterioration of rock art is seen as more than just a natural process and is 
intricately linked to the state of Yanyuwa country. As a result, recorders must also be 
aware that deteriorated or faded images are more than just “paintings in a poor 
condition”; they may also be indicators of relationships with country and, as such, 
Indigenous communities may not wish for some images to be recovered. Of course, 
many Indigenous communities do embrace the use of this technique (see examples 
discussed above), and it is playing a key role in their learning more about the past 
artistic activity of their ancestors, as well as assisting in the cultural education of 
younger generations (e.g., Brady et al. 2003; David et al. 2004; Gunn and Whear 
2007). 


CONCLUSION 


The preservation of rock art remains a key priority for consideration among Indig- 
enous communities, archaeologists, and others involved in rock art matters. As we 
have discussed here, the introduction of relatively inexpensive digital technology 
provides the opportunity to create some of the most detailed recordings of sites so 
far achieved. In addition, the potential of “hidden” images to contribute to a better 
understanding of past artistic behavior is of equal importance. Researchers are now 
in a position to include digital technology in their rock art repertoires, as well as 
moving beyond technical descriptions of enhancing methodologies to discussions of 
the significant implications of results generated from the use of these techniques. 
However, we suggest, as a first step in any recording program, that it is useful to first 
sketch the artwork simply to attune the eye to the motifs and potential problems 
(e.g., to determine the extent of natural stains), thereby allowing for the most appro- 
priate, more detailed recording technique to be chosen. 
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ABSTRACT 


Computational extraction and analysis of information contained in digital photo 
sequences now allow non-computer specialists to build information rich, scientifically 
reliable, digital representations of rock art. These representations enable 3D measure- 
ment, interactive relighting, and viewing from any angle, and the mathematical enhance- 
ment of rock art surface features on outdoor surfaces, in caves, and in the laboratory. 
Data acquisition is easy to learn, compatible with existing working cultures, and requires 
only affordable digital camera equipment. Provenance metadata are saved and organized. 
The same photos permit the automatic rendering of technical drawings from a selection 
of user configurable, algorithmic, 3D filters. 
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New advances allow us to document and archive the reflectance properties and 
3D geometry of rock art toward a robust and permanent archive. These digital pho- 
tography image sequences can be captured using commonly available consumer 
photographic tools with methods that are easy to learn and use. Much of humanity’s 
rock art legacy is at risk of loss through natural processes, human contact, and mali- 
cious vandalism, and digital capture provides a permanent archive to protect against 
such loss. 

This chapter examines the basics of scientific imaging and the archiving of digital 
information. We will discuss three digital technologies, relying on three different 
image sequences. 

These three sequences of imaging are transforming rock art documentary practice. 
The first image sequence, the workflow for reflectance transformation imaging (RTT), 
enables the interactive relighting of the shape of rock art surfaces and the mathemati- 
cal enhancement of difficult or impossible to see surface features (Figure 36.1). The 
workflow for algorithmic rendering (AR) uses the same captured data as RTI and 
generates user-designed technical illustrations of the rock art. The final image sequence 


Figure 36.1 A mathematically enhanced reflectance transformation image (RTI) of a 
Paleolithic goat petroglyph from the UNESCO World Heritage Site in the Céa Valley, 
Portugal (originally published in Mudge et al. 2006, and reprinted with the kind permission 
of Eurographics Association. © Eurographics Association 2006). 
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captures data used by newly emerging photogrammetry and computer vision tools 
to measure dense, textured, 3D geometry. 

We have used all three of these photographic sequences on the Sennedjem Lintel 
from the collection of the Phoebe A. Hearst Museum of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, with Egyptologist Cinzia Perlingieri; at the Legend 
Rock State Park with the Wyoming State archaeologist Danny Walker and the US 
Bureau of Land Management archaeologist Mike Bies; and in the Marsoulas Cave in 
the French Pyrenees in collaboration with French archaeologists Gilles Tosello and 
Carole Fritz and University of California at Berkeley Emeritus Professor Meg Conkey. 
Marlin Lum, Carla Schroer, and Mark Mudge (from Cultural Heritage Imaging or 
CHI), as well as Neffra Matthews and Tom Noble, with the assistance of computer 
science and archaeology advisers, developed and offered the first training workshop 
in the unified capture method in 2010 with a grant from the US National Park 
Service’s National Center for Preservation Technology and Training (see CHI web 
1 in the reference list below). 


ADOPTION OF ROBUST DIGITAL IMAGING BY ROCK ART 
PRACTITIONERS 


Until recently, the uptake of robust digital practices in rock art studies has been slow, 
largely because many digital practices required rock art workers to gain help from 
expensive digital-imaging experts, or required the purchase of very expensive equip- 
ment and complex computer programs and then training in how to use them. Clearly, 
for the wider and successful adoption of these digital practices, they need to be practi- 
cally attainable, be compatible with existing training curricula in archaeology, and 
remain within the scope of existing budgets. The design innovation of these 
new digital-imaging technologies relates to the automation of digital-processing tasks 
that overcome the usual “hard to learn” and “hard to use” challenges to heritage 
practitioners and simultaneously optimize the work and research time of domain 
experts (Rabinowitz et al. 2009). The ultimate goal is to democratize technology by 
greatly reducing the barriers of cost and technological complexity of current 3D 
methodologies. 

These tools are members of a new family of robust digital-imaging practices known 
as computational photography. This imaging family’s common feature is the purpose- 
driven, selective extraction of information, using computer algorithms, from sequences 
of standard digital photographs. The extracted information is then integrated into 
new digital representations containing details not discernible from the original photos, 
whether examined alone or sequentially. Computational photography permits the 
nearly automatic processing of digital-image sequences. 

One of the most important attributes of RTI software tools is that they are explicitly 
designed, through intensive collaboration with cultural heritage practitioners, to foster 
widespread adoption. They keep most of the computer science “under the hood” 
and allow cultural heritage practitioners to use their existing digital-imaging skills to 
“drive” the tools in service of their purpose within their usual work environments. 

Many automatic functions allow RTI software to create a scientific “lab notebook” 
during RTI capture and processing. The lab notebook contains a record of the means 
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and circumstances of each new digital representation. This log permits qualitative 
evaluation of the representation’s reliability and suitability — both for its original 
purpose and for potential reuse for novel purposes now and into the future. This 
digital lab notebook’s metadata are key to the captured information’s analytical use 
and long-term preservation of the data by digital archive conservators. 

Additional software is under construction by several of the authors from Cultural 
Heritage Imaging and an international team of collaborators. These tools will enable 
the generation of derivative images in the RTIViewer software, providing the option 
to emphasize or suppress features when generating technical illustrations using algo- 
rithmic rendering. New metadata management features will automatically map the 
collected lab notebook process history to a robust semantic knowledge management 
data structure, following international metadata standards. This enhanced lab note- 
book will be bundled with the original photographic data and the newly generated 
RTI and AR representations into an archive-compatible intake wrapper such as a 
metadata encoding and transmission standard (METS) file. The METS format is 
already widely used; for example, by the Library of Congress, the California Digital 
Library, and the University of California campuses. The ultimate goal is for rock art 
practitioners to be able to capture and process their work into a package ready for 
inclusion in the world’s knowledge base and long-term digital preservation environ- 
ment in museums, libraries, and archives. 


REFLECTANCE CAPTURE 


Both RTI and AR methods use the same photographic image sequence. To calculate 
an RTI, the algorithm must know the incoming incident illumination direction for 
each image. There are two ways to capture the image sequence that can provide 
known incident light directions for each image. The first is to use equipment that 
illuminates the subject automatically from previously known positions (e.g., light 
array equipment). This solution is very fast and is useful for large collections of simi- 
larly sized subjects such as petroglyph plaquettes. There are examples of automatic 
RTI equipment on the CHI website (see CHI web 2 in the reference list). On the 
down side, this equipment is expensive, and especially so as the subject size increases. 
The equipment is also difficult to transport and fares poorly in uneven terrain. The 
alternative method, used almost exclusively in the rock art field, is known as Highlight 
RTI (ARTI: see Mudge et al. 2006; CHI web 3). 

All forms of RTI require a fixed camera-to-subject alignment. HRTI uses two, 
black, reflective spheres that are placed near the subject in the camera’s field of view. 
The subject is then illuminated from changing and evenly spaced lighting directions 
while maintaining a fixed light-to-subject distance. A video (Lum et al. 2010a) and 
downloadable step-by-step guide (Schroer et al. 2008), describing the complete 
HRITI capture workflow, are available on the CHI website. 

The position of the light source in each photograph can be calculated following 
the capture session. This is done using an open-source software package, RTIBuilder, 
available on the CHI website. RTIBuilder software was funded and developed by 
CHI and the University of Minho in Portugal with the early assistance of Tom Malz- 
bender of Hewlett-Packard Labs. The software finds the bright highlight made by 
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the light source on the black spheres. These highlights “point” to the location of the 
light in that photograph. Once the light directions are known, the software employs 
one of several user-selected algorithms to extract information from the original pho- 
tographic data set and synthesizes this information into an RTI file. The RTT file is 
an open file format. The two-dimensional RTI file contains a red, green, and blue 
(RGB) color value for each pixel in the original image composition that is independ- 
ent of the illumination condition. The term for this type of color information is 
“albedo.” “Albedo” is free from the effects of shadows, highlights, and distance-based 
light falloff. Along with the RGB albedo, information describing the shape of the 
subject at that point is stored as a set of polynomial variables in each pixel. 

These polynomial variables describe the surface shape and specific material proper- 
ties of the rock art subject. The shape per pixel, encoded by the polynomial variables, 
is described by a mathematical entity named a surface “normal.” Because each photo 
pixel corresponds to a discrete location on the photo’s subject, the direction of the 
surface corresponds to the direction of the surface normal on the “real world” rock 
art subject. The normal vector on the rock art subject, at the location corresponding 
to the pixel in the RTT, points in the direction perpendicular to the subject’s surface. 
The 20 million normals encoded in the pixels of a 20 megapixel RTI correspond to 
a very detailed shape description of the rock art subject. Computer algorithms that 
capture a subject’s albedo and normals from photo sequences produce what are called 
RGBN images. Corey Toler-Franklin and Szymon Rusinkiewicz first introduced this 
acronym in 2007 to describe these non-traditional images (Toler-Franklin et al. 
2007). 

The color and normal information contained in RTIs permit a wide variety of 
mathematical enhancements. The major benefit of the technology is the fact that RTI 
information can disclose surface features that are difficult or impossible to discern 
under direct physical examination, including raking light photography and micros- 
copy (Lum et al. 2010b). There is a growing family of enhancement functions that 
use RTI color and 3D shape data to aid the examination, analysis, communication, 
and interpretation of archaeological images. The enhanced interplay of light 
and shadow in the image interacts with the human perceptual system to reveal 
infinitely finer details of a subject’s 3D surface form. The ability to efficiently com- 
municate both color and true 3D shape information is the source of RTT’s great 
documentary power. 


ALGORITHMIC RENDERING 


Computer science researchers have developed a variety of rendering techniques that 
are well suited for scientific illustration of rock art. In particular, we focus on a group 
of rendering algorithms that are categorized as non-photorealistic. As the name 
implies, these techniques abstract or remove some of the detailed information in a 
photograph in order to create a stylized effect. This loss of information may suggest 
that these new representations are inconsistent with the original and are therefore 
not suitable for accurate analysis. However, we will explain how abstraction may be 
used to produce more comprehensible and, indeed, informative representations of 
surface curvature. In addition, it is possible to adjust shading and line drawing algo- 
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rithms to operate on RGBN images to produce sub-millimeter surface details in the 
form of high-resolution normals. The results process provides exceptionally high- 
quality visualizations for analyzing the surface structure of rock art. 


The collaborative algorithmic rendering engine tool 

The collaborative algorithmic rendering engine (CARE) tool, currently under devel- 
opment and supported by a National Science Foundation grant to Princeton Uni- 
versity and CHI, uses the same RGBN dataset used for RTI generation. The CARE 
tool will offer significant advantages over current rock art illustration practice, includ- 
ing documentation, conservation, and public outreach. Rock art practitioners will be 
able to generate high-quality, comprehensible illustrations for scientific papers and 
books with control over selective emphasis, contrast, attention, and abstraction. The 
process will have lower cost, greater flexibility, and more precise archival documenta- 
tion than is available with current hand-drawn or “Photoshopped” illustrations. 

The CARE tool will be an intuitive application that leverages the computer’s ability 
to combine visual information from multiple imaging modes into comprehensible 
illustrations. Its primary objective is to research and develop novel approaches for 
combining information from collections of photographs of a subject, such as rock art 
photo sequences captured in the field. This open-source solution will fully leverage 
new high-quality input datasets by extracting and merging a variety of visual details 
available only under certain lighting conditions, certain wavelengths, or certain 
imaging modalities. An interactive user-friendly interface will shield users from the 
algorithmic complexities, while minimizing user effort. Key features include cross-site 
collaborative visualization design and process history (provenance) tracking. The 
CARE tool is specifically designed to remove existing obstacles to widespread adop- 
tion of digital tools for visual analysis and communication. The primary source of 
input for digital tools like CARE is high-resolution datasets from off-the-shelf simple 
capture devices such as digital cameras and scanners. 

We now describe techniques for generating accurate illustrations of historic artifacts 
using non-traditional images that store both a color and a normal at the pixel. These 
images are the RGBN images discussed above; they are easy to acquire and are adapt- 
able to a variety of rendering tools originally developed for processing full 3D models. 
Fundamental image-processing tools, such as filtering, curvature estimation, and 
segmentation, can be extended for processing RGBN images. We use these tools in 
combination with existing rendering algorithms to create a variety of stylization 
effects, and then apply these techniques for cultural heritage preservation and archae- 
ological studies. 

Creating understandable digital representations of complex objects is a difficult 
task. Consider Figure 36.2 which depicts a detail of the Sennedjem Lintel from the 
Phoebe A. Hearst Museum of Anthropology at the University of California at Ber- 
keley. A color-only photograph does not contain the 3D information necessary to 
create stylized effects, such as shadowing and high contrast emphasis of surface fea- 
tures (as shown in Figure 36.2b). One could attempt to draw this by hand. However, 
this would be a tedious task, requiring hours of meticulous drawing and shading to 
accurately reproduce details including tool marks or subtle imperfections on the 
weathered surface. Traditional non-photorealistic rendering tools operate on full 3D 
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Figure 36.2 Sennedjem Lintel from the Phoebe A. Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley: (a) RGBN image with color and normals at each pixel; 
(b) exaggerated shading reveals fine surface details; (c) details are further enhanced by 
darkening grooves and emphasizing large features; (d) toon shading depicting creases on the 
surface; (ec) Lambertian shading computed on the grayscale image conveys surface shape; 

(f) suggestive contours present another method for conveying shape. 


models. Unfortunately, depending on the desired quality of the results, these models 
are often costly and difficult to acquire. The 3D capture process requires time- 
intensive post-processing steps that involve the alignment and registration of several 
scanned images to create the final model. When there is significant self-occlusion, 
dozens of scans may be required to generate a hole-free view from a single viewpoint. 
Recently, more affordable 3D scanners have become available. However, these devices 
may produce “noisy” results that lack the high resolution output necessary to capture 
subtle details. 

RGBN images provide a practical solution to all of these problems. They are easier 
to capture at a higher resolution than 3D scans, and store enough 3D information 
for use with a wide variety of non-photorealistic rendering algorithms. In addition, 
the high-quality normal information associated with RGBN images can be used to 
enhance fine-surface details (as illustrated in Figure 36.2b-e), a feature with broad 
application for cultural heritage preservation. 

Several state-of-the-art non-photorealistic rendering algorithms use shading/ 
illumination models and shape-conveying lines to effectively depict objects with a 
variety of stylization effects (Gooch and Gooch 2001). These effects are often simple 
functions of a surface normal (7), a lighting direction (/), and a viewing direction 
(v). For example, many shading effects incorporate diffuse reflection (computed as 
n-l), while some classes of line drawings use the grayscale intensity values from a 
head-lit image (computed as m-r) to locate linear features. Functions like these are 
ideal for use with RGBN images because they only rely on surface normals for 3D 
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information and are quick to compute in image space. Other effects, like shadowing, 
are harder to achieve without some depth information and require algorithms specific 
to RGBN images. 

RGBN datasets may be acquired using a variety of methods. One such method is 
photometric stereo (Woodham 1980). In this case, normals are inferred from several 
images, which are captured from a single camera position, of the object being illu- 
minated from different directions. RGBN images have been used for a variety of 
applications such as cinematic relighting and realistic rendering. Other projects, such 
as IBM’s digitization of Michelangelo’s Florentine Pieta (Bernardini et al. 2002), 
acquired RGBN datasets for cultural heritage preservation. This is the context in 
which we discuss RGBN images. 

Non-photorealistic rendering algorithms rely on fundamental signal-processing 
and image-editing tools that are easily adaptable for use with RGBN images. These 
tools provide a level of control similar to those of 3D geometry-based methods, while 
maintaining the efficiency of 2D solutions. RGBN signal processing is slightly differ- 
ent from traditional image processing. Below we describe three examples: filtering, 
segmentation, and curvature estimation. 


Processing RGBN images 

Gaussian filtering is important for de-noising and analyzing image features across 
multiple scales. Unlike traditional images, when convolving an RGBN image with a 
smoothing kernel, you must account for foreshortening; i.e., over-smoothing in 
regions where normals tilt away from the direction of view. To achieve this, we 
assume a constant view direction and then scale the contribution of each normal by 
a factor (a function of the angle between the normal direction and the viewing direc- 
tion). We also avoid blurring across depth discontinuities by adopting an edge- 
preserving bilateral filter. Bilateral filters base the contribution of each pixel to the 
result on two factors: a domain filter analogous to the Gaussian weight in standard 
smoothing, and a range filter that limits the influence of neighboring pixels with 
significantly different intensities. We maintain the integrity of the normals by aug- 
menting the bilateral filter with a term that also reduces the influence of samples on 
the basis of differences in normals (and adjusted for foreshortening). As a result, color 
and shape can be controlled separately for a wider variety of effects. 

Segmentation is a standard tool for image editing and compositing. It can be used 
to isolate (segment) a foreground subject from a background environment. It permits 
regions of an image to be depicted differently for illustration. However, it is chal- 
lenging to segment images using color alone as a single object may have multiple 
color variations, depending on the light direction or its proximity to occluding 
objects. RGBN images produce more meaningful segmentation results because they 
consider both color and shape. Our segmentation approach is based on a graph- 
partitioning algorithm. The algorithm builds a graph of the image, where each pixel 
is a vertex and adjacent pixels are connected by edges that are weighted by color 
dissimilarity. The algorithm partitions the graph such that the color dissimilarity 
between segments is greater than the dissimilarity between nodes within a segment. 
To extend this process for RGBN images, we include a dissimilarity function based 
on both normal and color differences, rather than on color only. In addition, we 
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remove noise by filtering the image with an RGBN bilateral filter. The additional 
control produces more accurate segmentations, even when there are no visible edges 
in color. 

Several stylization techniques use surface curvature to convey shape. The normal 
curvature k,, of a surface is the reciprocal of the radius of the circle that best approxi- 
mates a normal slice of the surface in the given direction. By tracking the changes in 
direction of the normals over the surface, we can compute properties such as mean 
curvature, Gaussian curvature, or the principal curvatures. However, we must account 
for the foreshortening effect (see Toler-Franklin et al. 2007 for the details). 


Stylized depiction 

RGBN signal-processing tools can be combined with non-photorealistic shading and 
line drawing algorithms to achieve a variety of stylization effects. Cartoon shading 
works by quantizing the amount of diffuse shading (the dot product of the normal 
and _a light direction), and then mapping each discrete value to a different color. As 
shown in Figure 36.2d, the result is an abstractly shaded image that conveys informa- 
tion about the geometry (shape) of the object. The boundaries between toon shading 
regions are isophotes, curves of constant illumination that convey the shape. Another 
technique, “exaggerated shading,” emphasizes fine and coarse variations on the 
surface. This effect is achieved by increasing the local contrast at all surface orienta- 
tions and across all scales. The process uses several smoothed normal maps, and 
adjusts the effective light-source position at each point based on the smoothed 
normals and principal directions. Using the smoothing and curvature-estimation 
operators, we generate the results shown in Figures 36.2b and c. 

Surface normals can be used to generate shape-conveying line drawings. For 
example, silhouette lines and occluding contours occur at locations where there are 
sharp changes in depth. When extracting depth discontinuities from normal maps, 
we look for locations at which two adjacent pixels have very different normals (their 
dot product is below a threshold), and one of those normals is nearly orthogonal to 
the view (its dot product with the view is within a threshold of zero). Suggestive 
contours shown in Figure 36.2f, are locations at which contours first appear with 
minimal change in viewpoint. To locate these lines, we search for intensity minima 
in a head-lit image. These are locations where the dot product of the normal and the 
viewing direction are not zero, as it would be for contours, but is a local minimum. 
Crest lines (ridges and valleys) are effective at describing complex surfaces with many 
folds. They are defined as local maxima of the greatest principal curvature, in the 
corresponding principal direction. The algorithm searches for locations where one of 
the components of the derivative-of-curvature tensor is zero and certain criteria on 
principal curvature are met (Toler-Franklin et al. 2007). 

Many stylization effects apply shadowing to enhance our understanding of complex 
shapes. However, RGBN images lack depth information, an essential component of 
these algorithms. One technique for simulating these shadowing effects is to apply 
mean curvature shading. In this case, areas of negative mean curvature (concavities) 
are darkened, while areas of positive mean curvature (convexities) are optionally 
lightened. To limit the high-frequency details characteristic of mean curvature 
shading, the algorithm is computed at multiple levels of smoothing, and the final 
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color is an average of shading computed at different scales. Figure 36.2 shows the 
results of combining mean curvature shadows with exaggerated shading. 


Real-world examples 

In this section, we show examples of how non-photorealistic rendering systems, such 
as the CARE tool, provide practitioners with added flexibility and the ability to study 
artifacts in ways not previously conceived of, nor available before. 

The first application we consider relates to the analysis of tool marks and the inter- 
pretation of imagery depicted on the Sennedjem Lintel. As shown in Figure 36.2e, 
by applying Lambertian shading to a grayscale intensity map, we separate color from 
shape and can focus our attention on the tool marks on the stone surface. Researchers 
can use this information to identify the actual tools used to sculpt the surface. In 
Figure 36.2b, exaggerated shading renders the lintel in a weathered style reminiscent 
of meticulous hand-shading, and reveals fine-surface detail that is difficult to see in 
color images. These details may be further enhanced by darkening grooves and 
emphasizing large features, as shown in Figure 36.2c. This method is effective because 
it enhances subtle details on the surface that may provide clues about how the object’s 
surface may have changed over time. In addition, archaeologists often study drawings, 
such as those on this specific lintel, by replicating the imagery in the form of line 
drawings. Generating these illustrations digitally to complement this manual process 
should add value, and especially so for complex compositions. An example is shown 
in Figure 36.2f, where suggestive contours are used to extract the lintel’s lines of 
curvature. 

Researchers may also use RGBN visualizations for sub-millimeter analysis of the 
surface of objects. Figure 36.3 presents an analysis of a petroglyph from the Legend 
Rock site in Wyoming that is thought to be up to 8,000 years old. On the right is 
a non-photorealistic visualization of the fine relief of the surface. When compared to 


Figure 36.3 Image and non-photorealistic rendering (with mean curvature shading and 
exaggerated shading) of the Legend Rock Wyoming State Park archaeological site (originally 
published in Toler-Franklin et al. 2007 and reprinted with kind permission. © 2007 by 
ACM, Inc.). 
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the photograph on the left, it clearly reveals deep and shallow inscriptions that are 
almost invisible in the previous image. The generated illustrations are ideal for archival 
purposes, textbook illustration, analysis of the nature of the execution of the engrav- 
ing, and conservation management. 


Limitations 

There are some limitations in the techniques profiled. The accuracy of the acquired 
surface normals often depends on the material properties of the object. For example, 
it is difficult to acquire accurate surface normals of materials that are nearly transpar- 
ent, highly specular (mirror reflectance), or which have considerable sub-surface 
inter-reflection. This is particularly difficult when there are many different materials 
used to compose a single scene. Inconsistencies in the normal map due to noise make 
it difficult to produce clean illustrations (suggestive contours are most susceptible to 
noisy results). Although there is some flexibility for adjusting lighting directions, the 
image is limited to a single view. Finally, RGBN images only store a single (diffuse) 
color per pixel, although extensions to support specularity or more complex reflect- 
ance models may be used in the future. Despite these limitations, RGBN images 
have proved effective for generating a wide range of styles for a variety of cultural 
heritage applications and they are cost-effective and relatively accessible to heritage 
practitioners. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Since its inception, the principles of photogrammetry, which derive measurements 
from photographs, have remained constant. While the requirements for, say, overlap- 
ping (stereoscopic) images remain, technological advances in digital cameras, com- 
puter processors, and computational techniques, such as sub-pixel image matching, 
make photogrammetry an even more portable and powerful tool (Matthews 2008). 
Extremely dense and accurate 3D surface data can be created with a limited number 
of photos, equipment, and image-capture time. Due to the highly automatic image- 
correlation algorithms available today, a perfect photogrammetry sequence of photos 
requires 66 percent overlapping images. There are a number of commercial software 
packages available today (3DM Suite by ADAM Technology, PhotoModeler by Eos 
Systems, TopoMap by 2d3, PhotoStruct by Alice Labs). All of them are built on the 
basic principles for capturing robust stereoscopic images and the photos needed for 
camera calibration. 


Basics of stereoscopic photogrammetry 

A crucial element of a successful photogrammetric process is obtaining a good 
dataset, which is a series of sharp photographs that have uniform exposure, high 
contrast, and fill the frame with the subject. The final accuracy of the resulting dense 
surface model is governed by the image resolution, known as the ground sample 
distance (GSD). The GSD is a result of the resolution of the camera sensor (higher 
is better), the focal length of the lens, and the distance from the subject (closer is 
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better). When capturing the images, the camera should be set to an invariant aperture 
priority (preferably F8) and the ISO, shutter speed, white balance, and other settings 
should be adjusted to achieve properly exposed images. To obtain the highest order 
results, you must ensure that focal distance, physical distance, and zoom do not 
change for a given sequence of photos. You can assure this by taking a single photo 
at the desired distance using the autofocus function, then turning the camera to 
manual focus and taping the focus ring in place. You can then proceed to take the 
rest of the photos at the same distance from the subject as the first photo. 

The first consideration when designing the stereo photo layout is the needed preci- 
sion, and therefore the scale that is required to adequately represent the subject. As 
in traditional film photogrammetry, the scale has a geometric relationship between 
the height of the sensor and the focal length of the lens (Hussain and Bethel 2004). 


focal length 


Scale = - - 
Height above terrain 


6 inch (0.5 ft) 
2000 ft 


For example: = 0.00025 


1/0.00025 = 4000 
Scale = 1: 4000 


When using a commercial digital camera, the resolution of the camera can be factored 
into the above equation to determine the resolution, or ground sample distance 
(GSD), of the resulting image. 


GSD = (SPS /1000000) * H/(f /1000) 


where SPS is the sensor pixel size (microns) 
His the camera height, or distance from the object (meters) 
fis the focal length of the lens (millimeters) 
GSD here is in meters, multiply by 1000 for GSD in millimeters 


Once you have determined the GSD and the resolution of the camera, you can cal- 
culate the camera height and distance between camera stations. 

A simple way to determine the image footprint in the field is to mark points on 
the ground on either side of the frame of the viewfinder when the camera is at the 
appropriate distance from the subject. Measure the distance between these points and 
calculate 34 percent of that distance. With that measurement, physically move the 
camera that distance for the next photo. 

The orientation of the camera/sensor to the subject is also an important considera- 
tion. It is best to have images taken with the camera as perpendicular to the subject 
as possible. A tripod (with an extension arm when shooting down) can greatly aid 
in positioning the lens directly over the subject. This, in turn, positions the plane of 
the sensor parallel to the subject and helps to minimize perspective distortions in the 
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image. To ensure the entire subject is covered by at least two overlapping photos, 
position the left extent of the subject in the center of the first frame. Proceed sys- 
tematically from left to right along the length of the subject and take as many photos 
as necessary to ensure complete stereo coverage. 


Camera calibration 

All camera lens systems have distortions due to the curvature of the lens and the 
alignment of the lens with respect to the sensor. In order to quantify these distortions 
and effectively remove them, three-dimensional measurement and modeling (3DM) 
software provides camera calibration functions. 

The main purpose of the camera calibration is to determine and map the distor- 
tions in the lens with respect to the sensor location. This can be accomplished most 
effectively when there are a large number of auto-correlated points in common 
between the stereoscopic images and an additional set of calibration photographs. 
The camera calibration photographs must be captured at the same settings as the 
stereo photos. At least four additional photos are required: two taken with the camera 
physically rotated 90° to the previous line of stereoscopic photos, and two additional 
photos with the camera rotated 270°. The additional four camera calibration photos 
may be taken at any location along the line of stereo photographs; however, the best 
results occur in areas where the greatest number of auto-correlated points can be 
generated. 


Adding measurability 

After maintaining a proper base-to-height ratio for the 66 percent overlap sequence 
and the camera calibration sequence, the next most important component needed to 
acquire geometrically correct dense surface models is the ability to introduce real- 
world values, or scale, to a project. This is accomplished by simply adding an object 
of known dimension (meter stick or other object) that is visible in at least two stereo 
models (three photos). It is preferable to have two or more such objects to ensure 
visibility and for accuracy. The recorder can use calibrated target sticks in addition 
to, or in place of, an object of a known dimension. These objects can then be assigned 
their proper length during processing. Most photogrammetrically based software 
packages conduct a mathematical procedure knows as a “bundle adjustment.” Once 
an object length is established, the bundle adjustment passes those measurements to 
all photos and reduces error in the project. High accuracy can be extended for a long 
distance along a series of photos, allowing for the object of known dimension to be 
placed at the edge of the frame such that it does not detract visually from the subject. 


Flexibility of photogrammetric image capture 

A variety of cameras and platforms can be used to obtain photographic images for 
use in close-range photogrammetry (CRP) techniques, including cameras housed in 
unoccupied airborne vehicles, suspended below helium-filled blimps, and mounted 
on tripods (Breithaupt and Matthews 2004). The CRP technique has additional flex- 
ibility in camera flying height and aspect, in that it is possible to obtain high accuracy 
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3D data from subjects that are at almost any orientation with respect to the camera 
position. Project documentation can be produced looking down at the ground, 
looking ahead at a rock art panel or historical structure, looking overhead, or even 
looking at a hillside from an oblique angle (see Plate 29). 


Output flexibility 

In addition, new and unique visuals can be easily produced from 3DM software, 
making it much more efficient to produce animations and digital-rotatable 3D objects 
that can be integrated into 3D raster streaming web technology. A 3D Adobe port- 
able document format (PDF) file can be produced and embedded in PowerPoint 
presentations and documents. The ability to provide scale and geometric correction 
to other digital-imaging methodologies, such as reflectance transformation imaging, 
can add value to those products as well. 

With more advanced technology, measurable outputs are becoming more easily 
and effectively obtained. Capturing photographs for stereoscopic photogrammetric 
processing may be accomplished in as few as six photos for a small subject, and can 
provide extremely dense, high resolution, geometric and orthometrically correct 3D 
digital data sets. We can use images from everyday point-and-shoot cameras, and also 
obtain very high-resolution images using telephoto lenses and tripod heads designed 
to capture panoramas. Panoramas, if captured properly, can be stitched into very large 
(several hundred megapixels, even gigapixels) images. During the stitching process, 
specialized software can remove all lens distortions and create a virtual stereo image. 
Very dense surface information can then be derived from these overlapping images 
which may be as large a several gigapixels (see Figure 36.4). 


Figure 36.4 Sixty images stitched into a virtual stereo pair. Top, one of the sixty images; 
lower left, surface points overlaid; lower right, algorithmic rendering using 
photogrammetrically derived point cloud (originally published in Matthews 2008). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter, we have argued that a unified photogrammetry and RGBN image 
methodology has many benefits. While photogrammetric principles are well known, 
RGBN imaging (based essentially on the colors of pixels and their orientation) pro- 
vides the raw data for much more powerful rendering capabilities than the usual 
traditional color-only images taken by researchers. New style effects become available 
and allow unique and previously unavailable visualizations of (for example) engraving 
technique, rock surface contour, and weathering. Importantly, the new methodology 
allows for more accurate scientific documentation of rock art and other cultural herit- 
age and natural science materials. 

The documentary usefulness of RTI (reflectance transformation imaging) technol- 
ogy is now being demonstrated in many cultural heritage and natural science subject 
areas. For many documentary purposes, RTI also offers cost and precision advantages 
over other 3D-scanning methods from microscopic samples through to rock art and 
objects covering several square meters. RTI can capture the full surface shape and 
original non-illuminated color of pixels (albedo) of extremely shiny or dark materials, 
including gold, silver, ebony, and even jade. 

Many groups and individuals around the world with access to widely available 
digital photography equipment can now learn the image-capture techniques described 
above (despite the highly technical background), and produce digital representations 
with the same authenticity, scholarly reliability, robust digital preservation attributes, 
and future reusability consistent with cutting-edge global research and collection 
institutions. 

We believe that the unified capture of rock art subjects with the three photographic 
sequences discussed in this chapter will help preserve our rock art legacy. This docu- 
mentation will become more valuable with time as new and better ways to analyze 
its contents emerge. It is to be hoped that the illustrated examples of different ren- 
dering and style effects here for plaquettes and rock art start to showcase the power 
of these now affordable and accessible methods. The image (data) archives generated 
will also be of a precision and quality that far surpasses even the most judicious use 
of color digital captures for archival, research, and conservation needs. 
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Engaging a New 
CHAPTER 3 7 Digital Citizenry 
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Cinzia Perlingtert 


ABSTRACT 


There is no doubt that the Internet has made it easier than ever in human history to 
share our cultural heritage, yet in an online world, where privacy cannot be assured, we 
must pay attention not only to who owns the past, but who will steward a future of 
digital heritage. This chapter grapples with the implications of technologies such as 
location-aware mobile capture devices and cloud-based data networks for protected sites, 
and provides examples of successful digital applications and how communities can fear- 
lessly manage, preserve, and share knowledge through real-world success stories. 


It may seem odd to end a book on rock art by discussing the digital media we use 
to communicate in our new millennium, but hidden beneath the surface of this 
volume are shared actions that are worth revealing. At the beginning of the new 
millennium, 11 years ago, we as authors could perfectly predict the format, structure, 
and thus the experience that our audiences, you, the readers would have. This Com- 
panion would be produced in a printed, physical form, and be experienced visually 
and haptically (by touch) by you through page turning, a linear process that begins 
at the front cover and continues to the table of contents and carries on chapter by 
chapter until you get here, the final chapter. But now, we need to let go of our 
experiential expectations, as we are all fully immersed in the digital age, where com- 
munication is no longer defined by a single medium. Nor should it be. 

You may be “reading” these words in a physical book, an e-book, a PDF, an audio 
book — on a laptop, desktop, iPad, or smartphone. Your reading experience might 
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be enhanced by the instantaneous ability to jump on the web and look up a reference 
or dive deeper into a topic in one of the chapters that particularly inspires you. This 
nonlinear, sometimes distracting, always-on, modern experience of authored material 
has its benefits and drawbacks, and can be stressful for authors and publishers who 
are still learning how to give up monolithic control over the creative products that 
we create. And this is really the point of this chapter: that the relationships between 
creators of content and receivers of content are inextricably bound and intercon- 
nected by the media on which we choose to communicate — whether rock, paper, or 
iPad. And for researchers, recording and archiving their rock art studies, this entails 
choices. 

We authored this chapter using iPhone audio memos, DragonDictate voice tran- 
scription, “cut copy and paste” from various documents, collaboration through 
Google Docs, and sharing drafts through e-mail and through Dropbox. The trade 
names for all these different technologies do not really matter: what is important is 
that scholarly, artistic, and scientific expressions in our new millennium are no longer 
bound physically to a particular author, place, or time. Communication globally is 
instantaneous, ubiquitous, and remarkably public. Our purpose in this chapter is to 
raise awareness of the special characteristics of digital media, for there are some that 
are worth your consideration, as you participate in an engaged digital citizenry for 
the new millennium. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SINGULARITY THINKING 


Vernor Vinge predicted a technological transformation comparable to the beginning 
of human life on earth, which, “within 30 years, will have the technological means to 
create superhuman intelligence ... after [which], the human era will be ended” 
(Vinge 1993). In science fiction terms, this notion is called a singularity, a point in 
history so profound that it defies conventional thinking. Futurist Ray Kurzweil set the 
date for this singularity, where “nonbiological intelligence . . . will be one billion times 
more powerful than all human intelligence today,” to the year 2045 (Kurzweil 2010). 

Annalee Newitz, self-proclaimed techno-geek and writer, defines a singularity in 
human terms as the moment when the technology and culture of the present evolve 
to the point that they would be incomprehensible to people from the past. People 
in her line of work are always pointing to the latest transformative technologies as if 
they are the physical embodiments of such a singularity: as if the iPhone transformed 
human communication such that people from the past could not understand it. It is 
easy to get caught up in the advances of technology, especially when there is a hyper- 
bolic echo chamber of globalized chatter around the “next big thing” coming from 
Cupertino (Apple’s headquarters). 

Whether digital, hybrid, or human intelligence will ultimately win the race by 2045 
or 2145 is yet to be seen, but, in the meantime, one communication technology that 
has profoundly transformed the way in which humans interact everyday is the Inter- 
net. Try to imagine explaining texting, Facebook, or tweeting to somebody born at 
the beginning of the past century (1900). This singularity is not tied to just technol- 
ogy, but rather to the nature of how we communicate now, globally, instantly, and 
persistently. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL APPROACH TO SINGULARITY 
(AND SINGLE-MINDED) THINKING 


The Long Now Foundation, established in “01996” (the 0 is added to demark a 
10,000 year span), seeks to “become the seed of a very long-term cultural institu- 
tion,” adopting a counterpoint to today’s “faster/cheaper” mind set and promote 
“slower/better” thinking (Long Now Foundation 2008). Archaeologists, archivists, 
and rock art recorders do not think that a decade, a century, or even a millennium 
is a long time from the perspective of the human record. 

Let us take a look at “now.” Today is now. We can stretch this definition to include 
yesterday and tomorrow if we want to think of now as a place in time with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end. Nowadays, personal time, perhaps a decade, the millennium, 
the nineties, the roaring twenties, the beginning or end of a century, half a lifetime, 
these days, the overlap of generations past and forthcoming, history. 

Archaeologists are comfortable discussing and pondering a span of 10,000 years 
past — if we extend this time definition forward, we have a “now” that has been 
recalibrated to human time (Figure 37.1). Looking back, then, at the past 10,000 
years, we have made indelible impressions on our planet, but we can also be reminded 
that our current now has only just begun. The digital revolution is a remarkable 
experience and achievement in technology, no less so than the great pyramids or the 
construction of the first cities. But will it last? And how will it transform in the next 
hundred years or so? 

If we look at the Long Now as a history of communication, we can look back to 
a time (at least 30,000 years before now) where we inscribed our thoughts on cave 
walls. And at certain points in this deeper time there have been explosions of symbolic 
expression worldwide. Within our current Long Now, we can look at remarkable 
achievements in personal and social communication, from cave paintings in the 
French Paleolithic to wall paintings at Catalhéytik, to Sumerian cuneiform tablets 
and Egyptian papyrus and pictographs in the Lower Pecos. While drums and smoke 
signals were once methods for reaching people across long distances, person-to- 
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Figure 37.1 Human achievements in the context of the Long Now (illustration by 
Michael Ashley). 
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person, private, networked messaging began with early postal systems as far back as 
2,200 BC. 

The heliograph, devised around 450 BC, provided much more accurate networked 
messaging through “morse code” by mirror reflection. Julius Caesar got the word 
out through the first newspaper around 43 BC, and yet paper is really a “now” tech- 
nology, 100 CE, some 3,000 years after cuneiform, and 30,000 years after Aurigna- 
cian hunters depicted mammoths and other creatures of their world. 

And suddenly, relatively speaking, the tools needed for personal communication 
are developed in the very recent now with the invention of the pen and paper. Just 
yesterday, then, the capability for precise, coherent, personal, private, networked, 
social, scalable communication between people is here. Telecommunications, elec- 
tronically based, are technologies just 150 years in use. And computers, as we know 
and use them today, really will not reach development and adoption until much 
sooner, say the 1960s. 

In 1879, the electric light is successfully tested by Thomas Edison. A year later, 
he forms the first electric power utility, offering electricity to power cities. In late 
December of 1941, nuclear power, with its capability of erasing the human race, is 
under the control of man. This is a fateful moment, because this capability is a prime 
motivational factor for the creation of the Internet, to provide redundancy for the 
US military in case of nuclear war. The Internet, the World Wide Web, is a singularity 
for human communication realized just “recently” in 1983. Some of us can remember 
1978 when the Internet was Star Trek: science fiction. Yet the Internet and electronic 
networking are transforming so quickly, it is harder to imagine what will it be like 
in 30 years — one reflection of time from its creation? 


HERALDING THE DIGITAL DARK AGE 


Sharing and preserving human traces digitally requires coherent access to these traces. 
It is about time, memory, and perception, the persistence of history. This is a call to 
action for individuals and institutions to help define a sustainable future as we enter 
into the “Petabyte Age.” 

“Thousands of years ago we recorded important matters on clay and stone that 
lasted thousands of years. Hundreds of years ago we used parchment that lasted 
hundreds of years. Today, we have masses of data in formats that we know will not 
last as long as our lifetimes. Digital storage is easy; digital preservation is not” (Danny 
Hillis in Brand 2003). Danny Hillis is an expert in digital preservation, and while he 
is an optimist, generally speaking, he has doubts about the state of our cultural 
memories if we rely on corporations to define time and priority for us. We, too, are 
optimists, but in the domain of digital preservation, we must “hope for the best and 
plan for the worst.” It is possible that our arts and sciences and creativity and histories 
are entrusted, bound, and embedded in media that are ephemeral and written in 
formats that our descendants will not be able to decipher (see Table 37.1). What will 
be the digital Rosetta Stone? 

The Internet is housed in cables, powered by electricity, built, maintained, and 
co-created by millions of people worldwide. And some 1.2 billion people now depend 
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Table 37.1 Media through the millennia: from analog to hybrid to virtual, the trend is 
toward short-term life-spans 


Medium Data medium Invented Life-span 
Analog Paleolithic cave art 30,000 BC >32,000 years 
Analog Clay/stone tablet 8000 BC >4000 years 
Analog Pigment on paper 3500 BC >2000 years 
Analog Oil painting 600 Centuries 
Analog Silver halide black and white film 1820 >100 years 
Analog Modern color photographic film 1860 Decades 
Analog Phonograph record 1877 >120 years 
Analog /digital Magnetic tape 1928 Decades 
Analog /digital Magnetic disk 1950 3-20 years 
Analog/digital Polycarbonate optical WORM disk 1990 5-20 years 
Digital iPad application, electronic 2010 1-5 years? 


Source: based on table in Dunne (2010). 


on it. In February 2011, an undersea cable was severed, cutting off Internet capabili- 
ties for much of the Middle East, North Africa, and Asia (CNN 2007). Imagine: no 
financial transactions, a full blackout of countries, and entire cultures out of global 
communication. The Internet — and digital technology — remains volatile, friable, and 
at high risk from the perspective of long-term human history. Digital technology is 
radically changing how we produce knowledge and interact with each other, and not 
necessarily always for the better. For those of us who are concerned about the future 
of human knowledge, we need to ensure that digital content is persistent, insulated 
from the sea changes of innovation and stock prices. This is a “civilizational issue” 
(Brand 2003). 


MULTIGENERATIONAL MEMORIES IN THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


The Blue Ribbon Task Force report on sustainable digital preservation and access, a 
partnership with the Library of Congress (2010), defines digital preservation as a 
matter of priorities, actions, and resources. In other words, it is an economic ques- 
tion. What digital information should we preserve? Who will preserve it? Who will 
pay for it? As we continue to generate global information at an increasingly stagger- 
ing pace, we need to develop a new stewardship model for cultural memories. The 
good news is that you, the readers of this Companion, can do a lot to help. 

There are three main ingredients to producing sustainable, multigenerational mem- 
ories. Let us call these the medium, the message, and the meaning. The medium, in 
digital terms, is actually multimedia: hard drives, flash drives, and the cloud. Messages 
are files, the information held within the files in the form of images, texts, and moving 
pictures. The meaning is the metadata, the information that is necessary in order to 
make sense of the file. So, to make an analogy with rock art: the medium is stone; 
the message is the petroglyph; and the meaning is culturally bound with the stewards 
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of the descendent, indigenous, living population, and the generations of ancestors 
that came before, and the interpretations made by rock art researchers in their record- 
ing of the patterning and context of the message. 

We can begin by assuming that any given file will not survive by itself, nor will the 
information about the file remain with it. We can also assume quite readily that digital 
media will continue to change and evolve. The secret, then, is to create files that are 
“born archival,” whereby the message and meaning are bound together and can ride 
out the sea changes that we know digital media will continue to go through. 

Unfortunately, we do not teach proper practices in the creation of metadata except 
in library sciences and schools of information. You need to think about “metadata” 
as the interesting comments that are made on a picture you post on Facebook, the 
notes written on the back of the photograph that you find in a family album, the 
interesting conversation you had with a friend about the movie you saw last week. 
And, as you have been reading throughout this book, the meaning comes from the 
cultural contexts in which the messages reside. Please consider metadata in these terms. 


BORN ARCHIVAL MEDIA 


At the beginning of our new millennium, the term “born digital” was used to describe 
content without a physical analog. By the time you read this, it will be more appro- 
priate to talk about things that are “born physical” due to the ubiquitous nature of 
digital communication. 

So what do we mean by “born archival” media? John Kunze (2008), preservation 
specialist for the California Digital Library, calls for “born archival” media that are 
fully accessible and preservable at every stage, throughout the lifecycle of these data, 
from birth through pre-release to publication to revision to relative disuse and later 
resurgence. Born archival media require the medium and the message to be openly 
readable and stable, a veritable digital Rosetta Stone. The challenge is to produce a 
resilient digital surrogate that can withstand limitless media transfers and potentially 
destructive metadata modifications over the span of its life. 

The litmus test for born archival media can be put in these terms: imagine describ- 
ing René Magritte’s famous painting Ceci nest pas une pipe to somebody over the 
phone. This person has never seen the painting, nor has he/she heard of the artist. 
How would you fully describe the painting and its subject? Now imagine the painting 
without its famous caption, “This is not a pipe”: would your description of the paint- 
ing change? In other words, if we did not understand the meaning of the painting, 
inscribed in the artist’s own words, would we get Margritte’s joke of circulating 
similitudes? In other words, the descriptive meaning for any creative work should 
itself be self-sustained and fully realized (although see Foucault 1968)! This may not 
always be possible, but it is increasingly easier to do. Describing a file in terms of 
who, what, where, how, and when are precisely the same attributes we are interested 
in for any message, file, — or rock art recording. 

We have grouped these core requirements of stable digital data as: who, what, 
where, how, and when (and see Addison 2008; Center for Digital Archaeology 
Guidelines: www.codifi.info). Combined with a clear copyright statement and with 
the assistance of free or inexpensive image and document tools, it is possible to almost 
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completely automate the process of adding this crucial “meaning” to the files, embed- 
ding the information inside the files. Practically speaking, open-source and inexpen- 
sive tools make it possible to create born archival files that can survive the test of 
time. Adobe Lightroom (educational price <$90), Ingestamatic (<$30), and ExifTool 
(open source, free) streamline and automate the process of embedding metadata. See 
www.codifi.info for a current list of inexpensive tools and step-by-step instructions. 

The story for digital images, texts, and PDF documents into the digital age is quite 
optimistic due to this possibility of embedding meaning inside files. Most files (even 
Microsoft Office files) are structured to contain descriptive information and instruc- 
tion information blocks inside them. It is part of the DNA of the “messages.” All we 
need to do is take advantage of this and do it with some intention and attention to 
detail. Advances in digital imaging and community-driven web-based archiving tools 
are making it easier than ever to document cultural heritage digitally and protect 
these intergenerational memories responsibly for the Long Now. 


DIGITAL SURROGATES OF HIDDEN HERITAGE 


In 1978, at Laetoli in Tanzania, Mary Leakey discovered the footprints of our 
hominid ancestors dating back 3.8 million years. After casting, molding, and docu- 
menting the trackway, the footprints were reburied in 1979 for their preservation. 
However, over time, the site revegetated. In the early 1990s, a team, including the 
Getty Conservation Institute, once again uncovered the footsteps and these were 
subject to then state-of-the-art conservation mitigation — which included reburial. 

More recently, as the Laetoli burial mound revegetated again, grave concerns were 
held for the condition and security of the footsteps. The Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Tourism in Tanzania drew together a new international team in 2011. Photo- 
grammetry specialists Tom Noble and Neftra Matthews from the US Bureau of Land 
Management were invited to document the re-excavation process. After months of 
preparation, the actual excavation took less than two days. 

Noble and Matthews describe photogrammetry techniques (see Chapter 36). Here, 
we emphasize that this was achieved with a relatively small set of digital photographs 
taken handheld at close range, a technique and practice that would have required 
exceptional expertise and/or extremely expensive software only a few years ago. At 
Laetoli, photogrammetry was the perfect technology, both in terms of its speed and 
phenomenal results achievable with modest photographic equipment, the kind of 
equipment that most rock art researchers can afford. 

In preparation for documenting the footsteps, Noble and Matthews took photo- 
graphs of the resin cast located in the Laetoli Visitor Center. A tremendous amount 
of information was produced from the basic photographic data set, including eleva- 
tion maps, ortho-photogrammetric maps, and even contour maps at the microscale 
(Plate 30). On site, Tom and Neffra recorded the footsteps surface layer: final reveal- 
ing of the surface was captured in between 75 and 150 pictures. The resulting 3D 
models were nothing short of breathtaking. The final layer model is comprised of 
over 200 million points, with an accuracy again of less than 2mm. The model is so 
large, in fact, it needs to be decimated to between 2 and 5 million points in order 
to be visualized on most portable computers. 
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By capturing basic metric information at the scene, it was possible to recombine 
all the layers of images into a holistic “anthill” 3D model, an exceptional research 
tool produced entirely from photographs. These were exported 3D PDFs, which is 
important and intriguing because most traditional preservation archives cannot cope 
with huge 3D data sets, but almost all can accept PDFs. The initial results of the 
Laetoli re-excavation project were shown on the floor of the Tanzanian Parliament 
as 3D PDFs, with appropriate accolades being received. The 3D PDFs were a project 
core deliverable because they provide accessible documents, especially important in 
developing countries and communities. 

This success exemplifies how a combination of an appropriate and easy to use 
technology can result in images as close to a “digital surrogate” of the real object as 
we could hope for. For rock art, this type of stereo photography should become the 
de facto standard documentation technique because it is easily learned, replicable, and 
each photograph can contain the “born archival” information we have been talking 
about here, further assuring that the message and the meaning will have a long and 
lasting future. 


SHIFTING PRIORITIES AND THE PROTECTION OF DIGITAL HERITAGE 


In order to protect memories for generations to come — and to preserve our rock art 
recording efforts in perpetuity — we should act as engaged digital citizens: embedding 
meaning inside our messages and metadata inside our files. Throughout this volume, 
and especially in this last digital section, there has been discussion about some remark- 
able digital techniques that can be applied to further our understanding of rock art. 
Now, you should feel relieved that all this highly valuable work has a bright future. 

As pointed out by Peter Veth (see Chapter 31), there is a clear need for the unwit- 
ting public to join us in an ethical engagement on the production and safeguarding of 
digital heritage. The proliferation of digital photographs, highly accurate maps, and 
whole websites dedicated to rock art on the Internet is of paramount concern to 
Indigenous stakeholders, who rightfully wish to protect sacred or community informa- 
tion. There is an urgent need and growing requests to provide the necessary tools for 
Indigenous communities to participate fully in the digital revolution to ensure that the 
physical rock art and intergenerational knowledge around it is optimally managed. 

This chapter concludes by describing developments that seek to give Indigenous 
communities powerful new tools to work physically and virtually with international 
museums, libraries, and technology centers to responsibly curate both physical and 
digital heritage. These tools have enormous potential for rock art — as they provide 
the frameworks that allow rock art research and data to be contextualized within 
broader cultural or scientific realms. 


A PLATFORM FOR INDIGENOUS DIGITAL HERITAGE 


Kim Christen was working as an anthropologist with the Warumungu community in 
Tennant Creek, in Central Australia. During her fieldwork, members of the com- 
munity expressed a desire to have a safe holding place for their digital content: 
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scanned documents, photos, maps. She initially had a hard drive that contained the 
priceless digital heritage of this community. Now, through the development of digital 
stewardship, a community design-driven content management system (CMS) has 
emerged. Mukurtu (MOOK-oo-too) is a Warumungu word meaning “dilly bag”: a 
safe-keeping place for valuable items and the knowledge about them. 

At the heart of the system are cultural protocols that define the Warumungu com- 
munity’s content, in their own terms. The archive is kept off-line for precisely the 
same reasons that much of the data in the Canning Stock Route Project is protected 
(along with many other databases that exist as knowledge centers throughout Aus- 
tralia). The community wanted to be sure that their private and sacred content would 
stay that way — and that it would not appear on YouTube or Flickr or Facebook. 

Mukurtu CMS is a free and open-source community digital archive platform that 
delivers professional standards-based archiving specifically designed for Indigenous 
digital heritage. Mukurtu CMS provides archiving tools that are adaptable to local 
protocols and intellectual property systems, and encourages libraries and museums 
to “digitally repatriate” community holdings. As community development continues 
and the platform is adopted, modified for local use, and extended as it matures, the 
intention is that Mukurtu will become an instrument of trust building, not only 
between communities and the museums that hold their cultural heritage objects, but 
for the communities as they become empowered by digital content management and 
sharing tools. 


CONCLUSIONS: WE ARE THE SINGULARITY 


Digital technologies are the latest achievements in a long line of communication 
breakthroughs that we as humans have devised over the millennia. The one constant 
we can be sure of is our shared desires to remember and be remembered. With a 
little effort and engagement, situated in Long Now thinking, we are poised to 
embrace one of the most collectively created periods in human history. We should 
not assume that the world is not ready for the technology revolution, but embrace 
the fact that it is already upon us. We need to take stock of how adaptive we have 
already been during the emergence of the Digital Age. 

At the Techonomy Summit in 2010, Eric Schmidt, chief executive officer of 
Google, stunned the audience by proclaiming that “every two days now we create as 
much information as we did from the dawn of civilization up until 2003.” That is 
something like 5 exabytes (1 billion gigabytes) of data. “The real issue is user- 
generated content,” Schmidt said — with pictures, instant messages, and tweets all 
adding to this. 

The Arab Spring, which began on December 18, 2010 as a wave of protests and 
revolts against oppressive regimes, has also been called the Twitter Revolution. 
Twitter is credited as the disruptive technology, the social network that emboldened 
regular citizens to rise up and be heard. But Twitter and Facebook merely echo and 
reflect the sentiments and efforts of people who are already acting. The “virtual 
ecology of civil society” is empowered through social networking, and conversations 
that would be impossible in person can happen easily in the cloud. 
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In terms of the documentation, analysis, and understanding of rock art, digital 
technology has a tremendous amount to offer. Soon the lines between analog and 
digital will be blurred to the point that we can focus our attention back to more 
important distinctions like private/public, commercial/community, oppressive /free. 

Intergenerational memory is remarkably resilient, albeit incomplete and friable by 
nature. We have the capacity now, through crowd sourcing, cloud storing, and agile 
adaptation at the individual and community scale, to sustain, revive, and correct 
languages lost, memories displaced, and cultural iconography misappropriated. How 
will you participate? 
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